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ERRORS IN VOLUME III* 


Page 81, Table 2: Under Potatoes, substitute the following figures—3,351; 
3,078; 4,803; 3,864; 4,196; 4,743; 4,158; 3,859. 

Page 88, note 5, line 1: For Sweden, Czecho-Slovakia, and France, read 
Sweden and Czecho-Slovakia. 

Page 110, Chart 8, under title: For U.S. cents per bushel, read U.S. dollars 
per bushel. 


Page 142, Table 1: Under columns headed Lower Danube and Other Eu- 
rope, substitute correct figures as given in corresponding table 
on p. 267. 


Page 168, Table 9: Forecast net exports, U.S.D.A., United States—for 189- 
220, read 180-220. 


Page 173, Table VI: United States, exports, Aug. 1926—for 35.8, read 34.8. 


Page 296, Table VIII: United States, net exports, Aug. 1926—for 35.8, read 
34.8; Jugo-Slavia, Oct. 1926—for 1.43, read 1.79; Jugo-Slavia, Nov. 
figure is for net exports and not gross exports. 


Page 423, first column, line 23: For underestimated, read overestimated. 


*In general, no attempt has been made to revise figures or statements to 
accord with later information, or to correct minor typographical errors. 
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AMERICAN IMPORTATION OF CANADIAN WHEAT 


HE UNITED STATES, normally a heavy exporter of 

wheat and flour, regularly imports considerable quan- 
tities of wheat from Canada. In the past five crop years, such 
imports have averaged over 16 million bushels a year. Be- 
cause of transportation factors, most of this wheat is milled 
in Buffalo or near. The larger part is imported duty-free for 
milling in bond into flour for export. Canadian milling in- 
terests oppose this practice, but economic considerations and 
accepted international policy favor its continuance. Unless 
restricted by government action, such imports will tend to 
increase as American wheat becomes too expensive to mill 
into standard flour for export. 


Imports for domestic consumption, now subject to a duty 
of 42 cents a bushel, vary greatly from year to year. They 
tend to be largest when representative milling wheats are 
scarce in the United States and abundant in Canada, but 
volume is materially influenced by the height of the duty. 
The movement is due primarily to exacting standards for 
flour in the United States, and to the low average milling 
quality of American wheat as compared with Canadian. 
Manufacturing considerations inherent in milling programs 
and relative prices for competing Canadian and domestic 
wheats jointly determine when and in what amounts such 
imports shall occur. Detailed examination of wheat prices. 
in Minneapolis and Winnipeg reveals approximately when 
Canadian wheat is at import parity with comparable Ameri- 
can wheat in Buffalo or Minneapolis. 
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AMERICAN IMPORTATION OF CANADIAN WHEAT 


I. VOLUME AND CLASSES OF IMPORTS 


The United States is a heavy wheat- 
exporting country. Nevertheless, we import 
considerable wheat from Canada, part of it 
over a tariff of 42 cents per bushel. Pre- 
cisely why does the surplus-wheat-produc- 
ing United States import wheat? What are 
the manufacturing uses of the imported 
wheats? What is the mechanism of import? 
What are the pertinent price relations of 
wheats at home and abroad? Answers to 
these questions must be sought in any dis- 
cerning study of impor- 


lished annually. Table 1 (p. 2) summarizes 
the wheat imports into the United States, 
subdivided into these two classes, for the 
past five crop years, of course exclusive of 
Canadian wheat exported through the 
United States. Throughout this period the 
United States has had a duty on imported 
wheat. The emergency tariff act, effective 
May 28, 1921, ended the period of reciprocal 
free trade with Canada in wheat and flour 
(begun soon after our entry into the war), 

and imposed a duty on 


tation of wheat into the 
United States. 

The wheat imported 
into this country is dif- 
ferent from the wheat 
exported. We import 
wheat of high quality 
for particular uses; we 
export mostly wheat of 
lower grades. Classified 
by price, our imports 
are premium wheats 
and our exports are for 
the most part discount 
wheats. Our imports are 


Flour 


sumption 
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wheat of -35 cents a 
bushel. The Fordney- 
McCumber tariff placed 
the duty at 30 cents a 
bushel, effective Sep- 
tember 21, 1922. On 
April 6, 1924, following 
an investigation by the 
Tariff Commission of 


PAGE 


seb ee eee e eens 12 comparative costs of 
Ra aa 18 wheat production in the 

23 United States and Can- 

32 ada, the duty was raised 

Baan A ec 35 by presidential procla- 


mation to 42 cents. But 


the expression of con- 
sumers’ demands effected through millers’ 
selections between different readily avail- 
able domestic and Canadian hard wheats. 

Our wheat imports fall into two classes. 
In the one, wheat is imported duty-paid, is 
ground, and both flour and offal pass into 
domestic distribution; in the other, wheat 
is imported in bond (or under a drawback 
provision), is ground, the flour exported, 
and the offal retained after payment of duty 
applicable to offal. In the first transaction, 
all the milled products of the wheat berry 
are domestically consumed by man, beast, 
and industries; in the other, roughly 70 per 
cent is exported in the form of flour and 30 
per cent retained in the form of offal. The 
factors determining the quantity of imports 
of each class are quite different. 

These two classes (exclusive of transit 
wheat) are segregated in an official weekly 
report and in a revised statement pub- 
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these duties have not 
applied to wheat imported to be milled in 
bond and subsequently exported as flour. 


RELATION OF Crops AND IMPORTS 


Imports for milling into flour for export 
have ranged, in the past five crop years, 
from about 6 million bushels to about 14 
million bushels, and averaged about 10 mil- 
lion bushels a year. The lowest figures ap- 
pear in the years when the American crop 
was large and the Canadian crop was small. 
Of the two highest figures, that for 1925-26 
appears when these crop positions were re- 
versed; and that for 1923-24 appears in the 
year following the largest Canadian crop 
and an American crop of fair size but low 
average quality. 

1As shown by Table 2, below, wheat imported for 
milling in bond is not always milled in the same 
fiscal year in which it was imported; it may even sub- 


sequently be withdrawn duty-paid for consumption or 
released for “foreign export” as wheat. 
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2 AMERICAN IMPORTATION OF CANADIAN WHEAT 


In this study special consideration is 
given to the last three crop years, partly 
because we possess better price material for 
these years than for earlier seasons and 
partly because these seasons present im- 
portant contrasting combinations of cir- 
cumstances. 


TABLE 1.—WuHEAT IMPORTS AND CROPS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 1921-22 To 1925—26* 
(Thousand bushels) 


Year Imports for | Imports for Total 
July-June | export of |consumption general Crop 
flour (duty paid) imports 
IGA LP 651734 8,456” 14,466 814,905 
iS}. 9,281 7,408 18,013 867, 598 
1923-24. 135905 13,783 27,277 797,894 
1924-25. 5,813 273 6,169 862,627° 
1925-26. 13,470 1,644 15,583 666,485 
Average 9,728 6,313 16,302 801,802 
* Data from Agriculture Yearbook, 1925, pp. 743, 761; 


Foreign Crops and Markets; Monthly Summary of Foreign 
Commerce; and letter from United States Department of 
Commerce. The first column represents imports withdrawn 
from warehouse into bonded mills for grinding into flour 
for export. The second comprises imports withdrawn from 
warehouse for consumption, and includes small amounts 
on which drawback was subsequently allowed. The third 
includes duty-paid imports for immediate consumption, and 
dutiable imports for warehouse; because of variations in 
carryovers in bonded warehouses, this differs slightly from 
the sum of the first two columns. See Table 2, p. 3. 

“Nine months only (October—June). 

>Includes June, 1921. 


During the crop year 1923-24 we im- 
ported -13.8 million bushels for domestic 
consumption of flour and mill feed. Canada 
had a heavy crop; there was a fair crop in 
the United States, but a shortage in hard 
wheats; the price of wheat was low. During 
the crop year 1924-25 we imported for 
domestic consumption of flour and mill 
feed the insignificant amount of 273 thou- 
sand bushels. The Canadian crop of that 
year was small and poor; the American 
crop was large in quantity, excellent in 
quality, and balanced among the regions; 
the price was high. In that season Canada 
consumed more imported wheat than we 
did.t During the crop year of 1925-26 we 
imported 1.6 million bushels for domestic 


* We always ship some wheat (soft red and durum) 
and flour into Canada for consumption, mostly for 
biscuits, pastries, and alimentary pastes. In 1924-25 
Canadian imports from the United States exceeded 
American imports from Canada, since Canada im- 
ported 349 thousand bushels of wheat and 67 thou- 
sand barrels of flour, as against American imports 
for consumption of 273 thousand bushels of wheat 
and 7 thousand barrels of flour. 


consumption of flour and mill feed. The 
1925 Canadian crop was large and of good 
quality, the American crop small but of 
good quality; the price was high. These 
three years, therefore, furnish three signifi- 
cant samples of the positions likely to de- 
velop in the next few years in the wheat 
market of North America. 

That the size of the crops does not deter- 
mine the volume of imports for domestic 
consumption is shown by a comparison of 
the heavy imports following the large 
American crop of 1923 with the small im- 
ports following the small American crop 
of 1925. But it must be noted that the bulk 
of these imports in 1923-24 came in before 
the duty was raised from 30 to 42 cents a 
bushel, and that the higher rate was effec- 
tive in 1925-26. This year, with a crop of 
840 million bushels, imports will be favored 
by relative scarcity of hard spring wheat 
and good supply of soft red winter wheat, 
though discouraged by abundance of hard 
winter wheats of high-protein content. The 
new wheat crops in the United States and in 
Canada give promise of large exportation 
of both wheat and flour from both coun- 
tries. 

Even in the years of heaviest importation, 
the amount of Canadian wheat ground for 
domestic consumption is relatively small. 
During the crop year 1923-24 merchant 
flour mills reporting their monthly opera- 
tions to the Bureau of the Census ground 
486 million bushels of wheat, of which 
Canadian wheats ground for consumption 
of flour and mill feed represented about 2.8 
per cent. The insignificant importation dur- 
ing the season 1924-25 represented only a 
minute portion of the 482 million bushels: 
reported ground. The importations for con- 
sumption during the crop year 1925-26 rep- 
resented 0.34 per cent of the 483 million 
bushels ground. Since, however, the Cana- 
dian wheats are ground in the states bor- 
dering the Great Lakes, the imported wheat 
ground in those states for domestic con- 
sumption may amount in a year to 5-6 per 
cent of their total grindings. The influence 
of this volume of Canadian wheat on the 
character of flour produced and on the 
prices of domestic wheats is presumably 
larger than would be suggested by the 
ratios mentioned. 
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DESTINATION AND TRANSPORTATION OF IMPORTS 


Canadian hard spring wheat is imported 
for consumption in the United States mostly 
for use in mills located within the tier of 
northern states bordering on the interna- 
tional boundary. In occasional years, when 
the hard winter-wheat crop is short or of 
poor quality, Canadian spring wheat may 
slip south of Chicago and parcels are occa- 
sionally distributed as far south as Balti- 
more. The grinding of Canadian wheat for 
export of flour is confined to mills located 
on the lower Great Lakes, and most of it is 
done at Buffalo.t 

Nearly one-half of the flour production 
of the merchant mills reporting for the 
biennial census is the outturn of the mills 
in the states bordering on the Great Lakes. 
Mills in these states operate under freight 
rates on wheat from the west with transit 
milling privileges for shipment of flour to 
eastern markets; they are in position to 
secure, at lake shipping rates, Canadian 
wheat from Fort William and Port Arthur 
and American hard spring wheat from 
Duluth, though not on equally favorable 
terms. The mills of the Atlantic States draw 
wheat from the soft red winter, the hard 
winter, the American spring, and the Cana- 
dian spring-wheat areas, under varied com- 
binations of rail and water rates. Whether 
or not they import wheat depends largely 
on the price relations of their supplies of 
soft red winter, hard winter, and American 
spring wheats, yields, costs of grinding, 
prices of mill feed, and transportation rates 
on flour to their customary markets. 

Canadian spring wheat imported for 
grinding is practically all water-borne. 
Lake navigation is usually open up to the 
middle of December and reopens ordinarily 
about the middle of April. In the American 
lake ports, notably in Buffalo, are exten- 
sive elevator and storage facilities.’ A large 
part of the shipments of spring wheat from 


1 High freight rate and duty make it impossible for 
Pacific Coast mills to import Canadian wheat for 
grinding for consumption of flour, although these 
mills bring in hard wheat from Montana and Kansas 
under milling-in-transit rates. 

2When harbor improvements now under way are 
completed, Buffalo will be in position to store ap- 
proximately 40 million bushels of grain in elevators 
and 20 million bushels in winter-storage vessels. 


Canada to Europe goes through North At- 
lantic ports via Buffalo. During the au- 
tumnal period of open navigation, mills are 
thus in a position to import from Fort 
William and Port Arthur or to draw wheat 
out of current transit arrivals or stocks at 
lake ports. During the four winter months 
when lake navigation is closed, mills are in 
position to secure Canadian wheat out of 
stocks in storage at American lake ports. 
With the reopening of lake navigation, 
shipments from the head of the lakes again 
become available. In practice, nearly all 
wheats for American use are purchased in 
Winnipeg and in store at the head of the 
lakes. Table 2, besides indicating the vari- 


TABLE 2.—POSITION OF WHEAT IMPORTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 1923-24 To 1925—26* 


(Thousand bushels) 


Years ending June 30 


1924 1925 1926 
Remaining in bonded ware- 
houses on June 30, pre- 
VIOUSH VCALI a waite ere let. 1,878 | 2,163 | 2,355 


Imports for immediate con- 
sumption, duty paid.... 
Imports for warehouse (du- 


10,703 82 948 


tiable ere see soe eee 16,581 | 6,087 | 14,558 
Imports entered directly 

into bonded mill (free)... 717 179 782 

Total eye eee 29,879 | 8,511 | 18,643 

Bx portssol,1Orelone irra 28 70 261 


Imports for immediate con- 
sumption, duty paid.... 
Imports withdrawn from 
warehouse for consump- 
TON AOU bya ALG peer 
Imports withdrawn from 


10,703 82 948 


3,080 191 696 


warehouse into bonded 

mill for grinding into 
flour for export (free)..| 13,905 | 5,813 | 13,470 

Remaining in warehouse, 
JUMEVS Oye wets, ore races 2,163 | 2,355 | 3,268 
Totalieccr eke en ee 29,879 | 8,511 | 18,643 


* Data furnished by U.S. Department of Commerce. 


ous categories through which wheat imports 
pass, illustrates the flexibility of the situa- 
tion. Under these circumstances, rail ship- 
ments from the head of the lakes, or from 
the Prairie Provinces to the east, practically 
occur only in emergencies. 
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REASONS FOR IMPORTATION 


The volumes of imports of Canadian hard 
spring wheat for consumption of flour and 
for export of flour are related in different 
years to the quantites and qualities of crops 
of hard spring wheat, hard winter wheat, 
and soft winter wheat in the United States. 
There is a varying relation between the 
hard and soft wheats. Most often there is a 
relative excess of soft wheats and the hard 
wheats stand at a premium; during the past 
two seasons, however, there has been a rela- 
tive excess of hard wheats, and soft red 
winter wheat has stood at a premium. As 
between hard spring and hard winter 
wheats, the spring wheat is usually at a 
premium, since this crop is smaller and the 
climatic conditions are usually more pre- 
carious. Canadian hard spring wheats are 
imported to supplement American hard 
spring wheat, to serve as substitutes for 
hard spring or hard winter wheats, and to 
furnish protein for strengthening softer 
American wheats. 

The importation of Canadian flour for 
domestic consumption, contrasted with that 
of wheat, is so small as to make it clear that 


the duty on flour is compensatory, in view 
of established brands, location of mills, and 
services to the trade. Canadian flour is 
imported to some extent for blending with 
domestic flours. For the most part, how- 
ever, Canadian flour is imported for use in 
bakeries that have specialized in the pro- 
duction of bread and rolls of a type that 
is most advantageously made from very 
strong patent flour. 

The present study deals with the factors 
determining the volume of importation of 
Canadian wheat for milling in the United 
States and where it shall be milled. This 
involves a comparison of the wheats pro- 
duced in the two countries, analysis of the 
manufacturing considerations that influ- 
ence the demand of American millers for 
Canadian wheat, scrutiny of the geographi- 
cal and transportation conditions that de- 
termine where imported wheat can be 
milled to advantage, and detailed study of 
the price relations under which importa- 
tions are remunerative. The simpler prob- 
lem of imports for milling into export flour 
is treated first. The more intricate problem 
of imports for domestic consumption re- 
quires more detailed consideration. 


II. IMPORTATION FOR EXPORT OF FLOUR 


The larger part of the imports of Cana- 
dian wheat, especially since the 42-cent 
duty has been in effect, has been destined 
for grinding into flour for export. (See 
Table 1, p. 2.) In the past three seasons, 
some 33 million bushels have thus been im- 
ported. Practically all of this wheat is im- 
ported in bond without payment of duty 
and ground in bonded mills which, after 
exporting the resulting flour, pay the appro- 
priate ad valorem duty on the mill feed. 
An alternative procedure under the law, 
which permits of the grinding of imported 
wheat after payment of duty with allow- 
ance for drawback following exportation of 
flour, is little used. 

Though only a small fraction of Ameri- 
can mill grindings, these imports are of 
real importance from the standpoint of 
domestic milling; and since a proposal for 
restriction of this trade has become a politi- 
cal question in Canada and may become a 


subject of contention between the two coun- 
tries, it is desirable to consider the matter 
in some detail. 


Routina oF NortH AMERICAN EXPORTS 


North American wheats flowing to Eu- 
rope follow the lines of lowest cost of trans- 
portation. Aside from exportation from the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific, North 
American wheats destined for Europe pass 
out of Montreal, Halifax, St. John, Port- 
land, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, and Newport News, in different 
amounts and in varying proportions from 
season to season, depending on circum- 
stances that need not be entered into here. 
In each season much of the export wheat 


* Autumnal export through American ports is partly 
explained by congestion at Canadian ports due to 
heavy export movement. During the crop year 
1925-26, more American wheat was shipped out of 
Montreal than out of New York, and more Canadian 
wheat out of New York than out of Montreal. 
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of the United States passes out of the port 
of Montreal and a large proportion of Gana- 
dian hard spring wheat goes to Europe via 
Buffalo through the North Atlantic ports of 
the United States.1 The grinding of Cana- 
dian wheat for export of flour is essentially 
a by-pass of the stream of export of Cana- 
dian wheat through the United States. 
Canadian mills do not grind American 
wheats in transit through Canada because 
there is no commercial objective in so 
doing. 

Shippers of hard spring wheat seek the 
lowest carrying charges between the spring- 
wheat belt and European ports. During the 
autumnal period of open lake navigation, 
our North Atlantic ports are usually in posi- 
tion to handle a part of the Canadian wheat 
more advantageously than can be done via 
Montreal, and this despite the fact that 
Montreal is at present the largest grain- 
handling port in the world. During the four 
months when lake navigation is closed, our 
North Atlantic ports possess a heavy ad- 
vantage over Halifax and St. John in the 
matter of rail, ocean, and insurance rates. 
Following the reopening of lake navigation 
in April, however, the port of Montreal is 
usually in an advantageous position to 
move cheaply both Canadian and American 
wheat.? This state of transportation affairs 
is resented in some Canadian circles. There 
is strong political pressure in Canada to get 
the wheat out via Montreal, Halifax, St. 
John, Vancouver, or Hudson Bay—any way 
except through the United States. 

‘The United States Department of Commerce re- 
ports Canadian wheat cleared from United States ports 
in the past three fiscal years as 122, 62, and 118 mil- 
lion bushels, respectively. According to the same 
authority, United States wheat exported through Can- 
ada amounted to 34 million bushels in 1923-24. Later 
American data are not available, but Canadian official 
statistics show that in the years ending July 31, 1925 
and 1926, 56 and 23 million bushels of United States 
wheat were received at Canadian public elevators on 


the eastern seaboard, practically all of it destined for 
overseas exports. 

2Within recent years a great deal of Canadian 
wheat has moved westbound into export via Van- 
couver. This serves to relieve congestion on eastbound 
movement, but whether this is at the expense of 
Canadian or American eastern ports is not yet clear. 


3 Compare the following figures, in million barrels: 


Crop years, Flour Flour net Flour con- 
August—July milled exports sumption 
EO eee Aree ie als Save reaton sis 20.5 11.9 8.6 
“SY USS cates OEP eR EERO 18.2 10.1 8.1 
OD e2 Gttoprcistecorsetass ete 19.1 10.8 8.3 
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CANADIAN Fiour MILis 


Canadian flour mills are located in three 
broad groups: east of the lakes, around the 
head of the lakes, and in the far west. The 
east-of-the-lakes group has the largest 
milling capacity. Canada’s flour export or- 
dinarily exceeds her domestic consump- 
tion.’ In capacity and location, therefore, 
the Canadian milling industry is designed 
with special reference to the export trade. 
Since Canada must export some _ three- 
fourths of her wheat crop, there is the 
natural desire to export as much as possible 
in the manufactured state, in order to se- 
cure the added value of manufacture and 
the employment of labor and capital. The 
Canadian flour-milling industry mills for 
export only one kind of flour, namely, 
strong spring-wheat bread flour, though in 
several grades. The industry labors under 
the disadvantage that the production of 
mill feed is in excess of the domestic de- 
mand, and for this excess an export trade 
must be sought in the United States. 


FAvoRABLE LOCATION OF BUFFALO 


To the Canadian grower, it is quite im- 
material whether his wheat milled for ex- 
port of flour is ground north or south of the 
international boundary. There are loca- 
tions in each country possessing particular 
advantages, but in certain respects Buffalo 
possesses peculiar advantages in grinding 
Canadian wheat for export. This has led 
to the erection in Buffalo of a group of mills 
of large capacity designed particularly for 
producing flour for the export trade. As the 
export of flour from domestic wheat de- 
clines, the importance to the milling indus- 
try of the grinding of Canadian wheat for 
export of flour increases, and this finds most 
expression in the Buffalo district. Canadian 
gains in flour exports are partly conquests 
of new fields, but more largely represent the 
supplanting of American flour. A great deal 
of Canadian flour is exported through the 
United States, and to some extent it is the 
low cost of shipment through the United 
States that makes the competitive prices in 
foreign markets acceptable to Canadian 
millers. The duty on mill feed represents a 
disadvantage to American mills in their 
erinding of Canadian wheat. 
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Since large amounts of Canadian wheat 
flowing to export pass through the United 
States, such wheat can be ground in Buffalo 
on what amounts to a through freight rate 
with transit milling privileges. There is 
nothing discriminatory in the practice of 
American mills dipping wheat out of the 
stream and grinding it into flour for export; 
nor is the situation essentially different 
when the mills purchase wheat at Winnipeg 
for this express purpose. 

Milling in bond is at present practically 
confined to the Buffalo region. On close 
scrutiny, however, there seems to be no 
reason why the practice should not extend 
to other areas, unless their costs of conver- 
sion are inherently higher than those of 
Buffalo mills.t_ Mills in eastern seaboard 
cities have practically the same opportunity 
to dip into the stream of transit wheat. 
There is, furthermore, no reason why mills 
in the central valley, for example in St. 
Louis, should not secure a through equaliz- 
ing rate from Lake Michigan, with milling 
in transit for flour exports through Gulf 
ports. Itis solely a question of comparative 
costs, finding expression in the net price of 
flour c.iff. Europe. On account of the im- 
portance of Buffalo in the shipment and 
storage of wheat, and its distance from 
sources of western American wheat, the 
mills of this region got into the business 
first. Were it not for low Canadian and 
high American rail rates, the American 
business of grinding Canadian wheat in 
bond would be larger. If Minnesota mills 
could ship in wheat overland from Canada 
on the basis of the Canadian rate to Fort 
William, with a proportional rate on flour 
to seaboard, some of the excess milling 
capacity of the state might be used in grind- 
ing Canadian wheat for export of flour. 


ADVANTAGES OF IMPORTATION 


The grinding of Canadian wheat for ex- 
port of flour is advantageous to American 
mills since it increases their volume of 
operations and maintains their flours in 
export markets. This has presumably the 


*The Canadian railways grant low westbound ex- 
port rates on both wheat and flour; our Pacific Coast 
mills, lacking corresponding rates, are unable to bring 
in Canadian wheat for grinding for export of flour. 


effect of narrowing their margins of con- 
version. The added value of manufacture, 
the direct employment of labor and capital 
in the mills, and the indirect employment 
of labor and capital in the manufacture of 
containers and other accessories obviously 
represent assets to the country. The pos- 
session of the mill feed is an advantage to 
agriculture. Mill feed is a bulky commodity 
and ships poorly by rail, and it does not 
seem likely, in view of the simultaneous 
importation of Canadian mill feed, that the 
production of mill feed from Canadian 
wheat in the Buffalo district lowers the 
wheat price in the west through reduction 
of northeastern demand for middle-western 
mill feed. 

The idea that the grinding of a certain 
volume of Canadian wheat displaces an 
equal grinding of American wheat for the 
export flour trade may be dismissed, since 
the Canadian wheat ground for export of 
flour represents wheat of a price and 
variety that would not pass into export 
from domestic sources; it is largely a ques- 
tion of mills grinding Canadian wheat for 
export of flour or not grinding that amount 
for export of flour at all. Our wheat supply, 
except in a very unusual year, does not 
contain enough prime hard wheat to enable 
us to export strong flour comparable and 
competitive with Canadian flour in foreign 
markets. Also, a flour ground in bond must 
be exported and does not influence domes- 
tic trade. Desirous of maintaining estab- 
lished foreign markets, lacking American 
quality wheats at world prices, the Ameri- 


-can mills naturally turn more and more to 


Canadian quality wheats at world prices 
and mill this in bond for export of flour. It 
may be taken for granted that if American 
mills did not import Canadian wheat for 
grinding for export of flour, this export 
trade would be lost to the country and the 
gross volume of our milling industry re- 
duced by that much. 

For practical purposes, we are ceasing to 
be exporters of representative domestic 
hard-spring-wheat flours. For the most part, 
such flours as we do export are clears and 
represent for the mills a “dumping” trade. 
We export in different years varying 
amounts of hard-winter-wheat flours, of 


<= 
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which again a large proportion is clears. 
In short, our exports of flour ground from 
domestic hard wheat are declining both 
relatively and absolutely, and _ consist 
largely either of clear flours exported be- 
cause of a limited market at home, or of 
medium-grade straight flours from wheats 
whose qualities do not meet current Ameri- 
can specifications. We retain in exports, 
however, established trades in high-grade 
trade-mark flours. Canada exports high- 
grade trade-mark patents, straights, and 
clears, all flours ground from hard bread 
wheats. Since the population of the Do- 
minion is small, disposition of clear flours 
is less of a problem to Canadian mills than 
to American mills and most of the Cana- 
dian exports are patent and straight flours. 

With relatively rising prices of high- 
grade wheats in the United States, millers 
find it more difficult to hold their foreign 
markets in competition with Canadian 
flours, and thus more and more the eastern 
mills tend to supply their foreign demand 
for high-grade flour with flour ground from 
Canadian wheat in bond. The higher Amer- 
ican wheat prices stand above world prices, 
the stronger the commercial motive of east- 
ern mills to grind Canadian wheat into 
flour for export. 

Some of the flour is exported under trade- 
mark brands, some merely as spring-wheat 
flour, some as flour ground from Canadian 
spring wheat. It is mostly straight, with 
some long patents. Viewed in this sense, 
the American milling industry uses the 
high-quality wheat of the expanding Cana- 
dian wheat area to supplant the failing 
supplies of high-quality American wheat. 

The following figures show in million 
barrels the amounts of American flour ex- 
ports produced, respectively, from domestic 
and Canadian wheats :* 


Flour from Flour from 


Year - domestic Canadian 
July—June wheat wheat 
1A TS pict ocora owe 14.5 shes} 
G22 OS Meese tusceicce aie 12.9 2.0 
G23 2 A etree te iv reli tusiierse os 14.3 3.0 
NO 242 Dee cert cielieice + Dov 1.2 
DD = 2 Game deserers iret’: 6.6 2.9 


The figures for the year 1925-26 illustrate 
what happens when we have a short wheat 


1Data from Department of Commerce. 


crop and Canada a large one. For the first 
time, Canadian exports of flour during the 
crop year 1925-26 exceeded the flour ex- 
ports of the United States during the same 
crop year. But since a notable fraction of 
the American exports was flour ground 
from Canadian wheat, the real contribution 
of the Canadian product is even larger. 
Taking the export of flour from the United 
States and Canada during the season as 
20.3 million barrels, and adjusting the 
American export to take account of export 
flour ground from Canadian wheat, we find 
that 13.7 million barrels of North American 
export flour came from Canadian wheat, 
while only 6.6 million barrels came from 
American wheat. 

The future trend of milling Canadian 
wheat in bond for export of flour is difficult 
to forecast. In view of the trends of wheat 
production in the two countries, it might be 
inferred that milling in bond will tend to 
expand. On the other hand, according to 
the Tariff Commission, milling costs are 
lower in Canada than in the United States.’ 
So long as Canadian mills east of the lakes 
can send out their flour through Canadian 
or American ports, they probably stand in 
a fair competitive position in respect of 
transportation costs to foreign markets. The 
c.i.f. prices of Canadian hard spring wheats 
at Canadian and American mill doors can- 
not be far apart, with possibly some ad- 
vantage in favor. of Buffalo. With the 
present rate structure it would seem that 
milling in bond in the near future will be 
confined to the Buffalo district. For the 
mills in this district milling in bond is 
largely a joint operation with domestic 
milling, and hence has a meaning in respect 
to capacity operation that does not hold for 
the Canadian mills. The construction, 
adaptation, or allocation of mills primarily 
for milling in bond is subject to special 
risks in view of uncertainties as to possible 
interference with the practice. The degree 
and rapidity of expansion and extension 
both within and outside of the Buffalo dis- 
trict will depend in part not only on North 
American factors but also on the recovery 
of European agriculture and the extent to 


2 Wheat and Wheat Products: A Report to the 
President of the United States (1924). 
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which Europe may find it advantageous to 
import flour instead of wheat. 


CANADIAN OPPOSITION TO AMERICAN 
MILLING IN Bonp 


Strong opposition has recently developed 
in Canada to the grinding of Canadian 
wheat in American mills for export of flour. 
It is planned to make this milling practice 
unprofitable and therefore impossible. A 
favorite proposal is for some sort of export 
tax placed against all wheat passing out of 
Canada into the United States, to be can- 
celled without cost to the exporter on proof 
that the wheat had been re-exported from 
the United States unground or had paid the 
American tariff duty if ground in the United 
States. 

The agitation against milling of Canadian 
wheat in transit in the United States is 
naturally favored by Canadian millers. It 
receives little support from students of 
transportation, who understand the details, 
costs, and problems of the wheat movement. 
Up to the present, it has been opposed by 
the Prairie Provinces, since the farmers 
fear that to make impossible the grinding of 
Canadian wheat in American mills would 
narrow their market and tend to depress 
their price. It is the theory of the Canadian 
mills that if the milling of Canadian wheat 
for export of flour were made impossible in 
the United States, the grindings of Canadian 
mills would be increased in such proportion 
as to represent their taking-over of the in- 
hibited American grindings. Wheat growers 
and grain dealers in the Prairie Provinces 
doubt the correctness of this forecast, and 
are averse to the elimination of any one 
buying group. Up to the present, therefore, 
despite the rather sympathetic treatment 
accorded to the idea in the Report of the 
Royal Grain Inquiry Commission (1925), 
no action has been taken. 

The Canadian millers assume that if 
American mills did not grind Canadian 
wheat for export of flour, importers 
throughout the world would increase pro- 
portionately their purchases of Canadian 
flour. There is merit in this assumption, 
since the American and Canadian flours 


* The levying of export taxes is legal in Canada. 


ground from Canadian wheat compete di- 
rectly in foreign markets. It is, however, 
probable that mills in importing countries 
would increase their grindings of Canadian 
wheat if the American mills dropped out 
of the trade. 

The tariff on mill feed does not seem 
directly to influence the volume of import 
of mill feed from Canada. The east-of-the- 
lakes Canadian millers must export mill 
feed at whatever price they can obtain; a 
low or high price finds reflection in the cost 
of their flour passing into export trade. 
As Canadian milling for export increases, 
they must unload more and more mill feed 
in the United States. A low American tariff 
on mill feed favors export of Canadian 
flour; a high tariff has the opposite effect. 

Trade pride as well as national pride 
has been invoked by the Canadian millers. 
Contending that the best American export 
flours, and American trade-marks, would 
lose their reputations if our export flours 
were ground only from American wheats, 
Canadian millers asseverate that American 
foreign trade in flours includes a theft of 
Canadian quality and reputation, whereby 
they are deprived of a natural monopoly of 
hard-spring-wheat bread flour in the world 
market. But it must be recalled that it was 
American millers who originally set the 
high standards for spring-wheat flour in 
foreign markets. 

If measures to restrict this business were 
put in force, American milling concerns 
could protect their export trade by build- 
ing mills in Canada, leaving idle mills 
at home. They could probably do this ad- 
vantageously compared with many Cana- 
dian mills, because the relations of trans- 
portation, storage, power, and other cost 
factors are now more clearly appraisable 
than was possible when many of the Cana- 
dian mills were built. An American mill 
invasion would be distasteful to existing 
Canadian milling companies, but it is ex- 
actly what Canadian Nationalists want— 
namely, enlargement of Canadian indus- 
tries. Canadian Nationalists are not averse 
to the importation of American capital, 
though they might prefer British capital; 
what they are concerned with is the estab- 
lishment of manufacturing plants in Can- 
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ada for the conversion of Canadian raw 
materials into manufactures to be shipped 
abroad. A country in the extractive stage of 
development naturally desires to build up 
manufactures if she possesses capital, labor, 
fuel, and transportation for such undertak- 
ings. Thus Canada wishes to export wood 
pulp instead of pulp wood, and news print 
instead of paper pulp. The desire to export 
flour instead of wheat springs from the 
same natural impulse. 

Broadly considered as a doctrine in inter- 
national commerce, the position of the 
Canadian millers is untenable, since it 
would lead to the dictum that the primary 
right of manufacture of raw materials rests 
with the country of origin of raw materials. 
Canadian wheat is imported and ground 
for export of flour not only in the United 
States but also in Japan and in a number of 
European countries. Hungary has been im- 
porting wheat from as far as Argentina to 
be milled for export of flour. The indus- 


Il. 


To appraise the importation of Canadian 
wheat for domestic consumption one must 
first have a clear understanding of the offi- 
cial grades of wheat in the United States 
and Canada and the respective qualities 
within the grades. For practical purposes, 
we are concerned with the hard spring 
wheat of the Prairie Provinces of Canada 
and the hard spring wheat of the states of 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, and Montana. On 
the basis of the established grades’? and 
varieties of wheat, the agricultural prac- 
tices, and the conditions of soil and climate 
in the two countries, it is possible to con- 
trast and compare the wheats that originate 
on the two sides of the international bound- 
ary line, and make clear their respective 
virtues and defects. 


\ 
EFFECTS OF CLIMATE AND CULTURE 


Despite the geographical contiguity of the 
Canadian and American  spring-wheat 
areas, the virtues and defects of the re- 
spective crops vary from year to year. The 
climate of the Red River Valley in the 


tries of Great Britain are founded on for- 
eign trade in manufactures of imported 
raw materials. The practice of importing 
raw materials and exporting the finished 
goods under the name of the manufacturing 
country is. world-wide. Manufacturers in 
many lines enjoy the privilege of duty-free 
importation of raw materials for the export 
of finished goods. Canada is beginning to 
export the manufactures of imported raw 
cotton, silk, jute, and hemp. With the 
development of Canadian hydroelectric 
power, the practice of importing raw ma- 
terials for manufacture into products for 
export will inevitably expand. Thus Cana- 
dian manufacturers cannot consistently en- 
dorse the principle underlying the demand 
of the Canadian millers. It is not evident 
that it is to the interest of Canada to set up 
a system of export taxes on raw materials 
to all destinations; to single out the United 
States in the levy of export taxes can 
scarcely be contemplated. 
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United States is comparable with that of 
the Red River Valley in Canada; the 
weather influences that affect wheat in 
North Dakota are likely to have a corre- 
sponding effect in Saskatchewan; the wheat 
growing of Montana is similar to that of 
Alberta. Nevertheless, in respect to frost, 
rainfall, and rust, rather sharp differences 
occur between the northerly and the south- 
erly portions at each longitude, and be- 
tween the eastern and the western end of 
the belt in each country. Fallowing is more 
cominonly practiced in Canada than in the 
United States; the land is newer and the 


1The situation is complicated by the existence of 
preferential tariffs with Cuba on the part of the 
United States and with British dominions and posses- 
sions (and certain other countries) on the part of 
Canada. Export flour ground from imported wheat 
naturally receives in any country the same preferen- 
tial treatment that may be accorded to other American 
flour. If the country granting the preference to one 
exporting country does not also grant a corresponding 
preference to the other, this represents discrimina- 
tion; but the discrimination is one for which the 
importing country, not the producing country, is 
responsible. 

*The specifications of the official grades are sum- 
marized in the footnote on page 10. 
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yield is higher; weed infestation is by no 
means so extensive. Inspected Canadian 
wheats at the head of the lakes are cleaner 
and the character of the dockage is more 
definable and less objectionable than in the 
case of wheats purchased in Minneapolis or 
Duluth. While the wheats of the Prairie 
Provinces are equally, or indeed more, ex- 
posed to frost, nevertheless to the importing 
miller frosted kernels are less of a problem 
in Canadian wheat than in spring wheat of 
the United States. There is in Canada less 
admixture of rye, durum, and durum- 
hybrids than in the United States. Fewer 
varieties are raised in Canada; the wheat 
of the Prairie Provinces is more predomi- 
natingly of the type of Marquis. As a rule, 
the percentage of typically vitreous kernels 
is higher in comparable grades of Canadian 
wheat. On account of the higher percentage 
of vitreous kernels and the heavier propor- 
tion of Marquis, Canadian spring wheat 
tends to mill better than American and, in 
addition, gives a higher flour yield. 

As arule, higher grades make up a larger 
proportion of the crop of Canadian hard 
spring wheat than of American hard spring 
wheat. Elevator-run Canadian spring wheat 
usually meets the grade specifications eas- 
ily, whereas in the case of American hard 
spring wheat elevator-run grain is com- 
monly mixed so as just to make the grade. 


SUPERIORITY OF CANADIAN WHEAT 


Apart from cleanness, high percentage 
of vitreous kernels, and low count of de- 
teriorated kernels, the chief superiorities of 
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Canadian wheat for millers lie in the heavy 
weight and the high protein content. On 
the average, Canadian hard spring wheat is 
several pounds heavier per volume bushel 
than American hard spring wheat. Hard 
spring wheats sold on the sample market in 
Minneapolis are in ordinary years rarely 
overweight; at Winnipeg elevator-run 
wheats are often, indeed in good years usu- 
ally, overweight, the exact weight, however, 
being known. This high weight finds direct 
expression in a heavier yield of flour, which 
has the effect of making the heavier wheat 
cheaper for the miller. Average No. 1 
Manitoba Northern will yield per five bush- 
els in different years from 11 to 15 pounds 
more straight flour than may be secured 
from average No. 1 Dark Northern Spring; 
average No. 3 Manitoba Northern will yield 
about four to six pounds more straight flour 
per five bushels than average No. 1 Dark 
Northern. Not only are the specifications for 
weight consistently higher in the case of 
Canadian wheat, but overweight is common 
in Canadian wheat and uncommon in 
American wheat. The high-protein wheat 
gives stronger flour so that the net result is 
a larger yield of a stronger flour to the unit 
of wheat. For practical purposes, we may 
say that Manitoba Northern wheats are pur- 
chased and milled on the basis of official 
grades, whereas most Dark Northern 
wheats are purchased and milled on the 
basis of premiums for qualities lying out- 
side of the grades. The influence of this 
state of affairs on merchandising practices 
is obvious. 


Nore: The principal elements in the significant official grades, as set forth in official publications, are as follows: 


UNITED STATES 


= 


CANADA 


Hard Dark Northern Spring 
Spring and Northern Spring 
No. 1 


Minimum test weight per bu. 
ERP ns Aon ONCOGO CMD AAD One 60 58 57 55 53 50 


PIOCK ALC isielewielesiecisieccteeetelovere 2.4 ee WN ele Weta Bell ors 


Foreign materials other than 


GOCKAZC To) motsrstolateti crete teteists 1 1 2 8 5 ai 
Vitreous kernels (%)........ 85 75 5 Ae 
Damaged kernels (%)....... 2 4 7 10 15 
Heat-damaged kernels (%).. Os ai Olan 2 Oeo: 1 3 
Other wheat than red spring 

(%) Disa acere wo ola(oiniclsvers sieve are cia 5 5 10 10 10 10 
White or durum wheat (%).. 2 2 5 a0 


No. 1|No. 2/No. 3\No. 4|No. 5) 


Manitoba Manitoba Northern 
Hard 
Spring No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
ee Nic co ae ae ~ o—-—"——>7- 
Normal Tough, | Normal Tough, | Normal Tough, . 
Smutty Smutty Smutty 
62 60 60 58 58 57 57 
Below 14 | Below 14 14-17 Below 14 14-17 Below 14 14-17 
14 14 14 
oo Rau wate mae ke ek Ske 
v a os 47 4 
th 60 45 45 
0 at 56 aie: 
0 0 1 3 


* Dockage when equal to one per cent or more must be stated for grade. 
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Within the official grades, year in and 
year out, No. 3 Manitoba Northern is com- 
parable with average No. 1 Dark Northern, 
usually with a slight superiority on the side 
of the Canadian wheat. It is commonly 
heavier, has a higher percentage of vitreous 
kernels, is pleaiion and gives a somewhat 
larger outturn of comparable flour. When 
an American miller contemplates an im- 
portation, he first considers No. 3 Manitoba 
Northern as alternative to average No. 1 
Dark Northern Spring. 

The Canadian system of wheat grading 
has one definite advantage over that of the 
United States in that it provides a special 
classification for de-grading on account of 
particular defects. Nos. 1, 2, and 3 wheats 
are graded “tough” when they contain more 
than 14 and below 17 per cent of water. 
Moist wheat is common in Canada. Tough 
wheat after drying may be graded as 
straight of the grade or as dried of the 
grade, according to quality on inspection. 
But to a considerable extent, tough wheat 
after drying is comparable with and equiva- 
lent to the normal grades; and the price dif- 
ference between tough wheat and normal 
wheat is often little more than the cost of 
drying. The existence of the separate classi- 
fication of tough wheat widens the market 
for the buyer and represents an advantage 
to the shrewd grain merchant. The same 
general consideration holds for smutty 
wheat, which after cleaning is classified as 
scoured of the grade to which it otherwise 
belonged. Canada has also “rejected 
grades” in which, for reasons involving a 
particular defect (usually admixtures to an 
otherwise sound grain), wheats otherwise 
in the three upper grades of wheat are 
marked as rejected. The price difference 
between the rejected and the straight 
grades represents the cost of removing the 
objectionable elements and the quality of 
the wheat outside of these factors. Lower 
Canadian grades, and commercial 4-6 
grades, and the tough and rejected wheats 
are often at a disproportionate discount in 
Canada from the standpoint of protein con- 
tent. Foreign mills are sometimes in posi- 
tion to take advantage of this situation; 
thus, during the season 1924-25 European 
mills imported light-weight Canadian 


wheat because it was superior in protein 
to the average western European wheats. 
The existence of separate gradings broad- 
ens the market from the standpoint of mill 
purchasers. 

The percentage of Canadian hard spring 
wheat grading No. 3 or better is very much 
higher than the percentage of American 
No. 1 spring wheat, which alone is good 
enough to be compared with the first three 
of the Canadian grades. When one con- 
trasts these relations of grades with the 
volumes of crops of spring wheats in both 
areas and with the relative domestic de- 
mands for these wheats in the two countries 
(since Canada must seek a foreign market 
for the largest portion of the spring wheat, 
while we are commonly on a domestic basis 
for hard spring wheat), the situation 
broadly justifies the statement that the 
problem of Canadian wheat growers is to 
find a market for high-grade wheats, while 
the corresponding problem of American 
wheat growing is to find a market for the 
low-grade wheats. This finds its reflection 
in the wide range of prices between the bot- 
tom and top grades and in the equally 
extraordinary range of premiums within 
the grade in the United States, as contrasted 
with Canada. 


THE Facror oF PROTEIN CONTENT 


The outstanding superiority of Canadian 
hard spring wheat, superimposed upon 
lower dockage, higher proportion of vitre- 
ous kernels, greater homogeneity in variety, 
and heavier weight, is higher protein 
content. In the case of the typical hard 
spring wheats of both countries, protein 
content runs relatively parallel with gluten 
quality, provided that deteriorated kernels, 
especially frosted and bin-burnt kernels, 
are excluded. Roughly speaking, Canadian 
spring wheat runs 2 per cent higher in pro- 
tein (say 14 instead of 12) than American 
spring wheat, with variations from season 
to season. To put the matter another way, 
the protein content of No. 3 Manitoba North- 
ern ordinarily runs as high as the average 
protein content of No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, with less variation in different 
samples within the grade. It was possible 
during 1925-26 to purchase elevator-run 
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No. 3 Manitoba Northern at Fort William 
and Port Arthur that averaged 61 pounds to 
the bushel, with 13.5 per cent protein, 
whereas in purchasing No. 1 Dark Northern 
in Minneapolis or Duluth it was necessary 
to search out samples that ran as high as 
13.5 per cent protein, with an average 
weight of not over 58 pounds.' The differ- 
ence in protein and the regularity of the 
protein content are two important points of 
superiority in Canadian spring wheat, and 
the importer of Canadian wheat is con- 
cerned chiefly with these two factors. It is 
possible at Winnipeg to purchase wheat of 
specified protein content or from special 
bins at a slight increase in price, and in 
some crop years this is of importance, as 
was the case for the crop of 1924; but in 
good crop years, most American mills find 
elevator-run Canadian wheat acceptable 
for most purposes. In different years the 
importations of Canadian wheat are differ- 
ently distributed between Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 
depending upon the qualities and prices in 
the two countries and the particular needs 
for which the imported wheats are to be 
employed. 

Montana hard spring wheat occupies a 
position apart. Montana has become a 
prominent spring-wheat producer—37.1 


million bushels in 1923, 41.2 million bushels 
in 1924, and 31.8 million bushels in 1925— 
though the proportion of the spring crop 
raised without irrigation and yielding high- 
protein wheat varies from year to year. In 
recent years these superior Montana wheats 
appear on the Minneapolis market under 
three quotations: No. 1 Hard Spring Fancy 
Montana, No. 1 Hard Spring, and No. 1 
Dark Northern Spring Fancy Montana. 
These heavy-protein wheats often carry the 
highest premiums for purposes of mixing. 
When an American miller is searching for 
particularly high protein, he compares 
Fancy Montana wheat with No. 1 Northern 
Manitoba, much of which comes from the 
adjacent dry regions of Alberta. If such a 
thing as import parity is being sought, this 
would be best done through comparison of 
prices of Montana with Canadian Marquis 
wheats.’ 

In a word, therefore, American importa- 
tion of Canadian wheat for domestic con- 
sumption over a tariff duty rests funda- 
mentally upon the qualitative superiority of 
Canadian wheats over most American 
spring wheats and the fact that Canada 
regularly produces a large export surplus 
of high-grade milling wheats, while the 
United States does not. 


IV. MANUFACTURING CONSIDERATIONS AFFECTING IMPORTS 
FOR CONSUMPTION 


Practically all of the Canadian wheat im- 
ported is bought by millers, not by grain 
merchants. What a miller as manufacturer 
finds profitable to import is one thing; what 
a grain dealer as merchant finds profitable 
to import is another thing. Most flours are 


*Using the experiences of American and Canadian 
mills as criteria, the weighted average of Canadian 
wheat No. 3 and better was, for the crop of 1925, more 
than 3 pounds heavier and 2 per cent stronger in pro- 
tein than the weighted average of American spring 
wheat No. 3 and better. The weights per bushel of the 
several wheat grades hold for the Winchester bushel 
in the United States and the Imperial bushel in 
Canada. 


*The quality of hard spring wheat going to Min- 
neapolis is better than that going to Duluth. Duluth 
receives less desirable wheat because that market 
cannot prevail against the bidding of Minneapolis 
millers, and most of the premium wheat goes to 
Minneapolis. 


blends of wheats, and the miller is seeking 
parcels at the lowest prices to complement 
or supplement other parcels already in 
hand or easily available. The grain dealer 
regards each transaction as an accounting 
entity. The terminal merchants in the 
spring-wheat area purchase in the country 
both graded and ungraded wheats (the lat- 
ter to be graded on inspection after arrival 
at terminals), hedging the purchases in the 
nearest future, and then proceed to resell 
the wheats on the best bargaining terms 
available, taking advantage of bulges in 
prices and premiums, while spreading the 
hedges whenever opportunity develops. Do 
price relations exist between Winnipeg and 
Minneapolis such as to enable a grain dealer 
to move wheat from Canada to Minneapolis 
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or Buffalo, paying duty and carrying 
charges, hedge the purchase in the nearest 
future, and proceed to merchandise the 
wheat according to the routine practice de- 
veloped for American wheat? Only occa- 
sionally and not for large amounts of 
wheat. Such trade would be more specu- 
lative than trading with domestic wheats, 
but one wonders how much more. 

For domestic consumption, American 
millers import Canadian wheat chiefly? to 
mill straight, or to mix with American hard 
spring wheat, in the production of hard 
spring patent or straight flours; or to re- 
place domestic hard winter or hard spring 
wheats in blended flours. 


TECHNOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Technically considered, our imports of 
Canadian wheat rest on the wide difference 
between consumers’ standards for flour and 
producers’ standards for wheat, in the 
United States. Our flour standards are ex- 
acting; the average milling quality of do- 
mestic wheat is mediocre. If we had no 
tariff on wheat, high-grade Canadian hard 
wheat would run much low-grade Ameri- 
can hard wheat out of the home mill-mar- 
ket. 

Students of wheat prices often fail ade- 
quately to appraise the qualitative con- 
siderations that affect the buying policies 
and practices of mills and are not reflected 
directly in prices of wheat by grades, even 
with quoted discounts and premiums. It 
will be advantageous briefly to review these 
considerations.* 

Weight—Other things being equal, the 
heavier the wheat per volume bushel, the 
larger the flour yield per unit. There is no 
consistent ratio: it varies from crop to crop, 
from variety to variety, and from region to 
region, even for sound wheats, and still 
more for deteriorated grain. It is tested out 
by the mills for each crop. 


1The brief experiences of the Canadian pools with 
shipments of Canadian wheat into Minneapolis have 
not been satisfactory, owing partly to the delay in 
getting the outturns back (i.e., report and proceeds), 
but also to the fact that the market could not absorb 
notable shipments without decline in price. 

+A variable proportion of our imports from Canada 
is seed wheat. 

2 We are concerned solely with hard wheat, exclud- 
ing soft red, white, and durum wheats. 


Water content.—Other things being equal, 
the lower the water content, the higher the 
yield of flour. This is a point of importance 
in judging the hard wheats of Montana and 
Alberta, contrasted with those of the more 
eastern hard-spring-wheat areas. As we 
have noted, the Canadian grading system 
recognizes the existence of excessive mois- 
ture in otherwise sound wheat by providing 
a special grading for “tough” wheat. Tough 
wheat is often normal except for excessive 
moisture, though under some circumstances 
this is accompanied by other defects in 
quality. Since all wheats are tempered be- 
fore they are ground, American mills are 
sometimes in position to make use of tough 
Canadian wheat. 

Millability—Some wheats mill easily, 
others are more refractory; such variations 
occur within a variety or grade, and within 
a crop of the same year. Differences in 
millability find expression in the cost sheet, 
and each year the mills determine the 
variations in millability. As a rule, red 
vitreous kernels of high-protein wheats 
mill easily and cleanly. Canadian spring 
wheats tend to mill better than those of the 
United States, outside of the hard wheats 
of Montana. 

Vartety.—The variety of wheat is of im- 
portance. Yield of flour, millability, hydro- 
gen potential, ash, and color vary with 
varieties, and within varieties from year to 
year. For each crop these factors must be 
evaluated at the beginning of the season 
and they find an expression in prices 
throughout that season. Canadian hard 
spring wheats possess the advantage that 
these qualities are easily determined and 
run relatively true throughout a crop, 
within a grade, and over a large volume of 
wheat. The opposite is usually true of the 
hard spring wheats of the United States. 

Protein content.—The protein content is 
of particular importance. Other things 
being equal, hard spring wheats are in- 
creasingly valuable to the miller as the pro- 
tein content exceeds 13 per cent, though not 
in direct ratio. The premium that a mill is 
willing to pay for high protein content is 
only in part the expression of supply of and 
demand for high-protein wheats; it is in 
part determined by the schedule of milling, 
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the character of the flour, and the qualities 
of the other wheats available. American 
bakers are particularly insistent on strong 
flour and with the increase in bakery use of 
flour the specification of strength has be- 
come increasingly important in the trade. 
A great deal of bakers’ flour is nowadays 
sold on protein content. Probably no ad- 
vance attained in recent years in evaluating 
wheat is comparable to that secured 
through the introduction of protein content 
as a factor in the merchandising of wheat 
and the milling of flour.t Illustration of its 
price significance is found in the price 
range of No. 1 Dark Northern Spring wheat 
based on protein, quoted daily in the Min- 
neapolis Daily Market Record, correspond- 
ing quotations for hard winter wheat being 
also available in Kansas City. A sample 
quotation for a day, on the Minneapolis 
market, is as follows: 


PricE RANGE OF No. 1 WHEAT BASED ON PROTEIN 


Protein Over May future 


fame pereenturce sec ea: 16 to 20 cents 
PO aCL (COME ante ary area sates 15 to 19 cents 
ibe Sexe Oe hy otebes meme cook 14 to 17 cents 
TAP a DEC ACOA Gis cos clea siee 13 to 16 cents 
TOME Der Centvans secon 11 to 14 cents 


MAE DC CEC ON Le were er rone te 8 to 12 cents 


Dockage.—A defect of American grading 
standards is that they fail to take adequate 
account either of the costs of removal of 
the dockage or of the influence of unre- 
moved dockage on the flours. Certain forms 
of dockage can be removed easily and in- 
expensively; others only with great diffi- 
culty, sometimes only with hand-operated 
machines and at high cost. With dockage 
must be included deteriorated grains that 
have a deleterious effect on the flour. 
Frosted and bin-burnt kernels, rye, barley, 
and durum wheat, even in small propor- 
tions, leave taints in the flours. The influ- 
ence of dockage not only varies from crop 
to crop, but also from mill to mill, depend- 


Cf. “Protein Content: A Neglected Factor in Wheat 
Grades,” WuHeEAt Stupies, February 1926, II, 164-176. 

?In the final analysis, this represents the superi- 
ority of Canadian wheat culture over that of spring 
wheat culture in the United States—as the expression 
of newer lands, the system of fallow, the effects of 
climate, and the influence of official guidance in selec- 
tion of varieties of wheat. 


ing upon the facilities developed by differ- 
ent mills for the removal of dockage and 
upon the degree to which their flours pos- 
sess established characteristics of quality 
and uniformity. These derogating behav- 
iors, involving color, taste, or behavior of 
gluten, are naturally of particular impor- 
tance to mills with trade-mark brands. The 
presence or absence of deleterious forms of 
dockage influence mill prices of wheat, and 
these are not reflected in quotations as 
ordinarily given. 

Now it so happens, as a result of climatic 
and agricultural circumstances that need 
not be gone into here, that the hard spring 
wheats of Canada as they are purchasable 
at the head of the lakes, contain, as a rule, 
less weed seeds and other dockage than is 
present in American hard spring wheats; 
also, this dockage is more uniform, remov- 
able at more predictable cost, and usually 
less deleterious. When the crop of Canada 
is frosted, frost injury is usually widespread 
and known; otherwise the miller can safely 
purchase at Winnipeg hard spring wheat 
practically free of frosted or heat-damaged 
kernels. Frost injury occurs quite com- 
monly in spots here or there over the 
American area; hence the miller must be 
continuously on guard against frosted ker- 
nels in doméstic wheats. 

These considerations of quality lead to 
the statement that the Canadian hard 
spring wheats passing into export are 
more representative—by varieties, weights, 
grades, qualities, protein content, and dock- 
age—than are the hard spring wheats of the 
United States.? These factors have a direct 
effect upon the relative prices of Canadian 
and American wheat, as illustrated in the 
cost-sheets of American mills that are in a 
position to grind either American or Cana- 
dian hard wheat, and in the experiences of 
European mills. Within the range of crop 
variations, the superiority of Canadian 
wheat to the miller at home and abroad 
varies from 8 to 14 cents a bushel for com- 
parable grades. 

Hard winter wheat is regularly ground in 
northern mills all the way from Minnesota 
to New York. As a rule, the problem of the 
mills is to secure also high-protein spring 
wheat to mix with softer American wheats. 
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TypicaL Buyine ProcepurEs 


The purchasing division of a milling com- 
pany is conversant with the varying adapta- 
bility of the several domestic wheats to the 
flours of the concern, of which uniformity 
is a prime commercial characteristic. The 
operating division, in effect, issues orders 
to the purchasing division specifying the 
amounts, varieties, and qualities of wheats 
required continuously to maintain the mill- 
ing schedule. The wheat buyer watches the 
prices in the spring-wheat markets of the 
two countries, waiting for the moment 
when a purchase of Canadian wheat for 
milling for domestic consumption may be 
made at a net saving. The skill of the pur- 
chasing division depends on the closeness 
of contact with the manufacturing process, 
the accuracy of information on prices in 
various positions expressed c.i.f. at the mill 
door, and ability skilfully to handle the 
hedging. If there is weakness in any one of 
these, sooner or later it will be revealed in 
the cost-sheet. 

One may view the process from the sales 
organization backward to the purchasing 
division, or from this division forward to 
the sales organization. The sales organiza- 
tion, familiar with the habit-patterns of 
housewives and the specifications of bakers, 
reports to the operative division that such 
and such amounts of such and such types 
and qualities of flour have been or can be 
marketed, and it is the function of the 
operative forces to provide these flours for 
distribution. The superintendent of milling, 
familiar at the beginning of the crop year 
with the qualities of the several available 
wheats, and knowing the amounts of differ- 
ent kinds of wheat required to carry out 
the program set up by the sales organiza- 
tion, reports to the purchasing division that 
such and such amounts of wheats, by varie- 
ties, grades, and qualities, are required to 
produce the flours called for. It then be- 
comes the business of the purchasing de- 
partments to secure the denominated 
wheats, at the lowest possible prices. In 
carrying out a continuing program of pur- 
chases during the year, the wheat buyer 
keeps before him the price-sheets of the 
various Canadian and American wheats 


and he imports wheat whenever Canadian 
wheats will fit into the manufacturing pro- 
gram at a saving ultimately expressed in, 
terms of cost. 

Viewed from the opposite direction, the 
purchasing division at the opening of the 
season may buy representative wheats in 
the proportions and amounts to which the 
mill schedules have been accustomed, and 
turn these raw materials over to the opera- 
tive division, upon whom then would de- 
volve the obligation to produce out of these 
raw materials the accustomed types and 
grades of flour, these then to be turned over 
to the sales department to distribute on the 
most favorable terms. 

In fact, no mill operates in either the one 
or in the other manner as a matter of 
routine, but both types of procedure are 
flexibly combined in current mill opera- 
tions. Much depends on the relation of 
cash to futures and on the forward sales of 
flour. But Canadian wheat imported for 
consumption of flour is largely purchased 
at opportunity prices as additions to exist- 
ing stocks of domestic wheats. It is con- 
ceivable that conditions in yield and quality 
of American and Canadian wheats might be 
such as to make Canadian wheats through a 
season routinely cheaper than American 
wheats, in certain amounts, in the states 
bordering on the Great Lakes. Under these 
circumstances mill buyers would make 
large advance purchases, just as in the case 
of domestic wheats. But in fact no such 
situation in crops has yet developed. The 
price relation between Winnipeg and Min- 
neapolis is usually not the primary step in 
an importation; it is the terminal step. 
Rarely does the mill buyer find himself in 
position to say: “I have bought cheap a lot 
of No. 3 Manitoba wheat. Use it up!” Usu- 
ally the mill superintendent makes the re- 
quest for so-and-so much _ high-protein 
wheat, which becomes a specific order for 
the mill buyer to fill as cheaply as possible. 
Only occasionally, as we shall see, have the 
prices been such as to permit terminal grain 
merchants to bring in duty-paid Canadian 
wheat against a hedge, and wait for sales, 
as is the custom with domestic wheat. It is 
the practice of American mills to lay in 
heavy stocks of wheat during the late 
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summer and autumn, including hard winter 
and hard spring wheats in amounts and 
sproportions that vary from year to year. 
This is done despite a risk in premiums. At 
the same time, the mills are making ad- 
vance sales of flour and sometimes these 
equal, or indeed exceed, the volume of 
wheat stocks, representing a favorable com- 
mercial position in event of reverse carry- 
ing charges. Following the autumnal ac- 
cumulation of stocks of wheat, millers sup- 
plement these according to developments in 
the market, in the course of which it may 
become profitable to import parcels of 
Canadian wheat. 

The mill buyer (let us say, in Minneapolis 
or Buffalo, using these two as the most 
representative positions) has on his desk 
every morning the prices of the various 
grades of American and Canadian hard 
wheats, with the discounts and premiums 
as they develop under the influence of trad- 
ing. The costs of transfer from f.o.b. head 
of the lakes to c.i.f. Minneapolis and Buf- 
falo are known for the day. Glancing over 
the sheets of prices, day after day, the buyer 
will note instances in which a particular 
Canadian quotation plus duty and trans- 
portation and carrying charges will be close 
to, down to, or even below the price of com- 
parable American wheats. To determine 
whether or not it will pay to make a pur- 
chase at those terms, the mill buyer must 
know exactly what are the flour values of 
the two wheats under consideration. For 
example, it may be possible to purchase in 
Winnipeg No. 2 tough Manitoba Northern, 
otherwise normal, and deliver it duty paid 
to the mill at a price equal to or below No. 1 
choice Dark Northern. Whether this will 
prove to be an advantageous price for im- 
portation depends upon (a) the cost of dry- 
ing the Manitoba wheat or the effect of the 
excess of moisture on the tempering of a 
mixture of wheats, and (b) the respective 
protein contents, weights, yields, and mill- 
ing qualities of the wheats. The buyer may 
find Winnipeg quotations for No. 3 Mani- 
toba Northern at a level that would permit 
this wheat to be delivered at the c.i.f. price 
of No. 1 good Dark Northern. Whether or 
not this would make an advantageous im- 
portation would depend again upon ac- 


curate knowledge of weights, protein 
contents, yields, and qualities of flours. 
To give a specific illustration: one day in 
January 1925, it was possible for a lake mill 
to lay down No. 3 Manitoba Northern of 13 
per cent protein and 60 pounds weight at a 
c.i.f. price 2 cents over the c.if. price of No. 1 
Dark Northern wheat of 13 per cent protein 
and 58 pounds weight; but since 8 pounds 
more of the American than of the Canadian 
wheat was needed to make the barrel of 
flour, the intrinsic value of the Canadian 
wheat was several cents a bushel higher 
than the domestic. 

Having determined that importation of a 
parcel of a Canadian wheat is advantageous 
at current prices, the mill buyer places his 
order and hedges the transaction in the 
most favorable future. The more closely the 
buyer is familiar, on the one hand, with the 
complete range of wheat prices at Winni- 
peg and Minneapolis, and, on the other 
hand, with the flour values of the various 
wheats on both sides of the international 
line, the more frequently will he be in posi- 
tion to purchase parcels of Canadian wheat 
on terms that represent saving in the run of 
flour into which the wheat enters. Success 
in flour milling is a combination of a ma- 
jority of winning transactions with a minor- 
ity of losing transactions. For the most 
part it seems necessary for mills to be able 
to buy on declines in Canada as against 
advances in the United States. 

Imports of wheat from Canada include 
parcels of very high protein content as well 
as elevator-run grades. Millers ask two 
questions: What are the ci. mill-door 
prices of comparable Canadian and Ameri- 
can wheats? How do these prices turn out 
when interpreted into flour values? The 
higher the protein content, the smaller the 
amount of wheat to pay duty on; therefore, 
under some circumstances, it may pay to 
import the very highest protein content. 


RELATIVE ADVANTAGES OF AMERICAN 
MILLING CENTERS 


Price comparisons between Canadian and 
American wheats are, therefore, to be made 
at mill doors in the northern tier of states. 
For practical purposes, on account of limi- 
tation of markets, costs of conversion, and 
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freight rate structures, we may disregard 
all mills west of Minnesota. In Minneapolis 
and Buffalo are groups of mills in position 
to take first advantage of importation of 
Canadian wheat. Other lake milling ports, 
such as Chicago and Toledo, use Canadian 
wheat, though they stand at a disadvantage 
contrasted with Buffalo. As between Minne- 
apolis and Buffalo, Buffalo has the advan- 
tage, and since Buffalo represents the low- 
est threshold for inflow of Canadian wheat, 
this is the datum line on which price com- 
parisons are best made. 

The Buffalo district has peculiar advan- 
tages in the manufacture of flour. Mills in 
Buffalo are in position to draw wheat from 
four sources: 

1. Soft red wheat may be obtained as far 
west as St. Louis on through rate to eastern 
Trunk Territory with transit milling privi- 
leges. 

2. Hard winter wheat is available via 
Chicago on through rail-and-water rate, 
also on a slightly higher all-rail rate with 
transit milling privilege. 

3. Hard spring wheat is available on 
through rail rates from Minneapolis-Duluth 
with transit milling privilege. 

4. American and Canadian hard spring 
wheats are available via the Great Lakes 
from Duluth-Superior and Fort William— 
Port Arthur. 

The cost of moving water-borne wheat 
from the head of the lakes is the lowest; 
substantially higher are the rail-and-water 
and all-rail rates from Missouri points; 
highest is the all-rail rate from Minneapolis. 

The mills in Buffalo are thus in position 
to grind blends of hard and soft wheats, 
straight hard winter wheats, or straight 
hard spring wheats, the latter either Ameri- 
can or Canadian wheats, separate or mixed. 
These wheats are selected on the basis of 
price at mill door, yield, protein-content, 
and quality, considered as related to the 
demands of the eastern markets. Most Buf- 
falo mills blend wheats, but some are in 
position advantageously to grind straight 
spring or winter hard wheats. The mills dip 
into salable Canadian wheat, so to speak, 


1It is understood that the State Mill of North 
Dakota has ground considerable Canadian wheat that 
came in overland. 


whenever it suits their manufacturing pur- 
poses at lower ultimate cost. 

The flour output of Buffalo mills now 
runs about 7 million barrels per annum, 
including, as previously explained, a con- 
siderable proportion of flour milled from 
Canadian wheat for exportation. Into the 
outturn of Buffalo flour (regarding Buffalo 
as representative of the lower lake and 
eastern mills) enter each year varying 
amounts of soft red, hard winter, American 
hard spring, and Canadian hard spring 
wheats. 

As the result of numerous factors (mill 
capacity, labor and fuel costs, overhead, 
wheat qualities and prices, mill feed prices, 
and freight rates) Kansas and Buffalo flours 
are laid down in eastern territory at a lower 
figure than is possible for Minnesota flour. 
As between the mills of the Buffalo and 
Kansas districts, there seems to be differ- 
ence of opinion, and in any event the cir- 
cumstances vary from year to year; prob- 
ably in most years the Kansas mills enjoy 
a small advantage over the Buffalo mills. 
Millers operating simultaneously in the 
Minnesota, Kansas, and Buffalo districts 
have testified before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that flour is laid down 
in New York cheapest from Kansas, next 
from Buffalo, and highest from Minnesota. 
The variations in costs of power between 
water, hydroelectric, and steam sources 
complicate the calculations. The situation 
is furthermore made more complex by 
changing markets for mill feed, that are 
expanding in the southwest, relatively 
stationary in the northwest, and in the 
northeast meet increased competition from 
Canadian mill feed. With the existing 
freight rate structure, milling expands in 
the lower lake region and contracts in Min- 
nesota. The Buffalo mills are daily on the 
lookout for Canadian wheat at such a figure 
as will enable them to reduce their flour 
price to the eastern Trunk Territory in a 
manner not available to their competitors 
in Minnesota and Kansas, since Buffalo is 
the lowest threshold for the entrance of 
Canadian wheat. 

The Buffalo miller, with the background 
of prices in Winnipeg and Minneapolis— 
Duluth, compares c.iff. Canadian and c.if. 
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American wheats at Buffalo on the basis of 
protein content, quality, and yield. The 
Minnesota miller makes the comparison on 
the basis of producing spring-wheat flours; 
but the Buffalo miller makes the compari- 
son also on the basis of producing blended 
flours, using hard spring wheats of Cana- 


dian or American origin to blend with do- 
mestic winter wheats. Whenever it is pos- 
sible to import Canadian wheat into any 
milling district, it is possible to bring it into 
Buffalo and under current circumstances 
mills in Buffalo are in the best position to 
make advantageous merchandising use of it. 


V. TRANSPORTATION FACTORS IN IMPORTATION OF CANADIAN WHEAT 


The great bulk of the Canadian wheat 
that moves into overseas export through the 
United States is shipped through Buffalo. 
The great bulk of Canadian wheat imported 
for domestic consumption or for. export of 
flour is milled in Buffalo. The reasons for 
this are fully apparent only after considera- 
tion of transportation factors, including 
lake freight rates and the railroad rate 
structures of Canada and the United States. 
These matters can best be considered before 
dealing with the price relations between 
American and Canadian wheats which ren- 
der profitable the import of Canadian 
wheat duty-paid. 


TRANSPORTATION COSTS FROM TERMINAL 
MarKeETs TO MILLING CENTERS 


The primary shipping question relates to 
costs from wheat terminals to milling cen- 
ters. Mills purchase spring wheats on the 
basis of prices at Winnipeg and at Minne- 
apolis or Duluth. Winnipeg prices are for 
wheat in store at Fort William and Port 
Arthur; Minneapolis prices for eastern de- 
liveries are, in effect, in store or on track at 
Duluth, since for the most part rail rates to 
Minneapolis and Duluth are identical; Du- 
luth wheat prices are for wheat in store or 
on track at Duluth.’ For practical purposes, 


*Duluth prices on bread wheats have become prac- 
tically worthless to eastern millers who buy on Min- 
neapolis market prices. 

? Considerable data on these matters are given in 
“Price Spreads and Shipment Costs in the Wheat Ex- 
port Trade of Canada,’ Wuear Srupies, March 1926, 
II, 185-190, 197-201. 

>This has the general effect of making the rate 
from Duluth to Georgian Bay ports lower than that 
from Winnipeg, and the rate from Winnipeg to Buffalo 
lower than that from Duluth. 


*The tonnage of iron ore and coal are prominent 
factors in the Duluth-Superior rates. 


therefore, the head of the lakes is the 
base from which the transportation costs 
of spring wheats are calculated. Shipping 
charges include elevation and incidental 
expenses, lake freight, and insurance, and 
unloading and incidental expenses at point 
of destination. The costs of loading and un- 
loading, insurance, and the incidentals vary 
little from year to year, but the lake freight 
rates fluctuate rather widely.’ 

Only American boats can carry wheat 
from American western lake ports to 
American eastern lake ports, and only 
Canadian boats can carry wheat from 
Canadian western lake ports to Canadian 
eastern lake ports; but boats of registry in 
either country can carry wheat from west- 
ern lake ports of each country to eastern 
lake ports of the other country.* American 
boats enter freely into carrying trade from 
Canadian western lake ports, but Canadian 
boats work little out of American western 
lake ports. The length of the open season, 
the size of the crops, the tonnage of boats 
engaged in lake traffic, and competition 
with other important cargoes produce vary- 
ing interactions. When the spring-wheat 
crop is large and the eastbound movement 
is heavy, lake freight rates are high be- 
cause there is a sellers’ market for cargo 
space; when the spring-wheat crop is small 
and the lake movement light, the lake 
freight rate is low because there is a buyers’ 
market for cargo space. In consequence, 
the lake shipping rate per bushel in one 
year may be more than double that in 
another, and wide variations occur at dif- 
ferent times within the same season, some- 
times within the same week. Thus, in De- 
cember, 1922, the average freight rate from 
Fort William to Buffalo was 5.89 cents; in 
August, 1924, it was 1.47 cents. 
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The usual method of obtaining the aver- 
age lake freight rate of the year is to add 
up the prevailing lake rates on the days of 
open navigation and divide the sum by the 
number of days. This has the defect that 
the figure is not weighted for the volume of 
movement. We have endeavored to secure 
a weighting by using figures secured from 
commercial sources over the past six years. 
In our subsequent price comparisons we 
have employed as average total costs of 
transporting wheat, including elevation, 
insurance, etc., as well as freight rates, the 
figure of 8 cents, but in any year the 
weighted price, and still more the “oppor- 
tunity price,” at particular times, might 
deviate as much as several cents from this 
figure. This figure of 8 cents is higher than 
current costs by at least 2 cents, but this 
does not affect the argument on import 
price parity, since the rate is the same from 
both Duluth-Superior and Fort William— 
Port Arthur. 

The cost of shipping wheat from Duluth 
to Buffalo is practically the same as from 
Fort William. The fluctuations, however, 
are likely to be wider on account of greater 
variations in volume of wheat movement 
from Duluth. Lake freight rates from 
Chicago to Buffalo are usually close to those 
from Duluth to Buffalo. During the years 
1921-25, the rates from Chicago have never 
been higher than from Duluth and have in 
three of the four years varied from a half- 
cent to a cent less than the rate from Du- 
luth, about 2 to 4 cents per bushel. The rail 
rate from Chicago to Buffalo, which is a 
through rate with milling in transit at Buf- 
falo, is only equaled by the lake rate when 
the lake rate is high. As a rule, the cost of 
moving wheat from Chicago to Buffalo by 
rail will run about 2 cents higher than by 
water. Spring wheat is moved through 
Chicago to Buffalo only as a matter of 
emergency; but hard winter wheat usually 
moves through Chicago, thence by water or 
by rail, depending on the position of the 
water rate. 


FREIGHT RATES FROM COUNTRY POINTS 
TO TERMINAL MARKETS 


The hard wheat freight rate structure 
consists of one set of rates from country 


points to terminals at Duluth, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, etc., and another set 
of rates from these terminals to Trunk Ter- 
ritory and through it to the Atlantic States, 
with compensatory rates for flour and 
supposedly proportionate adjustments for 
transit milling privileges. The Canadian 
wheat rate structure has a comparable set 
of rates from country points to Fort 
William and Port Arthur and a second set 
of rail rates from the head of the lakes to 
lower lake and maritime terminals. With 
a comparison of the rail or rail-water rates 
from the central terminals eastward on 
the two sides of the international boundary 
line, we are not here concerned. The exist- 
ing differences between rates from country 
points to central terminals on the two sides 
of the international boundary line have no 
direct bearing on the importation of Cana- 
dian wheat. But since they may acquire a 
bearing with possible alterations in the 
rate structure, we may briefly review the. 
present position. 

Wheat freight rates from points in the 
hard-spring-wheat states to Minneapolis 
and Duluth are much higher than from 
comparable points in the Prairie Provinces 
to Fort William. The northwestern carriers 
make no attempt to meet the Canadian 
rates, in the sense of carrying American 
wheat as cheaply to Duluth as Canadian 
wheat is carried to Fort William.? Since 
lake freight rates from Fort William and 
Duluth to Buffalo are usually the same, this 
means that the cost of carrying wheat from 
western farms to Buffalo is much higher 
for American than for Canadian wheat. 
For example, it costs about 10 cents a 
bushel more to deliver in Buffalo wheat 
from Havre, Montana, than from Medicine 
Hat, Alberta. 

It would lead us too far astray to enter 
into a discussion of the development of 
wheat rate structure on the two sides of the 
international boundary. Suffice it to say 
that Canadian rates for hauling wheat to 

1The proposed reductions in rail rates from the 
Northwest to Atlantic States by the Minneapolis and 
St. Louis and Soo railroads might, if granted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, open up this ques- 
tion. 

Over comparable distances, the Canadian roads 


haul a hundred pounds 41 miles for 1 cent, the 
American roads only 23 miles for 1 cent. 
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the headof the lakes are substantially 
lower than American rates to Minneapolis, 
Duluth, and Chicago. A few illustrations 
given in Table 3 serve to make the situation 
clear. It must be specifically stated that no 
inferences are to be drawn from these fig- 
ures in respect of the fairness of the wheat 
freight rates in the two countries as related 
to costs of service, quality of service, and 
net returns or dividend returns of the rail- 
ways concerned. 


TABLE 3.—COMPARISON OF CANADIAN AND AMERICAN 
FreiIGuHT RATES ON WHEAT* 


(Rates in cents per 100 pounds) 


To Fort William To Duluth Distance | Canadian| American 
from from (miles) rate rate 
)BYey ae Se 15 occtO Gl Nera eee one 350 14 
Three River 
Porte ge la JOEWUNS oa oe 283 16% 
[Pa eHH ee Sa toy ee NE tm ote 475 - 15 
Warren ... 302 | 16% 
PN TIStiT Erte oes ees 500) 16 
Noyes ..... 363 17% 
Brand Onwerscl eee ecses 550 16 
Hannah.) 421 19% 
(GriswOldigetad|/o chistes se cer: Lo ke 
Antler 75 522 22% 
WGI XGKS IY ouseccte tes canetreuceeees 600 18 
Northgate . 581 | 26% 
Filemiinse eel ire cto rs se | aks 
Crosbyareerer 615 | 20 
GLentellerre hence ero AOD akg 
Snowden .. 650 30 
Regi aware sore se sa 175 90 
Glasgow ... 780 35 
WIGYORNS VENY slloaacohoo ues 817 20 
SackatoOluen tires conta 899 | 24 
Havrens. sc. 933 39% 
Medicine atlirimecs ac. 1075 94 
eth brid emetic 1176 25 
Cut Bank 1062 44% 
Ibi 9 dladcnoaodooce 1268 26 
Riexfondmare a m252 51% 


* Figures compiled by Minneapolis Traffic Association. 


For the most part this difference falls on 
the grower’s price for wheat; but under 
some circumstances, as when a_ Buffalo 
miller is deliberating between top-grade 
Montana and Alberta wheats, with the 
higher freight rate from Montana to Buffalo 
and the premiums in the cash market at 
Minneapolis, the lower Canadian rate might 
give a net price advantage to the imported 
wheat. This also would be the case if a 
Minneapolis miller were comparing the 


price of country-bought wheat in Montana 
with that of country-bought wheat in Can- 
ada or elevator wheat in Winnipeg. 


EFFECT OF RATE STRUCTURES 


The differences in rail rates for hauling 
wheat in the two countries have also a bear- 
ing on the relations of Minneapolis to Buf- 
falo mills, since they contribute to making 
Canadian wheat as expensive c.i.f. Minne- 
apolis as c.if. Buffalo, plus the obvious 
advantage to Buffalo of proximity to con- 
suming flour markets. The international 
overland rail rates from Canadian points 
to Minneapolis and Duluth stand upon the 
higher American level of wheat rates, not 
on the lower Canadian level of wheat rates. 
As a rule, the cheapest way of bringing 
Canadian wheat to Minneapolis is via boat 
from Fort William to Duluth, then via rail 
to Minneapolis... This water-rail rate is 
relatively low because the rail rate from 
Duluth to Chicago, and the identical rate 
from Duluth to Chicago via Minneapolis 
with milling-in-transit privilege, are rates 
made low to compete with the all-water 
rate from Duluth to Chicago. The transfer 
of wheat from Fort William to Minneapolis 
is an inefficient operation and the total cost 
is as high as the cost from Fort William to 
Buffalo, if the flour to be ground from the 
Canadian wheat in Minneapolis is for un- 
restricted distribution. Quite consistently, 
wheat can be brought from Fort William to 
Minneapolis more cheaply than overland to 
Minneapolis from country points in the 
Prairie Provinces of Canada; that is, the 
rail transfer to Minneapolis is still more 
inefficient that the rail-water-rail transfer. 
The hardest, highest-protein wheats come 
from comparable longitudes in Montana, 
Alberta, and Saskatchewan. Minneapolis 
mills are frequently in position to buy high- 
protein Alberta wheat at Fort William for 
less money than the premium price at coun- 
try points in Montana; in these instances the 
duty on Canadian wheat is little more than 
a stand-off against the freight rate from 
Montana. Under these circumstances, -the 
high water-rail rate from Fort William to 


*The rail rates are discriminatory; the rate from 
Regina to Fort William is 20 cents and to Duluth 
32, while the rail rate from Fort William to Duluth 
is 36 cents. 
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Minneapolis, and the inability of Canadian 
growers to secure to Minneapolis overland 
rates as low as the lowest Canadian rates to 
Fort William, keep Canadian wheat high in 
price at Minneapolis relative to Buffalo. 
Aside from small border trade, Canadian 
wheat is transported to eastern American 
mills more cheaply than to western mills. 
The international boundary, the policies of 
Canadian railroads, and established prac- 
tices of the grain trade combine to exagger- 
ate the costs of delivery of Canadian wheat 
to western American mills. It is imprac- 
ticable and costly to ship overland by rail 
from the Prairie Provinces across the inter- 
national border into the United States. 
Canadian railroads control several connec- 
tions into Minneapolis—the Canadian 
National Railway through Winnipeg via 
International Falls, and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway through Winnipeg via 
Emerson and through Moose Jaw via Por- 
tal. These roads are physically in position 
to deliver Canadian grain directly to Minne- 
apolis. This is particularly true of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and at a great 
saving in distance. Moose Jaw is 722 miles 
from Minneapolis; the rail distance from 
Moose Jaw to Minneapolis via Fort William 
and Port Arthur—Duluth is 966 miles, to 
which the 160-mile lake journey must be 
added. Obviously, a substantial saving in 
haul would be accomplished by the over- 
land trip, but this is impracticable, in part 
because the Canadian railroads are averse 
to allowing their grain cars to leave Canada, 
except in the case of Duluth. The turnover 
of grain cars is a point of particular im- 
portance to the Canadian railroads during 
the autumn; but with all allowances for 
risks of detention within the United States, 
this does not hold after the first of January. 
A standing reason for aversion to overland 
shipments is that the railroads wish to have 
the revenue of the long haul. To this must 
be added the desire of the Canadians to 
secure the various handling and service 
charges in Winnipeg and at the head of the 


1The Canadian Northern Railway is willing to 
allow grain cars to go to Duluth, but the all-rail rate 
is excessive. 

2In practice, it costs 5 cents a bushel over the 
Winnipeg basis to divert wheat out of the regular 
channel for overland shipment to Minneapolis. 


lakes. The sum total of these factors, added 
to defective rate structure, undeveloped 
country inspection, and current grain-trad- 
ing practices, is that wheat from Moose Jaw 
is by several cents per bushel more expen- 
sive delivered overland to Minneapolis than 
via the head of the lakes. Also, the price 
is as high at Minneapolis via the head of the 
lakes as delivered to Buffalo via the head 
of the lakes, and milling companies with 
mills in both locations so regard the posi- 
tion. From Regina to Fort William the 
Canadian Pacific Railway hauls one hun- 
dred pounds of wheat 39 miles for one 
cent. If the same rate were established by 
the Soo Railway, it would deliver one hun- 
dred pounds overland to Minneapolis for 
21 cents, whereas the current rate is 32 
cents. If the all-rail costs from Canadian 
points to Minneapolis could be established 
on the same basis as rail costs from Cana- 
dian points to Fort William, the result 
would favor importation. 

The Northern Pacific and the Great 
Northern Railways have Winnipeg connec- 
tions, but are apparently unable to origi- 
nate traffic there. The main body of wheat 
passes in a continuous stream through Win- 
nipeg to the head of the lakes. A deflec- 
tion of the stream into American cars at 
Winnipeg would involve reloading and 
other transfer costs;? and these, with the 
unwillingness of the Canadian railroads to 
empty their cars for reloading into Ameri- 
can cars, together with inspections, han- 
dling expenses, and trading practices, make 
such transfers impracticable. The Great 
Northern Railway has also two lines into 
Manitoba, to Portage la Prairie and Bran- 
don, that geographically seem adapted to 
originating wheat traffic and bringing out 
wheat, but practically do not do so, since 
the wheat of this region is not of high pro- 
tein content. The Great Northern Railway 
has a connection at Northgate, North Da- 
kota, with a line of the Canadian National 
Railway from Regina, comparable to the 
Soo line from Moose Jaw to Minneapolis. 
The failure of the American carriers to 
originate traffic in Canada is due partly to 
the fact that Minnesota mill purchases in 
Canada are, for the most part, made under 
particular and transient circumstances, 
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whereas originating wheat traffic at the out- 
posts of American railroads in Canada and 
exchanging cars or transferring wheat from 
Canadian to American cars at junction 
points presupposes a routine and foresee- 
able flow of wheat. 

The average cost of carrying wheat from 
Fort William to Buffalo, including freight, 
insurance, and all incidental charges, as 
stated above, runs close to 8 cents a bushel. 
Ordinarily bottoms are amply available and 
competition is keen, since both Canadian- 
owned and American-owned boats are able 
to enter the commerce of wheat from Cana- 
dian to American lake ports. It costs usu- 
ally about 4 cents a bushel for freight, in- 
surance, and other incidental expenses, to 
take wheat out of store at Fort William and 
Port Arthur and to deliver it afloat in 
Duluth. The freight rate from Duluth to 
Minneapolis, including elevator transfer 
charges, milling-in-transit, penalty, and 
other incidental charges, practically brings 
the figure to 8 cents a bushel on the average, 
for unrestricted shipment of flour from 
Minneapolis.’ If the flour is to be disposed 
of in Chicago territory, however, the Min- 
neapolis mills disregard, and in effect save, 
the 4 cents per bushel rail cost from 
Duluth to Minneapolis, since the rate from 
Duluth to Chicago via Minneapolis with 
transit milling privilege is the same as the 
direct rate from Duluth to Chicago. Obvi- 
ously, therefore, the comparable costs of 
movement of flour from Minneapolis and 
from Buffalo, or other lake ports, deter- 
mine to some extent the distribution of 
grinding of Canadian wheat, since a Cana- 
dian (but not an American) wheat costs 
practically the same at mill door in Buffalo 
and Minneapolis. 

As arule, mills at and east of lower lake 
ports undertake to provide themselves by 
lake shipments with sufficient hard wheat 
to cover their needs through the winter 
until lake navigation reopens, or draw on 
wheat in store in elevator or boat. But very 
occasionally rail shipments of hard spring 
wheat to Buffalo are made during the 
winter. 


* Though we have set the cost for both Minneapolis 
and Buffalo at 8 cents, this is likely to be higher for 
Minneapolis and lower for Buffalo. 


From the foregoing it follows that the 
c.if. mill-door price of Canadian wheat is 
on the average not far from the same to 
mills all the way from Minneapolis to Buf- 
falo, though with an advantage in favor of 
Buffalo. From this, however, it does not 
follow that all mills along the lakes will 
import Canadian wheat for blending with 
domestic wheat when a particular grade is 
available at a certain price. With each mill 
the decision will depend upon the schedule 
of production, the positions of the flour 
markets, and the characteristics and avail- 
able supply of domestic wheats. Some mills 
are peculiarly adapted to make savings by 
use of Canadian wheats; others are rarely 
in position to do so. Appraised as an act of 
merchandising, every import of wheat from 
Canada is an alternative transaction. 

That prominent lake ports stand at ap- 
proximate parity with each other in respect 
of c.if. Canadian wheat prices is broadly 
true, but not as applied to specific transac- 
tions, in particular between Minneapolis 
and Buffalo. The lake freight rates from 
Fort William to Duluth and from Fort 
William to Buffalo are both subject to 
variations independent of each other and 
of different orders of magnitude. Lake 
freight rates from Fort William to Buffalo 
may vary by several cents a bushel at dif- 
ferent times and may vary from day to day 
in a manner that appears wholly erratic to 
the observer but is partly foreseeable by the 
expert shipper. The lake freight rate from 
Fort William to Duluth does not ordinarily 
vary much. Wheat is carried from Fort 
William to Duluth in small boats (rarely 
of over 100,000 bushels capacity) which are 
practically restricted to this inter-port 
trade, their principal business being the 
carrying of Canadian screenings to Duluth. 
Since the charges for elevation at both 
ends, insurance, and other commissions are 
relatively stable and the freight rate to 
Minneapolis is fixed, the cost of carrying 
wheat from Fort William and Port Arthur 
to Minneapolis is usually more calculable 
than the rate from Fort William to Buffalo. 
This merely has the result of making cor- 
rect anticipation of the actual cost of 
carrying wheat a more important factor for 
Buffalo than for Minneapolis mills. With 


COMPARISONS OF WINNIPEG AND MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


stated prices for wheat in Winnipeg and 
Minneapolis, it may be an advantageous 
and adventitious lake freight rate that 
makes practicable an import of Canadian 
wheat into Buffalo for grinding for domes- 
tic consumption; in another case, an import 
seemingly practicable on the basis of Win- 
nipeg and Minneapolis prices is made im- 
possible by an unfavorable lake freight rate 
at the moment. From this point of view, the 
problem is simplified during the winter 
when the Buffalo miller buys from store. 
Not only can Buffalo draw Canadian 
grain as cheaply as Minneapolis, but Cana- 
dian wheat is available to Buffalo millers 
in volume, both physically and in a mer- 
chandising sense, in a way that does not 
hold at all for Minneapolis. Minneapolis 
has a large sample market while Buffalo 
has none for American spring wheat; Buf- 
falo has large amounts of American wheat 
physically available and at the same time 
large amounts of Canadian wheat are pass- 
ing through Buffalo in transit and may be 
withdrawn for consumption. During the 
past three crop years, of the 97 million 
bushels of wheat that left Duluth by boat 
for American ports, 86 million bushels went 
to Buffalo; over 300 million bushels of Ca- 
nadian wheat passed through Buffalo. De- 
spite equal freight costs, Fort William— 
Buffalo and Fort William—Minneapolis, for 
Minneapolis millers, the transaction in- 
volves wheat across the distant border, 
whereas for Buffalo it may involve wheat 
within the border and directly at hand. 
Even if the markets for flour were identical 
for Minneapolis and Buffalo (they are not), 
Buffalo would still possess an advantage 
through the physical presence of the wheat. 


Vit 
WHEAT 


The foregoing discussion indicates that 
importation of Canadian wheat to be milled 
into flour for domestic consumption de- 
pends upon an intimate knowledge of rela- 
tive prices as well as wheat qualities, 
milling specifications, and shipping charges. 
We are, therefore, led to consider the perti- 
nent relationships of wheat prices that im- 
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Since it costs as much to move Canadian 
wheat from Fort William to Minneapolis as 
from Fort William to Buffalo (for unre- 
stricted distribution of flour), Minneapolis 
and Buffalo are approximately on parity for 
grinding Canadian wheat for domestic con- 
sumption of flour. Since it costs about as 
much to ship American wheat from Duluth 
to Buffalo as Canadian wheat from Fort 
William to Buffalo, Canadian and Ameri- 
can wheats, other things being equal, stand 
on parity at Buffalo except for tariff duty. 
Since it costs about 8 cents to ship Ameri- 
can wheat from Duluth to Buffalo, the mills 
at Minneapolis and Buffalo stand about 8 
cents off parity, other things being equal, 
in the grinding of American wheat. Buffalo 
has, however, a heavy advantage over Min- 
neapolis in the cost of laying flour down in 
eastern Trunk Territory. The relative dis- 
advantage of Buffalo on American wheat 
and advantage on Canadian wheat make 
for increased use of Canadian wheat at 
Buffalo, as compared with Minneapolis, to 
which must be added the heavy influence 
of proximity to the eastern market.’ 

The carrying charges to be added to the 
duty to secure the c.i.f. American price hold 
for the season of open navigation on the 
lakes. During the period of closed lake 
navigation the figure to Buffalo is increased 
by the amount of the storage charges, while 
the figure for Minneapolis is increased to 
correspond to the overland freight charges, 
several cents per bushel higher than the 
water-rail charges from Fort William to 
Minneapolis. Thus for both winter and sum- 
mer, Buffalo holds an advantage over Min- 
neapolis in the delivered price of Canadian 
wheat. 


RELEVANT COMPARISONS OF WINNIPEG AND MINNEAPOLIS 


PRICES 


porting millers must watch in order to 
determine whether or not to buy Canadian 
wheat and pay the duty on it. Since Buffalo 


1Since the horizontal elevation of freight rates, 
Minneapolis stands under a heavy disadvantage with 
Buffalo in eastern flour markets. 

2 With full appreciation of the present advantages 
of the Buffalo district, one must not exaggerate them. 
They may be expected to persist so long as the milling 
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has had no organized wheat market,’ it is 
necessary to consider wheat prices in Win- 
nipeg (for grain in store at Fort William 
and Port Arthur) and at Minneapolis, and 
to make suitable allowance for shipping 
costs to Buffalo. While it is impracticable 
to take into account all of the price details 
considered by the mill purchaser, sufficient 
data can be assembled to show when and 
under what circumstances the opportunity 
for profitable importation might exist. 


INFLUENCES AFFECTING PRICES 


Prices of wheats in Winnipeg and Min- 
neapolis are subject to three sets of influ- 
ences: domestic, intracontinental, and in- 
tercontinental. Prices of cash wheats and 
of contracts for futures are subject to 
domestic influences in each country, both 
upward and downward to the extent of 
possibly several cents, usually covering 
short rather than long periods, and involv- 
ing commonly both cash and futures but 
sometimes one or the other. It is the func- 
tion of the discriminating traders in each 
country to discern the nature, extent, and 
duration of domestic influences causing 
price changes peculiar to each country. 

By intracontinental influences we under- 
stand such as involve the prices of spring 
wheats on both sides of the international 
boundary line as registered in Winnipeg 
and Minneapolis. These are more likely to 
find direct expression in the prices of fu- 
tures than in cash prices; in any event, the 
cash prices are likely to be less affected. 
But Winnipeg and Minneapolis prices, 
though usually moving in the same direc- 
tion, need not rise or fall simultaneously or 
to the same extent. And sometimes prices 
rise in one market and fall in the other, a 
point of importance when the decline is in 
Winnipeg and the rise in Minneapolis. 


capacity does not overrun the consuming markets. 
This means that flour from Buffalo holds advantages 
for export trade and in Atlantic states, but the situa- 
tion would be altered if flour production in the dis- 
trict were to be so expanded as to necessitate a west- 
bound movement of flour. 

+For the future this will not be the case, since the 
New York Produce Exchange has recently inaugurated 
a system of future trading based on deliveries of both 
Canadian and American wheats at Buffalo. 

*The new system of future contracts on the New 
York Produce Exchange may introduce new variations, 


When the price of futures rises or falls in 
either Minneapolis or Winnipeg, as against 
the other, if the deflection is wide enough 
to constitute an opportunity for spreading, 
contract sales will be made in the higher 
and purchases in the lower market, and this 
tends to bring the two again into line. The 
cash prices are affected since many sales of 
cash wheat in both markets are on the basis 
of the future. Variations in the margin be- 
tween Winnipeg and Minneapolis are really 
extraordinary in view of the practicability 
of spreading within the two markets; it is 
not uncommon for the margin between 
Winnipeg and Minneapolis prices to shrink 
or expand by 5 cents a bushel within a few 
days. 

By intercontinental price influences we 
understand such as operate on wheat prices 
in North America from Liverpool or, more 
correctly, from Australia, Argentina, India, 
and Europe acting directly or through 
Liverpool. Sometimes Minneapolis and 
Winnipeg react with Liverpool synchro- 
nously. The trends are naturally quite the 
same under comparable circumstances. 
When Winnipeg is actively exporting to 
Liverpool and Duluth is not, one would ex- 
pect Winnipeg to react to Liverpool more 
directly than Minneapolis; but curious and 
frequent exceptions are to be noted. Some- 
times Minneapolis follows Liverpool more 
closely than Winnipeg, at other times Min- 
neapolis lags behind Winnipeg; sometimes 
one or the other, or both, fail to respond to 
Liverpool. Sometimes it is the North Ameri- 
can markets that lead Liverpool upward or 
downward, and leadership may lie with 
Canada or with the United States.’ 

All of these interrelations are within vari- 
able ranges of prices. There is no single 
price of wheat, nothing that can be called 
a datum-line. There is a range of prices 
(sales or quotations) corresponding to a 
range of qualities, a range of services, and a 
range of merchandising factors. These fac- 
tors may be such as to make the effective 
range of prices narrow; they may, however, 
so operate as to make the range wide. The 
qualities and variations that affect the 
range of wheat prices in this country need 
not be the same at a particular time as those 
that affect the range in Canada or abroad. 
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In general the range of wheat prices is much 
narrower in Canada and abroad than in the 
United States. The price differences be- 
tween different soft wheats and different 
hard wheats are due to intrinsic differences 
in millability, color, ash, yield, protein con- 
tent, and baking behavior of flours, to 
which must be added varying costs of 
movement of different distances; these are 
influenced by habits of bread consumers in 
the different countries. 

Viewing the situation strictly from the 
standpoint of price comparisons (as if one 
were not in possession of information as to 
millers’ needs and qualities of the wheats), 
have there been times during the past three 
years when the prices of wheats in the two 
positions have been such as to place Cana- 
dian wheat on import parity?! Have there 
been days when cash grain merchants could 
add to the price at Winnipeg the duty and 
the various shipping charges, hedge, and 
sell the wheat at a profit at Minneapolis or 
Buffalo? 


RELEVANT PricE MATERIAL 


Price material for answering such ques- 
tions is presented in an extensive appendix 
to this study, containing series of daily 
prices in Winnipeg and Minneapolis during 
the last three crop years. In order that these 
tabulations may be readily studied, it is 
necessary specifically to describe them. Ex- 
cept for the quotations for the nearest fu- 
ture, all prices but one are published cash 
sales and quotations. Daily prices and 
weekly averages make evident the charac- 
teristic difference between these markets, 
which is the narrowness of the range in 
Winnipeg and the width of the range in 
Minneapolis. 

At Winnipeg sales are made on the basis 
of inspections and gradings, for wheat in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur. The 
quotations on the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change represent practically unadjusted 
quotations. The lowest and the highest 


1 By import parity is to be understood the position 
when duty-paid Canadian wheat can be delivered to 
mills in the United States in competition with domes- 
tic wheat. 

2 These have been obtained from the records of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange through the kindness of 
W. Sanford Evans. 


prices are precisely what they are stated to 
be; the closing price corresponds to the 
latest bona fide transaction on the Exchange 
in a given session. 

We have tabulated three series of cash 
prices for Winnipeg: (1) the lows and highs 
of the trading days of each week for No. 3 
Manitoba Northern, selected because of its 
comparability with No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring;” (2) the cash closing prices of Nos. 
1, 2, and 3 Manitoba Northern; and (3) the 
cash closing prices of tough Nos. 1, 2, and 3 
Manitoba Northern. There is no informa- 
tion on carload sales such as is available 
for Minneapolis. Nor are there published 
data by which the daily sales at Winnipeg 
might be accurately weighted, but this 
omission is of minor importance because 
the grades run so true. Offers are quoted 
in Winnipeg on the basis of the nearest 
future, but on account of evenness of 
quality within the grades these usually run 
close to the prices of futures, and there- 
fore have not the importance in Winnipeg 
that they have in Minneapolis. There are 
no quoted premiums within the grades on 
the Winnipeg market and no regular quota- 
tions on protein content. Indeed, for the 
most part, wheat is not sold on protein 
content or from special binnings, though 
some Canadian and American millers, 
when purchasing by inspection and grade 
at Winnipeg, do secure a certain protein 
content either by specification or because 
they have assured themselves by analysis 
of the content of protein. In glancing over 
the day’s prices, one observes continuous 
variations, but they do not indicate that 
notable trading transactions are commonly 
possible at opportunity prices within a day, 
taking advantage of momentary breaks in 
price. The grades and qualities are so much 
more even and the wheat is so consistent in 
variety that the range of prices in Canada 
is comparatively narrow. 

The Grain Exchange of Minneapolis pos- 
sesses a large and active sample market. 
Some Minneapolis mills have country ele- 
vator connections and others buy in the 
country “to-arrive” on the basis of inspec- 
tion, grade, and analysis. But to a large 
extent, Minneapolis mills secure their sup- 
plies by purchase in carload lots. These 
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transactions are so extensive, in number of 
cars and in grades and qualities, as to be 
highly representative of the available 
wheats of the hard spring-wheat area, in- 
cluding Montana. These transactions are re- 
vealed in two sets of quotations: directly by 
reported sales in car-lots, by grade, at the 
exact price; and indirectly by quotations on 
the basis of the price of the nearest future 
or a stated future. We have tabulated both 
of these—namely, the low and the high of 
the car-lot cash sales for No. 1 Dark North- 
ern Spring, and the low and high based on 
the futures prices. For comparison we give 
also the weighted cash sales of No. 1 Dark 
Northern Spring, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Also, we give the cash closing prices is- 
sued by the Closing Committee on Wheat 
Prices. These prices are not a record of the 
last bona fide transactions of a market 
session, but are adjusted prices. The com- 
mittee keeps a careful run of current trans- 
actions and interprets and adjudges them 
from the standpoint of its knowledge of the 
values of the different grades and qualities 
on the basis of premium over or discount 
under the future, including considerations 
of weight, protein content, and foreign ma- 
terials; thus the values as placed represent 
prices paid and bona fide bids for certain 
qualities of the several grades at the close 
of the marketing session. The committee 
gives three groups from low to high for 
No. 1 Dark Northern Spring—“ordinary to 
good,” “good to choice,” and “choice to 
fancy.” We have tabulated the low and the 
high, the low being the closing price of the 
lowest “ordinary to good” and the high the 
highest closing price of the “choice to 
fancy.” Finally, we have tabulated the cash 
closing prices of the lowest No. 3 Dark 
Northern Spring, to illustrate the range be- 
tween the bottom of No. 3 and the top of 
No. 1, this range being roughly comparable, 
so far as a comparison may be made, with 
that between the bottom of the tough No. 3 
and the top of No. 1 Manitoba Northern at 
Winnipeg. 

When one scrutinizes the Minneapolis 
daily prices and weekly averages, one ob- 
serves numerous illustrations of substantial 
fluctuations of cash prices within a day that 


represent variations not adequately repro- 
duced in the averages. This is in sharp con- 
trast to the situation in Winnipeg. The 
price of wheat in Winnipeg, while it can 
hardly be represented graphically as a line, 
can at least be represented as a narrow 
range; the price of wheat in Minneapolis, 
however, can be represented graphically 
only as a broad range. Consequently, both 
daily and weekly averages are much more 
significant for Winnipeg than for Minne- 
apolis. Indeed, the only way of understand- 
ing purchases in Minneapolis is to study the 
sheet of daily transactions, either in carload 
lots or quotations on the basis of futures. 
This is particularly true when one is under- 
taking to determine under what circum- 
stances millers turn from American spring 
wheat to Canadian spring wheat for grind- 
ing for domestic consumption. 

The tables give in addition the closing 
prices of contracts for the nearest future for 
Winnipeg and Minneapolis, with indication 
of the week in which the quotation changes 
forward from one trading month to an- 
other. 


GENERAL METHOD OF PRICE COMPARISON 


In comparisons designed to show oppor- 
tunity for importation at Buffalo, one may 
disregard transportation costs, for these are 
roughly the same from Minneapolis or Du- 
luth as from Fort William. To determine, 
therefore, when Canadian wheat stands at 
import parity with American hard spring 
wheat at Buffalo, one needs only to make a 
direct comparison of Minneapolis prices 
with Winnipeg prices plus duty (30 cents a 
bushel to April 5, 1924, thereafter 42 cents‘). 


‘If a sliding scale of tariff on wheat were to be 
applied accurately, it would not treat wheat as unity; 
rather it would determine the comparative costs of 
raising wheat of 60 pounds per bushel and 14 per cent 
protein wheat in Canada and in the United States. 
From the standpoint both of growers and millers, a 
rational tariff on wheat would take account of quali- 
ties, just as in the case of wool. As provided for in the 
Fordney-McCumber Act, the tariff on wheat was pre- 
viously held to apply to wheat exclusive of dockage. 
More recently, however, it has been held that a certain 
minimum of dockage is a natural component of com- 
mercial wheat and carries the duty. The duty to be 
assessed on wheat screenings (i.e., the dockage) and 
mill feed respectively modifies to some extent the 
effective meaning of the tariff of 42 cents and may, 
indeed, be determinate in a particular transaction; but 
the subject is too technical and not sufficiently im- 
portant to be considered here. 
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To make the same comparison at Minneap- 
olis, one must add to the Winnipeg prices 
not only the duty but a sum to cover ship- 
ment costs on Canadian wheat to Minneap- 
olis. For this sum we have used the round 
figure of 8 cents per bushel (see above, p. 
19), assuming the wheat to be milled for 
unrestricted distribution. In either case the 
procedure is somewhat inexact. The poten- 
tial importer making the comparisons uses. 
of course, the actual figures of the day; 
hence the number of days or weekly aver- 
ages in which our tabulations show import 
price parity may be too many or too few 
because of divergence of actual costs from 
our assumed figures. 

We first make the price comparisons be- 
tween one grade of American hard spring 
wheat (namely, No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring) and the most comparable grade of 
Canadian hard spring wheat (namely, No. 3 
Manitoba Northern),* with further compari- 
sons of prices of higher Canadian grades 
when applicable, excluding, because too 
specialized, comparisons between fancy 
high-protein Montana wheats and the most 
comparable high Canadian grades. 


COMPARISONS FOR BUFFALO 


As applied to Buffalo, the figures for Min- 
neapolis and Winnipeg prices, plus duty, 
are placed in parallel columns. It is then 
found that in some weeks the Winnipeg 
prices, plus duty, lie within the range of 
American prices; in particular, the clos- 
ing Winnipeg price will be found below 
the top of the range of closing Minneapolis 
prices. One can, further, find out to which 
of the three groups of No. 1 Dark Northern, 
given in the closing price reports, the price 
of Winnipeg wheat approximates; some- 
times it will be only the “choice to fancy” 


1Qr about 4 cents if the flour is to be distributed 
into Chicago territory. This figure has not been used. 


2 British millers regard Manitoba No. 3 as too vari- 
able, compared with No. 1, and both are less uniform 
than before the war; but American mills find Mani- 
toba No. 3 much less variable than Dark Northern 
No. 1. Alberta hard spring wheat was very fine in the 
1923 and 1924 crops. Therefore, Vancouver No. 3 for 
European millers was as good in those years as 
Atlantic shipments of Manitoba No. 2. Readers tn- 
terested in British opinion on North American wheats 
are referred to the Report of the Royal Grain Inquiry 
Commission, 1923, Appendix, pp. 156-191. 


bracket, but it may be the middle or even 
the lower bracket, “ordinary to good.” 
Under these circumstances, Canadian wheat 
is at least potentially on an import basis. 
Weekly averages are not conclusive because 
a careful scrutiny of the daily prices will 
indicate that often such “price parity” is 
present on a day or two of a week, but is 
not shown in the average for the week. 
Even though the weekly average indicates 
price parity, it does not follow that this 
exists on each day of the week. A tabula- 
tion of the comparisons of weekly averages 
is given in Table 4, page 28. 

The next procedure is to determine 
whether import price parity was limited to 
normal and tough No. 3 Manitoba Northern. 
One then takes, for the particular weeks in 
which import price parity existed for grade 
No. 3, the Winnipeg average prices of nor- 
mal and tough No. 2 plus duty, and com- 
pares these with the average top prices for 
No. 1 Dark Northern Spring at Minneapolis. 
One finds a lesser number of weeks natu- 
rally; and import price parity exists for 
tough No. 2 more frequently than for nor- 
mal No. 2. In certain weeks the average 
prices of normal and tough No. 2 Manitoba 
Northern were under the average top prices 
of No. 1 Dark Northern, and this represents 
a broader range of practicable purchases 
for the American importer. 

Finally, one takes the Winnipeg average 
prices of normal and tough No. 1 Manitoba 
Northern plus duty and compares these 
with the average top prices of No. 1 Dark 
Northern Spring at Minneapolis in those 
weeks in which No. 2 was on import parity. 
Import price parity of No. 1 normal or 
tough Manitoba Northern has been very 
rarely found. Whenever import price par- 
ity of No. 1 Canadian wheat exists, this 
furnishes mills with an opportunity to im- 
port special lots of high-protein wheat as 
alternative to the searching-out of special 
lots of high-protein Montana hard spring 
wheat. 

We have listed the prices of No. 3 tough 
Manitoba Northern for purposes of com- 
parison, because this really represents 
grain just below normal No. 3. While it is 
true that tough wheat is often normal ex- 
cept for moisture content and when dried is 
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TABLE 4.— MINNEAPOLIS-WINNIPEG PRICE COMPARISONS FOR WEEKS IN WHICH MINNEAPOLIS PRICES 
APPROXIMATED WINNIPEG Prices PLus Dutry* 


(Weekly average prices in cents per bushel) 


| 
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* Based on Appendix Tables. 
*To April 5, 1924, duty 30 cents; thereafter, 42 cents. 
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classified of the grade, to a distant miller 
there is nevertheless some risk involved in 
the purchase of tough wheat at Fort Wil- 
liam. By and large, tough wheat is better 
adapted to mixing than to blending and the 
price is often not sufficiently below that of 
normal No. 3 to warrant a miller in taking 
the risk of an importation of it. Some 
American millers practically never use 
tough Canadian wheat; others, however, 
are so situated as occasionally to make use 
of it. 

More minute comparisons may be made 
by taking daily low cash prices at Winnipeg 
plus duty, and comparing these with the 
several sales prices and quotations at Min- 
neapolis for the same day. In this manner it 
is occasionally found that a temporary 
break occurred in Winnipeg on the same 
day as a temporary bulge in Minneapolis, 
not revealed in the closing prices. Careful 
scrutiny of the daily data discloses occa- 
sional instances of short-lived but surpris- 
ing relative cheapness at Winnipeg com- 
pared with Minneapolis. 

Comparing the three years, it is seen that 
import price parity was commonly in evi- 
dence during the year 1923-24, and some 
American importers were in position to 
purchase No. 3 Manitoba Northern quite 
routinely, alternating this in their mills with 
parcels of No. 1 Dark Northern Spring. The 
almost routine occurrence of import price 
parity during parts of the season 1923-24 
was due in part to the lower tariff duty.’ 
The limit of importation to the figure that 
actually occurred represented, so to speak, 
a balance between American and Canadian 
spring wheats in millers’ requirements. But 
importation may have been self-limiting in 
any day, because purchases in Winnipeg 
rather than in Minneapolis tended to drive 
down the price in Minneapolis and up in 
Winnipeg to points when importation be- 
came less attractive. 

During the season 1924-25 import price 
parity did not really develop. There were 
indeed a few weeks in which the weekly 
average of high quotations on No. 1 Dark 


1The heavy importation in November was aided 
by the break in lake freight rates that followed settle- 
ment of the Lake Freights Act controversy. 

2Comparisons might also be made for Chicago, 
' using the low lake freight rate to Chicago. 


Northern in Minneapolis stood slightly 
above corresponding weekly average low 
prices of normal No. 3 Manitoba Northern 
or closing prices of tough No. 3 at Winni- 
peg, plus duty; but even this margin was 
slight and there were but rare instances of 
comparisons more conducive to importa- 
tion. The trivial importations of that year 
represented either distressed Canadian 
wheats, or parcels taken out of transit by 
distressed American millers, or imports for 
purposes other than manufacture of bread 
flour. 

During the season 1925-26, the occur- 
rence of import price parity has been 
more frequent, and the margins slightly 
wider; but only in a few weeks is there evi- 
dence of substantial price inducement to 
importation. Price relations were usually 
such that those mills only could take advan- 
tage of the situation as were in peculiar 
positions (or under particular necessity) to 
utilize the larger yield, the high protein 
content, and other qualities in connection 
with their use of domestic wheats. Most of 
the purchases of Canadian wheat for grind- 
ing for domestic consumption occurred 
during the autumn, when heavy movement 
of Canadian wheat forced the price of Man- 
itoba Northern downward out of line, en- 
abling eastern mills to make purchases at 
some 4 cents cheaper than comparable 
American hard spring or hard winter 
wheats at the same time. 


COMPARISONS FOR MINNESOTA 


Comparisons may also be made between 
Minneapolis and Winnipeg’ for Minnesota 
mills because of the contiguity of Minnesota 
to the Canadian wheat fields. In fact, how- 
ever, this contiguity is geographical rather 
than operative. Buffalo is not only the low- 
est threshold for inflow of Canadian wheat; 
it possesses other advantages of importance 
in milling Canadian wheat for consumption 
of flour. For practical purposes of volume 
purchases, Minnesota millers must buy 
wheat in store at Fort William; but Buffalo 
millers may buy wheat in store at Fort 
William, in transit on the Great Lakes, in 
warehouse, elevator, or boat at Buffalo, or 
in transit through the United States. Under 
these circumstances, Buffalo mills have a 
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flexibility in relation to importation and 
grinding of Canadian wheat that is not pos- 
sessed by Minnesota millers. During 1923-24 
some 6.8 million bushels of duty-paid wheat 
entered Buffalo and 2.2 million bushels en- 
tered Duluth; during 1925-26 the respective 
amounts were 0.9 and 0.4 million bushels 
respectively, in round figures.t The Duluth 
imports included a considerable amount of 
seed wheat; the rest was distributed to Min- 
neapolis and other milling centers. 
Furthermore, transportation relations are 
more clearly definable and advantageous 
for Buffalo than for Minneapolis, despite 
the greater distance. Buffalo millers com- 
pare American hard spring wheats at Du- 
luth (Minneapolis price) with Canadian 
wheats in store at Fort William, or any- 
where along the route to Buffalo, including 
wheat in government warehouse in Buffalo, 
but all on the basis of the Winnipeg price.’ 
Contemplating a specific transaction, the 
Buffalo miller may be able to take advan- 
tage of a shading of the cost of transporta- 
tion for the Canadian or the American 
wheat and would take this into his calcula- 
tion when contemplating an importation. 
Indeed, a shading of the cost of bringing 
in the Canadian wheat might be the deter- 
mining factor in an importation. This is 
scarcely possible in the case of movement 
of wheat from Winnipeg to Minneapolis. 
Premium prices are sometimes paid for 
carload lots of domestic wheat that are 
notably above the prices of c.iff. Canadian 
wheat, for which, however, mills in urgent 
need of high-protein wheat cannot await 
delivery from Fort William. On account of 
excessive idle milling capacity Minneapolis 
mills would highly appreciate grinding 
Canadian wheat, but their potential gains 
from increased volume of operations with 
Canadian wheat are not sufficient to over- 
come the advantage of the Buffalo district. 
Using weekly averages, we find that dur- 
ing the three years under review, No. 3 
Manitoba Northern stood at import price 
parity at Minneapolis with No. 1 Dark 
Northern in only 17 weeks, but in 54 weeks 
at Buffalo. Nearly all of these weeks oc- 


*Data furnished by Department of Commerce. 


? Whenever Buffalo millers have to transfer wheat 
after it has been unloaded, they face a heavy charge. 


curred during the year 1923-24. In the 
spring of 1925, Winnipeg prices plus duty 
and freight touched Minneapolis prices, but 
on account of subnormal quality the Cana- 
dian wheat did not lend itself to import. 
In the fall of 1925 a temporary flurry of 
premiums in Minneapolis with a simulta- 
neous break at Winnipeg enabled Minne- 
apolis millers to make purchases of Cana- 
dian wheat on advantageous terms includ- 
ing transportation costs from Fort William. 
Table 5 (p. 31) presents the record of the 
weeks during which No. 3 Manitoba North- 
ern wheat, judged by the weekly average, 
stood duty-paid at price parity with No. 1 
Dark Northern Spring. Considered as price 
material, both the daily prices and the 
weekly averages are accurate; but, as ex- 
plained above, to the miller the weekly 
averages are only approximations and the 
actual transactions are to be found in the 
prices of a day or of only a part of a trading 
session. 

The comparison of the number of weeks 
on which Canadian wheats, judged by price 
comparisons of averages, stood at import 
parity indicates the outstanding advantage 
possessed by Buffalo mills over those of 
Minneapolis in the importation of Canadian 
wheat for domestic consumption of flour. 
The weeks of import price parity for Minne- 
apolis in fact exaggerate her opportunities 
greatly, since for the reasons already men- 
tioned and others, opportunity is not con- 
vertible into transaction as readily in Min- 
neapolis as in Buffalo. In fact, there is little 
incentive to import Canadian wheat into 
Minneapolis on account of the high freight 
rate on flour to Trunk Territory and eastern 
markets. Naturally, the result is that the 
Buffalo and other eastern mills have the 
first call on the use of Canadian wheat for 
domestic consumption of flour, since it 
holds advantages over other lake ports. 


QUALIFICATIONS ON THE USE OF PRICE 
COMPARISONS 


Broadly considered, the nature and char- 
acter of the price material available are 
such as to make it possible to delimit import 
price parity and to confirm this by the 
figures for importation, but only by inter- 
preting the prices from the standpoint of 


COMPARISONS OF WINNIPEG AND MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


the specific milling requirements of the 
domestic and imported wheats. During cer- 
tain weeks, however, grain merchants might 
have made routine importations of Cana- 
dian wheat, to be hedged and placed in 
store for future merchandising—imports 
not on specific order of millers but to be 
parceled out for mixing purposes, as in the 
case of high-protein American wheats, Mon- 
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gin—this will have one bearing on importa- 
tion; if, on the other hand, American 
millers face reversed carrying charges, 
while in Canada the price of the May future 
remains above the price of the cash, this 


presents a different problem to importing 
millers. In Winnipeg the relation of spot 


prices to futures is closer than in Minne- 
apolis, deliveries are in form of warehouse 


TABLE 5.—MINNEAPOLIS-WINNIPEG Prick COMPARISONS For WEEKS IN Wuicn MInnvarouis Prices 
APPROXIMATED WINNIPEG Prices PLus Dury Pius Esour Cenrs* 


(Weekly average prices in cents per bushel) 


ae A pee romeee. 


Minneapolis Winnipeg 
Aili’ Quotations, No. 1 Cash sales, No. 1 Cash closing, No, 1 — atene os pai fn Sig 
Dark Northern Dark Northern | Dark Northern No. 2 Manitoba Northern No.2 Tough Man. Nor. 
High Low High | Low High | Low High Low Closing Soging 
| | i rata paces. 3 XK ae ~ 
L923) Oct. 2047 127-3 || 119.0 | 128-5 | 116.4 | 127.0 | 116.0 || 128-3 | 126.9 | 127.0 120.6 
271} 128.1 116.6 | 128.7 | 119.9 | 127.6 | 115.9 127.8 126.4 126.7 120.7 
Dec 15) 125.0 114-0 )-1%3-6 | 115.7 | 122.8 | 112.1 124.1 122.3 122.5 117.0 
1O24— Jan. 3} 123-7 113. 124.3 | 117.2 123.5 113.1 125.0 123.7 124.2 119.3 
1166 115.4 | 126.8 118.5 | 125.9 | 114.4 127.7 126.2 126.7 122-1 
19} 127.3 | 115.3 | 127.8 | 117-1 | 127.3 | 114.8 | 128.8 127.0 127.3 123.2 
DO Necktie 115.3-+-127.5 | 116.7 | 127.3 |. 114.3 128.1 127.0 1 YA 123.4 
Feb. 2] 180.2 | 117.5 | 129.7 | 119.6 | 129.7 116.7 130.0 124.6 129.1 124.7 
PN ious. Wetls2p. | lols | 120.2 | 130.1 | 116-5 131.9 | 120.4 | 120.7 127.0 
Mar. 8| 133.1 118.6 | 132.9 119.8 | 1382.4 117.6 130.9 | 130.2 130.5 126.4 
15| 180.3 | 115.3 | 130.7 117.6 | 129.3 114.3 | 120.0 | 128.5 | 128.8 3B 
22 | 130.1 | 115.4 | 130-3 | 119.0 | 129.9 | 114.2 129.9 | 128.8 | 129.2 124.7 
Apr; 5), 127-6 | 113-3 | 127.8 | 119.0 | 127-8 | 112.8 || 128.0 | 127.1 | 127.5 124.1 
1925 Oct. 10| 164.38 | 141.4 | 173.9 | 142.4 | 168.1 | 140.3 || 169.7 | 167.3 | 168.9 163.7 
17| 167.8 | 145.5 | 179.1 | 147.0 | 178.1 | 144.3 170.3 | 168.3 169.0 163.9 
24| 167.6 | 144.6 | 178.4 | 145.5 | 172.1 | 144.6 || 171.2 | 169.4 | 170.0 164.6 
31] 171.6 148.0 181.5 149.0 175-1 147.1 176.9 174.0 175.3 168.2 


* Based on Appendix Tables. 
“To April 5, 1924, duty 30 cents; thereafter, 42 cents. 


tana wheat for example.t On the whole, 
millers imported when they saw a profit for 
themselves, rather than grain merchants 
importing when they saw a profit for them- 
selves plus a profit for mill customers. 
Whether or not Canadian wheats are im- 
ported may depend on the respective posi- 
tions of cash prices to futures. If in both 
countries the late autumnal position of cash 
prices is normal—that is, below the current 
price of the May futures by a goodly mar- 


_1Grain traders specializing in high-protein wheats 
sell them to mixers to be used in bringing up grades 
and for use in specified blends, and hold them for sale 
to millers on sample. This is the practice with fancy 
Montana wheat and would be the practice with Cana- 
dian wheat if prices permitted. 


receipts, and hedgers are not unwilling to 
accept delivery because of distrust of qual- 
ity of wheat. In Minneapolis, on the con- 
trary, where delivery at sellers’ option is in 
form of warehouse receipt, the hedger is 
averse to accepting delivery because of a 
distrust of quality of wheat. 

There is no way of correlating the im- 
ports in time with quoted wheat prices in 
Canada and the United States. Preliminary 
statistics of imports are issued weekly. 
There is no way of knowing what wheats 
have been purchased for import, no way of 
knowing the import except through the port 
figures, no way of judging the lag between 
purchases and milling. It does not follow 
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that when a mill finds it profitable to make 
a purchase of Canadian wheat, this wheat 
must be shipped; it may be lying in store 
in Buffalo. Sometimes a saving for the mill 
will be secured by purchase of imported 
wheat only if the delivery may be promptly 
made and the grain pass quickly into grind- 
ing; in other instances wheat will be ground 
months after it is bought. Wheat may 
change its status from one position to an- 
other, as shown by Table 2 (p. 3). Only a 
portion of the wheat imported for domes- 
tic consumption of flour is imported for im- 
mediate consumption duty-paid; a con- 
siderable fraction of it is imported for 
“warehouse (dutiable) and withdrawn and 
duty-paid when desired. 

It is necessary to emphasize this qualifica- 
tion on the use of price comparisons. One 
must avoid the inference that wheat flows 
automatically across the border when the 
price spread has contracted to a specified 
margin. Broadly stated, the margin indi- 
cates the opportunity for transactions, not 
the occurrence of transactions. Import 
transactions do occur even when, on the 
basis of prices, importation implies a net 
loss; on the other hand, importations fail to 
develop at times when, on the basis of 
prices, the opportunity for profitable im- 
portation is present. Merchandising con- 
siderations determine the outcome in bor- 
der-line cases. The price spreads suggest 
opportunities for import transactions; one 
must study mill sheets in order to learn 
when and to what extent opportunities for 
imports, as apparently revealed in price 
spreads, are realized in actual transactions. 
In short, manufacturing considerations, in 
addition to import parity relations as re- 
vealed in prices, determine importations of 
wheat for domestic consumption; and even 


Vi 


During recent years the United States has 
imported Canadian hard spring wheat, in 
part under bond to grind for flour for ex- 
port, and in part for domestic consumption 
‘ over a tariff of 30 or 42 cents. Total imports 
have run as high as 27 million bushels in a 
single crop year; the amounts imported for 


where import purchasing transactions are 
completed these may not always be indi- 
cated in reported quotations. 

If the tariff were a barrier between 
comparable wheats of sharply defined 
prices, it would often be possible to bring 
in Canadian wheat on open consignment, 
to be used as a reserve to supply the occa- 
sional urgent need of millers for parcels of 
high-protein wheat, just as terminal mer- 
chants warehouse Montana wheat for the 
same purpose. This is, however, usually im- 
practicable because (outside of milling 
considerations) in large part it is wheat 
bought below the average price in Canada 
that is brought into competition with do- 
mestic wheat priced above the average in 
this country. In other words, it is wheat 
bought on the break in Canada and some- 
times against a bulge in the United States 
that comprises much of the importations. 

We have already discussed the importa- 
tion of Canadian wheat for export of flour. 
Between importations of Canadian wheat 
for the two kinds of grinding there is no 
inherent connection, since grinding of 
wheat in bond must be segregated from 
other grinding. But circumstances arise 
under which mills in Buffalo in a position 
to use Canadian wheat for both types of 
grinding are able to secure better terms in 
Winnipeg with the increased volume of 
purchases. At a particular time, therefore, 
it might prove advantageous to an Ameri- 
can concern to import Canadian wheat for 
blending with domestic wheats for home 
consumption of flour if at the same time the 
concern happened to be actively engaged in 
importing Canadian wheat for grinding for 
export of flour. High protein content in the 
wheat is more important for the domestic 
than for the export trade. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


grinding for consumption of flour have 
ranged up to nearly 14 million bushels. 
American flour mills located in the states 
bordering on the Great Lakes import Cana- 
dian hard spring wheat for domestic con- 
sumption, to supplement or supplant 
American hard spring wheat, whenever the 
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transaction promises a net gain in product 
or a net saving in cost. Canadian hard 
spring wheat is sought for high protein con- 
tent, and for yield and quality of flour. The 
average quality of Canadian hard spring 
wheat is substantially superior to that of 
average American hard spring wheat. Our 
imports of Canadian wheat for domestic 
consumption are the expression of higher 
standards of wheat growing on newer lands 
in Canada, and lower standards of wheat 
growing on older lands, with high consum- 
ers’ standards of flour, in the United States. 
Variations in the amounts imported from 
season to season depend upon the crops of 
the two countries, the respective wheat 
prices, transportation costs, and the height 
of the tariff. 

Imports for milling in bond for export of 
flour, without payment of duty, represent 
virtually a milling-in-transit of Canadian 
wheat moving overseas through the United 
States. The tendency thus to mill Canadian 
wheat is increasing, as American wheat of 
comparable grade becomes too expensive 
to mill into standard flour for export. The 
grinding of Canadian wheat instead of 
American wheat for export of flour is fa- 
vored by the premium of American wheat 
prices in domestic markets over world 
wheat prices. It is precisely when Ameri- 
can wheat prices stand so far above world 
prices as to make export of wheat imprac- 
ticable that American. mills draw on Cana- 
dian wheat for grinding for export of flour, 
to replace flour from American wheat that 
cannot be marketed in Europe on the com- 
petitive basis of wheat prices. 

Canadian millers, competing with Ameri- 
can mills in the flour export trade, object to 
this practice and find support from nation- 
alistic sentiment in their agitation for an 
export duty to prevent it. Canadian wheat 
growers, on the other hand, oppose the 
measure as tending to narrow their market. 
While there is ground for believing that the 
practice tends somewhat to restrict Cana- 
dian exports of flour, the proposed measure 
would be contrary to the principle of inter- 
national trade, to which British interests 
especially are devoted, of promoting free 
movement of raw materials for manufac- 
ture into goods for export. 


The largest part of the Canadian wheat 
ground for consumption of flour in the 
United States is used in the Buffalo district, 
because of low cost of lake freight, con- 
tiguity to the stream of transit Canadian 
wheat passing through the country into ex- 
port, proximity to heavy consuming mar- 
kets, and a series of further advantages in 
items of cost. Chiefly for geographical rea- 
sons also, the grinding of Canadian wheat 
for export of flour is practically confined at 
present to the Buffalo district. 

Records of prices of hard spring wheats 
in Winnipeg and Minneapolis are reported 
in such numbers, for such grades and 
qualities, and with such accuracy and uni- 
formity as to afford price data closely 
representative of trading conditions reflect- 
ing supply and demand in the two markets. 
With these price data, one is in position to 
determine when Canadian wheat stands at 
import price parity, meaning by import 
price parity such price in Winnipeg as to 
make the c.if. price of the duty-paid wheat 
in American milling centers competitive 
with the cif. mill price of American 
wheat. Whenever the c.i.f. American mill 
price of a Canadian wheat is as low as 
the c.if. price of a comparable domestic 
wheat, imports will occur if such Canadian 
wheat can do the same flour-work at lower 
cost, or better flour-work at the same cost, 
in an active flour market. Imports of Cana- 
dian wheat occur also at higher c.i.f. Ameri- 
can mill price whenever the flour value is so 
superior to that of competitive American 
wheats as to represent a net gain. 

Two sets of considerations determine im- 
portations for grinding for consumption: 
the relative prices of competing Canadian 
and domestic wheats, and manufacturing 
considerations inherent in milling pro- 
grams. The manufacturing considerations, 
relating to the particular flour-making 
qualities of the Canadian wheats in connec- 
tion with available domestic wheats, are 
usually primary when the differential is 
narrow. When Canadian wheat is notably 
cheaper, however, price considerations 
govern the manufacturing considerations. 
In practice, approximate parity of the c.i-f. 
prices represents import feasibility from 
the price standpoint, which is made effec- 
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tive in the presence of positive manufactur- 
ing considerations. 

A large and good American crop of hard 
wheat and a small or poor crop of Cana- 
dian hard wheat operate to deter importa- 
tion of Canadian wheat; a small crop of 
American hard wheat and a large crop of 
Canadian hard wheat act to stimulate im- 
ports. 

Since American consumers insist on 
high specifications on strength of flour, this 
results in high premiums for high-protein 
wheat, widening the margin between high- 
protein wheat and ordinary wheat. This 
makes for expansion in hard wheat acreage 
in Montana and in the Southwest. There is 
an area in western Kansas, eastern Colo- 
rado, northwestern Oklahoma and Texas, 
and northeastern New Mexico that is cli- 
matically adapted to the raising of high- 
protein hard winter wheat and agricul- 
turally adapted to relatively low-cost pro- 
duction with the use of the combine for 
harvesting, associated with summer fallow 
and tillage under tractor-power. It is pos- 
sible that continuation of high premiums 
for high-protein hard wheat may result in 
such expansion of acreage as to bring into 
the market an amount of hard wheat much 
larger than we have ever imported from 
Canada. Such development in hard wheat 
growing would tend to exaggerate the al- 
ready difficult problem. of disposing of sur- 


plus inferior wheats. Contemplating the 
problem of export of inferior wheats, 
we reach the same conclusion arrived at 
through consideration of the problem of 
import of superior wheat: the present and 
prospective problem of wheat growing in 
the United States is essentially the result of 
a wheat culture inadequately adapted to 
meet consumers’ quality-demands. 

This study incidentally brings out the 
fallacy of a common view that even in a 
year of short crop in the United States the 
price of wheat can be raised above the price 
of Canadian wheat to the extent of the 
tariff duty. The influence of the duty is not 
exerted equally on all American wheats, 
but predominantly on those with which 
Canadian wheat is comparable and mainly 
at certain competitive points. The present 
study has not included any consideration of 
the demonstrable extent of the protective 
action of the present tariff or the effects of 
the tariff on growers and millers of wheat 
and on consumers of wheaten products, nor 
have we entered into inquiry of the effects 
on growers, millers, and consumers likely 
to be anticipated in the event of either a 
lowering or a raising of the tariff duty. 
These and other important questions de- 
serve separate and detailed consideration 
in which, in part, the price material used in 
this study and printed in the appendix 
finds application. 


APPENDIX 


FOREWORD TO TABLES 


The purpose of the following tabulation of 
daily prices is to enable comparisons to be made 
between wheats of comparable grades at Minne- 
apolis and Winnipeg, with particular reference to 
the ranges of prices. Since No. 3 Manitoba North- 
ern is comparable with No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring from the standpoint of milling qualities, 
the tabulations are largely confined to, or bear 
upon, these grades. 

The price material here presented has been felt 
worthy of publication not merely because it is 
employed in the discussion of the importation of 
Canadian wheat, but also because similar price 
comparisons must be used in the study of the 
protective action of the present tariff and of 
possible price elevation with a double standard 
of marketing through the employment of an 
equalization fee. 

In the following tables the letter “H” stands for 
“holiday” and ‘‘N.Q.” indicates that no price was 
quoted. 


MINNEAPOLIS PRICES 


The prices printed under the caption “Cash 
sales, No. 1” represent the highest and the lowest 
for the grade (smutty wheat excluded) reported 
as carload sales on the Minneapolis market and 
printed in the Daily Market Record of Minneapo- 
lis. The prices under the sub-caption “‘Weighted 
average” are computations of the United States 
Department of Agriculture printed in Crops and 
Markets, except the figures from July 2, 1923, to 
November 17, 1923, inclusive, which were com- 
puted by the Food Research Institute from re- 
ports in the Daily Market Record, using the same 
method as was employed by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The figures under “Quotations, No. 1” are 
prices calculated from the lowest and highest bids 
on the basis of the nearest future, as reported in 
the text under “Minneapolis Grain Market” on the 
second page of the Daily Market Record. 

The figures under “Cash closing” prices are 
those reported daily by the Committee on Closing 
Prices of Wheat of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce and printed in the Daily Market Rec- 
ord. The No. 1 High is the top of the “fancy” and 
the No. 1 Low is the bottom of “ordinary to good” 


of the No. 1 grade. The No. 3 Low is the bottom 
of “ordinary to good” of the No. 3 grade. The pur- 
pose of this selection is to illustrate the range 
between the closing prices of the highest and 
lowest qualities in the No. 1 grade and also the 
range between the top No. 1 and the bottom No. 3. 
These two grades comprise for practical purposes 
the representative miliable hard spring wheats of 
the United States. 

The figures under “Closing futures” are the 
official closing futures of the nearest trading 
month of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
as reported in the Daily Market Record. 


WINNIPEG PRICES 


The figures under “Cash prices, No. 3” are the 
highest and lowest transactions of the day for 
Manitoba Northern No. 3 grade, as reported to 
and recorded by the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 
These are not published but have been kindly 
transcribed for us by the W. Sanford Evans Stat- 
tistical Service of Winnipeg. We have secured the 
figures for high and low cash prices for No. 3 
Manitoba Northern in order to obtain a range 
with which to compare the range of No. 1 Dark 
Northern Spring wheat at Minneapolis. 

The figures under “Cash closing” for Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3 Manitoba Northern are the official cash 
closing prices of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
as published in the Grain Trade News of Win- 
nipeg. 

The figures under ‘‘Cash closing, tough” are the 
official closing prices for tough Manitoba North- 
ern wheat of the denominated grades, as pub- 
lished in the Grain Trade News. Figures for tough 
wheat are included because, for the most part, 
these wheats are normal of their grade except for 
high moisture, and are sometimes considered by 
American importers side by side with the grades 
of normal moisture content. 

The figures under “Closing futures” are taken 
from the Grain Trade News, and are for the near- 
est trading month. 

We possess for the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
no quotations comparable to those available for 
Minneapolis, as listed under the caption “Quota- 
tions, No. 1,” because Winnipeg, unlike Minne- 
apolis, does not possess an active sample market. 
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DaiLy PRICES OF SIGNIFICANT GRADES OF DArK NorTHERN SPRING WHEAT IN MINNEAPOLIS, 
Juty 1923 to JuNE 1926 
(Cents per bushel) 


Date 


Cash sales, No. 1 


Quotations, No. 1 


Cash closing 


Weighted 

High Low average High Low 
OPS Ube iets aces ce Pols 109.0 118.0 131.1 107.1 
Sigace dic uperees ehh as 108.5 117.0 || 1385.0 108.0 

Lok eee H H H H H 
Berne ibys nce 137.2 109.5 120.0 119.4 106.4 
Ooi: Iatiyoy) 109.5 120.0 137.0 108.0 
Vide crmineawake 133.9 111.2 120.0 137.9 108.9 
AW CLOG Coren e i 133.2 109.5 119.0 TS 2 107.7 
OQ eterrat ce hee 135.9 110.8 123.0 139.0 110.0 
LOS ieee ee 133.0 111.5 121.0 133.5 106.5 
ae ue art rae 132.6 106.8 117.0 131.9 104.9 
Dressy xe 133-5 107.2 119.0 133.9 104.9 
ths Yeoh ere 126.8 107.4 115.0 134.3 105.3 
WA Reon 135.9 105.2 115.0 132.4 103.4 
MDOTHOGG. 0.0.0.09.68 132.9 108.1 118.3 || 134.2 105.8 
lL Giger iemys 126.1 103.0 114.0 128.6 101.6 
1 Wy sper resttieins, nen 126.8 103.4 113.0 128.4 101.4 
WS Ree Ree ce nor 127.0 104.4 113.0 130.2 108.2 
Omer e errs 130.0 107.0 114.0 133.1 106.1 
PX We aie io Gerke 128.1 108.6 119.0 131.8 104.8 
PA emcee 129.0 107.0 117.0 129-5 105.5 
AD CTO ati au 127.8 105.6 115.0 130.3 103.8 
IO tete mene tec 129.8 107.6 118.0 132.9 105.9 
DA cote aie 129.5 109.1 118.0 131.4 104.4 
Deke Ones 131.4 107.9 117.0 135.2 107.2 
26 e aes 134.6 110.0 124.0 134.2 107.2 
PW fae N a Moher 134.0 112.0 121.0 135.1 108.1 
PR eet 134.1 108.8 122.0 1382.9 105.9 
IN XAG so 56.6500 WEP 4374 109.2 120.0 133.6 106.5 
Bs ane Be nee 133.6 109.4 120.0 134.4 107.4 
Sere cae pene: 135.0 110.5 120.0 134.4 107.4 
PANIG send ety celes seca 134.0 112.0 122.0 135.4 108.4 
2 eet oes ee 133.0 111.6 121.0 1384.5 107.5 

Scio tomer B u a H H 
AR tater 132.0 108.6 119.0 134.5 107.5 
PAU CLOG Ce a wee 133.5 110.4 120.4 134.6 107.6 
Onitceeca cls 132.0 111.6 PA bso N.Q. N.Q. 
A RAINES: 129.5 110.2 120.0 128.6 107.6 
Sera 127.8 111.0 119.0 128.2 BP) 
OR aS aener. 126.2 112.6 120.0 129.8 113.8 

LORS ee. H il H H H 
cle egesaei tees 128.9 114.1 123.0 130.5 115.5 
INERT Go 0 oc e1 128.9 111.9 120.6 129.3 P1253 
dR eae oh cette 130.0 115.0 122.0 132.1 116.1 
AROS racers 129.8 115.0 122.0 IPY(sil 114.1 
LO ra Gore 131.0 116.0 122.0 || 181.6 115.6 
Iisa ig tories « 132.4 118.0 125.0 1382.5 116.5 
U7 a copetare ron ke 134.2 117-5 126.0 123.5 115.5 
A Ke fen ercrone a ¢ 132.0 115.6 123.0 31.0 115.0 
INVEROGIO >. 6.0.6.0.0 00 IR) 116.2 123.3 129.6 LIS. 9) 
20k G trio a IPALEI 115.6 121.0 128.0 115.0 
Dee wl ete 125.0 115.4 120.0 127.4 115.4 
Pap st tehy en oo 126.6 116.0 121.0 128.0 116.0 
2S os he 127.6 117.0 123.0 127.6 115.6 
DAT ee cee 128.4 118.1 123.0 130.1 118.1 
Doar ae 130.5 122.0 126.0 131.0 119.0 
PAC EUG Cormnier 12725) Des, i222 128.7 116.5 


Closing 
No. 1 No.1 No. 3 futures 
High Low Low 
132-1 108.1 101.1 106.12 
133.0 109.0 102.0 107.0 
H ioe H H 
133.4 108.4 101.4 106.4 
135.0 109.0 102.0 107.0 
135.9 109.9 102.9 107.9 
133.9 108 .9 101.9 106.9 
137.0 111.0 104.0 109.0 
1383.5 107.5 100.5 105.4 
130.9 104.9 7) | 36) 
130.9 104.9 Bisoeh || WCBS 
131-2 105.2 99.2 104.0 
129.4 103.4 97.4 102.0 
HEPA 106.1 99.8 104.6 
127.6 101.6 95.6 99.9 
126.4 101.4 95.4 oor Tl 
128.2 1038.2 De? 101.5 
ieilcal 106.1 100.1 104.5 
129.8 104.8 98.8 103.1 
130.6 105.6 99.6 103.8 
129.0 103.8 97.8 102.0 
130.9 105.9 99.9 104.2 
129.4 104.4 98.4 103.0 
133.2 108.2 101.2 106.0 
133::2 108.2 1012 106.5 
134.1 109.1 102.1 107.5 
131.9 106.9 Bios) i) aa fe) 
LS2en 107.1 100.5 105.5 
133.4 108.4 101.4 106.6 
133.4 108.4 101.4 106.5 
184.4 109.4 102.4 107.4? 
132.4 111.4 101.4 106.5 
H H H H 
132.5 WL obs 101.5 106.5 
LS32 109.8 101.6 106.7 
130.0 111.0 101.0 106.0 
128.6 110.6 101.6 106.6 
128.2 112.2 103.2 108.2 
129.8 113.8 104.8 109.8 
H H H H 
130.5 114.5 106.5 HLA 
129.4 112.4 103.4 108 .4 
130.1 Ila ssoal 107.1 113-1 
WA (oAh 114.1 106.1 IPT 
129.6 115.6 107.6 113.6 
130.5 116.5 108.5 114.5 
129.5 116.5 107.5 113.5 
128.0 115.0 107.0 113.0 
129.1 FIRS 107.3 LIS 33; 
127.0 114.0 105.0 113.0 
127.4 114.4 105.4 1138.4 
128.0 115.0 106.0 114.0 
127.6 114.6 105.6 113.6 
130.1 Hile/ oh 108.1 116.1 
131.0 118.0 109.0 117.0 
128.5 TEES SS) 106.5 114.5 


“ July future. 


> September future. 
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Cash prices, No. 3 


Cash closing 


Cash closing, tough 


Date Closing 
F futures 
= High Low No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No.1 No. 2 No. 3 

Agora SUL to sale ede H Hoje!) oH H H H H H H 
ER ote ace 106.0 104.5 || 111.5 109.8 106.0 106.5 105.0 101.5 111.57 
cana ae 107.8 106.6 1121 110.4 106.6 107.1 105.6 102.1 112.1 
Rosas: eens 107.8 106.1 111.6 110.1 106.1 106.6 105.1 101.6 111.6 
Oiaate atte 3 107.0 105.8 || 112.4 1 106.9 107.4 105.9 102.4 112.4 
(Pacey tet Aree 107.0 106.5 || 112.0 110.8 106.5 107.0 105.5 102.0 112.0 
INDORMITD so oR hah 107.1 105.9 HGS!) 110.4 106.4 106.9 105.4 101.9 111.9 
Qua ead: 107.0 106.0 || 112.0 110.8 106.0 107.0 105.5 101.5 112.0 
aM) Nate ceme aye 106.8 102.1 |) 108.6 107.4 102.1 103.6 102.1 fail 108.6 
as Wi See ale 103.0 101.1 | 107.6 106.1 101.1 102.6 101.1 96.1 107.6 
IW fesk er eee SF 100.8 100.4 | 107.2 105.9 100.8 102.2 100.8 95.8 107.2 
eS ran ae cee 103.2 101.2 || 107.5 106.0 101.2 102.5 101.0 96.0 107.5 
MARE Balser 101.2 100.0 106.5 104.0 100.0 101.0 100.0 95.0 106.5 
AIVETAGE. iach abe: 103.7 101.8 108.2 106.7 101.9 LO382, KD if 96.9 108.2 
ALOleses ree 100.0 97.4 | 105.1 102.4 97.4 oo/al 96.4 QieA! 105.1 
ee ey. oe 98.2 9720 10429 102.1 all 98.9 96.1 Gilat! 104.9 
Seer 101.0 97.9 || 106.4 103.9 soll 100.4 97.6 A 106.4 
DO ee cae 101.6 98.8 | 108.6 106.1 101.6 102.6 100.1 95.6 108.6 
1 | rere eae 102.1 100.8 107.5 105.0 100.8 101.5 99.0 94.8 107.5 
ILI Sista 101.6 101.0 || 108.4 105.6 101.6 102.4 99.6 95.6 108.4 
ADETAQE witq skins 100.7 98.8 106.8 104.2 99.6 100.8 CRegodt 93.6 106.8 
Ys reer e eet 102.6 100.8 107-9 105.1 101.1 101.9 goal 95-1 107.9 
DAE Stns aie 101.0 100.4 106.9 104.1 100.4 100.9 98.1 94.1 106.9 
QO aianeae 101.2 100.0 || 108.2 105.2 101.2 101.2 98.2 94.2 108.2 
2G iad cteseevecs 102.1 99.4 107.1 104.1 99.4 99.6 96.6 91.6 107.1 
PAT eae eae 101.5 99.6 108.1 105.1 100.6 100.1 Wifall 927.1 108.1 
Oey acres 100.5 99.8 || 107.2 104.2 99.8 98.9 95.9 90.9 107.2” 
PD CLOATC cies 101.5 100.0 | 107.6 104.6 100.4 100.4 MESS 93.0 107.6 
ed Oras ciety tse 102.0 99.6 || 107.1 104.1 99.6 100.1 97.1 92.1 107.1 
cat Le Rare ee 100.8 97.1 | 104.6 100.6 97.1 98.1 96.1 90.1 105.8 
AUS etl eee crate e 100.8 OU elles 103.8 100.8 101.8 97.8 94.8 96.8° 
Diaehepsgste ies 100.8 100.8 107.8 103.8 100.8 101.8 97.8 94.8 95.8 
SiG Chor rieena 100.8 99.6 107.1 102.1 100.1 100.6 96.6 93.6 95.6 
Laine eon 100.8 TB.) WO 101.5 100.0 100.5 96.5 93.5 95.5 
PAV CTAG Cre hits een 101.0 99.1 || 106.9 102.7 99.7 100.5 97.0 Geel 99.4 

Gia eoihateces H H H at 138 es: = e = 
Ties iegie Paks 101.5 99.9 || 107.0 101.5 100.5 100.5 96.5 94.5 95.5 
Sanna. 101.5 100.2 107.0 101.2 100.2 100.8 96.8 94.8 95.8 
Oral et tet 101.2 100.1 108.2 102.8 101.2 101.8 97.8 95.8 96.8 
Oren eames: 102.0 101.6 109.0 103.5 102.0 102.5 98.5 96.5 97.5 
I et eco 101.8 101.8 || 108.8 103.2 101.8 102.2 98.2 96.2 972 
AW CLOG C artes 101.6 100.7 | 108.0 102.4 101.1 101.6 97.6 95.6 96.6 
dB Bet hescpp eri 103.8 101.1 || 110.4 105.4 103.4 103.9 99.9 ico 98.9 
6 Ve ee 104.4 103.0 109.5 105.2 103.0 102.8 98.8 96.8 97.8 
1 Ngee eae 104.2 103.4 111.0 107.0 104.2 105.0 101.0 98.0 99.0 
MOleras orcas 105.5 105.2 112.2 108.2 105.2 106.2 102.2 99.2 99.2 
ais Beene cui 106.5 104.8 112.2 108.2 104.8 105.8 101.8 98.8 98.8 
1 is). Seo peas 106.6 105.6 113.6 109.6 105.6 105.6 101.6 98.6 98.6 
INDORUB2 66 coun bt 105.2 LOSE Ili hew) 107.3 104.4 104.9 100.9 GSB 98.7 
PA eerie eee 107.2 106.4 115.2 1-2 107.2 106.8 102.8 99.8 99.8 
Ue Mert 108.8 | 106.9 || 116.8 | 112.8 | 108.8 | 107-8 | 103.8 | 100.8 || 100.8 
SON ed 109.2 | 108.1 | 117.1 | 113.1 | 109-1 |) 107.9 | 103.9 | 100.9 || 100.9 
PSs OEE 111-5 109.1 117.8 113.8 109.8 107.8 103.8 100.8 100.8 
AN rene ee 113.9 110.8 IPAs, Iola, 113.9 111.4 107.4 104.4 104.4 
Zones. ato 116.5 112.4 122.4 118.4 112.4 111.4 107.4 104.4 104.4 
INDO abodes at 111.2 109.0 118.5 114.5 110.2 108.8 104.8 101.8 101.8 


6 July future. 


>From the Daily Market Record. 


°¢ October future. 


AMERICAN IMPORTATION OF CANADIAN WHEAT 


MINNEAPOLIS PriceEs—Continued 


(Cents per bushel) 


Cash sales, No. 1 


Quotations, No. 1 


Cash closing 


“December future. 


Closing 
Date Weighted No.1 No.1 No.3 || futures 
High Low average High Low High Low Low 

MODS meeATIS i fiers crane are 13260 118.9 127.0 130.9 118.9 130.8 117.8 108.8 116.9 

Door yrutrs eters 129.4 119% 125.0 128.5 116.5 128.5 115.5 106.5 114.5 

DN ae ORO 128.1 Milefeal 124.0 128.0 116.0 128.0 115.0 106.0 114.0 

BUR arotatents, 8 129.1 118.1 124.0 128.4 116.4 128.4 115.4 106.4 114.4 

La ee 128.8 120.5 124.0 128.7 116.7 128.6 115.6 106.6 114.7 

Septse Liteycce one 131.9 Alaa 128.0 130.8 118.8 131.8 118.8 109.8 116.8 

INORG 266560 € 130.0 119.1 IZ2523) 129.2 WAY 4 129.4 116.4 107.4 115.2 
Ss H H H H u Ht = a a 

Aen at Ras 131.6 119.5 128.0 129.2 116.2 129.2 117.2 108.2 114.2 

De ae tee 130.0 120.8 127.0 129.5 116.5 129-5. Ue fot 109.5 114.5 

Cheaters c Pelee 119.1 129.0 isi iff oP 130.2 118.2 110.2 115.2 

LS ge Base 134.4 14s 131.0 134.2 119.2 133.2 121.2 Lise2 Lie2 

oe a 134.1 122.9 132.0 133.1 118.1 133-1 120.1 IN Mol 116.1 

INWARO 2s gogo 60 ¢ HEP TPA 129.4 131.4 117.4 131.0 118.8 110.6 115.4 

iWon comcast 134.0 121.8 130.0 132.8 117.8 131.8 119.8 112.8 115.8 

al es cere ocet is 132.5 121.5 130.0 130.8 116.8 130.8 118.8 111.8 114.8 

I Asis 5 oeteceonche 131.0 119.0 129.0 129.0 116.0 129.0 118.0 111.0 114.0 

LS arenas. 128.8 120.0 127.0 126.4 113.4 126.4 115.4 108.4 111.4 

AN ore mele: 128.6 117.5 124.0 125.2 in Bio% 1A BS74 115.2 108.2 111.2 

LOR ees cers ahos 126.8 118.8 123.0 124.6 112.6 123.6 113.6 105.6 110.6 

FA'DCTAGCs a tele 130.3 118.9 WME 72 128.1 115.0 127.8 116.8 109.6 113.0 

oe Ea ie aero 125.8 116.4 122.0 12320 113.4 123.4 114.4 106.4 111.4 

ESno aoe Wall 116.5 122.0 124.0 114.5 124.5 115.5 106.5 2 

a Oras cya 126.0 117.4 124.0 126.5 Uae fetss 125.5 116.5 109.5 112.5 

PA era anaale 130.0 116.2 125.0 Ie InN f/3} 126.2 Ieee 110.2 113.2 

Dil ec’. enacts 128.0 123.0 126.0 126.8 116.8 125.8 116.8 109.8 || 112.9 

DiOiaroty see: 127.0 118.4 124.0 12562 116.2 125-2 116.2 109.2 1 Pie 

FAV CTAG eRe eine 127.0 118.0 123.8 I2509) 115.9 T2511 116.1 108.6 112.4 

Aen ec me rae eZ, 117.1 124.0 127.3 1g l7/68) 126.4 117.4 110.4 113.5 

PASS Same toc cers 127.6 119.0 124.0 125.8 116.8 124.9 116.9 109.9 112.9 

OX esacan Saowea < 127.0 119.2 124.0 127.3 118.3 126.4 118.4 ie 114.2 

D Tichoran meee 128.0 AD 125.0 126.9 nye) 125.9 117.9 110.9 113.8 

DBi re were ae 127.6 IPALa aL 125.0 127.4 118.4 127.4 118.4 111.4 ae 

PA amie as tic 128.6 118.2 125.0 126.1 Wb lefeal 126.1 1Wl7foil 110.1 113.5 

ADETAGE see: HAT sf TORT 124.5 126.8 117.6 126.2 HI Leff 110.7 HE 7/ 

ONC th 1 aoenezene aay 126.6 116.2 124.0 WAY oP Wi lf/o?? 126.2 ee 110.2 116.2° 

PRs SEN EL AUR Oe 128.2 118.5 125.0 127.6 117.6 126.6 117.6 110.6 116.6 

Bialeacree ae 129.6 119.9 126.0 TDR) 119.5 128.5 119.5 1 a5 118.5 

Ge ee Aah 128.8 123.0 126.0 128.3 118.3 127.2 118.2 111.2 ges 

OA cuePar 128.9 118.5 124.0 127.4 119.4 126.4 117.4 110.4 116.4 

(citer Pee ee 20 116.5 124.0 129.0 122.0 128.0 119.0 112.0 118.0 

INDRA s 5.5 eee 128.2 118.8 124.8 128.2 119.0 127.2 118.2 Liidiee DTZ 

Oe igh erage 129.5 12 2e2 126.0 130.1 120.1 129.1 120.1 113.1 119.1 

Wheto OH Btake IlsHlobs 118.1 126.0 128.0 121.0 127.0 118.0 LO 117.0 

DIU oaks here 130.0 121.0 127.0 130.4 122.4 129.4 119.4 1a! 118.4 

Oe Se arrears te 1380.9 WP) 9 128.0 128.3 1220 12952 119.2 112.2 118.3 

4 ibs anateay eee 130.5 122.0 128.0 130.4 122.4 130.4 119.4 112.4 118.4 

aI reer pra 131.0 121.6 127.0 129.4 121.4 129.4 118.4 Tilia 117.4 

MDBW (Os 6.5.0 660% 130.6 path 74 #2720 129.4 2156) 129.1 119.1 HIGHT Siar 

Leen eee 130.0 117.0 127.0 128.5 120.5 128.5 117.5 110.5 116.5 

Ole ape 130.0 119.5 126.0 128.5 120.5 128.5 1/5 110.5 116.5 

1 Wipes eee ae 129.2 Hiller 126.0 126.8 118.8 126.8 115.8 108.8 114.8 

Motes eee 127.0 118.6 125.0 126.1 118.1 126.1 115.1 109.1 114.1 

i Oe net 127.6 115.2 124.0 126.4 117.4 125.4 114.4 108.4 18-4 

PAS 5 Giants See 127.1 117.0 124.0 127.6 118.6 126.6 115.6 109.6 114.6 

PAU CHOG Ci eine 128.5 116.4 125.3 I27RS 119.0 127.0 116.0 109.5 115.0 
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Cash prices, No. 3 


Cash closing 


Oash closing, tough 


Date Closing 
High Low | No.1 No. 2 No.3 No.1 No.8 oe futures 
ODOR UAC OTe di oud 113.0 108.9 119.1 114.1 109.1 108.1 103.1 101.1 104.1 
Dh ae 108.8 105.9 115.9 110.9 105.9 104.9 99.9 97.9 100.9 
Pt See, 106.2 105.2 || 115.2 110.2 105.2 103.8 98.8 96.8 99.8 
= eater eee 106.6 105.9 || 116.6 111.6 | 106.6 105.1 100.1 98.1 100.1 
San ae 108.9 | 108.5 118.5 113.5 108.5 106.5 101.5 99.5 100.5 
SED Ueki cians 110.5 109.5 |) 119.5 114.5 | 109.5 107.5 | 102.5 | 100.5 101.5 
AVETOGE sis aust 109-0") 107.3 011725 9\ 192-5) 1407.5 106.0 | 101.0 99.0 || 101.2 
Sea te H H H H H H H H H 

1a eae 111.9 108.9 119.9 113.9 108.9 106.9 101.9 99.9 99.9 
See eee 109.8 105.5 114.5 109.5 | 105.5 101.5 97.5 96.5 99.5 
Gene os 106.5 105.5 || 113.9 108.9 105.9 100.9 96.9 95.9 98.9 
iS ae 108.5 106.5 116.5 110.5 107.5 103.5 98.5 97.5 100.5 
Re west 108.2 106.5 116.6 109.6 106.6 103.6 97.6 96.6 99.6 
PDETIRIC cee on 109.0 | 106.6 | 116.3 | 110.5 | 106.9 103.3 98.5 97.3 99.7 
AOeeer. cee: 107.0 105.5 || 116.9 108.9 105.9 102.9 96.9 95.9 97.9 
i ge nomena 105.2 99.9 113.9 104.9 99.9 99.9 92.9 89.9 95.9 
10ee es 102.2 97.6 106.6 101.6 97.6 92.6 89.6 87.6 96.6 
13sec a 99.8 95.0 106.4 100.9 97.4 92.4 88.4 86.4 94.4 
ik Pie ee 100.0 96.9 | 105.9 100.9 96.9 91.9 87.9 85.9 93.9 
See eee 98.8 97.1 106.1 101.1 97.1 92.1 88.1 86.1 94.1 
Average. . «<<... 102.2 98.701 109.3. 103-0 99.1 95.3 90.6 88.6 95.6 
eh Sane ae 99.0 96.8 101.8 99.8 96.8 87.8 86.8 85.8 94.8 
5 b Daher 97.9 95.1 100.1 97.1 95.1 88.1 87.1 86.1 95.1 
BO oe 97.1 94.8 | 101.1 98.1 97.1 89.1 88.1 Sil 96.1 
Pe ee 99.5 97.5 102.4 99.1 98.4 89.9 88.9 87.9 96.9 
| Ne oe 100.5 96.0 | 101.5 98.5 96.0 89.0 88.0 86.0 96.0 
7p ae ie 96.0 91.5 100.0 97.0 91.5 87.5 86.5 81.5 95.5 
AD CLOG No) te ae 98.3 95.3 101.1 98.3 95.8 88.6 87.6 S57, 95.7 
2b Ee, 92.5 91.0 98.9 96.9 91.9 87.9 86.9 81.9 95.9 
Dt. tee 93.5 91.0 96.5 94.5 91.0 86.0 85.0 82.0 96.0 
Dies. ea ne! 92.5 90.8 97.9 95.9 92.2 87.0 86.0 83.0 97.0 
7 ee 94.2 92.1 98.0 96.0 92.5 88.0 87.0 84.0 97.0 
De ee 94.5 93.2 99.0 97.0 93.5 89.2 88.2 85.2 97.8 
=) Nee at ole 93.8 91.6 Healt 95.1 91.6 87.6 86.6 83.6 96.1 
AUETOGE a. sa 93.5 91.6 97.9 95.9 92.1 87.6 86.6 83.3 96.6 
Ontmdis yc 93.5 91.1 97.6 95.6 92.1 88.1 87.1 84.1 96.6 
Dis Den Sats Ons 94.0 92.4 97.6 95.6 92.5 88.0 87.0 84.5 96.5 
ee ee 94.0 92.4 98.9 96.8 93.4 89.1 88.1 85.6 97.6 
Tp Laemtetest 95.5 93.2 98.9 96.9 93.6 89.4 88.4 85.9 97.4 
ee he Fit 95.2 93.5 99.8 97.8 94.2 90.2 89.2 86.8 98.2 
Ge aia 95.4 93.8 100.6 98.6 95.4 91.6 90.6 88.1 99.6 
AVETOGEnci0 so ie 94.6 0207: 98.9 96.9 93.5 89.4 88.4 85.8 97.6 
Oe a 96.4 94.4 100.1 97.9 | 94.4 90.4 89.4 87.4 99.4 
ae eee 95.4 92.0 97.8 95.8 92.0 88.5 87.5 85.5 97.5 
LO acne: 93.0 92.0 98.9 96.9 92.9 89.4 88.4 86.4 98.4 
sheer REE ei 94.2 92.9 99.4 98.1 92.9 89.6 88.6 86.6 98.6 
TOM Ot ee 94.2 92.5 99.5 97.9 93.1 89.9 88.9 86.9 98.9 
Peat ee cies 94.1 92.4 98.6 97.1 92.4 89.1 88.1 86.1 98.1 
AVETOQEs tao... 94.6 92.47 99.1 97.3 93.0 89.5 88.5 86.5 98.5 
; ; 97.9 95.8 91.0 88.5 87.5 84.5 97.5 
i oe hot, at 0 97.6 95.0 90.0 88.5 87.5 83.5 97.5 
5h aD 91.0 88.9 96.5 93.9 88.9 87.4 86.4 82.4 96.4 
; 93.1 88.1 86.9 85.9 81.9 95.9 

Tico Tiny: 89.5 88.1 95.9 
LO een are. 89.1 87.6 95.2 92.8 87.6 86.2 85.2 Sie 95.2 
: 93.6 88.4 87.1 86.1 82.1 96.1 

DAs ee 88.9 87.6 96.1 
Aperagée........ 90.3 88.9 96.5 94.0 89.0 87.4 86.4 82.6 96.4 
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MINNEAPOLIS Prices—Continued 


(Cents per bushel) 


AMERICAN IMPORTATION OF CANADIAN WHEAT 


Cash sales, No. 1 Quotations, No. 1 Cash closing 

a Weighted No. 1 No.1 No. 3 
High Low average High Low High Low Low 
O23 ae) Clel 2 ee eee 127.5 117.0 125.0 126.0 118.0 126.0 115.0 109.0 
DW Aum es cheat ic 128.1 120.8 125.0 126.7 157 126.8 114.8 108.8 
DA aera 128.2 120.2 126.0 128.6 116.6 127.6 116.6 109.6 
PA eal skatae pio. a 129.5. 120.4 127.0 129.1 WilfoAl 192) 7} To 110.2 
2 OM eee 129.4 122.4 128.0 129.5 116.5 128.5 116.5 109.5 
hs nme CE 129.4 118.5 126.0 128.5 115.5 127-95 115.5 108.5 
AD CTAG En Mer ee 128.7 119.9 126.2 128.1 116.6 127.6 115.9 109.3 
DN a a et 1270 114.2 124.0 126.1 U4 126.0 114.0 107.0 
Bie aerate 126.0 115.9 123.0 126.1 ij eal 126.1 114.1 UG foil 
Si L See cnchettas 127.6 117.2 125.0 128.0 116.0 128.0 116.0 109.0 
INO Wale eee ier 128.1 118.2 125.0 WA 522 ISS We 1a NSS6P 108.2 
Des ioatotee tree 127.8 116.9 123.0 127.0 115.0 IP aw 115.0 108.0 
3) ah acres 127.0 116.9 123.0 126.5 114.5 125-5. 114.5 106.5 
ADECRAGCr. <2 sneer WATE Gs 116.6 123.8 126.8 114.8 126.6 114.8 107.6 
byte ae one 126.0 11Se5 121.0 124.5 Ser 123.5 11355 105.5 
Geet aaa. W28mo Ness) 120.0 124.6 112.6 122.6 113.6 105.6 
Tt arate 123.6 115.2 119.0 IPL Gs Van Deis. IPA ReS Hilsee 105.5 
Sis erase re 121.8 PAs; 117.0 122.0 113.0 122.0 114.0 106.0 
Qe eerie mere (Poe see 118.0 121.0 112.0 121.0 113.0 105.0 
LOR Pee ete 122.8 TAO) 117.0 118.6 109.6 118.6 110.6 102.6 
INDARUTO Foc 65 oo 5 HANES och DLS ro LIS-S7. 122.0 zee 12D 113.0 105.0 

een Pesta H H H H H H H H 
It ehtte Bese cbs & 119.5 110.1 115.0 119.5 110.5 119.5 1a kebs 103.5 
Bb ta eee we WPA 1138.5 118.0 120.2 Vaio 120.2 11272 104.2 
yee Arcs Sere 2280 Tsoa 118.0 120.5 ORS 120.4 111.4 103.4 
ORs et ote 120.4 111.6 117.0 119.9 109.9 119.9 110.9 102.9 
dBi Aaah os Sire 119.6 113.4 117.0 119.1 109.1 119.2 110.2 HOZe2 
AVERAGE...) soe 120.7 UAH 117.0 119.8 TIOR2, 119.8 IU; 103.2 
dE eee ee ers 119.8 110.9 116.0 120.1 110.1 120.1 islkea! 103.1 
(ee ao eee 122.4 Wa? 118.0 120.9 109.9 119.9 110.9 102.9 
Oi eee) Oe oP 121.4 114.4 118.0 Wallet 109.7 119.8 110.8 102.8 
DONS een 122.8 113.8 119.0 124.0 111.0 122.0 112.0 104.0 
DOS Uy, ly fey 121.8 114.4 119.0 De, LOS iDAL ME? Ode 
A he eR tae IVP 113.0 11930 12350 110.0 121.0 LEO) 103.0 
INDAWOWOs bo daaso HAMLET TDS 118.2 12280 TOG? 12087. 1h 103.2 
D Olrkoensices 126.2 114.0 120.0 122.6 109.6 PALES 110.5 102.5 
De cee ae oe 122.4 113.1 118.0 122.6 112.6 121.6 110.6 102.6 
DOR Ce Neen ae 12 115.8 119.0 121.8 112.8 120.8 109.8 101.8 

DO Ae ee ti H H H H H H H 
3 Reses Ah eee Witold IN oth 118.0 IPAloil Tapani 120.1 109.1 101.1 
Decree. ca.ceree 122-0 112.0 118.0 122.6 113.6 121.6 110.6 102.6 
PA CLOG Crate eae TAS WV WTR, |) THER | 11 1374 1 | 121.1 110.1 102.1 
Si ee ae 123.6 1 eo ye, 120.0 128.6 114.6 123.6 111-6 103.6 
Ae ee 126.5 NAO 121.0 12520) 116.5 12o 0 113.5 105.5. 
REL Brcct ay 125-5 | 120.0 | 1238.0 | 124.9 | 115.9 || 124.9 | 112.9 | 104.9 
Geek ee 125.0 1) Estas 122.0 124.4 115.4 124.4 112.4 104.4 
yt eee a. 125.4 116.1 123.0 124.1 115.1 12a 113.1 105.1 
Se oat 123.1 115.1 120.0 123.4 114.4 123.4 112.4 104.4 
Average. ..sne 126,98 | LISI 12083) 124.3) 115.39) 79858) | 97206) Wa toaes 
L0G teeter 124.0 114.0 121.0 123.4 114.4 1238.4 eA 105.4 
L1G. eee 123.4 116.4 120.0 1PPall INS ad WAMoil ital 104.1 
2 eee 122-6 116.5 121.0 123.0 114.0 123.0 112.0 106.0 
3 Sane ey ee 124.2 117.0 122.0 123.9 114.9 124.2 ITS )2) 107.2 
14 ee 124.9 116.8 121.0 12250; 113.6 121.6 111.6 105.6 
Divers Ae ene 12285 113.4 120.0 IDB) 114.2 12232 1 PA? 106.2 
AWETAGE . aaeenn 123.6 HM A 120.8 123.0 114.0 122.8 IAA I! 105.8 


Closing 
futures 


114.0 
113.7 
114.6 
115.1 
114.5 
113.5 
114.2 


112.1 
112.1 
114.0 
113.2 
113.0 
112.5 
112.8 


111.5 
111.6 
111.5 
112.0 
111.0 
108.6 
LTLEO 


H 
109.5 
110.2 
109.5 
108.9 
108.1 

109.2 


109.1 
108.9 
108.7 
110.0 
109.2 
109.0 
109.2 


108.6 
108.6 
107.8 
H 
107.1 
108.6 
108.1 


109.6 
111.5 
110.9 
110.4 
110.1 
109.4 
110.3 


109.4 
108.1 
109.0 
109.9 
108.4 
109.1 
109.0 
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Date 


1923 


Decl es oe. 
AUEPOGE. o + cis. 


Cash prices, No. 3 Cash closing Cash closing, tough 

Closing 
High Low No.1 No. 2 No. 3 No.1 No. 2 No. 3 futures 
89.5 87.6 95.6 Soll 87.9 86.6 85.6 81.6 95.6 
89.4 88.0 96.1 93.6 88.1 87.1 86.1 82.1 96.1 
89.4 88.2 ito 94.4 89.1 88.1 87.1 83.1 ie 
90.0 89.0 97.0 94.4 89.0 88.0 87.0 83.0 97.0 
90.4 89.0 O72 94.6 89.2 88.2 87.2 832 lee 
90.2 88.9 96.9 94.0 88.9 87.9 86.9 82.9 96.9 
89.8 88.4 96.7 94.0 88.7 87.6 86.6 S2au 96.6 
90.2 88.8 96.8 93.8 88.8 87.8 86.8 82.8 96.8 
89.2 88.6 97.0 94.0 89.0 87.9 86.9 82.9 97.0 
90.9 89.2 97.6 94.6 89.6 88.5 87.5 83.5 98.1 
91.0 89.5 SES) 94.9 89.9 88.8 87.8 83.8 Motel: 
Silay 89.8 98.4 95.5 90.5 89.2 88.2 84.2 98.2 
91.5 90.0 98.9 95.9 90.8 89.8 88.8 84.8 98.8 
90.7 89.3 97.8 94.8 89.8 88.7 87.7 S57, 97.8 
92.6 90.4 98.4 95.4 90.4 89.4 88.4 84.4 98.4 
90.4 89.2 kee 94.5 89.5 88.5 87.5 83.5 97.5 
90.0 89.1 foil 94.1 89.1 88.1 87.1 83.6 Bef oil 
90.0 88.8 97.4 94.4 89.4 88.4 87.4 83.9 Cifees = 
90.4 89.0 97.5 94.5 89.5 88.5 87.5 84.5 Tio 
90.5 88.8 96.8 93.8 88.8 87.8 86.8 83.8 96.8 
90.6 69.2 OVf 65 94.5 89.5 88.4 87.5 84.0 9729 

Hi. H H H H H EL H H 

90.0 88.6 97.8 94.6 89.6 88.6 87.6 84.6 97.6 
90.8 89.5 97.8 94.6 89.6 88.6 87.6 84.6 97.6 
90.8 89.0 Mifoil 94.0 89.0 88.0 87.0 84.0 97.0 
89.9 88.8 97.0 93.9 88.8 87.8 86.8 83.8 96.8 
89.8 88.8 97.6 94.6 89.4 88.4 87.4 84.4 97.4 
OOS 88.9 Dies 94.3 89.3 88.3 87.3 84.3 Df) 
90.8 89.4 99.0 95.8 90.5 89.5 88.5 85.5 98.5 
91.5 89.5 View 94.6 89.5 88.5 87.5 84.5 iio 
90.5 89.0 Wie 94.4 89.2 88.2 87.2 84.2 iten 
90.4 89.0 98.0 94.8 89.6 88.6 87.6 84.6 97.6 
Dike 89.1 97.5 94.1 89.1 88.1 87.1 84.1 if oil 
89.9 88.8 97.0 93.8 88.8 87.8 86.8 83.8 96.8 
90.8 89.1 97.8 94.6 89.5 88 .4 Wi oa) 84.4 OY/..S) 
89.6 88.5 96.9 93.8 88.6 87.6 86.6 83.6 96.6 
89.8 88.1 lok 94.0 88.8 87.8 86.8 83.8 96.8 
89.8 88.4 96.6 O36 88.4 87.1 86.1 83.1 96.4 
SOn2 86.5 94.5 91.5 86.5 86.5 85.5 82.5 94.5 
87.5 84.6 93.9 90.9 84.6 86.1 85.1 79.6 93.6 
86.2 84.6 94.6 91-9 85.6 87.1 86.1 80.6 92768 
88.7 86.8 95.6 92.6 87.1 87.0 86.0 82.2 O51 
86.9 85.6 Doel 92..5 86.2 87.6 86.6 81.1 93.1 
87.4 86.1 96.0 939 87.1 88.5 87.5 82.0 94.0 
88.8 87.2 96.2 92.8 87.2 87.8 86.8 81.1 93.2 
89.1 87.2 96.6 93.4 87.6 88.1 87.1 81.6 93.6 
89.2 87.1 95.6 92.4 87.1 87.6 86.6 81.1 93.1 
88.4 86.8 94.5 91.0 86.8 87.2 86.2 80.8 92.8 
88.3 86.7 95.7 92.6 87.0 87.8 86.8 81.3 OSS 
87.8 Sond 93.0 89.8 85.5 86.0 85.0 80.0 280 
86.8 83.9 DiS) 88.9 83.9 84.9 83.9 78.4 91.9 
85.1 83.8 92.5 89.5 84.5 85.5 84.5 79.0 92.5 
85.9 84.6 92.8 89.8 84.8 85.8 84.8 AO s2) 92.8 
85.8 83.9 91-9 88.9 83.9 84.9 83.9 78.4 IES, 
85.0 83.9 922 89.2 84.2 85.2 84.2 78.8 92.2 
86.1 84.3 92.4 89.4 84.5 85.4 84.4 79.0 9273 


«November future. 


>’ December future. 
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AMERICAN IMPORTATION OF CANADIAN WHEAT 


MINNEAPOLIS Prices—Continued 


(Cents per bushel) 


Cash sales, No. 1 


Quotations, No. 1 


Cash closing 


| Closing 
Date Weighted No. 1 No.1 No. 3 futures 
High Low average High Low High Low Low 

LO23SeDECwliimnn myer 122.4 112.6 119.0 122.6 1138.6 122.6 112.6 106.6 109.0 
NOP Gres ccc iP 1138.0 119.0 Wall 1138.1 192.11 IBMbea 105.1 108.8 
LO Ret oy, See 123.9 114.0 119.0 121.8 112.8 121.8 110.8 104.8 108.4 
PAVE Ge semin aes 1s 113.2 118.0 120.7 1a? 120.6 109.6 103.6 107.1 
OA ly AOR ANE, 119.2 111.0 114.0 118.6 109.6 117.6 107.6 101.6 105.2 
DDG te meee: 118.8 108.2 115.0 lo 108.9 117.8 107.8 101.8 105.0 
AD CTOAGC secrete 121.3 112.0 Hf es 120.6 111.6 120.4 109.9 103.9 107.2 
DA Cerone re 118.5 111.6 114.0 Iie 88 109.5 118.5 108.5 102.5 105.8 

D Ura H H H H H H H H H 
PAO ec Mae earns 118.8 112.0 115.0 120.1 1 lite 120.1 110.1 104.1 107.2 
PW he eA Py eae 119.9 112.9 116.0 119-5 110.5 119.5 109.5 1038.5 107.0 
DO Siaveynn iter: 120.0 113.0 117.0 WE 110.9 119.9 109.9 103.9 107.0 
PA Ae onae cet WAL 111.8 118.0 121.8 112.8 121.8 111.8 105.8 108.4 
AU CTAG Cre eee 119.7 LIZ eo. 116.0 120.0 111.0 120.0 110.0 104.0 107.1 
Ay lisence 12382 115.9 120.0 122.9 159) 12D 112-9 106.9 109.5 

ODA J ANA Maven eeu cos H H H H H H H H H 
Deh. cro oeee 124.0 114.0 121.0 1PP9) 112.9 12229 112-9 106.9 ie 
Shier 123.4 ilal7/ oa! 121.0 122.8 112.8 122.8 112.8 106.8 112.8 
A Peers yew. 124.8 119.6 122.0 124.6 115.6 124.6 118.6 107.6 113.6 
Oh een 126.0 119.0 122.0 25:2) 115.1 124.1 113.1 107.1 113.1 
AD CLOG Enea ee 124.3 HAIL 7s 121.2 WAS Af 113.9 123.5 Wiig d! 107.1 112.4 
Y sree artis E 126.4 120.1 123.0 125.5 115.5 125-5: 114.5 108.5 1I3E5 
lA reso. beats 125.8 120.5 123.0 1PASe85) Via lasotss 125.5 114.5 108.5 Sr 
US ORs otben 126.6 119.0 124.0 126.5 WIGS 12555 114.5 108.5 113-5 
LOM ees eerem: Pots 116.2 123.0 Woe ies 126.4 114.4 108.4 113.3 
aM hoa Sees 127.4 117.0 124.0 ied 115.1 126.1 114.1 108.1 118.1 
PAS Ape eraa 127.0 118.0 124.0 127.4 115.4 126.4 114.4 108.4 113.4 
INDIR 2s 600066 c 126.8 LSE) HAS 126.6 115.4 125.9 114.4 108 .4 113.4 
LAs eee 128.0 115.4 125.0 Wa 115.2 Wee 114.2 108.2 HSe2 
iN A ene O12 WAH 6% 119.9 124.0 127.4 115.4 127.4 114.4 108.4 113.4 
fl Gir reas 128.0 116.0 123.0 127.8 115.8 127.8 114.8 108.8 113.8 
d Bf ees Seen Pa 128.9 116.0 124.0 127.7 HUG 7 127.8 114.8 108.8 LISS 
enw oo pO 6 128.9 119.2 125.0 126.9 114.9 126.9 113.9 107.9 112.9 
OR cies eee 126.5 116.0 124.0 126.6 114.6 126.6 113.6 107.6 112.6 
AV CTUGE Maan noe 127.8 ified 124.2 T2763 UP Secs: LAT) «3 114.3 108.3 LISS 
DAR SHA ees 126.6 116.6 124.0 126.8 114.8 126.8 113.8 107.8 112.8 
DAPX SES Seat hes 126.5 115.5 122.0 127.0 115.0 127.0 114.0 108.0 113.0 
DO ne ete 127.8 116.6 124.0 127.4 115.4 127.4 114.4 108.4 113.4 
LG Budhs Sica t 127.6 Seo 123.0 127.9 115.9 12729 114.9 108.9 113.9 
2 Distasi eee 128.4 113.6 125.0 128.5 155 127.5 114.5 108.5 113.5 
PL ae ed ita 128.1 119.4 125.0 128.4 115.4 127.4 114.4 108.4 113.4 
AD EROG Cae 127.5 HSI 123.8 L217 DL SiS: P27 a3 114.3 108.3 VLSI 
PA ap somes 5 127.0 hor 123.0 128.8 115.8 127.8 114.8 108.8 113.8 
PAY SF reenoO One 128.8 118.6 125.0 129351 116.1 128.1 115.1 109.1 114.1 
BAUS ate nesses - 129.5 PPA 5s 127.0 129.8 116.8 129.8 116.8 110.8 114.8 
Be beemencare st oh x 130.0 120.0 127.0 1380.9 118.9 130.9 117.9 111.9 115.9 
Keb Melos: cere 132.0 119.8 128.0 132.0 119.0 131.0 118.0 112.0 116.0 
eere ths ot 130.9 119.8 126.0 130.5 118.5 130.5 LASS: 1 bass 115.5 
Average........ 129.7 119.6 126.0 130.2 TT hoe 29 116.7 110.7 115.0 
Aik eee: 131.5 123.0 129.0 131.0 19ST 131.2 118.2 22 116.1 
Dic one 182.8 124.6 129.0 131.1 119.1 131.1 118.1 (Hee ih 116.1 
Cite neee 133.1 ) 121.1 | 129.0 | 181.3 | 119-3 | 130.4 | 117.4 | 111.4 || 116.3 
Teste tex Re 130.1 WAAoll 127.0 129.6 117.6 129.5 116.5 110.5 115.6 
Ss.ce. eee 130.2 | 120.2 | 124.0 | 129.5 | 117.5 | 129.5 | 116.5 | 110.5 || 145.5 
Ma meres cnt 129.4 2250 126.0 130.5 118.5 130.5 Ii l/olss 111.5 116.5 
PAMCTUGE eintnuer S12 122.2 WET oS) 130.5 118.5 130.4 117.4 111.4 116.0 


4 May future. 
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WINNIPEG Prices—Continued 
(Cents per bushel) 


Cash prices, No. 3 Cash closing Cash closing, tough 
Date Closing 
; futures 
High Low No.1 No. 2 No. 3 No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
TPES 1 DSO Wi oy ance tee 85.4 84.1 92.5 89.5 84.5 85.5 84.5 79.0 92.5 
Bo hcinta. a Piracme 85.5 84.4 92.8 89.8 84.8 85.8 84.8 G92 92.8 
OR are als. oie eys 85.9 84.6 92.6 89.6 84.6 85.6 84.6 79.1 92.6 
DAV eeern ce Oy. 85.8 84.1 92.1 89.1 84.1 85.1 84.1 79.1 92.1 
7 Wik, Aedes ter 84.9 83.5 Sis 88.5 83.5 84.5 83.5 78.5 91.5 
DO om esta 84.5 83.2 91.2 88.2 83.2 84.2 83.2 78.2 91.2 
Average........ 85.3 84.0 92.1 89.1 84.1 85.1 84.1 78.8 92.1 
ATID eee H H H H H H H H H 
DOMES eee H H H H H H H H H 
PA Va earee rere 84.6 82.8 91.9 88.9 83.9 85.8 83.8 78.8 91.9 
OW (as niente 84.6 83.6 92.0 89.0 84.0 85.9 83.9 78.9 92.0 
Uses Cescetseaiesome 85.1 84.0 92.4 89.4 84.4 86.2 84.2 79.2 92.4 
PAL) Sareea 85.1 84.2 9301 90.1 85-1 87.0 85.0 80.0 93.1 
AV ETOGES acne 84.9 SOM 92.3 89.3 84.4 86.2 84.2 79.2 92.4 
Aa ales 86.5 85.1 93°22 90.2 85.2 87.2 85.2 80.2 93.8 
TPE Reins) a aes setere H H H H H H H H H 
Dm euscuer ei 86.4 85.4 93.8 90.8 85.8 87.6 85.6 80.6 99.62 
BiG Ron ope 86.8 85.6 94.1 91.1 86.1 88.4 86.4 81.4 99.9 
AN traps iees 87.2 86.0 U5e2, 92.2 87.2 89.5 87.5 82.5 101.0 
eae sete: 88.2 86.6 94.6 91.6 86.6 88.8 86.8 81.8 100.2 
ADETATC sac oe 87.0 SOs 94.2 91.2 86.2 88.3 86.3 81.3 98.9 
Dinan tree 89.2 86.6 96.0 93.0 88.0 90.6 88.6 83.6 101.6 
Seiten 89.1 88.2 96.5 93.5 88.5 91.0 89.0 84.0 102.0 
QO. aac 89.6 83.2 96.5 93.5 88.5 91.0 89.0 84.0 102.0 
iH Oh a9 cea emacs 89.9 88.5 96.6 93.6 88.6 91.0 89.0 84.0 102.0 
1D lincarcecanentace 89.4 88.6 96.9 93.9 88.9 91.1 89.1 84.1 102.1 
dA eee 90.8 88.8 97.2 94.2 89.4 91.9 89.9 84.9 102.4 
ADCPOGE: «2.2 =: 89.7 88.2 96.6 93.6 88.7 im 89.1 84.1 102.0 
i le Be ee ae 91.0 89.1 97.1 94.1 89.2 92.1 Moi 85.1 102.1 
ORO EAS cee: 90.1 89.1 97.4 94.4 89.8 92.2 90.2 85.8 102.2 
ANS Sabra aa ila 89.8 97.8 94.8 90.2 92.5 90.5 86.0 102.5 
dA fe aientiee ae 92.0 89.4 96.9 9359 89.4 91.6 89.6 85.1 101.6 
a Rae riey rece 90.4 88.8 96.4 93.4 88.8 91.2 89.2 84.8 101.2 
WORRIES se ott 90.2 88.0 95.9 92.9 88.2 90.8 88.8 84.2 100.8 
INQ oo.0 obo 90.8 89.0 96.9 9359 89.3 Dies, 89.7 85.2 TOne7i 
Dy Letn hie aan: 89.5 88.2 96.1 93.1 88.5 90.9 88.9 84.4 100.9 
PA} ae ean 89.9 88.6 97.0 94.0 89.4 92.2 90.2 85.8 101.8 
DORI a ees 89.8 89.0 96.8 93.8 89.0 91.9 89.9 85.4 101.4 
DA eee cate 90.1 89.0 97.0 94.0 89.4 92.1 90.1 85.6 101.6 
DL see ae 90.8 89.4 96.8 93.8 89.4 91.9 89.9 85.4 101.4 
DOR aan jai cenk 90.5 89.5 96.9 93.9 89.5 92.0 90.0 85.5 101.5 
AVETAGE an. se he 90.1 89.0 96.8 93.8 89.2 91.8 89.8 85.4 101.4 
Om assailant 90.6 89.4 97-1 94.1 89.8 92.1 90.1 85.6 101.6 
DTG Se, taohe 91.0 89.8 97.4 94.2 90.1 92.2 90.2 85.8 101.8 
BUSS dials oon 91.9 90.1 98.1 95.0 90.9 93.0 91.0 86.5 102.5 
SA reieant ee: 92.5 91.0 98.9 95.9 91.8 93.8 91.8 87.2 103.2 
Hebe ieee 93.0 91.5 99.0 96.0 91.9 93.9 91.9 87.4 103.4 
Qe Sites 92.9 91.8 99.0 96.0 91.9 93.9 O1E9 87.4 103.4 
Average. .F..... 92.0 90.6 98.3 95.2 91.1 93.2 91.1 86.7 || 102.6 
Ata cei ee: 93.6 91.9 99.8 96.8 9225 94.5 92.5 88.0 104.0 
Use cena oncyren 94.4 92.6 100.2 97-2 oee 94.9 92.9 88.4 104.4 
One nes. 94.2 93.2 100.4 97.4 93.4 96.0 94.0 89.5 104.5 
Theo eae en 95.2 92.6 99.5 96.5 92.6 95.1 93.1 88.6 103.6 
(35.6 og aA 94.4 92.2 99.4 96.4 92.6 95.0 93.0 88.5 103.5 
ORE eterna 94.4 92.8 100.4 97.4 93.6 95.9 93.9 89.4 104.4 
Average........ 94.4 | 92.6 99.9 96.9 | 93.0 OSi2 ater OSeenMmCo eT aN 10ecT 


¢ May future. 
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AMERICAN IMPORTATION OF CANADIAN WHEAT 


MINNEAPOLIS Prices—Continued 


(Cents per bushel) 


Cash sales, No. 1 


Quotations, No. 1 


Cash closing 


Date Weighted No.1 No. 1 No. 3 
High Low average High Low High Low Low 
NO 24S hebp lal ere., cee 132.0 118.0 128.0 130.1 118.1 130.1 Ilalefod 111.1 
eer H H H u H H S 
i Us eater tera 130.6 120.0 1270 129.0 117.0 129.0 116.0 110.0 
LAR Ae eos 131.0 120.0 126.0 129.0 117.0 129.0 116.0 110.0 
US wore ore t 130.0 118.0 125.0 1Dufhaye 115.2 ID Tee 114.2 108.2 
UOnetaeos. 127.9 115.0 124.0 128.9 116.9 128.9 115.9 109.9 
INDOROB Bon 3 oo TSOKS: WiKi 74 126.0 128.8 116.8 128.8 115.8 109.8 
gE ee 5 ve poet ae 182.0 120.5 126.0 129.4 116.4 128.4 115.4 109.4 
1 Oe aitiie, Sake 134.4 121.6 127.0 130.8 117.8 129.8 116.8 110.8 
©) (eres ais 131.0 120.8 128.0 130.5 1/08 130.5 116.5 110.5 
PA Pa Oe See ee 130.8 120.6 128.0 a2eo 117.8 130.8 116.8 110.8 
DD eee ae ee ee H H H H H H H H 
DRY Re Ds tot 131.0 117.5 128.0 130.8 117.8 130.8 116.8 110.8 
INDEROGO, c50.008< TS1ES: 120.2 127.4 130.8 NIE 3 130.1 UGS) 110.5 
CAS ee 131.0 121.8 128.0 130.1 ilale/ail 130.1 116.1 110.1 
OA bah Olen Om: 130.0 119.9 126.0 129.6 116.6 129.6 115.6 109.6 
Det eee 129.4 117.8 124.0 130.0 117.0 130.0 116.0 110.0 
D8 ag ere 129.9 118.0 127.0 130.0 117.0 130.0 116.0 110.0 
ONS he Pe. Rene res 130.8 IPAlei 127.0 129.5 116.5 129.5 Ines 109.5 
Weiler thos eee ak 129.5 117.5 124.0 130.9 117.9 130.9 116.9 110.9 
INWOOD 0 306 006 ESO), t LLORS 126.0 130.0 117.0 130.0 116.0 110.0 
Sint) eee oye Pt Sie 2 120.2 127.0 182.1 118.1 15ted! lal7esil 111.1 
At ae She te 133.0 120.4 128.0 lisp 119.1 eam 118.1 1M Pasi 
Le Rae cliche 132.8 inlaboal 123.0 132.8 118.8 132.8 117.8 111.8 
Gyre aie ee 134.0 122.9 128.0 1ome 118.3 18232 alow? Ldlse 
ORE Rey eee 132.6 1222 129.0 E71 118.7 132.8 117.8 eS 
Se ARES inthe 133.8 122.2 131.0 133.6 118.6 132.6 117.6 111.6 
A CLG Cece 132.9 119.8 WEA A HOt! 118.6 132.4 L176: PLIG 
LO eon 134.2 Ws 130.0 13225 Til7fkss 1381.5 116.5 110.5 
i Ib Heparin dice 131.8 114.5 128.0 131.6 116.6 130.6 115.6 109.6 
LO ene, 130.4 ie) 128.0 128.8 113.8 127.8 112.8 106.8 
1h eee. 128.4 116.0 125.0 129.1 114.1 128.2 11322 1Ove2 
AOE eres 129.0 119.8 126.0 128.1 114.1 128.1 See 107.1 
Dye eee 130.6 115.6 125.0 131.4 115.4 129.4 114.4 108.4 
INDGOO26 on 65000 130.7 117.6 127.0 TS OS: TENEY eaco T2ORS, 114.3 108.3 
Lie ee: 130.0 118.1 127.0 130.8 115.8 129.8 114.8 108.8 
Si ereee 130.4 1215 127.0 129.4 115.4 129.4 114.4 108.4 
LO peneey ene: 130.4 117.6 127.0 129.5 114.5 129.5 113.5 107.5 
D0 eee. 130.4 120.0 126.0 130.2 1ibe2 130.2 114.2 108.2 
QL rata dentenee 130.4 leo 127.0 130.1 116.1 130.0 114.0 108.0 
Pp een Se AE 129.9 119.4 126.0 130.6 115.6 130.6 114.6 108.6 
INRANGE 650066 HEAD) 119.0 126.7 TSO 115.4 129.9 114.2 108 .2 
D4 oe, eae 132.0 120.8 126.0 127.0 113.0 128.0 112.0 106.0 
DD aay. eee 126.6 114.1 123.0 126.0 112.0 126.0 111.0 105.0 
26nr eee 126.2 116.2 121.0 126.0 112.0 126.0 111.0 105.0 
Dt Seat 129.4 113.0 125.0 126.8 112.8 126.8 111.8 105.8 
28. <4 eee 127.8 118.8 124.0 125.8 111.8 125.8 110.8 104.8 
OE aa kee aee 126.0 122.0 123.0 N.Q. N.Q. 126.2 12 105.2 
AV CTOG Caen 128.0 Wee) HPS 7 126.3 DIZeo: 126.5 HI SS 105.3 
ii Deamon he 126.8 123.6 125.0 127.9 113.9 128.0 113.0 107.0 
ADT eel: eee 130.0 115.8 126.0 129.0 113.0 127.0 112.0 106.0 
2 eee 127.0 2 123.0 127.5 ISR 127.5 aks 106.5 
Se alee 127.4 Pile” 125.0 127.2 113 s2 17e2 112.2 106.2 
Ala ero eee 128.2 120.8 125.0 126.6 112.6 126.6 111.6 105.6 
Se tae eee We: illfail 124.0 127-5 11325 127.5 ois 106.5 
FAV ERUGE.).: eee WATE 8 119.0 124.7 127.6 LLG AS: HATE 83 ELON: 106.3 


Closing 
futures 


116.1 
H 
115.0 
115.0 
113.2 
114.9 
114.8 


114.4 
115.8 
115.5 
115.8 
H 
115.8 
LLSeS 


115.1 
114.6 
115.0 
115.0 
114.5 
115.9 
115.0 


116.1 
117.1 
116.8 
116.3 
116.7 
116.6 
116.6 


115.5 
114.6 
111.8 
112.1 
112.1 
113.4 
LISTS, 


113.8 
113.4 
112.5 
113.2 
113.1 
113.6 
113.3 


111.0 
110.0 
110.0 
110.8 
109.8 
110.2 

110.3 


111.9 
111.0 
111.5 
111.2 
110.6 
111.5 
Tes 
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Cash prices, No. 3 


Cash closing 


Cash closing, tough 

Date Closing 
é futures 

High Low No.1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
OY SOF en 1 95-0 | 93.4 || 100.1 | 97.1 | 98.4 | 95.6 | 93.6 | 99.1 || 104.1 
Tors Sadie 95.5 93.0 99.8 96.8 93.0 95.1 93.1 88.6 103.6 
OS te ester eae 94.0 92.6 99.4 96.4 92.6 94.8 92.8 88.8 103.2 
th Sty Er RS 93.9 U2eo 99.4 96.4 92.5 94.6 92.6 88.6 103.1 
1 Ua erste olor 93.5 91.0 Whslo?? 95.2 91.0 9850 Dilaks 87.5 102.0 
ce eee 92.2 91.0 99.6 96.6 92.2 94.8 92.8 88.8 || 103.2 
ADETUAGCR ne ta 54.0 92.2 99.4 96.4 92.5 94.7 92.7 88.6 103.2 
d Katehi nates Bere 93.0 91.4 98.8 95.8 91.4 93.9 S19 87.9 102.4 
de eee pie 93.0 Oia ODo'5 96.5 92.4 94.6 92.6 88.6 103.1 
od ets Cee 93.2 92.2 99.6 96.6 92.4 94.6 92.6 88.6 103.1 
OE eteits Os 93.8 92.4 100.4 ihe! 9Be1 95.4 93.4 89.4 103.9 
PIP Nee Pender 95.9 93.2 100.9 iee 93.6 95.9 93.9 89.9 104.4 
2S Snsvenitteys 94.6 93.4 100.8 97.8 93.4 95.6 93.6 89.6 104.1 
AVELUGCH. niet cane 93.9 92.4 100.0 97.0 92.7 95.0 93.0 89.0 103.5 
nO edier eae 94.5 93.2 100.5 97.5 93.2 95.4 93.4 89.4 103.9 
2 Oise reeds 208.2 94.0 9220 99.9 96.9 92.5 94.6 92.6 88.6 103.1 
Qe are 22 93.4 92.2 100.1 foil 92.8 94.9 Pod) 88.9 103.4 
Seienatese cae 93.8 251 99.9 96.9 92d 94.6 92.6 88.6 103.1 
Oe eens peiste s 93.2 91.4 Soil 96.1 91.4 Soe) il) 87.9 102.4 
Mate Be ne 5. ae ik o2e 91.5 99.6 96.6 91.9 94.2 SP oe 88.2 102.8 
ADEROGE aio oe) tere OS) 92.1 99.9 96.9 OZ: 94.6 9256 88.6 103.1 
Driers anes 91S 91.6 Sous 96.5 91.6 94.0 92.0 88.0 102.5 
Ae ne osha 93.0 91.8 100.0 97.0 92.4 94.5 Deo 88.5 103.0 
Die oe mses 92.6 92.5 100.1 97.1 9255 94.5 92.5 88.5 103.0 
Oberon sere: 93.8 92.6 100.0 97.0 92.6 94.4 92.4 88.4 102.9 
UES Dee ene 93.1 92.8 100.4 97.4 93.1 94.6 92.6 88.6 103.1 
Oe ss abeahs 93.1 92.8 100.0 97.0 92.8 94.2 Pop 88.2 102.8 
ADELUGE>.. - yas 92.9 O23 100.0 97.0 92.5 94.4 92.4 68.4 102.9 
LOR Se craeiaet 94.6 91-9 99.2 96.2 91.9 93.9 9159 87.9 101.9 
AD ere SR Acpee 9255 91.0 98.9 95.9 91.8 93.5 Slots; 87.5 101.5 
Le rac aeaer O2e4 90.2 97.4 94.4 90.2 Pile) 89.9 85.9 99.9 
a lis Tainvee Asad Hiloil 89.4 96.8 93.8 89.8 Oil 89.2 85.2 we) 
WAS her eeae 90.5 90.1 Oie2 94.2 90.1 91.6 89.6 85.6 99.6 
DOES Ceasentae Oie2 90.6 98.2 95.2 91-2 93 .0 91.0 87.0 100.5 
AVCTAGE 3 shhs oe - 92.0 90.5 97.9 94.9 90.8 92.5 90.5 86.5 100.4 
ALY. Preece scree 92.4 Mb 4 99.0 96.0 92.2 93.8 oes 87.8 1012 
LS pees 9252 BE 98.0 95.0 Ole2 92.8 90.8 86.8 100.2 
LO lichen ete 91.2 90.6 97.5 94.5 90.6 eVjall 90.1 86.1 99.6 
HAV he Ses eee cs 91.2 90.4 diag 94.9 91.0 92.5 90.5 86.5 100.0 
28 aero oe We? 90.8 Ii-9 94.9 90.9 92.4 90.4 86.4 999 
As catnieene 92.2 90.9 98.1 95-1 91.1 92.6 90.6 86.6 100.1 
ADELAGE ern: 91.9 90.8 98.1 95.1 91.2 92.7 90.7 86.7 100.2 
DAR Tees Sern ee 92.0 89.8 96.8 93.8 89.8 1 89.1 85.1 98.6 
ZA ae atone eee 89.6 88.9 95.9 92-9 88.9 90.2 88.2 84.2 fete: 
PA are inti 89.4 88.8 95.9 92.9 88.8 90.1 88.1 84.1 97.6 
ileal. odesunte 90.0 88.9 96.5 93.5 89.4 90.8 88.8 84.8 98.2 
7 eee 90.6 88.1 95.4 92.4 | 88.1 89.5 87.5 | 83.5 97.0 
PANE Bia o otoeee 88.6 87.8 96.0 93.0 88.6 91.5 89.5 85.5 Seles 
AUVECTAGEs sans 2s 90.0 88.7 96.1 931 88.9 90.5 88.5 84.5 97.8 
Sey ee 89.6 89.1 96.5 33308) 89.1 92.0 90.0 86.0 98.0 
ADEs pel koe snes 89.2 88.5 95.8 92.8 88.5 Moe 89.2 Sone Nil 
Dist eens eieR 89.5 88.4 96.4 93.4 89.0 91.8 89.8 85.8 97.8 
Statens aoe 90.0 89.0 96.5 93.5 89.1 salets) 89.9 85.9 Oil) 
1 eS Mee een 90.0 89.2 97.0 94.0 90.0 92.2 90.2 86.2 98.2 
Onis a 91.8 90.2 98.2 95.2 hha! 93.4 91.4 87.4 99.4 
INDO Os 666 oo 90.0 89.1 96.7 OB 89.5 Oger 90.1 86.1 98.1 
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(Cents per bushel) 


Cash sales, No. 1 Quotations, No.1 Cash closing 
E Closing 
Date Weighted No. 1 No.1 No. 3 futures 
High Low average High Low High Low Low 

LO AS A Dien (tec et ces 128.0 120.5 124.0 126.9 112.9 126.9 HifS) 105.9 110.9 
Orr ctr 126.6 120.0 125.0 126.9 112.9 127.8 111.8 105.8 110.9 
Qi ey eee. 123.6 120.5 123.0 128.4 112.4 127.4 111.4 105.4 110.4 
NOR rte ore 127.0 122.9 126.0 127.6 112.6 12726 111.6 105.6 110.6 
ub baer ee 127.4 VAL 123.0 128.1 Valeo Rho ll 111.1 105.1 110.1 
| Rianne onc 128.6 118.2 126.0 128.6 113.6 127.6 111.6 105.6 110.6 
INWARD S 65.0 20 oe 126.9 120.6 124.5 127.8 LIZ 9 127.4 111.6 105.6 110.6 
A heer seer 185.2 118.2 125.0 128.1 113.1 128.1 Gils 105.1 110.1 
Deseo: UB oll 114.6 122.0 127.5 112°5 oid) 110.5 104.5 109.5 
Li Oieenee rae deves 127.0 115.6 124.0 128.2 1132 128.2 1D here 105.2 110.2 
RA? eee ae 128.5 120.0 126.0 128.5 113.5 128.5 15155 105.5 110.5 

Aly rsneheaercrend H H H H H H H H H 
Oe cten rer 129.4 124.0 126.0 130.6 114.6 129.6 113.6 106.6 111.6 
Average....i.%. 129.4 HIS 8) 124.6 128.6 113.4 128.4 DRS: 105 .4 110.4 
PA Ete ee aoe 130.9 123.0 128.0 130.0 114.0 130.0 113.0 106.0 111.0 
D Deen eae 131.0 124.5 128.0 131.4 114.4 130.4 113.4 106.4 111.4 
ZIRT RRE Whaeeot 130.2 222 128.0 131-1 114.1 130.0 113.0 106.0 abieat 
DYN aoe cen ETS IS 130.8 125.6 129.0 130.6 115.6 130.6 112.6 105.6 110.6 
DOR peretelsceens = 131.0 118.8 126.0 131.4 116.4 131.4 113.4 106.4 111.4 
2 Olen covers are 132.8 126.9 130.0 131.5 116.5 131-5 11325 106.5 111.5 
Aly endg Camere HRI dl WAG 8 || WSF LST Oma LL 5x2 nO 7 | WBZ 106.2 ln 
DG skh tere 130.1 118.5 125.0 130.2 115.2 12922 1232 105.2 110.2 
DAU coneetert rence 130.8 124.8 128.0 130.6 115.6 130.5 1225 105.5 110.6 
SOP Asuras 124.1 Wile 122.0 130.1 115.1 130.1 112.1 105.1 110.1 
Mia vere iietencre 130.2 126.1 128.0 130.8 115.8 130.8 112.8 105.8 110.8 
Dire teem NN 133.8 124.0 127.0 132.0 117.0 132.0 114.0 107.0 112.0 
Bie eres fe On BPA 127.0 129.0 130.5 1ulGscess 130.5 1 Pos 105.5 110.5 
INDORUYE 5 6 6.0 01a c 130.2 122.9 126.5 130.7 HHS Ff 130.5 TR FE LOSe% TLR 
ewido coor 131.6 121.6 129.0 131.6 116.6 131.6 113.6 106.6 111.6 
Gnas rei: 133.5 122.0 130.0 133.7 WZ se 132.8 114.8 107.8 10 a7 
Theta Weta 134.0 121.0 131.0 133%eo 117.3 132.2 114.2 107.2 a 285 
Sin aredemece BB 12281 129.0 133.1 117.1 13222 114.2 107.2 Za: 
Os fer eetat 134.6 124.6 132.0 134.9 IMSS, 132.9 114.9 107.9 112.9 
AKO AReS osoa oatae 133.8 120.5 129.0 133.2 UN for 182°2 114.2 107.2 1 Pap 
INWAROO (2s 56 600 6 L320) 122.0 130.0 Teo sat LTS: 132.3 PIES 1O7eS: PASS) 
| ee eae ie etter 132.8 119.8 130.0 132.9 116.9 131.9 114.9 107.9 111.6 
a aetna 3 Oe 133.4 125.4 131.0 133.6 116.6 182.6 115.6 108.6 112.5 
gi Eee Aurea 1338.8 117.6 127.0 133.5 116.5 132.5 1525 108.5 112.8 
LOee eyo 133.2 126.4 129.0 132.2 117-2 132.2 115.2 108.2 112.0 
UGK vtec 133.6 120.0 129.0 133.9 117.9 132.9 115-9 108.9 112.4 
ice: Rae eee rs 132.8 Teg 129.0 134.0 118.0 1383.0 116.0 109.0 112.9 
IND DAUD 6 4 60.6 ot ISRO ed PRIN PA 129.2 133.4 UB UE TSA SS) PUSS 108.5 112.4 
Opa arr 133.8 121-5 129.0 133.6 118.6 132.5 115.5 108.5 112.8 
PA Re ee ohio 5 133.6 120.6 129.0 120 1 W(eak 132e0 115.1 108.1 112.0 
Dileep creado 133.8 128.8 132.0 133.9 (eo 132.9 115.9 108.9 11225 
DPN, hor taee oneitaly 134.4 124.5 1382.0 138.2 117.2 133.2 115-2 108.2 Leg 
DScsi ete 134.2 122.6 1381.0 134.7 119.7 134.8 116.8 109.8 113.1 
Pe ee Nes iti G 134.9 119.0 132.0 135.1 120.1 135.1 117.1 110.1 113.6 
AD Crag Co etae 134.1 122.8 130.8 133.8 118 .4 133.4 T15e9 108.9 Ti2%6) 
2 Oe Seaegree 136.0 118.8 131.0 135.8 120.8 135.8 117.8 110.8 114.9 
Dae NOE 136.5 127.4 134.0 135.1 120.1 1385.1 nfo 110.1 114.4 
YAP Gacy cp oe 134.4 121.4 129.0 135.5 119.5 134.5 116.5 109.5 113.9 
2 OF ee 135.2 122.0 132.0 135.1 119.1 134.2 116.2 109.2 113.1 

30 site H H H H H H H H H 
So Eee ee Aes 134.0 121.0 130.0 133.2 1K fp 132.2 114.2 107.2 PAP 
FAD CLAGe a einen TB ei74 p74 3 USited 134.9 HDS 134.4 116.4 109.4 113.7 
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Cash prices, No. 3 


Cash closing 


Cash closing, tough 


Date Closing 
High Low No.1 No. 2 No. 3 No.1 No. 2 No. 3 Set 
POPU A DERN eae 25 91.5 90.4 97.8 94.8 90.5 O32 91.2 87.2 98.8 
Oe see 90.6 90.2 97.9 94.9 90.6 93.4 91.4 87.4 98.9 
9......0.. 90.6 90.1 97.4 94.4 90.1 92.9 90.9 86.9 98.4 
NUD ee Oo a Oe? 90.0 97.5 94.5 90.2 93.0 91.0 87.0 98.5 
11s eS Sole ae 90.5 90.2 97.6 94.6 90.4 93.0 91.0 87.0 98.5 
bP AS are a 9155 90.6 98.1 95.1 90.8 93.4 91.4 87.4 98.9 
DO LUQE hs yicte ome 91.0 90.3 Ova: 94.7 90.4 93.2 91.1 87.1 98.7 
Bestest aes 92.8 90.9 98.1 95.1 90.9 93.4 91.4 Ye | 98.9 
Mieyic aa ar Sis 91.2 90.9 98.5 95.4 91.2 93.6 91.6 87.6 99.1 
AGB 2h ots) S34 93.0 91.4 99.2 96.1 92.0 94.9 92.9 88.9 99.9 
Ad Wes ee ee 93.8 91.9 99.2 96.1 92.0 94.8 92.8 88.8 99.8 
US eee H H H H H H H H H 
LOM saat 92.8 92.1 99.6 96.5 92.6 95.0 93.0 89.0 100.0 
ADELOGES crs. ce. 3 05 O27 91.4 98.9 95.8 O17. 94.3 0283 88.3 99.5 
i Vee aes 93.6 92.2 99.2 96.2 92.2 94.8 92.8 88.8 99.8 
ODA Ite 93.4 92.4 99.5 96.5 92.4 94.9 92.9 88.9 99.9 
DY ghee oe 92.1 91.0 98.6 95.6 91.0 94.0 92.0 87.5 99.0 
BA a esis ee 91.0 90.6 98.2 95.2 90.8 93.6 91.6 87.1 98.6 
DW et ead 91.9 91.4 99.2 96.2 91.9 94.6 92.6 Boil 99.6 
vga Bese ae 93.5 92.1 99.5 96.5 92.2 94.8 92.8 88.8 99.8 
AVETAVC. cig De: 93.6 91.6 99.0 96.0 91.8 94.4 92.4 88.2 99.5 
Pa sS4 SS 3 93.2 92.1 99.2 96.2 92.1 94.4 92.4 88.9 99.4 
PAN Faugeras 93.6 92.1 99.6 96.6 92.8 94.8 92.8 89.8 99.8 
SOR che oo 93.9 92.6 99.8 96.8 92.8 94.8 92.8 89.8 99.8 
MANA! pes sheds 95.2 92.8 101.8 98.8 95.1 96.8 94.8 91.8 101.8 
DE eALE. aajeck 96.8 95.2 102.9 99.8 96.2 97.8 95.8 92.8 102.8 
Bele + ah ects 96.9 96.1 102.9 99.6 96.2 97.6 95.6 92.6 102.6 
AVELGGCS 001.0 94.9 93.5 || 101.0 98.0 94.2 96.0 94.0 90.9 || 101.0 
Deets eae H H H H H H H H H 
Ged: core 97.4 97.1 103.8 100.4 97.4 98.4 96.4 94.4 103.4 
De Ses eee 98.9 96.2 102.9 99.8 96.2 97.8 95.8 93.2 102.8 
1 ee ae 97.5 95.4 102.0 98.8 95.4 96.8 94.8 92.2 101.8 
Dai oat aa 96.6 95.4 102.6 99.4 96.1 97.4 95.4 93.1 102.4 
Der che aa 96.4 96.1 102.6 99.1 96.1 97.1 95.1 93.1 102.1 
VOTUIE: Nacoscte: 97.4 96.0 || 102.8 99.5 96.2 97.5 95.5 03.8 | 1025 
5 (ae 96.6 95.0 101.8 98.5 95.0 96.5 94.5 92.0 101.5 
Tae ne aes 96.6 95.1 102.2 98.9 95.5 96.9 94.9 92.4 101.9 
a 96.9 95.4 103.2 99.9 96.5 97.9 95.9 93.4 102.9 
eee tS oe 97.2 96.1 103.0 99.8 96.2 97.8 95.8 93.2 102.9 
Gin. oe a? 97.0 96.1 103.8 100.5 97.0 98.5 96.5 94.0 103.5 
Diya: seh 97.6 97.0 104.2 100.8 97.6 98.8 96.8 94.2 103.8 
ADCTAVE hau 5 tes 97.0 95.8 || 103.0 99.7 96.3 97.7 95.7 93.2 || 102.8 
ORAS oe 99.0 97.2 103.8 100.2 97.2 98.2 96.2 93.8 103.2 
D ieee eee 99.5 97.8 105.0 101.2 98.5 99.2 97.2 95.2 104.2 
Da ae ae eae 100.6 98.6 106.4 102.6 99.6 100.8 98.8 96.8 105.6 
PM PD Cae mee 101.0 99.2 105.8 1022 99.2 100.6 98.6 96.6 105.2 
V3 PEO OOP Oe 100.9 99.5 107.4 104.1 100.9 He 100.1 98.1 107.1 
Aree oy aed H H H H H H H H H 
AVETAGE eros «3s 100829) 98-5) Wi 105.7. 102-1 99.1 100.2 98.2 96.1 || 105.1 
11 eee ae 103.1 100.6 108.0 104.8 101.2 102.9 100.9 98.9 107.8 
0 ie ees 102.2 100.4 106.9 103.6 100.4 102.0 100.0 98.0 106.6 
LY, Ue era ee 101.4 100.1 106.8 103.5 100.1 101.9 99.9 97.9 106.5 
OL ea ane Sen 101.1 100.1 107.1 103.9 100.5 102.2 100.2 98.2 106.9 
SOE eee 101.6 100.5 107.1 103.9 100.5 102.2 100.2 98.2 106.9 
| ¢ ar Ree 101.0 99.1 105.5 102.1 99.1 100.6 98.6 96.6 105.5 
Average........ 101.7_| 100.1 || 106.9 | 103.6 | 100.3 102.0 | 100.0 98.0 || 106.7 
iH} 
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Cash sales, No. 1 | Quotations, No. 1 | Cash closing I : 
I. | Closing 
Date Weighted | | No.1 | fNowd No. 3 futures 
High Low average || High Low | High | Low Low 
WWE dhe Ae oe ooae a: 134.1 121.8 128.0 | 129.8 113.8 | 129.8 | 111.8 105.8 109.8* 
Db sucraieveeass 130.8 118.5 128.0 || 129.9 114.9 129.8 | 111.8 105.8 109.9 
‘beeaoiag 9 tu8-} 132.0 114.8 126.0 || 182.8 116.8 131.8 113.8 107.8 111.8 
Da busing fipss 182.9 122.0 181.0 | 182.5 116.5 131.5 113.5 107.5 111.5 
Ore asi ae: 134.0 121.5 129.0 || 135.3 116.3 132.4 | 113.4 107.4 111.3 
lipoma 133.4 121.6 129.0 | 133.6 117.6 | 132.6 | 113.6 107.6 111.6 
AD CLAG Es ins slo oh 132.9 120.0 128.5 | 132.3 116.0 ! I3L.3 113.0 | 107.0 111.0 
Oe eee a 182.2 116.2 126.0 || 132.6 115.6 | 131.6 112.6 | 106.6 110.6 
VAS oneac or 135.8 121.9 132.0 || 136.2 120.2 | 136.2 17.2 | 112.2 114.2 
Lalo. ts ences 139.5 125.5 134.0 || 189.2 122.2 || 138.2 119.2 114.2 116.2 
1 DP eas cane 140.0 128.4 136.0 141.2 123.2 || 140.2 120.2 115.2 117.2 
LISI Ser ohtac ore 142.0 127.5 137.0 || 141.9 123.9 || 140.8 120.8 115.8 117.9 
RE Seee: Sine 142.0 182.0 137.0 | 142.4 124.4 | 142.4 121.4 116.4 118.4 
AW CRAGE. «ace = 138.6 12553 133.7 138.9 (21:6. 13872. ) 1184 113.4 115.8 
Gee eee 145.0 | 127.5 | 141.0 | 144.5 | 125.5 | 144.5 | 193.5 | 118.5 | 119.5 
AT tn fee 145.4 135-1 142.0 146.1 128.1 | 146.1 124.1 119.1 120.1 
OF recco Mirena 150.0 137.5 147.0 150-0 129.6 | 148.5 | 126.5 120.5 121.6 
a eee el 148.9 136.8 143.0 148.4 128.4 || 147.4 125.4 119.4 120.4 
OE reenter 148.0 135.8 143.0 148.5 128-5 || 147.5 125.5 | 119.5 120.5 
Dil Wyre ecns oe 148.0 131.0 145.0 147.2 127.2 | 146.2 124.2 | 118.2 119.2 
INT ARH Fenn Co Oe 147.5 133.9 143.5 147.5 1229 || 146.7 124.9 | 119.2 120.2 
DBC acest 148.0 | 129.5 | 140.0 | 148.6 | 128.6 } 148.6 | 124.6 | 119.6 || 120.6 
Biase feet 148.5 | 128.6 | 144.0 || 148.5 | 128.5 | 148.5 | 124.5 | 119.5 || 120.5 
ee ee 149.4 | 183.0 | 144.0 |} 148.5 | 125.5 | 148.5 | 124.5 | 119.5 || 120.5 
Se a wee 151.0 | 184.0 | 144.0 || 151.2 | 127.2 || 150.2 | 126.2 | 121.2 |} 192.2 
yuan ee 150.8 | 128.8 | 146.0 | 152.4 | 127.4 | 150.4 | 126.4 | 121.4 | 199.4 
DAR Aire et ONS 150.0 137.8 145.0 | 149.6 126-6 | 149.6 125.6 120.6 121.6 
AW CRAG Es strlen 149.6 TS 169 143.8 || 149.8 L273 | 149.3 | 125.3 |. 120.3. || 121.3 
BOs oe Sino 150.8 134.5 145.0 151.4 128.4 | 151.4 | 127.4 | 122.4 123.4 
Ul viet Ores eee 151.4 130.8 146.0 | 150.6 127.6 || 149.6 126.6 121.6 122.6 
IR ny pee 151.6 132.5 145.0 151.4 128.4 || 150.4 127.4 122.4 123.4 
De eva. steers 151.8 131.8 144.0 || 151.1 128.1 || 151.1 127.1 | 122.1 123.1 
tN Bee ba H Ho | #8 BLT | ESAS ah oe Bg aie H 
Beran wes H H H | & ee ee H H 
PAD CTLG Coveney te ae. 151.4 132.4 145.0 || 151.1 128.1 150.6 | 127.1 122.1 123.1 
etre en 150.2 | 124.5 | 142.0 | 148.6 | 125.6 | 147.5 | 123.5 | 118.5 | 120.6 
See ttote 148.1 129.8 140.0 |) 147.1 124.1 | 147.1 | 122.1 117.1 119.1 
When Force 149.0 136.4 141.0 | 148.4 125.4 || 148.4 | 123.4 118.4 120.4 
1h ee 149.1 | 180.8 | 145.0 || 149.6 | 126.6 | 149.6 | 124.6 | 119.6 || 191.6 
dW Aer Are me 148.0 182.8 141.0 || 150.3 | 127.3 || 149.4 | 125.4 120.4 122.6 
AD 0S ae a 151.0 | 122.2 | 144.0 | 152.4 | 129.4 | 151.4 | 127.4 | 199.4 | 194.4 
ANA > SoAn0r 149.2 129.4 142.2 149.4 126.4 || 148.9 124.4 | 119.4 121.4 
TS oon 153.9 136.5 147.0 || 156.6 133-6 | 155.6 131.6 | 126.6 128.5 
Tito eee 157.0 | 128.6 | 146.0 | 154.9 | 131.9 | 153.9 | 499.9 | 194.9 || 197.6 
16) > eee 154.8 | 135.2 | 148.0 158.1 135.1 |} 158.1 135.1 | 180.1 132.8 
Ths cane ee 159.0 140.0 152.0 | 160.9 137-9 | 160.0 138.0 | 133.0 135.0 
184, eee 157.5 | 137.0 | 151.0 || 153.6 | 132.6 | 153.6 | 132.6 | 197.6 | 130.9 
19) ax San 152.1 | 140.8 | 148.0 | 155.9 | 134.9 | 155.9 | 134.9 | 199.9 | 131.9 
ADETRUGEn 7 arene 135.7 136.3 148.7 || 156.7 134.3 | 156.2 EIS Ft EDO 131.1 
el bea Bos ? 153.4 137.9 147.0 || 155.1 133.1 154.2 133.2 | 128.2 130.0 
pe 155.0 135.8 147.0 | 151.6 130-6 | 151.5 130.5 125.5 126.8 
ABs Se ama te 157.2 137.8 150.0 | 157.4 187.4 || 157.4 136.4 131.4 133.5 
7 PRE a 157.0 139.0 150.0 | 155.8 185.8 | 155.8 134.8 129.8 131.6 
74 gee 158.9 139.0 152.0 | 159.2 138.2 || 158.2 | 187.2 132.2 133.8 
74 PA Aer ches 161.0 151.0 155.0 | 161.0 141.0 | 161.0 140.0 | 135.0 137.0 
IND ANOOTES oo cu in 6 & LST 140.1 150.2 | 156.7 136.0 | 156.4 135.4 130.4 || 132.1 
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Date 


Cash prices, No. 3 


Cash closing 


Cash closing, tough 


Closing 
High Low || No.1 No. 2 No. 3 No.1 No. 2 No. 3 ade 
100.2 98.6 | 105.1 | 101.5 98.6 || 100.1 98.1 95.9 || 105.12 

H H | H H H H H H iti 
100.6 98.6 | 107.2 | 103.4 | 100.6 | 102.0 | 100.0 97.8 || 107.0 
102.2 | 100.1 | 107.4 | 103.4 | 100.6 || 102.0 | 100.0 97.8 || 107.0 
102.1 | 100.5 | 107.4 | 103.4 | 100.8 || 102.2 | 100.2 97.8 || 107.2 
101-6 | 100.1 |) 107.2 | 108.2 | 100.5 || 102.1 | 100.1 97.6 || 107.1 
101.3 99.6 106.9 103.0 100.2 LOle a 99.7 97.4 106.7 
101.4 | 100-1 | 107-0 | 108.0 | 100.2 ||” 101.9 99.9 97.4 | 106.9 
103.2 | 100-4 | 109.6 | 105.8 | 102.6 || 104.6 | 102.6 99.6 | 109.6 
105.6" | 102-8—|| 111.2 | 107.5 | 104:2 106 1 104.5" |) 101.9) aS 
104.8 |-103.5 | 110-6 | 106.9 | 103.6 || 105.9 | 103.9 | 100.6 || 110.9 
105.5 | 104.1 || 111.2 | 107.6 | 104.4 || 106.6 | 104.6 | 101.4 || 111.6 
106.2 | 104.4 | 113.1 | 109.6 | 106.2 | 108.5 | 106.5 | 103.2 | 113.5 
104.5 102.6 | 210.5 106.7 10325) 105.7 LOSE 100.6 110.7 
110-0 -| .106.6 || 115.9 | 112.4 | 109.0 | 411.1 | 109.1 | 105.9 || 116.1 
LLORG | 108.10) 117-5 | 114.0 | 11056 1128s 10-8 107-5 iis 
44>) 112.1), 119.8) | 116-1 + | 11228: 11499") 119.9") 109.6 AI) er1989 
117-8 11108) 118.0 | 144 | 11120 | 4198842 | Tite 4) “i078 test 
(HOSS = 10089 1175 AAS O | 11055) T9866 1074 ie ee 
UD$45) 1095291) 11652.) 11298" |) 109.2 > 410-0) P108-01|, 10s 6 leitese 
Hel ho 109.5 | LTT ae 113.9 110.5 HIYA Ao} 110.6 107.3 117.6 
BUT |) 10874), 118-1) 146) | 1120. 428g) 10-6 atd7e4 tee 
PUTSO0 E1095) jl, 118557 015 | 1109 11S 4 iid tog Gan aL iene 
11235 1105) 218.80) 16 | 00 11326) 6 1107-0" eto 0 
Tie | 14200 1) 120.99) 117585) 1S Peds 113k oven dl elo lel 
027O, | WIIG ad 19.2° | 116.1 | TG a1 seGe ete F1Geeden tore 
MISAOF 41a 1194 | 6M, VB Sea eT tom Oe adore 
1g2=1 110.6 | ST G2) HAIL) WR 7h eee 108.1 119.2 
7 EG OES ear lesee a Neos eM eR BIC Mh ma A eae © ls iibil \\ bis 
H H | H H H H H H H 

117-5 | 114-4 123.9 | 120.9 | Mg16-2 | 117.9 | 115.9 | 119.6 1) 993.9 
PIZeS VETS. 6 128.2" | 1202 FPO ited Vs dele Thode Nees 
11665 i 11454) 12205% | 11998 811459) Gg BN 1d a ee W188 
16 GW 11550) |) 12822 11202 0156 1G. 974) 11499 ee ale ee 
116.4 114.4 122.9 119.9 LIS 2 117.0 IBY 8) 111.9 122.9 
Lig e08 |) A456) HP 102-5 |, 11955 | 1146 Gee) 14 Aa TL eis 
Viet) |) 10) 111996 |) 116-6 | 111369 | 210829) 1) 211859.4) 108-9 9G 
Airis 1120 1205 | 9) 14S 1G 0) 1120 al ed Os eto 
14620" | 10429 |) 124.0° | 121.0 |} 116.0 | 118/09} 116.0 7 113.0 | 124.0 
11665” |) 115282 | 124.88) 1018s 1116-8.) - 11868 | 1168) state) Wy et odes 
119.4 | 117.0 |) 126.5 | 123.5 | 118.5 || 120.6 | 118.6 | 115.6 || 126.5 
116.8 114.3 T2302 120.3 ih ley nes IUGUAE 74 115.6 112.2 123.3 
124552") 121560) 182-0" |, 129.00 | 1240) 127.4" |) 125.4) 199-4 13980 
i9e8 | 123-8 | 181.8 | 128.8. | 128-8-]) 126.2.) 124-09)" 101.2 iste 
198-2 | 123.0 || 136.2 | 138.2 | 128:2 | 130.0 | 128:0 |, 195.0 I) 186.9 
1S25he 109.0. 140054 | 18785 1 182550 188 sh | Frese ia0ss 
129°6" | 9198.5. | 186.6 | 1838-5 |} 128.5 |) 128.5 | 12605 | 18825 1186.5 
102891 12628 | 138.9% | 9135.8* |) 130:8° '} 180.874) 198:8- |) 9185-8 Miia8 8 
P2Rere eI 252 4 ON 136.09)\ 133-0 128.02). 129°8 | 127237) a eaato6.0 
19300 | 2129:5 || 139.4 |) 186.1) 181e4 |) 129.6. | (127-6 112456 iso 
130-00 129.5. |) 137.57 | 19470 | 129.5 | 127-6 | 125.64) 10380 We 137-0 
194.8 | 198.5 || 142.8.| 189.2 | 184.8 | 134.1 | 132.1 | 129.6 | 149.2 
137 18420) 14968 18868 |) 184-8 | 188.6) 18l-Ge Wied 9) 14128 
140.0 | 137.2 || 148.0 | 143.0 | 139.2 | 188.1 | 186.1 | 1833.6 || 146.0 
146.1 | 140.0 |) 155.1 | 150.6 | 146.1 | 144.1 | 142.1 | 139.6 | 153.6 
137.1 | 133.0 | 144.4 | 140.3 | 136.0 | 134.5 | 132.5 | 129.9 | 143.3 
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(Cents per bushel) 


Cash sales, No. 1 


Quotations, No. 1 


Cash closing 


D - Closing 
ate Weighted |) No.1 No.1 No. 3 futures 
High Low average High Low High Low Low 

GPL ANGI BY 2X35 4 go 60.5 ox 158.0 145.6 154.0 || 158.0 139.0 158-0 138.0 133.0 135.6 

DO Pee 158.0 141.9 152.0 156.4 138.4 156.4 1387.4 132.4 134.9 

3 (aera 154.8 138.9 149.0 154.5 136.5 154.6 135.6 130.6 IBY 

Sle eee 154.5 143.5 150.0 156.5 UB oth 157.5 137.5 132.5 135.5 

IAN Seu lane sro 155.2 145.0 152.0 || 156.8 138.8 156.8 135.8 130.8 133. 8° 

OR ORO: 154.4 145.0 154.0 159.2 141.2 159e2 138.2 133.2 136.2 

AD ERUG Coreen: 155.8 143.3 TSS: 156.9 138.7 157.1 HEM b dl L32e0 134.8 

ATs AES ag 158.6 148.4 154.0 157.4 140.4 158-4 1387.4 132.4 135.4 

Dish meres 156.5 140.6 151.0 154.8 136.8 154.8 133.8 128.8 131.8 

Gute ce an 156.9 139.0 149.0 153.0 135.0 153.0 132.0 127.0 130.0 

Tae eet ater 153.6 144.8 149.0 154.8 136.8 154.8 133.8 128.8 131.8 

Sikieh aren tn 155.8 137.8 149.0 154.6 141.6 154.6 133.6 127.6 131.6 

OMe ire ee 154.8 141.8 149.0 | 158.8 135.8 153.8 132.8 126.8 130.8 

AD CLO Came 156.0 142.1 150.2 154.7 META 154.9 133.9 128.6 131.9 

Le Pega 150.2 139.0 143.0 Isley 133.2 151-2 130.2 124.2 128.2 

LD eee Seer 152.5 136.6 144.0’ 152.8 134.8 152.8 131.8 125.8 129.8 

go eee ae 146.0 136.0 139.0 152.0 134.0 152.0 131.0 125.0 129.0 

ATE Re ee ie 151.5 133.1 140.0 || 151.8 133.8 151.8 130.8 124.8 128.8 

POEM Sere cee 150.0 135.4 141.0 155.6 137.6 155.6 134.6 128.6 132.6 

LGR Aero: lot 137.8 142.0 146.6 138.1 156.6 136.6 130.6 134.6 

ADCTOAGCE en 150.2 136.3 141.5 HSI LF35..3 TSEF oc} 132.5 126.5 130.5 

TRE dee he nee 154.8 134.6 141.0 142.4 135.4 152.4 134.4 129.4 1G Pace! 

A Ba) does) ead 152.0 lighyoll 139.0 N.Q. N.Q. 151-5 133.5 IDR) 1315 

SD (ees ee 151.8 135.0 140.0 151.0 135.0 151.0 133.0 129.0 131.0 

De eye 152752 134.2 140.0 1G oe 1302 150.2 132.2 128.2 130.2 

DD ote eet 148.5 134.0 138.0 148.5 132.5 148-5 130.5 126.5 128.5 

Det cae) oe 146.6 130.1 134.0 147.1 113) Bal 147.1 129 125e IPA (si 

INDARMIDs boo 5006 151.0 HGS? nce) 138.7 148.0 133.0 150.1 D521 128.0 HEH 

sy es ard 145.8 130.0 135.0 146.9 130.9 146.9 128.9 124.9 126.9 

DG eee atte 146.5 129.8 135.0 143.0 127.0 143.0 125.0 121.0 123.0 

D175 See, Sie 140.8 ORO 134.0 144.0 128.0 144.0 127.0 122.0 124.0 

Die ey seas 143.9 130.0 135.0 145.6 129.6 140.6 128.6 123.6 125.6 

OKO) GAEL Ts 145-8 128.9 135.0 146.0 130.0 141.0 129.0 124.0 126.0 

(era ee 142.0 12520 132.0 143.9 127.9 138.9 126.9 12129 123°9 

INNATE > oo bobo e 144.1 128.9 134.3 144.9 128.9 142 .4 HUGS 122.9 124.9 
Septaleee sc: H H H et H H H H H 

Ue ae A 140.6 PALS 130.0 139.5 126.5 138.5 126.5 121.5 123.5 

SEN ot. en Ce 140.1 126.1 131.0 141.0 128.0 140.0 128-0 123.0 125.0 

yee ak 141.5 12550 134.0 140.9 128.9 139.9 IDA, 12259 124.9 

Reus BAe 141-0 128.2 134.0 142.2 WAS 2 139.2 128.2 IP 124.2 

Gee Soe 138.2 126.0 132.0 140.5 126.5 137.5 126.0 10RD 2220) 

INDORE 6 6 6 6b oe 140.3 L250) sae 140.8 12756 139.0 TERT feat 122.0 124.0 

Se Pecan 188.2 124.8 130.0 135.9 1239 136.9 125.9 120.9 12 

tO act ar) 19RD IDB 130.0 137.6 126.6 137.1 126.1 PAloit 122-6 

LQ ecg 138.9 124.0 130.0 137.8 126.8 187.8 126.2 1) 12352 

6 1 We a Ae 142.0 126.0 133.0 143.4 131.4 143.4 130.9 126.9 127.6 

{Oey oe ee 1452) 1810") 187-0 |) 145.2 | "13302" = 14a | 1984 9) eon | eyaoee 

jE eee 145.0 | 1380.6 | 186.0 | 142.8 | 130.8 | 143.8 | 130.8 | 1926.8 || 196.7 

Average........ 141°5° |. 126.9" | 132.7 140;5 | 128/8 | 140275 | “128.8 | goes alee 

Toe 146.2 | -128.9 | 187.0 | 146.5 | 183.0 | 146.5 | 132.5 | 198.5 || 198.5 

165 heen 145.9 | 130.5 | 187.0 || 146.9 | 182.4 | 145.9 | 131.9 | 197:9 || 198.9 

17s ee 146.0 | 130.4 | 187.0 || 144.4 | 180.9 | 145.5 | 130.5 | 126.5 || 197.0 

LOS ee ee 147.0 131.8 137.0 146.7 133.2 147.8 132°2 128.2 128.0 

19 eee 148.4 129.0 138.0 147.4 133).9 148.4 133.4 129.4 129.6 

AQ kee ee 148.4 132.1 139.0 145.1 131.6 146.1 131.1 2G 127-5 

INDO, 656608 ¢ 147.0 130.5 HEH! 8) 146.2 VEZ) 146.7 131.9 127.9 128.1 
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Cash prices, No. 3 


Cash closing 


Cash closing, tough 


Date eee 
High Low No.1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

Oe  OULY Swine 6 oe sss 146.2 143.5 154.8 150.6 146.2 143.8 141.8 139.8 153.6 

2 Dees ferstne ee 147.0 144.0 | 153.0 147.8 144.0 142.0 139.0 138.0 150.8 

Sis & cepa 142.5 139.1 |) 148.1 142.2 139.1 138.1 135.1 134.1 145.2 

S31 a sa aiereererer as 142.2 139.2 || 148.8 143.8 139.8 140.8 137.8 135.8 147.2 

AU eee ae Serato 143.0 139.8 149.2 142.2 140.2 138.2 135.2 133.2 138.2? 

2 eee 143.2 142.0 151.0 144.0 142.0 140.0 137.0 136.0 140.0 

FAD CTAG Chan ccs 144.0 141.3 150.8 145.1 141.9 140.5 HH A) 136.1 145.8 

Lh A ROY oe 144.0 141.0 149.8 143.0 141.0 139.5 136.5 135.5 139.5 

is Batehoue fe 141.5 137.9 146.9 139.9 137.9 136.9 133.9 132.9 136.9 

Gris enc ck es 139.9 136.6 147.1 189.6 137.6 136.1 133.1 132.1 136.1 

The Corea 140.1 138.2 149.9 142.1 140.1 138.9 135.9 134.9 138.4 

Oleg aetenn Gece 141.2 139.1 149.1 141.6 139.6 138.6 135.6 134.6 138.6 

th eee aie 139.6 138.6 148.1 140.6 138.6 187.6 134.6 133.6 137.6 

IN MAO oo hos ee 141.1 138.6 148.5 141.1 139.1 137.9 134.9 133.9 TSH 

Ae oe te. 139) 1 135.2 145.2 187.8 135.2 135.2 131.8 130.2 135-2 

BA ae are 138.0 135.9 146.8 139.8 136.8 137.8 133.8 131.8 137.8 

LS terote rst ons 136.8 135.6 145.8 1388.8 135.8 136.8 132.8 130.8 136.8 

DAD, chess abe 136.2 134.2 144.8 137.8 134.8 185.8 131.8 129.8 135.8 

ILO Segigkercte 137.5 135.0 147.5 140.5 137.5 138.5 134.5 132.5 138.5 

IG yee ee 140.2 138.2 150.2 1438.2 140.2 141.2 137.2 135.2 141.2 

ADCLAGE. ~ snck 138.0 Hepsi) 146.7 HER GTE 136.7 HS! ISSah Sines TOTO: 

SEES aa ees 141.2 137.0 146.0 141.0 137.0 138.0 134.0 132.0 139.0 

LO Weee she ete 137.0 133.9 140.9 137.9 133.9 132.9 130.9 128.9 135.9 

DOVE Ay, 134.5 13325 140.5 135.5 133.5 132.5 128.5 126.5 135.5 

7a) As etter ae Ack 135.0 1382.8 139.8 134.8 132.8 131.8 127.8 125.8 134.8 

Pple sais Mar ott 133.8 130.5 137.0 132.0 180.5 128.0 124.0 122.0 131.0 

Ways Rae hear 13085 128.5 136.0 130.5 129.0 126.0 122.0 120.0 129.0 

ADCTAQCR et. 6 a eter. TS ano TSi2eds 140.0 FIERY 6) 132.8 Loo) MAT 125.9 134.2 

DIN eee: 130.5 128.0 136.5 13175 129.0 126.0 122.0 120.0 129.0 

A eves reesicte 130.2 eae 133.8 128.8 125.2 123.2 119.2 Noe 12572 

Bikes Cesc 127.2 124.5 135.0 130.0 127.0 124.5 120.5 118.5 126.5 

2805 cin ste. 129.4 127.5 137.4 1382.4 129.4 126.9 IP) WAVY) 128.9 

DO ana: 130.5 129.8 139.0 134.0 130.0 129.0 125.0 123.0 131.0 

YW) a Seren erg Se 131.2 Ago 138.1 133.1 IPAs. WP) oib 125.1 123.1 131.1 

VAD) CTUG Co acct 129.8 VATE sh 136.6 131.6 YASS 126.4 | 122.4 120.4 128.6 
Septindlers..ace H H H H H H H H H 

DB ache res 131.0 127.8 136.8 131.8 127.8 127.8 123.8 121.8 129.8 

Bk Race Wei! 126.0 137.6 1383.1 129% 128.6 1250 123.1 130.1 

1h eee 130-0 | 128.4 || 136.9 | 182.4 | 128.4 | 197.9 | 124.4 | 199.4 || 199.4 

Dies te 129.0 | 127.0 || 135-5 | 181.0 | 127.0 || 197.0 | 128.5 | 121.5 || 198.5 

eee nar eae 129.0 12550 133.5 129.5 125.5 127.0 123.0 120.0 128.0 

AVERAGE rahe sax. 12956710 126,9" || 136.14) (131.60), 127.6} 127.74| 124.07) 12. bao 

Teer eee PO 125 heel 135.055) 1319 g)) 127.591) 7198800 194-80 We ons aeioges 

Gis on ee 127.0 | 126.8 | 134.5 | 131.0 | 127.0 | 198.0 | 194.0 | 121.0 || 199.0 

10 a 130.0 | 129.5 || 135.9 | 132-9 | 129.9 | 129.9 | 125.9 | 122.9 |) 129.9 

Gi as 136.1 133.4 142.6 138.6 136.1 136.1 132.1 129.1 185-1 

Aeris ieee 128 8.0 136.0 || 143.22 | 189.2) 187-25 | 187.009) 139.9) 1381-99) 137.0 

LER iP athe 136-1 | 134.8 || 140.8 | 187.2 | 134.8 | 135.2 | 181.2 | 129.2 || 135.2 

AU CTOG Ca hice «cu: 132.6 TIS | 9/4 138.7 TY A | BAI! DSiemo} 128.5 125.9 SV c7/ 

IGS pee 137.0 136.2 143.0 140.0 137.0 137.5 18320 181.5 187.5 

1 oe 138.5 | 136.0 || 142.0 | 139.5 | 136.0 | 136.0 | 133.0 | 130.0 || 136.0 

ee 138.5 | 136.1 || 142.6 | 140-1 | 136.1 } 184.1 | 181.1 | 128.1 || 134.1 

18h 137.0 | 136.2 || 142.4 | 138.9 | 136.9 | 135.9 | 132.9 | 129.9 || 135.9 

i, ee {140-10 1) 199.0) | 144.22 | 141.0 | 139.0 || 138.0 | 185-0 | 18250 |) 188.0 

rene ante 137.9 142.9 139.9 137.9 136.4 133.9 130.9 136.4 

MDETAUE. 4. eau 138.6 136.9 142.8 139.9 HST 73 136.3 HERES PA 130.4 136.3 
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(Cents per bushel) 


Cash sales, No. 1 


Quotations, No. 1 


Cash closing 


u Closing 
Date Weighted No. 1 No.1 No. 3 futures 
High Low average High Low High Low Low 
1OZAMIS ep tee einer 148.4 Site 138.0 144.9 131.4 WAS, 130.9 126.9 12% 
AAW rari iran ther 146.0 129.0 136.0 147.5 134.0 150.5 Lasmo IDAs 129.4 
ARM tears 151.9 133.0 139.0 146.6 Ifaaio Ik 149.6 132.6 128.6 129.9 
DAS Ve ao ticlintia eaten 152.4 130.0 140.0 146.6 eyo ll 151.2 1343 130.2 130.6 
DA Te ee ar, eee 154.2 136.4 141.0 151.9 138.4 154.9 137.4 133.9 134.5 
Df vc ect 156.4 187.0 143.0 152.0 IBY bs 155.0 1/3) 134.0 134.0 
AU CTUG Coie ies NETL se) 132.8 139.5 148.2 134.4 IGysl 2) 134.4 130.5 131.0 
2 Drea eaconeaes 156.5 186.0 142.0 154.0 13955 157.0 139-5 136.0 135.6 
3 (Rs aeieonaens 158.0 139.6 145.0 154.8 140.3 158.8 139.8 136.8 136.4 
OCR re scenes: 160.0 140.6 148.0 155.2 140.7 15952 140.2 UBY(ow 139.2% 
PASS Mea ea Cae 163.9 145.0 151.0 164.2 145.7 164.2 145.2 142.2 144.2 
Sipe en eaten 168.2 145.8 153.0 164.0 144.5 163.0 144.0 141.0 143.0 
jl eat ais 166.0 139.0 152.0 167.0 147.5 166.0 147.0 144.0 146.0 
INDAWW 2s & don G50 162.1 141.0 148.5 159.9 143.0 161.4 142.6 139.5 140.7 
Otani 169.8 147.4 155.0 168.9 149.4 167.9 148.9 145.9 147.9 
Ta engi Pe 168.4 147.0 155.0 168.6 149.1 167.6 148.6 145.6 147.6 
botits BEEP 164.5 148.5 154.0 169.5 150.0 168.5 149.5 146.5 148.5 
Chas Uenierte emA Os 170.0 148.4 156.0 168.2 148.7 167.2 148.2 145.2 | 147.2 
iL OP Resnarte aes 169.0 146.5 153.0 165.0 145.5 164.0 145.0 142.0 144.0 
ULF eye seek 166.0 142.8 149.0 162.9 142.9 160.9 140.9 13739 140.9 
AD CLOG Garrone 168.0 146.8 WS. 167.2 147.6 166.0 146.8 143.8 | 146.0 
aS pea Ree ces 162.9 142.5 148.0 163.5 148.5 162.5 142.5 139.5 142.5 
VAs Rear ens 170.5 145.2 152.0 165.9 146.4 164.9 144.9 141.9 144.9 
OM onan 168.0 147.0 154.0 172.4 150.9 169.4 150.4 147.4 149.4 
il Over sae NPAs 147.0 159.0 169.5 149.0 167.5 148.5 143.5 147.5 
dG Ae er a a NGB}ob55 150.9 160.0 LoS) 150.4 169.9 149.9 146.9 148.9 
Sie iA ee oes 169.5 149.0 157.0 168.9 148.4 167.9 147.9 144.9 146.9 
AVETAG Coie ee 169.4 146.9 155.0 168.7 148.1 167.0 147.3 144.3 || 146.7 
PA ey ee 1 176.2 145.0 156.0 164.2 148.2 163.2 142.2 138.2 142.2 
Hi lee eee ric See 169.0 187.4 148.0 164.8 143.8 164.8 142.8 188.8 142.8 
PAINS eae Wan Ct ear 170.0 143.9 152.0 165.0 144.0 166.0 144.0 140.0 144.0 
Dee Wan eee 170.6 140.0 151.0 162.4 141.4 163.4 141.4 137.4 141.4 
PANG Rene rctet fue 168.0 139.6 150.0 159.9 y/o) 149.9 187.9 133.9 137.9 
Pet ae ae 159.4 135.8 144.0 158.9 137.9 159.9 137.9 132.9 137-9 
AV ETAG Cae at: 168.9 140.3 150.2 162.5 141.4 161.2 141.0 136.9 141.0 
PAT shan eR rie 167.6 140.0 148.0 161.9 140.9 162.9 140.9 133.9 140.9 
DS ae et ae 167.6 141.0 150.0 160.6 139.6 161.6 139.6 131.6 139.6 
DOS Set oe oes, 166.5 183.0 146.0 162.0 141.0 162.0 141.0 1383.0 141.0 
SOS ees 163.6 135.5 146.0 158.2 138.2 158e2 138.2 130.2 138.2 
1 Bl oiemdeme 4 te 156.4 137.0 144.0 158.2 138.2 158.2 138.2 130.2 138.2 
NOWs Whe ee 161.8 137 «2 144.0 157.0 137.0 157.0 137.0 129.0 1387.0 
AVErAGe men) ae 163.9 UT 146.3 159.7 139.2 160.0 139.2 USB SY 139.2 
Sit. Ae eee 163.8 134.0 139.0 156.2 136.2 156.1 136.1 iba 136.2 
Aah. oe eee u H H H H H H H H 
La Neen ca fa 168.9 136.0 144.0 160.5 140.5 160.5 140.5 1315: 140.5 
Ge eee 168.8 140.1 147.0 164.8 144.8 164.8 144.8 136.8 144.8 
Vote acta eken 170.1 148.6 152.0 167.9 147.9 167.9 147.9 139.9 147.9 
Si eee 174.2 148.5 158.0 168.9 148.9 169.9 148.9 140.9 148.9 
AVECTAUGE= amr 169.2 140.4 148.0 16827. 143.7 163.8 143.6 US See 143.7 
10 eee 178.0 oe 160.0 ahs Toles 173.5 151.5 145.5 1OLES 
LR Saree H H H H H H H H H 
dP Flea sree ey 177.0 149.2 157.0 170.9 150.9 171.9 149.9 143.9 149.9 - 
I Sige eb 178.6 152.0 164.0 174.4 1538.4 174.4 yee 146.4 152.4 
LA) ee ee 176.4 olmo 160.0 20) 150.0 171.0 149.0 143.0 149.0 
et aN eer 176.0 151.0 159.0 174.5 O20 17GB scx5) 151.5 146.5 LOLS: 
ADECLAG Cae ere Whe? 151.0 160.0 172.9 IBY LG 172.9 150.9 145.1 150.9 
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Cash prices, No. 3 


Cash closing 


Cash closing, tough 


Date Closing 
° futures 
High Low No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No.1 No. 2 No. 3 

Oe” Sept da... 1.. 139.0 | 138.2 | 143.2 | 140.2 | 138.2 | 137.2 | 194.8 | 181.8 |) 197.2 
EE ica 138.4 | 137.0 || 143.4 | 140.4 | 138.4 || 138.4 | 135.9 | 133.9 || 138.4 
Sis 140.0 | 138.8 | 143.9 | 140.9 | 138.9 || 138.9 | 136.4 | 134.4 || 138.9 
DI ete ve 141.6 | 140.4 | 146.9 | 143.6 | 141.6 || 141.6 | 139.1 | 137.1 || 141.1 
Siten 147.0 | 144.8 |) 152.5 | 149.2 | 147.0 || 147.0 | 144.5 | 142.5 | 146.5 
ya eae’ 147.2 | 144.9 | 149.9 | 146.9 | 144.9 | 144.9 | 142.9 | 140.9 || 144.9 
AVELAG Emenee 142.2 140.7 146.6 143.5 141.5 141.3 138.9 136.8 141.2 
a0 aud eee 146.5 | 143.9 | 152.5 | 149.5 | 145.5 || 147.5 | 145.5 | 141.5 | 148.5 
Rie ear. 147.9 | 144.6 || 153.1 | 148.6 | 144.6 || 148.1 | 144.6 | 140.6 | 149.6 
(ere ele. need 146.0 | 143.5 |) 154.5 | 151.0 | 146.0 | 149.5 | 147.0 | 142.0 || 151.0 
ca 150-8 | 147.8 || 158.8 | 154.8 | 150.8 || 153.8 | 150.8 | 146.8 || 156.2 
eee 155.8 | 149.9 | 156.9 | 153.9 | 149.9 || 151.9 | 149.9 | 145.9 || 155.4 
Aes niet 156.5 | 151.5 || 164.0 | 160.5 | 156.5 | 159.0 | 156.5 | 152.5 || 162.0 
ADETAG Cs a nesee 150.6 146.9 156.6 153.1 148.9 151.6 149.1 144.9 Soro 
pene 164.2 | 157.4 | 165.4 | 161.4 | 157.4 | 160.4 | 157.9 | 158.9 || 163.4 
renee 159.0 | 154.5 || 164.0 | 159.2 | 154.5 | 160.0 | 156.0 | 150.5 || 162.0 
hese. &: 159.6 | 154.0 || 169.6 | 164.4 | 159.6 | 163.2 | 159.2 | 153.8 || 167.1 
Tae ee 164.5 | 158.0 || 169.0 | 162.8 | 158.0 | 161.9 | 157.9 | 159.4 || 165.5 
TOM er Is7-5o[e 151.4: || 161.9 | 156.6 | 151.4 | 157.4) 153.4 | 4474 | tbo 
lene 151.0 | 145.1 || 155.1 | 150.4 | 145.1 | 152.2 | 147.2 | 142.2 || 153.1 
PAD CLO GC acne tote oes 159.3 153.4 164.2 159.1 154.3 UBL), 74 IIGISY ce) 150.0 161.8 
AI chee 151.0 | 148.6 | 160.4 | 155.1 | 149.9 | 155.6 | 150.6 | 145.6 || 157.9 
ees 152.0 | 149.1 || 161.1 | 156.4 | 151.1 | 156.2 | 151.8 | 146.8 || 159.1 
se 156.1 | 151.0 || 166.1 | 161.4 | 156-1 | 161.5 | 157.0 | 152.0 || 164.1 
ee 158.8 | 153.6 || 163.1 | 158.9 | 153.6 | 158.2 | 153.8 | 148.8 || 161.6 
ier 157-0 | 153.9 || 166.5 | 162.2 | 157.0 | 461.0 | 156.5 | 151.5 || 165.0 
a a ee 157.0 | 154.1 | 162.6 | 159.1 | 154.1 | 158.8 | 154.2 | 149.2 || 160.1 
A VECTAGE ae oun stats TS sye3) odes. LOSS 158.9 Tes 00) 158.6 154.0 149.0 161.6 
area 153.0 | 148.5 || 157.0 | 153.5 | 148.5 | 154.0 | 150.0 | 144.5 || 156.5 
oy oe ane 148.9 | 147.5 |] 157-4 | 153.9 | 148.9 | 154.1 | 150.1 | 144.6 || 156.9 
ce eee 152.0 | 149.5 | 160.8 | 157-0 | 152.0 | 155.8 | 151.8 | 146.2 || 160.0 
ON At ce 150.9 | 148.8 || 158.6 | 154.6 | 149.6 | 152.8 | 148.8 | 143.2 |) 157.6 
BAe 2 150.0 | 145.5 || 154.8 | 150.5 | 145.5 | 150.4 | 146.4 | 140.9 || 153.5 
eee 145.5 | 143.6 || 152.9 | 148.6 | 143.6 | 148.8 | 144.8 | 139.2 |) 151.6 
ADETOGE® = an suerte 150.0 147.2 156.9 153.0 148.0 152.6 148.6 143.1 156.0 
ae 146.9 | 145.6 || 156.0 | 151-8 | 146-8 | 152.0 | 148.0 | 142.5 || 154.8 
it pee ee 148.2 | 143.6 || 152.9 | 148.6 | 143.6 || 149.0 | 145.0 | 139.5 |) 151.6 
Si es 145.2 | 144.6 |) 155.2 | 150.2 | 145.2 | 150.4 | 146.4 | 140.9 || 153.2 
eae 145.5 | 143.4 || 153.6 | 148.4 | 143.4 | 148.2 | 144.2 | 138.8 || 151.4 
Biber | kaise 144.2 | 141.4 || 150.9 | 146.4 | 141.4 | 146.5 | 142.5 | 187.0 || 149.4 
tt we 142.4 | 139.2 || 149.2 | 144.2 | 139.2 | 144.9 | 140.4 | 134.9 || 147.90 
AUCTUG EVs. eave 145 .4 143.0 153.0 148.3 143.3 148.5 144.4 138.9 TRI se) 
OS Set 140.0 | 137.2 || 148.2 | 143.0 | 197-8 | 143.1 | 138.6 | 133.1 || 145.8 
i ee ee 143.5 | 137.8 || 153.5 | 147.8 | 142.5 | 147.9 | 143.4 | 187.9 |) 150.5 
ioe | 146.0 | 141.1 | 158.0 | 151.5 | 146.0 | 151.4 |. 146.9 | 141.4 || 154.0 
ieee, 150.5 | 146.0 || 162.8 | 155.8 | 150.2 | 155.1 | 150.6 | 145.1 || 158.2 
ee 153.8 | 150.8 || 166.8 | 159.8 | 153.8 || 158.8 | 154.2 | 148.8 |) 161.8 
Bane sto! 156.1 | 152.4 || 169.1 | 162.1 | 155.6 | 160.4 | 155.9 | 150.4 |) 163.6 
Average........ 148.3 | 144.2 || 159.7 | 153.3 |9147.7 || 152.8 | 148.3 | 142.8 || 155.6 

10 : H H H H H H EL H H 
11... ......| 159.0 | 154-8 | 166.8. 160:8 | 154-8 | 160.5 | 156.0 | 150.5 | 162.8 
ee ae 155.2 | 152.6 || 167.2 | 161-2 | 155.2 || 161.6 | 157.1 | 151.6 || 163.2 
Pre elt 160.5 | 157.5 | 170.9 | 165.4 | 159.4 | 165.6 | 161.1 | 155.6 || 167.4 
PA ht i, 160.4 | 155.6 || 167.0 | 161.5 | 156.0 | 161.6-| 157-1 | 151.6 || 164.0 
i oe ae 158.5 | 155.4 | 170.2 | 163.8 | 158.2 || 164.4 | 159.9 | 154.4 | 166.2 
Averdge Aa teve Ueee7 Biss 2° 1168.4\ 162.5 4| 156.7. || 16237 | 158V2edsec7. |) 164.7 
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Cash sales, No. 1 Quotations, No. 1 Cash closing 
y Closing 
Date Weighted No. 1 No.1 No. 3 futures 
High Low average High Low High Low Low 
ODA NOV eee 178.5 WWE, 162.0 173.9 151-9 iQ 150.9 145.9 150.9 
il Sige eee 22, 151.8 158-09) 173828 151.8 lf Pates 150.8 145.8 150.8 
RP cote 175.6 | 151-8 | 159.0 || 170.9 | 149.9 170.9 | 148.9 | 143.9 | 148.9 
PA Veeco nan aia oe 171.4 136.8 153.0 || 169.6 148.6 169.6 147.6 142.6 147.6 
DilUromete even 175.0 150.0 158.0 171.0 149.0 170.0 148.0 143.0 148.0 
DNs eB ertset ak oP 173-2 152.4 159.0 174.5 152.5 173.5 151.5 146.5 151.5 
INDO MPa, coo ania 174.3 149.3 148.2 HGLPA cas 150.6 ELA) 149.6 144.6 149.6 
2 LEER, Stree 175.6 154.2 160.0 176.8 154.8 175.8 154.8 148.8 153.8 
DON hats. Mma Mideo 15220: 161.0 173.8 151.8 172.8 151.8 145.8 150.8 
2 OR eRaew or Wor 150.6 158.0 175-5 153.5 174.5 153.5 147.5 152.5 
Uehara tary ie H H H H H H H H a 
DRE tee ae 175.9 154.2 161.0 175.6 153.6 174.6 153.6 147.6 152.6 
2 ee ech 180.0 1524 161.0 176.0 153.0 174.0 153.0 147.0 152.0 
FA CRAG Chee UATE 3 OZ 160.2 IAS 6S SOS: 174.3 D5 Sis 147.3 TS2S. 
Decwelianateen: Bio 155.5 162.0 174.2 So Wi3e2 ee, 146.2 151-2 
Deh sme 176.0 153.4 159.0 iN Sso1 152-0 173.1 152.1 146.1 151.1 
ity obo. enone Ugo 152.6 163.0 178.2 154.2 Wideees 154.2 149.2 153.2 
ASR en Elie cates OF lho rawekerete se UGG) WS oso54 Oe erie CO) soaaos Sal ais ere PVR xoteeeict= Ne 153.0 
Wicidgee ona ice 179.0 157.0 164.0 178.5 15ae0 177.5 154.5 149.5 153.5 
OM Aone 183.2 157.0 166.0 185.4 157.4 179.4 157.4 151.4 155.4 
(Aly CRAG Chania aia 178.2 T5521 162.5 Wiehe es 154.5 L651 154.1 148.5 152.9 
Si emice tie 191.0 160.4 167.0 187.0 161.0 181.0 159.0 154.0 157.0 
Woe reece 187.0 159.9 166.0 184.1 162.1 183.1 161.1 156.1 G61! 
UO ascites easier 191.6 163.1 169.0 MPAs | 163.1 184.1 162.1 157.1 160.1 
i Il ae ea 185.8 161.8 167.0 188.6 161.6 182.6 160.6 155.6 158.6 
UP eis aia S59 157.8 167.0 190.0 163.0 185.0 162.0 157.0 160.0 
i ea re ee 193-5 162.6 170.0 191.1 164.1 189.1 163.1 158.1 161.1 
AVCLAG Cont 189.1 160.9 IMO Ff HIS) HOA 184.1 161.3 156.3 159.3 
NSE a eee toi 201.1 163.5 173.0 196.0 164.0 197.0 164.0 159.0 162.0 
El Gincee wren eee 189.8 167.9 174.0 205.0 167.0 200.0 166.0 160.0 165.0 
[Biren en 205.5 167.1 178.0 203.5 165.5 198.5 164.5 158.5 163.5 
Abbe Aen ieercrtnoce 202.6 166.4 174.0 207.0 169.0 203.0 168.0 162.0 167.0 
LO Fa eeaseo 210.1 170.6 179.0 211.9 alse) 205 .9 170.9 164.9 169.9 
D (rere 208.0 170.9 181.0 211.4 171.4 205.4 170.4 164.4 169.4 
INDORE 06 5 0c 202.8 HOH 7 Oxo: 205.8 168.1 201.6 L6ZeS: 161.5 166.1 
PNG pn Se 200.2 167.0 176.0 207.1 167.1 201.1 166.1 160.1 165.1 
Secon rem aia 191.0 166.8 173.0 207.8 167.8 201.8 166.8 160.8 165.8 
PH bes ean Bema 202.1 166.1 177.0 211.6 171.6 205.6 170.6 164.6 169.6 
DD ren scae eye H H H H H H H H H 
PA Dard ese oor 218.5 172.8 187.0 218.5 176.5 209.9 174.9 168.9 173.5 
Diliete Bade nee 205.5 171.8 185.0 215.5 175.5 208.5 173.5 167.5 172.5 
INWARD 8 5.560000 AAD} 8) 168.9 179.6 21201 Wil A 205 .4 170.4 164.4 169.3 
DO ee ite a eee 218.0 171.0 183.0 214.1 173.1 7AM Pil 166.1 171.4 
SO ener 19552 174.0 182.0 || 212.2 168.2 208.1 167.1 161.1 167.0 
SL ae oe 217.0 173.1 185.0 || 217.0 173.0 213.0 173.0 166.0 i7Ala) 
IPAS | Ae baie a Leese c H H H H H H H H H 
Rae hy cs ths PP MQ) Hao 190.0 214.6 170.6 212.8 170.8 163.8 172)6? 
SIAR percatc « 218.5 178.2 193.0 216.0 172.0 214.0 172.0 165.0 174.0 
Average........ 213.9 174.3 186.6 || 214.8 171.4 PRINTE iss 171.0 164.4 UIA RE? 
eee 222.4 | 174.2 | 190.0 | 213.0 | 169.0 || 213.0 | 170.0 | 162.0 || 171.0 
OF Ne ee 2NZeo owe! 190.0 216.9 172.9 216.9 173.9 165.9 174.9 
7h ee 227.6 | 178.0 | 190.0 | 218.1 | 177.1 || 218.2 | 175.2 | 167.2 || 176.1 
Si. acon 197.4 | 166.4 | 186.0 | 216.4 | 176.4 || 216.4 | 173.4 | 168.4 I 174.4 
ie, 5) 201.9 | 175.5 | 189.0 | 217.5 | 176.5 || 217.5 | 174.5 | 169.5 || 175.5 
105.57 210.2 | 177.2 | 186.0 || 218.4 | 177.4 | 218.4 | 175.4 | 170.4 || 176.4 
Average........ 212.0 | 174.1 | 188.5 || 216.7 | 174.9 || 216.7 | 173.7 | 167.2 |) 174.7 


ee eee 
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Cash prices, No. 3 Cash closing Cash closing, tough 
Date =| Closing 
High Low No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 ones 
$024 EO NOVA Tose ios 161-0 | 157.8 || 169.2 | 163.2 | 157.8 | 163.8 | 159.2 | 158.8 || 165.8 
Dee 2s 159.5 | 156.4 | 169.0 | 163.2 | 157.5 || 164.1 | 159.6 | 154.1 || 165.5 
TOM ep. sas 158.0 | 155.1 | 166.1 | 160.6 | 155.1 | 161.6 | 156.6 | 151.1 |) 163.1 
BOr Re, bas i. 154.0 | 149.5 | 162.2 | 157.5 | 152.2 | 158.9 | 153.9 | 148.4 || 160.2 
Al ree 153-2 | 152.2 |) 163.5 | 158.8 | 158.2 | 159.0 | 154.0 | 149.0 || 161.2 
Bae Sars Ye 157-5 | 155.5 || 167-8 | 163.2 | 157.5 || 162.5 | 157.5 | 152.5 || 165.5 
Average........ 157.2 | 154.4 || 166.3 | 161.1 | 155.6 | 161.6 | 156.8 | 151.5 || 163.6 
a ae ee Pea 161.0 | 158.2 | 169.8 | 165.0 | 159.2 | 164.5 | 159.5 | 154.5 || 167.2 
Dee Bye6 3 160.5 | 155-1 } 165.5 | 160.6 | 155.1 | 161.1 | 156.1 | 151.1 || 163.1 
71) ae eae 155.9 | 154.5 || 164.8 | 160.9 | 155.8 || 162.8 | 157.2 | 152.2 || 163.8 
1 i eee 156.5 | 154.5 | 163.8 | 159.6 | 154.5 | 160.5 | 156.5 | 151.5 || 162.5 
ae 155.5 | 154.2 | 164.8 | 159.8 | 154.2 | 160.2 | 155.2 | 150.2 || 162.2 
1 PRs erate 156-9 | 152.9 || 163.4 | 158.4 | 152.9 | 158.9 | 154.4 | 148.9 || 162.4 
Averdge ......6. IS 7279 0194.9" 165.4-\| 160.7- | 155580" 16173 x 15615) ES eG oes 
DeOReIe ec 36308 155.9 | 150.6 | 161-1 | 156.1 | 150.6 | 156.6 | 152.1 | 146.6 || 158.6¢ 
ER 152.2 | 148.0 | 160.0 | 155.0 | 149-5 || 155.5 | 151.0 | 145.5 || 157.5 
Boia eeey 150.8 | 148.2 | 161-2 | 156.2 | 150.8°]| 156.8 | 152.2 | 146.8 || 158.8 
soe eh 151.5 | 150.0 | 162.2 | 156.2 | 150-8 || 157.8 | 152.2 | 146.8 || 158.8 
Drew cahe : 153.0 | 150-9 | 163.8 | 157.8 | 152.2 || 159.2 | 153.8 | 148.2 || 160.9 
Oh 154.2 | 153.0 || 165.6 | 159.6 | 158.6 || 160.6 | 155.14 | 149.6 || 161.6 
AVETAGC. 550.545 252298 | 15054 162.37 | 156.8 151/31) 157284) 152078 We 14 Ze tS 9 ee 
Bee rs token 158.5 | 155.0 | 166.5 | 160.2 | 155.0 || 161.5 | 156.0 | 150.5 || 162.5 
See 156-5 | -155.1 | 167.2 | 161.5 | 156-5 || 168.2 | 157.2 | 152.2 |) 164.9 
Mec eee 160-0 | 157.8 | 168.9 | 162.9 | 157.9 || 164.4 | 158.4 | 158.4 || 165.4 
pit | Oey: 160-2) 1155.9 || 166.9 |’ 160-9" | 155.911) 162-4 | “156.4 4) 15t-4 9 a6s.4 
| alent 159.1 | 155.9 || 170.1 | 164.1 | 159.1 || 165.6 | 159.6 | 154.6 || 166.6 
ihe. nee 160.8 | 157.6 | 167.6 | 162.6 | 157.6 || 168.1 | 158.1 | 153.6 || 165.6 
Average........ 159022) 156.2) 167.9) |\ 162.0) "157.0. 16324" | 5157.62)) 152.6 16406 
Bots Powe 158.6 | 157.6 || 168.0 | 163.6 | 158-6 || 163.5 | 159.0 | 154.5 || 166.5 
ch i eee es 161.5 | 159.6 || 171.4 | 166.5 | 161.5 || 166.4 | 161.9 | 157.4 || 169.4 
ch SNS cele 164.9 | 162.0 || 172.5 | 167.5 | 162.6 || 167.5 | 163.0 | 158.5 || 170.5 
TP erate 16602") 464-0. 4) 17634) 171-1 | 166-1) ATA 1 6662162 ed at 
ce ee a W700) 167.673) 181-27) 176-0 | 170-05 176507 | 171-5. 167-01 a 790 
2) ER a S7ho85 1) 16:60) 180-40) 175-1 170-0) ATS 170-6 dees aed 
Average........ 165.6 | 163.4 || 175.0 | 170.0 | 165.0 || 169.9 | 165.4 | 160.9 || 172.9 
, a Ee 167008) 177-60 | P1720) | 167-031 172207 | 167-55 163.0) NN t75c0 
71 Aa ee 168.5 | 167.4 N.Q. N.Q 168.5 N.Q. N:@: N.Q. 176.5 
2 a ee 172-5 | 168-8 || 178.8 | 173.5 | 172.2 | 178.5 | 169.0 | 164.5 || 180.2 
DG daa sh4 H H H = ie a =o ‘ 5 
ee aes i772) | 175-8 || 186.8 | 181-8 | 176-8 |) 181-8 | 177-2 | 172.8 1), 184-8 
723 a a 177.2 | 176.0 || 186.0 | 181.0 | 176.0 | 181.0 | 176.5 | 172.0 || 184.0 
Average «+. .5.. WB 1740 We t82.G ) 177 Ae) 1721) 77.2 || 17255" 1681 so 
Le ee ed 179.0 | 175.0 || 185.4 | 180.4 | 175.4 | 179.9 | 175.4 | 170.9 || 188.4 
BOG ay sak 175.0 | 170.4 || 180.9 | 175.4 | 170.4 | 175.0 | 170.5 | 166.0 || 178.4 
ch ey eer 173-5 | 172.0 | 184.5 | 178.5 ee ee ae 1e0-2 ee 
H H H H 
Be : a tie, We 172.0 |.172.0 || 183.0 | 177.0 | 172.0 || 178-5 | 173.0 | 168.0 || 185.5% 
oe Wid) 1708 |) 86 | 19 | 174d | 180-6 | 175-1) 170.1 tere 
Average. 06.6%. Vag TaN 18d. 0) 78 | 1731-4) 1788 | 173.6 |) 168 Gn 85.7 
; (6) 175265 ') 170-61) 177-10) TG) 166-6 alle 184.4 
Fiat behitet 173.8 | 170.5 ae eee 4 east g san aki ee 
UE Die aoe 174.5 171.1 186.1 
; r 180.6 | 175.6 || 182.1 | 176.1 | 171.6 || 188.1 
Ca Ie oe 175.8 | 175.5 || 187.4 
8 177.0 | 174.1 || 186.4 | 179.6 | 174.9 | 180-9 | 174.9 | 170.9 | 186.9 
re 177.6 | 175.5 || 188.5 | 181.5 | 176.8 | 182.8 | 176.8 | 172.8 || 188.8 
jae aa 182:0 | 177-0 | 188-0.) 177-5 178.0 || 189.0 
CO Pee 179.9 | 177.0 || 189.0 : 
AVETOGE <i. obs: 176.4.| 173.9 || 186.7 | 179.7 | 174.8 || 181.1 | 175.3 | 170.8 87.3 


* December future. 
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AMERICAN IMPORTATION OF CANADIAN WHEAT 


MINNEAPOLIS PriceEs—Continued 


(Cents per bushel) 


Cash sales, No. 1 


Quotations, No. 1 


Cash closing 


Dae Weighted No. 1 No.1 No. 3 
High Low average High Low High Low Low 
was deny, NWO gaan ops 214.5 180.0 189.0 221.8 180.8 221.8 178.8 173.8 
Ba eae at ani MID 9 181.0 192.0 221.4 181.4 D2?) 178.2 Wo 
TANASE ene 228.1 181.1 189.0 220.9 180.9 220.9 177.9 172.9 
Leer hae 231.0 179.5 194.0 220.2 180.2 220.2 WL Wi2e2 
i Gnas Gate 212.9 179.4 189.0 221.0 181.0 221.0 178.0 173.0 
Wy fe cae aR NENA et 230.5 179.0 199.0 223.5 183355 293.5 180.5 175.5 
INDIANS 06 0 6 AA 223.0 180.0 192.0 PAPAS EASY 181.3 221.4 178 .4 173 .4 
iO Bre ten tage 8 8% 223.0 181.9 191.0 UPS 184.2 22352 181.2 WAG 
2 (ae ng eta a 228.1 183.0 199.0 224.4 184.4 220.4 181.4 176.4 
Dee Nee ere PBL els 182.5 194.0 22301 183.1 220.1 182.1 175.1 
Dee es PB by 182.8 196.0 226.6 186.6 223.6 183.6 178.6 
Pe ees Rene 232.0 186.2 199.0 228.1 188.1 22a: 185.1 180.1 
DAR es Fito 220.2 186.9 197.0 229.9 189.9 226.9 186.9 181.9 
AD ETAGes aaa oe Paes f df 183.9 196.0 226.2 186.1 IMI 0 P 183.4 178.0 
PO RNS AatR es 240.0 185.5 205-0 230.6 188.6 227.6 187.6 182.6 
Qa ss Ae 243.5 187.1 203 .0 Dailey 193.5 229.5 191-5 186.5 
DA eee er rae 240.0 195.8 213.0 || 236.5 197.5 234.4 196.4 191.4 
Dee Rs team 231no 196.6 206.0 235.9 196.9 233 .9 195-9 190.9 
DUM ceene cas 244.5 195.8 210.0 236.2 197.2 234.2 196.2 191.2 
at at arate 244.1 194.2 205.0 234.5 195.5 Dee 194.5 189.5 
IN VOIR O. 5 905 05 240.6 192.5 207.0 234.2 194.9 ZOO, LOSS 188.7 
Mebwteniad. we ee 240.5 190.6 202.0 230.5 190.5 228.5 190.5 185.5 
RY Ree Se 219.0 183.8 193.0 227.8 187.8 225.9 186.9 181.9 
1 Be ee OR 229.5 187.8 198.0 229.7 189.7 227.6 188.6 183.6 
EN eae Sem ope ce 235.8 185.6 199.0 225.0 183.0 PPD 182.0 177.0 
OR an omaas 229.5 177.8 195.0 218.2 Wi6=2 216.2 15.2 170.2 
Ties ae 2260) 180.5 192.0 DIRS 181.5 PPh 180.5 1s 
INDORE o 60 60% 229.9 184.4 196.5 225.8 184.8 Po) 184.0 179.0 
OR ead ier 229.5 182.5 196.0 20304 181.4 223.4 180.4 175.4 
al esseuerane Grok & 225.0 178.5 191.0 216.5 174.5 216.5 173.5 168.5 
I ene i, 2 228.1 178.9 188.0 210.3 168.3 210.2 167.2 162.2 
DO staan Cae H 1B H H H H H H 
Oe aa 204.0 171.8 181.0 214.5 172.5 214.5 171.5 166.5 
i Cea Fe ere be 219.8 174.9 186.0 217.9 175.9 217.9 174.9 169.9 
INDE. 505006 WYO 6} | SUM NERC) We || THES Zia) | PERI GY || LRP) 
Gace sks 223.8 174.5 188.0 217.2 175.2 217.2 ul 7a” 169.2 
Th aro 216.5 174.5 185.0 PAY foil ilgeyetk 21751 ide! 169.1 
i eta eas Ar DYED 176.5 197.0 217.8 175.8 217.8 175.8 169.8 
i ONyes ete oe 199.5 178.6 187.0 218.8 176.8 217.9 175.9 169.9 
QO Se scseek ite Pacis || DAC 190.0 218.0 176.0 217.0 175.0 169.0 
Die ee ates 226.0 ieee 189.0 219.9 177.9 218.9 176.9 170.9 
AD ETOGem niin 219.8 176.0 189.3 D1 Ra 176.1 POV TE LT Siee 169.7 
DOM Aas renee H H H H H H H H 
DARE Ss ss eee ae 210.2 179.8 189.0 220.4 178.4 Pals ee 178.4 172.4 
DA eine eae. 214.6 179.5 191.0 223.0 181.0 222.0 182.0 175.0 
2D Gian, wee et 227.0 185.0 195.0 229.0 185.0 228.1 187.1 79a 
Le i) a 237.0 189.0 201.0 || 230.1 187.1 229.2 188.2 180.2 
28 Sania crease 232.6 189.6 208.0 233.0 190.0 232.0 191.0 183.0 
INDORMOGT On 6 6.6 60.9 224.3 184.6 196.8 Pipat hdl LS453 Ae | 185.3 177.9 
Marset2 coe ae 240.4. 191.9 209.0 230.4 187.4 229.4 188.4 180.4 
Bs ee 238.5 190.2 208.0 232.9 189.9 232.0 191.0 183.0 
A Poe 5 eae 229.0 189.5 197.0 Doe 184.0 224.0 185.0 177.0 
Oi enn ee 215.8 182.2 191.0 224.0 182.0 223.0 184.0 176.0 
Ocoee 227.0 177.6 197.0 214.0 ira 212m 174.1 166.1 
Lhe DIN Both 189.0 214.2 Wee PADD 7A 166.2 
ADCLAG Cte 228.6 183.9 198.5 223.8 181.4 PAEHA Th 182.8 174.8 


Closing 
futures 


179.8 
179.4 
178.9 
178.2 
179.0 
181.5 
179.5 


183.2 
183.4 
182.1 
185.6 
187.1 
188.9 
185.1 


189.6 
193.5 
198.5 
197.9 
198.2 
196.5 
BY. 7/ 


192.5 
189.8 
191.7 
185.0 
178.2 
183.5 
186.8 


183.4 
176.5 
170.3 
H 
174.5 
177.9 
L76%o) 


177.2 
177.1 
177.8 
177.8 
177.0 
178.9 
IME 
H 
179.4 
182.0 
186.0 
187.1 
190.0 
184.9 


187.4 
189.9 
184.0 
183.0 
173.1 
173.2 
181.8 


APPENDIX 57 
WINNIPEG Prices—Continued 
(Cents per bushel) 
Cash prices, No. 3 Cash closing Cash closing, tough 
Date b Closing 
High Low No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No.1 No. 2 No. 3 futures 
Be 2ser lane (en ics 180-1" | 177.0 || 192.1 | 185.1 | 180.1) 186.4.) 180.6. | 176.4- || 192.4 
US Arias clea 182.5 181.2 194.5 187.5 182.5 188.5 183.0 178.5 194.5 
ee ohana ee ae 183.2 UST 193.0 186.5 181.5 186.8 181.2 176.8 192.8 
4 USS Oe seen eS 183.9 180.1 1O2ew 185.1 186.1 186.1 180.1 175.6 192.1 
LG eireekea denon. 180.5 179.0 192.0 185.5 180.5 186.0 180.5. 176.0 192.5 
Te es 182.9 | 179.5 |) 194.4 | 187.9 | 182.9 | 188.4 | 182.9 | 178.4 || 194.9 
AV CRUG Cet e 182.2 ORT, 193.0 186.3 181.3 187.0 181.4 176.9 193.2 
LOR oaeae 185.5 183.9 196.0 189.5 184.5 190.0 184.5 180.0 196.5 
iD, a rc cael nate 185.2 185.0 196.2 190.2 185.2 190.8 185.2 180.8 Wee 
AH bbe hes Dae 3 185.0 182.9 194.9 188.9 SPA, 189.4 183.9 178.9 195.9 
DD etteaecty. Cute 185.6 183.5 Tyas 191.5 185.5 192.0 186.5 181.5 198.5 
DSS Meese catens 188.5 186.6 198.6 193 187.1 1LOBen 188.1 183.1 200.1 
DLAC VG Et os 19S 189.9 201.4 195.9 189.9 18, 190.9 185.9 202.9 
AR) ORIG Ciaran once 186.9 185.3 197.4 191.5 185.9 191.9 186.5 181.7 198.5 
DO rots: Mask 194.5 ISIS. 204.0 198.5 19255 198.5 193.5 188.5 205.5 
Dil er ss ante 198.8 193.9 210.2 204.8 198.8 204.8 199.8 194.8 211.8 
QO earner ts 206.4 202.9 217.9 212.4 206.4 212.9 207.4 201.4 219.9 
PAS On cache 204.8 199.5 Palit sil 205.6 199.6 206.1 200.6 194.6 214.1 
BASS ter Seope 203.8 201.0 213.9 207.9 202.4 208.9 202.9 197.4 216.4 
255 Ue ee 201.0 200.8 212.2 206.2 200.8 207.2 201.2 195.8 214.8 
PADI CLOG Cc lys..< cree 201.6 198.3 21105 205.9 200.1 206.4 200.9 195.4 213.8 
Heb ae 2eak steers 196.0 194.5 206.2 200.2 194.8 201.2 195 e2 189.8 208.8 
3-5 LEON NEES: 19350 1OSe0) 205-0 199.0 193e0 200.0 194.0 188.5 207.5 
Mes Ps I Sa74 195.1 206.6 200.6 195.1 201.6 195.6 190.1 208.9 
ie: Sas aera t 191.2 187.9 199). 1 198.1 187.9 194.1 188.1 182.9 201.4 
Oia eee 189.0 Iss 190.2 184.2 Nols 185.2 WY 174.5 ODED 
Dees iacaveeehs 185.9 185.8 196.6 190.6 185.9 191.6 185.6 180.9 198.9 
TWINS gh: (2 Tae Se 191.8 189 .4 200.6 194.6 189.5 195.6 189.6 184.4 203 .0 
ls Seen ten 190.5 187.2 198.0 192.0 187.2 193.0 187.0 182.2 200.2 
TOR es Seen 187.2 181.8 192-5 186.5 181.8 187.5 181.5 176.8 194.8 
ily 0, Seer tes 186.0 176.0 186.0 180.0 176.0 181.0 175.0 171.0 188.0 
a be ns een are 178.5 178.5 188.0 182.2 178.5 183.0 Wie, 1 (330155 190.0 
TIS ina ee ere 182.0 179.0 190.9 185.4 181.9 185.9 180.4 176.9 192.9 
Aa eee cere 186.9 186.9 Ope 190.4 186.9 190.9 185.4 181.5 197.9 
AVCTIQC.... naa 185.2 181.6 191.9 186.1 182.1 186.9 TSLeL TH dl 194.0 
OP ae ess 190.5 185.8 194.5 189.2 185.8 189.5 184.2 180.8 196.5 
Oe ae ae 185.0 L830 193.8 188.5 185.0 TSGE2 184.0 180.5 195.8 
ihele eters Sih 185.4 183.5 194.1 188.9 185.4 189.6 184.4 180.9 196.1 
IO tote ites te 186.6 185.5 194.2 189.0 185.5 189.8 184.5 181.0 196.2 
PAs Hence sece: 186.2 184.5 19332 188.0 184.5 188.8 183.5 180.0 152 
PANE See 186.0 186.0 194.8 189.5 186.0 190.2 185.0 181.5 196.8 
INDOHUG? ano aceen 186.6 184.8 194.1 188.9 185.4 189.5 184.3 180.8 196.1 
Dia eee rer aes 188.0 187.0 196.0 190.8 187.2 19155 186.2 182.8 198.0 
QAP at ee, 187.0 187.0 195.8 190.5 187.0 eile 186.0 182.5 197.8 
DT aitercteeee 188.4 186.5 196.4 191-9 188.4 TOTES 187.4 183.9 198.9 
 Oterercmarsrstnee? 192.8 187.0 200.8 196.2 192.8 195.8 191.2 187.8 203.2 
Dieters eee 196.5 193.4 201.4 196.9 193.4 195.4 190.9 187.4 203.9 
DSR ® bo WAC 196.4 194.2 204.9 200.4 196.4 198.9 194.4 190.4 206.9 
PAW ETAGC ints sh 191.5 189.2 199.2 194.5 190.9 194.1 189.4 185.8 201.5 
IEDR oP ne oie 198.2 194.4 202.9 198.4 194.4 195.9 191.4 187.4 204.9 
Seraset ea 198.8 195.5 205.9 201.4 197.4 Dog 193.4 189.4 207.9 
HS ears eae 197.8 191.8 200.5 196.0 191.8 191 187.0 182.8 202.5 
Seen 193.5 | 190.4 | 200.5 | 196.0 | 191.8 | 191-5 | 187.0 | 182.8 | 202.5 
(ee a 189.5 | 180.6 || 189.4 | 184.9 | 180.6 || 180.4 | 175.9 | 171.6 || 191.4 
Lee iuemedizeb el) 186.4) 181-9") 177-60) 177.4) | 172-0 nes-¢ | 188-4 
ANDO? See te 192.6 188 .4 197.6 193.1 188.9 189.1 184.6 180.4 199.6 
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(Cents per bushel) 


Cash sales, No. 1 Quotations, No. 1 Cash closing 
: Closing 
Date Weighted No. 1 No.1 No. 3 futures 
High Low average | High Low High Low Low 

pay, Wee, “Woaos cues 219.8 177.4 191.0 PANG oP 176.2 214.2 Wiitee, 169.2 176.2 
DUN eeraraesnaeene 224.5 NiOee 194.0 220.8 179.8 PAG bots: 179.8 171.8 179.8 
AG Ih US Ree 219.0 177.0 188.0 215.0 175.0 PAB soil 175.1 167.1 ISO) 
ds chessnents Daa 174.5 186.0 Pals 7 Wiss2 Paley U% Bio” 165.2 173.2 
oe eee 209.0 164.5 176.0 200.6 160.6 197.6 160.6 152.6 160.6 
ee Ee, Mihiloil 160.4 174.0 202.0 162.0 199.0 162.0 154.0 162.0 
AU CLOG Comer: ATED WHE? 184.8 PAIL oS T7Le1 208.8 les 16323 Tied 
VOR eee nee 209.6 164.1 174.0 196.4 156.4 193.4 156.4 148.4 156.4 
bli parkceexnen ee sey) 146.0 156.0 184.5 144.5 181.5 144.5 136.5 144.5 
AS ree: oe ee eea te 178.9 152.0 158.0 193.5 153-5 191.5 153-5 145.5 153.5 
ORR A oer ctras tear 209.0 157.2 169.0 198.0 157.0 196.0 156.0 148.0 156.0 
Db ae asec 191.0 154.6 166.0 201.0 160.0 199.0 159.0 151.0 159.0 
DAY Oi vetedet 188.8 160.8 171.0 203.1 160.1 199-1 159.1 1h 1590 
FAD ELOG Comernecae 195.2 T5526: T6Se 7 196.1 15523 193.4 154.7 146.7 154.8 
DS ier ces 193s 161.4 172.0 204.4 161.4 201.4 161.4 1538.4 160.4 
DARE a iik Mamet: 205.0 NG 2ixl 169.0 199.8 157.8 197.8 156.8 148.8 155.8 
DORE Soe 184.8 159.0 166.0 204.1 160.1 200.1 159 loded! 158.1 
DG a. texeenrts 172.0 166.0 169.0 201.8 WS ats) 197-9 156.9 148.9 155.8 
PH lectern crm 193.0 153.0 166.0 195.0 151.0 191.0 150.0 142.0 149.0 
2 Oasis Se es 202.0 150.0 163.0 Home 150.2 190.2 149.2 141.2 148.2 
INSANE» 6 56-6 08 191.7 158.6 TOTES: 200.1 156.4 196.4 155.6 147.6 154.6 
OOM arene 200.0 145.0 161.0 184.4 141.4 182.4 139.4 132.4 138.4 
Bi Weeaptoteatetc 170.0 143.5 151.0 184.0 141.0 182.0 140.0 132.0 138.0 
ATU Se sa ceuter 173.6 144.0 157.0 187.5 144.5 185.5 143.5 186.5 141.5 
Dine ances 169.0 142.5 150.0 182.9 138.9 179.9 137.9 130.9 135.9 
Sitemeter eee 152-5 137.5 144.0 178.5 134.5 ono 13320 126.5 131.5 
Archaea ras 192.5 13520 154.0 182.0 1388.0 L790 137.0 130.0 135.0 
AV ETAG Creer Owl 141.3 152.8 LSSine, eR) 7) 180.7 LISzS: 131.4 IE 7) 
GRA eee 180.4 141.8 155.0 185.5 141.5 182.5 141.5 134.5 188.5 
Liat cccxceralers Mbyte 146.6 155.0 191.5 146.5 187.5 146.5 189.5 148.5 
Sieawhun aes 189.2 148.6 163.0 190.9 145.9 186.9 145.9 138.9 142.9 
Uri her sis, mr 196.0 146.5 165.0 191.6 146.6 187.6 146.6 139.6 143.6 

LO pee are H H H H H H H H H 
Ib he peer ce rae 201.4 15009 168.0 200.4 155.4 196.4 155.4 148.4 152.4 
AVCLAG Cae te 192.6 147.9 16152 192.0 147.2 188.2 HG. 7 140.2 144.2 
3 IRS Se teeveek eemeer 182.0 155.8 162.0 19520 150.9 191.9 150.9 143.9 147.9 
Dae eeae ee 183.9 148.1 160.0 199.0 154.0 195.0 154.0 147.0 151.0 
ONS Weare cr tase 205.0 167.8 191.0 192-9 147.9 188.9 147.9 140.9 144.9 
LOZ Geese 178.0 148.8 161.0 184.8 139.8 180.8 139.8 132.8 136.8 
gL eres 186.5 148.1 163.0 191.4 146.4 187.4 146.4 ea 143.4 
i Medes hen a kta 5 & 187.2 145.1 161.0 187.5 142.5 183.5 142.5 135.5 13955 
AW CLOG Cerner 187.1 151.4 166.3 191.9 146.9 187.9 146.9 139.9 143.9 
Di Qieceas texte 193.9 142.4 159.0 190.8 145.8 186.8 145.8 138.8 142.8 
DA Veta 8 rattan, te 199.0 145.6 157.0 189.1 144.1 185.1 144.1 IBYelt 141.1 
D Dicks eee 197.0 147.4 165.0 19352 148.2 189.2 148.2 141.2 145.2 
Ore he eee 202.8 15ieo 166.0 191.1 146.1 187.1 146.1 13k 143.1 
DAS este ee 179.4 150.0 164.0 191.6 146.6 187.6 146.6 139.6 143.6 
PAG ore emet Aes 159e 147.1 154.0 186.3 1438.3 183.4 148.4 136.6 140.3 
ADCTOO Channa 188.5 147.3 160.8 190.4 145.7 186.5 145.7 HER If 142.7 
DM NOEL Fecho Onc Oral 142.6 159.0 182.5 140.5 L795 140.5 1epicks 137.5 
O87 halon 192.1 | 145.5 | 163.0 || 184.9 | 144.9 182.9 | 144.9 | 137.9 || 141.9 
PAU A RSV). f5) 144.5 152.0 185.4 145.4 182.4 145.4 188.4 142.4 
SOS te ere 183.5 143.0 157.0 185.8 146.8 183.8 146.8 139.8 143.8 
Maye alm cane 179.4 154.0 163.0 OTe 2 522 190.2 15Be2 146.2 150.2 
Pree A LS ir 199.0 154.1 a0) 191.8 153.8 190.8 153.8 146.8 150.8 
PAU CLOG Chr enne 188.3 147.3 161.2 186.9 147.3 184.9 147.4 140.4 144.4 
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Date 


sie! wiie),6) 16) <6) (9) = 


Cash prices, No. 3 Cash closing Cash closing, tough 
Closing 
High Low No.1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 1 No. 2 No.3 Benes 
181.0 18U.4 189.6 184.6 180.4 180.6 175.6 Ivalice! iM ilcal 
183.9 180.4 I Bail 188.1 183.9 184.1 179.1 174.9 194.6 
Us 178.8 188.0 183.0 178.8 179.0 174.0 169.8 189.5 
TONS We falss 187.0 181.8 177.5 178.0 172.8 168.5 188.0 
163.5 163.5 173.0 167.8 163.5 164.0 158.8 154.5 174.0 
166.0 164.5 175.5 170.2 166.0 166.5 161-2 157.0 176.5 
LOGO) 174.2 184.4 179.3 175.0 175.4 170.3 166.0 185.6 
168.5 161.0 170.5 165.5 161.0 161.5 156.5 152.0 iNflerey 
153.0 | 146.0 | 156.0 | 150.5 | 146.0 | 146.0 | 140.5 | 136.0 || 156.5 
153-8 | 153.0 | 163.9 | 157.9 | 153.4 || 453.9 | 147.9 | 143.4 || 163.9 
156.4 | 155.6 | 165.6 | 160.1 | 155.6 | 455.6 | 150.1 | 145.6 || 165.6 
158.4 | 158.4 || 168.4 | 162.9 | 158.4 | 458.4 | 152.9 | 148.4 || 168.4 
160-1 | 159.5 | 170.1 | 164.6 | 160.1 | 460.1 | 154.6 | 150.1 || 170.1 
158 .4 155.6 HOS 37) 160.2 TRS YSY esos 155.9 150.4 145.9 166.0 
163.4 HGLE2 172.8 167.2 162.8 160.8 155% 2 150.8 172.8 
162.5 158.2 168.0 162.8 158.2 156.0 150.8 146.2 168.0 
160.5 UBD 170.2 165.0 160.5 158.2 153.0 148.5 170.2 
162.2 158.2 168.0 162.8 158.2 156.0 150.8 146.2 167.8 
158.0 150.1 160.4 155-1 150.6 148.4 143.1 138.6 160.1 
T5ie5 151.0 161.0 156.0 oeo 149.0 144.0 139.5 161.0 
159 Af: 156.3 166.7 LOLS 157.0 154.7 149.5 145.0 166.6 
150.5 140.1 149.6 144.9 140.1 137.6 13229 128.1 149.9 
39.0 135.2 148.2 143.8 139.0 136.2 Hei late) 127.0 148.5 
142.5 141.1 150-1 145.6 141.1 138.1 133.6 IP) 150.4 
138.0 184.5 143.2 1388.8 134.5 Silo 126.8 122.5 143.5 
130.0 128.2 138.4 134.1 129.6 126.4 IPRS i 117.6 138.6 
135.5 12S 144.2 140.0 135.5 132.2 128.0 12855 144.2 
LS ORS: 134.5 145.6 141.2 136.6 LIS) MEX) PA 124.6 145.8 
138.5 136.0 147.2 142.8 138.5 1eDe2 130.8 126.5 146.8 
144.5 141.0 153.4 148.4 143.9 141.4 136.4 Isla 151.9 
146.2 144.1 154.9 148.6 144.1 142.9 136.6 IBVoll 151.9 
147.6 143.0 158.1 esl os 147.6 146.1 13959 135.6 155.1 

H H H H H H if H H 

158.5 155.5 169.0 162.8 158.5 157.0 150.8 146.5 166.0 
147.1 143.9 156.5 150.9 146.5 144.5 138.9 134.5 154.3 
154.5 iyi bor 161.0 15oe2 ely 149.0 143.2 1392 159.0 
156.4 148.5 166.6 161.1 156.4 154.6 149.1 144.4 164.1 
157.5 149.6 159.9 154.1 149.6 147.9 142-1 137.6 157.1 
150.5 140.8 151.0 145.5 140.8 139.0 133.5 128.8 148.5 
149.1 143.0 ISVs 153.6 149.1 147.1 141.6 137 <1 156.6 
148.5 146.4 156.4 150.9 146.4 146.4 140.9 136.4 153.9 
152.8 146.6 159.0 153 .4 148.9 147.3 141.7 Sie, UNS) 
149.0 143.2 158.8 153.8 149.0 148.8 143.8 139.0 156.8 
150.0 147.4 155-6 12a 147.4 145.6 142.1 187.4 155.1 
154.0 149.8 162.5 159.0 154.0 152.5 149.0 144.0 162.0 
153.0 151.0 160.1 156.6 151.6 150.1 146.6 141.6 159.6 
(ay Ut 150.2 159.6 156.1 151.1 149.6 146.1 141.1 1591 
149.8 148.0 156.8 153.2 148.0 146.8 143.2 138.0 156.2 
HES 74 148.3 158.9 THY I 150.2 148.9 145.1 140.2 158.1 
146.2 143.9 152.6 148.9 143.9 140.6 136.9 131.9 GWoi 
149.2 | 147.0 || 158.0 | 154.2 | 149.2 | 145.0 | 141.2 | 136.2 || 157.5 
151.2 | 147.0 || 159.9 | 156.2 | 151.2 | 146.9 | 143.2 | 138.2 || 159.4 
155-5 150.0 162.2 158.8 153.8 148.1 145.1 140.1 161.8 
160.2 160.0 168.2 165.2 160.2 155.8 bok 147.8 168.2 
emul 162-08" 170-4 | 167.1.) 162.1. | 156-4.) 152.99) W484") 170.1 
154.2 L516) 161.9 158 .4 153.4 148.8 145.3 140.4 161.5 
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Date 


Cash sales, No. 1 


Quotations, No. 1 


Cash closing 


Weighted 

High Low average High Low 
OD Sree May iera tea are 196.0 156.2 169.0 Oae2, 156.2 
Oui vie aetek 186.8 156.0 166.0 Nez 153.2 
Goi) sear: 178.5 159-2 168.0 195.6 157.6 
Vike Mee ater 212.0 158.0 173.0 iltas5il 157.1 
See ere 207.9 166.6 178.0 201.0 161.0 
QT ere tus 189.0 158.4 167.0 194.8 154.8 
Average........ 195.0 159.1 170.2 195.3 VS 627) 
LA sie 198.2 160.0 173.0 193.4 153.4 
Lea 200.0 158.5 169.0 Wo 156.5 
ge carcrs 189.2 158.0 166.0 195.4 154.4 
A Ree. ee 212.0 157.4 173.0 198.5 158.5 
iL Dicteaetas ke 181.0 161.4 169.0 198.8 159.8 
‘Gh enna 183.8 162.4 170.0 202.2 161.2 
AD CRAG CH ene 194.0 159.6 170.0 197.6 TESST) 3 
I es aeclyree aie de 199d 165.5 172.0 200.9 160.9 
OF ecigewa Sater 189.0 165.0 181.0 202.5 163.5 
PAll) parvneripeoaten 187.5 165.0 175.0 204.0 165.0 
Ns oF NER rhe 186.9 169.6 179.0 202.0 163.0 
Dineen Soe 208.0 166.1 180.0 204.1 165.1 
DI a en cee 197.5 168.5 176.0 202.5 165.5 
ADCLAG Crime re 194.7 166.6 idee 202.7 163.8 
QOCE grec 208.9 170.6 179.0 196.8 168.8 
PAIS ee meses 188.2 168.0 176.0 193.6 169.6 
ON a ae ee 181.6 171.9 176.0 192.8 168.8 
2 Srerctagtees eres 196.0 169.0 179.0 N.Q. N.Q. 
Ore coche eke 201.8 170.5 179.0 1O2ES 168.5 

Seer. H H H H H 
ATDETOO Celene 195.3 170.0 177.8 193.9 168.9 
NTO REI, capa ceete 205 .6 164.2 177.0 184.4 161.4 
ht ea erect 193.6 162.2 169.0 184.7 160.7 
Bis haceerGone 118}8)9) 163.5 170.0 190.1 164.1 
Arete lk atts 192.0 169.4 177.0 193-5 167.5 
Disease treo 190.5 173-5 177.0 194.6 168.6 
Crees nee 212.0 170.0 186.0 19552 169.2 
INDABA Oc 55 60000 198.9 LG 7iel 176.0 190.4 165% 
SI enor 189.5 168.5 177.0 191.9 165.9 
OV Setters soe 188.1 169.0 174.0 19229 166.9 
A eee ara ee 202.8 168.8 182.0 190.8 164.8 
LAG? eee 201.9 164.8 173.0 191.4 165.4 
ce Panes ia 201.0 162.5 175.0 188.5 162.5 
LOU Sa eee 190.9 162.2 170.0 185.0 161.0 
AD CLOG C mentee 195.7 166.0 WS) 72 190.1 164.4 
I Src Barat 192-5 157.0 168.0 181.0 156.0 
LOSE ree 184.5 154.2 161.0 174.0 152.0 
A Wihicted roc 192.0 156.0 168.0 181.9 158.9 
do eeeromneeaces 197.8 157.4 166.0 180.9 157.9 
iW serge ete G6 196.4 156.5 168.0 181.9 159.9 
PA Deepens ain 6 177.8 161.2 169.0 180.4 158.4 
AUD CTAG Cree 190.2 TWO dd 166.7 180.0 IBY S74 
DD pei es  Bie 198.5 151-1 162.0 179.0 157.0 
PERS Reh see 196.2 157.4 169.0 180.8 158.8 
DAS cee 188.0 160.9 173.0 184.1 159! 1 
PA Neenescne iis 3 I79r5 157.2 166.0 180.9 155.9 
PA ies abae asctee 179.8 156.5 166.0 181.4 156.4 
QT cn 188.0 156.0 164.0 178.6 153.6 
ADETUGE. seen 187.5 156.5 166.7 180.8 156.8 


“ July future. 


Closing 
No.1 No.1 No. 3 futures 
High Low Low 
O32: 156.2 149.2 || 1538.2 
190.0 154.0 147.0 || 151.0 
194.6 160.6 152.6 156.5 
194.2 15 9e2 Slee 2 155.5 
198.0 164.0 156.0 160.0 
191.8 155.8 151.8 152.5 
193.6 158.3 151.3 154.8 
190.4 155.4 151.4 152.5 
193.5 158.5 154.5 155.9 
191.4 156.4 152.4 || 154.0 
195s0 160.5 156.5 158.4 
195.8 160.8 156.8 I5feo 
198.2 163.2 15952 160.2 
194.1 L5 9m SNS. Jf | 156.4 
196.9 161.9 157.9 159.5 
198.5 168.5 159/25 160.8 
200.0 165.0 161.0 162.2 
198.0 163.0 159.0 160.0 
200.1 165.1 161.1 161.9 
195.5 165.5 161.5 162.2 
198.2 164.0 160.0 IML Jd! 
193.8 168.8 164.8 164.8 
195.6 169.6 165.6 167.0 
194.8 167.8 164.8 165.1 
196.9 169.9 166.9 167.5 
194.5 167.5 164.5 162.5 

H H igi H 

195.1 | 168.7 | 165.3 || 165.4 
186.4 160.4 157.4 158.4¢ 
186.6 160.6 157.6 158.7 
190.1 164.1 161.1 162.1 
Ope 167.5 164.5 165.5 
196.6 168.6 165.6 166.6 
ilove 170.2 166.2 167.2 
192.1 165.2 162.1 LOStaL 
IMB) 166.9 162.9 163.9 
194.9 167.9 163.9 164.9 
192.8 165.8 161.8 162.8 
193.4 166.4 162.4 168.4 
190.5 163.5 15955 160.5 
187.0 162.0 158.0 159.0 
192.1 165.4 161.4 || 162.4 
181.0 156.5 153.0 154.0 
faved nya | 149.1 150.0 
181.9 159.4 155.9 156.9 
182.9 158.9 154.9 155.9 
185.9 159.9 155.9 156.9 
184.4 158.4 154.4 155.4 
181.9 EL aby T5509 154.9 
183.0 157.0 153.0 154.0 
185.9 158.9 154.9 155.8 
186.1 159° 155.1 156.1 
183.9 155.9 151.9 152.9 
184.4 156.4 152.4 153.4 
181.4 153.4 149.4 150.6 
184.1 156.8 152.8 153.8 
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Cash prices, No. 3 


Cash closing 


Cash closing, tough 


Date Closing 
High Low No.1 No. 2 No. 3 No.1 No. 2 No. 3 ee 
OZ Omen Via valeAee ul H H H H H H H H 
a ane 165-5 | 163.5 | 172.9 | 169.6 | 164.6 || 159.5 | 156.5 | 151.5 | 172.6 
BPE oe lees 172.1 | 163.5 | 179.5 | 176.5 | 171.5 | 167.0 | 164.0 | 159.0 || 179.5 
TER vei 174.0 | 169.0 | 177.9 | 174.9 | 169.9 | 166.0 | 163.0 | 158.0 || 177.9 
Se AS 173.0 | 171.9 || 179.9 | 176.9 | 171.9 || 167.8 | 164.8 | 159.8 || 179.9 
ee ene 170-5 | 163.9 || 171.9 | 168.9 | 163.9 | 159.5 | 156.5 | 151.5 || 171.9 
Average... ..... 171.0 | 166.4 | 176.4 | 173.4 | 168.4 || 164.0 | 161.0 | 156.0 || 176.4 
ie ieee 163.5 | 162.0 | 170.4 | 167.4 | 162.4 | 158.1 | 155.1 | 150.1 || 170.4 
bs Sane eee 166.8 | 163.8 | 174.8 | 171-8 | 166.8 | 161.9 | 158.9 | 153.9 || 174.8 
Dest ee 166.8 | 164.8 | 174.8 | 171.8 | 166.8 || 162.2 | 159.2 | 154.2 || 174.8 
1 OS ee ee W72.5 | 167.5 | 180.5 | 177.5 | 172.5 || 169.5 | 166.5 | 161.5 || 180-5 
Mae Ss ss dfe8i 172.9) |) 182.2 | 179.25) 174-20 ATi), 168) 163.10 Ne tees 
BG ees. fea Wii-2 | 173-4 || 185.2 |. 182.2 | 177.2 |) 174.2 | 171.2 | 166.2 || 195.9 
Average........ 170.3 || 167.4 || 178.0 | 175.0 | 170.0 || 166.2.) 163.2. | 158:2. "178-0 
Ree tals oo 185.6 | 178.5 || 189.0 | 186.0 | 181.0 N.Q. N.Q. N.Q. 189.0 
Lee ae 180.1 | 174.0 | 186.9 | 183.9 | 178.9 | 168.9 | 168.9 | 162.9 || 186.9 
DOE ah 2% 183.0 | 180.9 | 189.0 | 186.0 | 181.0 | 174.9 | 171.9 | 165.9 || 189.0 
I aes 182.2 | 177.8 | 185.8 | 182.8 | 177.8 || 170.6 | 167.6 | 161.6 || 185.8 
Dele ERE 179.0—| 179.0 || 187.0 | 184.0 | 179.0 || 171.6 | 168.6 | 162.6 || 187.0 
Oe es ne 179.8 -| 179.8 | 187.8 | 184.8 | 179.8 | 171.8 | 168.8 | 162.8 || 187.8 
Average........ 18126 | -178°3 | 187.6 | 184.6. | 179.6.) 171.6), 169.2 *\ 160.2 187.6 
1S ee Ae H H H H H H H H H 
ve an eat 192.0 | 182.1 || 194.8 | 191.8 | 186.8 | 176.4 | 173.4 | 167.4 || 194.8 
ae, 2 186.1 | 184.9 |} 192.9 | 189.9 | 184.9 || 174.0 | 171.0 | 165.0 || 192.9 
71 ee ee 191.8 | 183.9 || 198.0 | 195.0 | 190-0 || 176.2 | 178.2 | 167.2 || 198.0 
PE hee 188-4 184.1. | 192.1) 189.1) 4) 184-19) ATA 17h 16st ODER 
Rie haa 181,07) 178-8. 185.5. | 179-6 | 178.5 4 17255 */ 166-5 | 160.5 -N88.6 
Average........ OT OO) 18 det 192 <7 el 189.0) TBS 9174.62 175.0 IGS Ome TOs ag 
Sie ele. ea 171.0 | 166.4 || 178.4 | 172.4 | 166.4 | 165.4 | 159.4 | 153.4 || 174.49 
re 164.8 | 161.5 || 175.0 | 169.0 | 164.8 | 162.0 | 159.0 | 151.5 || 173.0 
ne a H H H H H H H H H 
7 ee 170.6 | 169.5 | 182.1 | 176.1 | 170.6 || 169.1 | 166.1 | 157.6 || 178.1 
BP ance 176s09))) 173.00) 184.23) 179.8) 174-89) 170.2 169.82) Tee eso 
a ee ZO G4. 5a) 184,28) 18-25) 175-Sel el 7s8., | lula) a Oo smn cane 
Average........ G71 69)| 169.0 |\ 180.8 175.77) “170.5, W 167-9 |) 165.1 WW 157d el ees 
Binet tr 1A) A716 1) 180-59) “177-5 1) 172-00) 168-05) 167.8, \ 158.0 We 180-0 
OAs ree! Tie 20 173-00) 181-50 178-0.) 1782071 6169.0. 168,00 160.0 eet 0 
ee ae 167-9-2| 167-9) | 176-1 | 172-9. |) 167.9 163-6) | 162-6 |) 155-1 175.6 
A TaAU, severe 160,25 166.081) *177.5) ) 174-2) 169.2") 165.009) 164.0 | 156-5 a 177.0 
spe Sea Pe open | 16505 |) 174.60 W7ed || 166.1) 162.62 | 161-1 | 158-6 Vel 73.6 
1S ee lets 164.2 AGO “179-2, 169227) 164.25) 9161.2> +) 459.20) 182 Qe. 
Average....... 169.1 168.0 LT Jase 173.8 168.7 164.9 163.7 156.1 176.6 
Da ere: 162.8 | 157.8 || 166.8 | 163.2 | 157.8 || 154.8 | 153.2 | 145.8 || 166.2 
AO a oe 154.98) ) 168-2. 162.2 | 158.8. | 158.2) | 150.25) "148-80 | 14ieo tei 
si ee weet 158.1 | 156.5 || 167.6 | 163.6 | 158.1 | 155.6 | 153.6 | 146.1 || 166.6 
iF ae: 157.0 | 157-0 || 166.5 | 162.5 | 157.0] 154.5 | 152.5 | 145.5 |) 165.8 
Aer 51 Sint 158.8: | 166.0: |" 167.2 >) 163.8 | 158.8 4 156.22) “154.2. | 147.25 67 
ee eee 158.2 | 156.4 | 164.9 | 161.6 | 156.4 || 154.9 | 151.9 | 144.9 || 164.9 
AVEPAGE » ayes. TSR eeP I NI56.22).165.991 162.82 150.9. 154.40) 152.4%) 145 taeios. 4 
Pate 154.8 || 163.8 | 160.5 | 155.2 | 153.8 | 150.8 | 143.8 | 163.8 
fh ree ig0.0 | 127.0 | ie7.5 | 1688 | 1585 | 157.0 | 153.8 | 148.0 | 167.0 
DAM Ac sath: 162.5 | 157.4 || 166-6 | 162.6 | 157.4 | 155.9 | 152.6 | 146.9 || 165.9 
Ase Me gertertoneh 158500 eise-4ei|| 1165-2 || 9161-27) 9155.9) 155-2: 151-25) 1459) ie 164.0 
Ao Deas: 156,50) 185-209) 9165-9 | 161-9 §) 156.52)| 155.9. | “151.9 | 14655 WP 164.9 
Dad 8 ite 158.0 | 154.1 || 163.9 | 159.4 | 154.1 | 153.4 | 149.4 | 144.1 | 162.4 
Average.......5.- T5820 155-7) 165.5 | 161.6 156.3 || 15572) 151.6.) 145.9 | 164.7 
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MINNEAPOLIS PriceEs—Continued 


(Cents per bushel) 


Cash sales, No. 1 


Quotations, No. 1 


Cash closing 


Date Weighted || © No. 1 No.1 NOwo 
High Low average High Low High Low Low 
MOS ING PY. doncoccs 176.1 148.6 157.0 USdoil 148.1 176.1 148.1 144.1 
DOR ran: 166.5 148.0 157.0 174.5 TAR). MWiGie) 149.5 145.5 
Jil yale oe rar 180.0 150.8 158.0 172.1 147.1 (Ae e/a Il 143.1 
Don ee 180.8 135°5 154.0 NPAs 146.5 174.5 147.5 143.5 
Bishan hcuie: 181.9 150.4 162.0 172.0 147.0 174.0 147.0 143.0 

US ewe ete H H H H H H H H 
ANDAs 6605006 WI The A 146.7 157.6 WHEE 147.6 TSO 147.8 143.8 
OAhea nce 180.5 145.0 157.0 Nie 147.5 174.5 147.5 148.5 
Dicre Sco ut TOMES 149.0 159.0 176.5 Isa kalss 178.5 Hioilao) 147.5 
Stat rae.) Soe 172.0 151.1 160.0 178.0 153.0 180.0 153.0 149.0 
OI eee earn emes 168.0 152.8 158.0 UAC ks} 152.8 179.8 152.8 148.8 
Lesa ee 182.0 148.9 162.0 175.6 150.6 177.6 150.6 146.6 
Eilean eee este 180.2 153.0 163.0 181.9 156.9 183.9 156.9 15269 
INDORE. os0000¢ 179.0 150.0 159.8 HAT. Il HE A 179.1 LOZeL 148.1 
a IS a ear Gi ee 189.2 156.4 171.0 186.8 | 161.8 188.8 161.8 157.8 
1) sodas es 199.8 161.0 171.0 186.8 161.8 188.8 161.8 157.8 
Lk eel een 194.5 9 Ro Udo) 185.6 159.6 186.6 159.6 155.6 
GRA er ee 193.8 158.8 167.0 188.9 162.9 189.9 162.9 158.9 
ta rate Ree 212.0 163.5 174.0 193.4 167.4 195.4 167.4 163.4 
i Sree tee: 190.0 168.1 176.0 1M aAt 165.1 ore 165.1 Gileal 
ANDRO Ds 060 050% 196.5 161.2 172.0 188.8 163.1 190.4 163.1 L591 
DOK versa tee 209.9 163.4 173.0 189.9 Goeag Tht 163.9 15929 
OU hes Bee a 8 794 160.5 168.0 185.1 159.1 187.1 158.6 154.6 
2) ee Aiea ee 189.5 162.4 172.0 182.8 156.8 185.1 155.6 1OLG 
PRs cease 180.0 156.0 NALcld) 183.5 156.5 185.5 155.5 151.5 
7 alee Ite pee 178.8 157.4 168.0 185.2 158.2 187.2 Lot~2 153.2 
2 Oe ae 176.5 157.6 170.0 184.9 698) 186.9 156.9 EP!) 
INDBROW Bo 20 600.0% TRS) I 159.6 170.3 MTB HEY 571 187.3 LIS 0 154.0 
PN aan ee 190.5 155.0 168.0 183.6 156.6 185.6 155.6 151.6 
2 Saree ere eae 200.0 156.5 “170.0 185.6 160.6 186.6 156.6 152.6 
2 ORIG ee 190.8 159.0 169.0 186.4 157.4 184.4 156.4 152.4 
Sais sath 185.0 165.2 173.0 186.1 157.1 184.1 156.1 BMS iL 
SL Re eae 184.8 156.4 N20 182.1 155.1 181.1 1a! 149.1 
TOES, Ie ey Bh 174.6 158.9 167.0 185.1 158.1 184.1 156.1 bys 1 
AU CTAUCHAA Ee 187.6 158.5 169.8 184.8 TEST 58) 184.3 155.6 TSG 
Sear ea tae 198.8 156—2 177.0 188.6 163.6 188.6 161.6 157.6 
AN Mi sete ame 187.6 161.2 174.0 190.1 165.1 190.1 163.1 15951 
Leave Aaeee 181.0 165.2 174.0 188.8 164.8 189.8 161.8 157.8 
Gra one 192.9 168.8 176.0 188.6 164.6 189.6 161.6 157.6 
Tice a tienen 191.6 163.8 178.0 IPAS) 168.9 193.9 165.9 161.9 
talc Sienieies ple 186.5 169.9 175.0 192.8 168.8 193.8 165.8 161.8 
Averagée........ 189.7 164.2 HAS 7 190.3 166.0 191.0 LOsras: LOO eo: 
a ely te 186.1 165.9 173.0 191.9 165.9 190.9 163.9 159.9 
UDR ened 189.9 158.5 168.0 185.9 158.9 181.9 156.9 150.9 
14 ean ReC ruta 182.2 160.1 166.0 180.2 161.2 186.2 161.2 155.2 
Dove ee 178.0 165.0 173.0 183.6 163.6 187.6 162.6 156.6 
DA rene 185.0 162.4 170.0 178.9 158.9 182.9 158.9 152°9 
LO tere ae 174.0 158.1 165.0 176.4 156.4 179.4 156.4 150.4 
AW CAGE sane 182.5 MSU HL 169.2 182.8 160.8 184.8 160.0 154.3 
gifs ae seat 187.0 157.0 164.0 176.8 157.8 179.8 157.8 151.8 
Servicer 182.0 159.4 168.0 174.6 156.6 WAL ol 155.6 149.6 
1LOVs a ee 180.0 159%2 166.0 178.5 160.5 IUrpssai 159R5: 158.5 
20 cis eens 183.6 163.2 172.0 Whsioc" 160.3 175.2 159e2, 153.2 
PA ene ran eee 185.5 161.8 171.0 179.0 162.0 177.0 160.0 154.0 
PN OR BN 5 189.8 160.2 171.0 179.8 160.8 177.8 160.8 154.8 
INVOMUVO ope ne’ 184.6 160.1 168.7 Lidia 159.7 LOL 158.8 152.8 


«September future. 


Closing 
futures 


145.1 
146.5 
144.1 
144.5 
144.0 
H 


144.8 


144.5 
148.5 
150.0 
149.8 
147.6 
153.9 
149.1 


158.8 
158.8 
156.6 
159.9 
164.4 
162.1 
160.1 


160.9 
156.1 
153.8 
154.4 
156.0 
155.4 
156.1 


153.9 
156.2 
156.5 
155.8 
155.0 
Lie? 
154.8 


156.6 
158.1 
157.8 
157.6 
161.9 
161.8 
159.0 


160.9 
155.9 
160.2 
161.6 
157.9 
155.4 
158.7 


156.8 
154.6 
158.5 
158.3 
159.0 
159.8 
157.8 
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Cash prices, No. 3 


Cash closing 


Cash closing, tough 


Date Closing 

High Low No.1 No. 2 No. 3 No.1 No. 2 No. 3 futures 

USPS) ANZ, 5 cob acer 1519 150.0 161.6 GYfol 151.9 Hewlail 147.1 141.9 160.1 

cS (arteries eer 153.0 152.6 162.2 157.8 152.8 151.8 147.8 142.8 160.8 
Ant hiA Sls. By.gtece: H H H H H H H H H 

are oe we 148.5 148.0 157.2 1538.5 148.2 147.2 143.2 138.2 156.2 

Sete 149.0 146.6 156.1 152.1 | 146.6 145.6 142.1 136.6 154.6 

4 Bsr ein: 147.8 146.6 157.4 153.1 147.4 147.4 142.9 137.4 155.4 

Average........ 150.0 148.8 || 158.9 154.7 149.4 148.6 144.6 139.4 157.4 

OSs. caaaiee 147.5 146.1 157.2 spol 146.8 147.2 142.2 136.8 154.8 

HL aierereterer ere 153.8 150.2 160.5 156.0 150.2 150.8 145.8 140.2 158.2 

Sites bank 151.5 151.0 161.5 157.0 G74 147.0 147.0 141.2 159.2 

PS EIa Ea oe 153.0 149.8 162.0 15725 151.8 147.5 147.5 141.8 159.8 

I es ome 1522 150.1 a9 eos 155.5 150.1 145.5 145.5 140.0 158.0 

aS Cer ee 155.0 150.1 164.5 160.5 155.0 150.5 150.5 145.0 163.0 

Anerdgeaws. aac. EW 74 149.6 160.9 156.5 150.9 148.1 146.4 140.8 158.8 
Se reme wc cee 158.2 155.0 165.4 161.9 156.9 N.Q. N.Q. N.Q. 164.9 

Are aia tiarere 157.0 155.0 164.0 160.9 155.9 N.Q. N.Q. N.Q. 163.9 

LOA Garter 157.2 155.0 || 164.1 160.6 155.9 N.Q. N.Q. N.Q. 163.6 

iL Geert eee 158.5 155.5 166.1 163.1 158.1 N.Q. N.Q. N.Q. 165.9 

A arias ences 163.4 158.8 171.4 168.4 163.4 N.Q. N.Q. N.Q. 171.4 

LS ereey. corer 164.1 162.0 | 169.8 166.8 162.0 N.Q. N.Q. N.Q. 169.8 
Average........ 159.7 156.9 || 166.8 163.6 158.7 166.6 

PA We BSR S boats 160.5 157.8 || 165.5 162.8 157.8 N.Q. N.Q. N.Q. 165.5 

74 le ete Aer 156.2 154.0 | 161.8 159.0 154.0 N.Q. N.Q. N.Q. 161.8 

DOR owe tise t 153.0 iksy4ol 159.9 1G Yfaal 152.1 N.Q. N.Q. N.Q. 159.9 

Dd a eee 153.0 151.8 159.8 157.2 151.8 N.Q. N.Q. N.Q. 159.8 
eet 155.0 151.5 162.6 160.1 154.6 N.Q. N.Q. N.Q. 162.6 

HAS se Cees 154.9 154.0 162.0 159.8 154.0 N.Q. NEO: N.Q. 162.0 

FAV CTUG CLE ae 155.4 153.5 161.9 159.3 154.1 161.9 
PA ee eure aon he 1369 153.0 161.9 159.9 153.9 N.Q. N.Q. N.Q. 161.9 

OS ees ccisietans 155.4 153.9 163.4 161.4 155.4 N.Q. N.Q. N.Q. 163.4 

DOR aia rie sake 156.0 1582 162.5 160.5 154.5 N.Q. N.Q. N.Q. 162.5 

BU a crees Stone 154.0 153.2 161.2 158.5 1538.2 N.Q. N.Q. N.Q. 161.2 

Bi ee een 153.0 149.0 157.0 154.5 149.0 145.0 142.5 137.0 157.0 

AIG el cee ne enceohe 151.5 148.5 isis 157.90 151.5 147.5 145.0 139.5 38rd 
ADETAGE= as. late 154.0 151.8 160.9 158.6 152.9 146.3 143.8 138.3 157.4 
BE et ey a COW H i H uf H H i H H 

1 areas Case 161.0 158.0 169.0 167.0 161.0 157.0 155.0 149.0 145.0 

De eemtrarh ot 164.2 162.0 170.2 169.2 163.8 158.2 157-2 SIL 147.2 

Oi ae 164.2 162.8 170.1 169.1 163.1 Nesott 156.1 150.1 146.1 
Teper Oe i 167.9 163.2 173.9 173.4 167.4 161.4 160.4 154.4 149.4 

Oe ctagetes 168.0 166.0 178.0 171.5 166.5 160.5 158.5 153.5 148.5 

AD CTOGe are eins 165.1 162.4 171.2 170.0 164.4 158.8 157.4 151.6 147.2 
LO Fseie conceers 166.8 165.9 172.6 169.6 166.6 159.6 157.6 152.6 147.6 

i Ig be See eae 163.5 162.4 169.1 165.6 162.6 155.6 153.6 149.6 1438.6 

SPAS choke ae 165.9 163.6 171.9 167.9 165.9 158.9 155.9 153.9 146.9 

IISh 5 dete cigars 166.6 163.2 170.2 166.2 163.2 157.2 154.2 151.2 146.2 
VAR sere, 160.0 158.5 164.0 160.0 N.Q. 151.0 148.0 N.Q. 143.0 

bien ose tneaaete 158.0 156.2 165.2 160.2 156.2 152.2 148.2 144.2 142.2 

AD CTAGE Hanne. T6Sp0) 161.6 168.8 164.9 162.9 155.8 152.9 150.3 144.9 
ee ee 159.1 156.6 168.1 163.1 59S 155-1 151.1 147.1 143.1 

TCA Mea hedcnee 162.2 158.8 167.8 162.8 158.8 154.8 150.8 146.8 142.8 

LO Secchi sce sues 163.9 159.8 L729 166.9 163.9 158.9 154.9 151.9 145.9 

PAD eee creat Beet, 165.0 162.1 170.1 165.1 162.1 158.1 153.1 150.1 144.1 

Oy | ee ee Bae 16529) 162.5 172.6 167.5 164.6 160.6 155.6 152.6 145.6 

Dy Nes a ey 165.6 165.0 173.5 168.5 165.5 161.5 156.5 153.5 146.5 
INDARUTOQ> 6 O00 0 Ox 163.6 160.8 170.7 MO Af 162.3 158.2 LSS 150.3 144.7 
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MINNEAPOLIS PricEs—Continued 


(Cents per bushel) 


Cash sales, No. 1 


Quotations, No. 1 


Cash closing 


1925 


L Closing 
Dave Weighted No.1 No.1 No. 3 futures 
High Low average High Low High Low Low 

AVG 2 4. nome 186.0 159.0 168.0 177.4 158.4 174.5 158.5 152.5 157.4 

AD atecerea ete 181.2 156.1 167.0 Wet 156.7 Was.) 156.8 150.8 16337 

2 Oran 182.8 150.4 166.0 IPA Al 155.4 171.4 155.4 149.4 154.4 

ON ieeesesh ts dlgucde: 181.5 156.2 166.0 172.4 156.4 173.5 156.5 150.5 155.4 

Photon jst io rae 183.6 156.0 167.0 N7/il ates 155.8 173.8 155.8 149.8 154.8 

DAEs eahohn eta ts 181.5 153m2 163.0 169.4 153.4 i289 153.4 147.4 152.4 

INDE S566 5306 182.8 TOORe 166.2 173.0 156.0 173.0 HEY). dh 150.1 L5ORO 

mi Fes Baha Rereae 179.6 146.1 162.0 168.2 V52E 2 MW Por4 logon 146.2 151.2 

Septrali. or oe ctee: 179.2 152.8 164.0 168.8 152.8 172.8 152.8 146.8 151.8 

Qe panos 179.5 ily lail 163.0 168.0 152.0 173.0 152.0 146.0 151.0 

Share eres oe 181.2 151.8 164.0 170.4 154.4 174.4 153.4 147.4 153.4 

CEs bila Oech 182.2 152.6 164.0 168.4 152.4 172.4 151.4 145.4 151.4 

Die rau 177.0 150.4 161.0 167.8 151.8 171.8 150.8 144.8 150.8 

AVERAGE. co aes 179.8 150.8 163.0 168.6 152.6 172.8 152.1 146.1 151.6 
AARNE Ce H H H H H H H H H 

Sen sanaere: 177.0 146.9 160.0 167.9 152.9 170.9 151.9 145.9 151-9 

Ue aE Se 175.9 147.8 161.0 169.4 153.4 172.4 1538.4 146.4 153.4 

LO Pee eee 178.2 150.0 162.0 165.6 149.6 168.6 149.6 142.6 149.6 

LE reece nee 174.9 | 142.6 158.0 165.6 149.6 168.6 149.6 141.6 149.6 

ree renee 173.9 149.5 157.0 164.5 148.5 167.5 148.5 140.5 148.5 

AD CTOG Crna eee: 176.0 147.4 159.6 166.6 150.8 169.6 150.6 143.4 150.6 

Aveo en. ioe 141.5 157.0 163.5 147.5 166.5 147.5 13925 147.5 

Oyen ert ae 175.5 142.2 159.0 165.2 149.2 168.2 149.2 141.2 149.2 

Dies 5 meee ore 176.4 148.2 160.0 168.0 150.0 171.0 150.0 142.0 150.0 

Wha eaueny Gos 181.2 146.2 164.0 169.0 152.0 173.0 151.0 144.0 151.0 

Uh aideeeond'6 © 180.0 151.0 161.0 167.8 150.8 171.8 149.8 142.8 149.8 

I eae sen toa S lei7éo il 149.0 160.0 166.0 148.0 170.0 148.0 141.0 || 148.0 

Ai eragereacdcrie Li Tene 146.3 160.2 166.6 149.6 170.1 149.3 141.8 149.3 

DAT, ke coe 179.0 149.4 159.0 166.9 148.9 170.9 148.9 140.9 148.9 

QO een 173.1 145.6 158.0 165.8 147.8 169.8 147.8 139.8 147.8 

PB aces ORS. Coe 174.0 147.5 158.0 162.8 145.8 167.8 144.8 136.8 144.8 

DA ary rat eeerorts 174.9 142.0 155.0 161.5 142.5 164.5 141.5 133.5 141.5 

DOG erent 171.8 139.6 152.0 161.0 142.0 164.0 141.0 133.0 141.0 

DOR es ees ill 142.0 155.0 505 139.5 161.5 138.5 130.5 || 188.5 

AU CLOG Cerner: 174.0 144.4 156.2 162.9 144.4 166.4 143.7 T3507, 143.8 

PRE IEE eae 165.8 136.8 148.0 155.6 1385.6 158.6 134.6 126.6 134.6 

PAL Nera ee data 165.8 138.5 151.0 161.2 139.2 163.2 138.2 129.2 138.2 

D0 Ret eee 171.5 142.5 154.0 163.0 140.0 164.0 138.0 129.0 || 189.0 

Oct Shee ine iene 174.0 137.6 152.0 159.4 137.4 162.4 136.4 126.4 || 187.42 

PsP Aces 62 139.8 154.0 159.9 1386.9 162.8 136.8 126.8 136.9 

Als Sas GS-2 171.0 133.8 150.0 157.6 134.6 160.6 134.6 124.6 134.6 

ADET OG Cen te 170.7 138.2 LSIG5 159.5 TST7RS 161.9 136.4 27d 136.8 

Oem eee 173.8 137.0 151.0 160.5 187.5 164.5 137.5 127s 187.5 

Oe eee 173.8 142.0 155.0 164.1 142.1 168.1 141.1 131.1 141.1 

Thi RAS Raves (No) 144.0 159.0 163.3 189.3 167.2 140.2 131.2 139.3 

Otro ee ee 180.0 1389.5 153.0 163.9 137.9 166.9 138.9 130.9 137.9 

Oe sivas cee ae 166.2 145.8 154.0 165.0 143.0 169.0 140.0 132.0 139.0 

LOR eae 175.9 145.9 161.0 169.0 147.0 173.1 144.1 136.1 143.0 

Average........ 17859 142540 | (15555 31 16422) 144.0 | “1682 14063" | ders eso 

Lee 179.9 144.0 158.0 164.4 142.4 169.4 141.4 1338.4 1389.4 

i ad 177.0 | 145.4 | 157.0 | 168.9 | 146.9 | 173.9 | 145.0 | 137.9 || 143.9 

Tae nee 180.0 145.0 160.0 166.4 144.4 172.4 1438.4 135.4 141.4 

LS oe 180.0 149.5 159.0 167.2 145.2 173.2 144.2 136.2 142.2 

LO. cee 177.8 146.9 162.0 168.7 145.7 173.6 144.6 136.6 142.7 

Li ae 179.8 ity leat 161.0 Habel 148.1 176.1 147.4 139.1 145.1 

PAD ECLOG Cen tee 179.1 147.0 159.5 167.8 145.5 L7351 144.3 136.4 142.5 


“ December future. 
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Cash prices, No. 3 


Cash closing 


Cash closing, tough 


1925 


Date Closing 
High Low No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No.1 No. 2 No. 3 See 
iret eae 166.2 | 157.6 || 166.9 | 161.9 | 157.9 | 154.9 | 149.9 | 145.9 |] 144.9 
BORN 3A 158.1 | 155.6 | 164.6 | 159.6 | 155.6 | 152.6 | 147.6 | 143.6 || 149.6 
a 155-8 | 152.6 | 163.6 | 158.6 | 154.6 | 151.6 | 146.6 | 142.6 || 140.6 
| ean 157-5 | 155.0 | 166.2 | 161.2 | 157.2 | 154.2 | 149.2 | 145.2 |) 149.9 
BRE eer 157-5 | 153.8 || 162.8 | 157.8 | 153.8 | 150.8 | 145.8 | 141.8 || 140.8 
he 149.2 | 149.0 | 155.2 | 154.2 | 149.2 | 143.2 | 142.2 | 137-2 |) 138.2 
AVECLOGC menses 157.4 153.9 163.2 158.9 154.7 Sere, 146.9 142.7 141.6 
DIRE spire 149.5 | 147.9 | 154.5 | 152.5 | 148.0 | 142.5 | 140.5 | 136.0 | 136.5 
[ia ae 148.4 | 144.9 | 148.9 | 146.9 | 144.9 | 136.9 | 134.9 | 130.9 || 134.9 
Seats: 145.2 | 145.2 | 149.2 | 147.2 | 145.2 | 137.2 | 135.2 | 133.2 | 133.2 
US Sia 150.4 | 145.6 | 156.4 | 154.4 | 150.4 | 144.4 | 142.4 | 138.4 || 135.4 
ee: 151.5 | 149.4 | 156.4 | 153.4 | 149.4 | 142.4 | 140.4 | 136.4 | 193.4 
Bun ee 149.1 | 141.4 | 147.5 | 145.5 | 141.5 || 133.5 | 132.5 | 128.5 || 132.5 
Average........ 149.0 145.7 D522 150.0 146.6 139.5 UST oT 134.2 134.3 

7 aoe Mae ae H H H H H H H H H 
eee ae 142.8 | 139.0 | 148.0 | 143.0 | 141.0 | 135.0 | 130.0 | 128.0 || 135.0 
ae 143.8 | 142.0 | 150.8 | 145.8 | 143.8 || 137.8 | 132.8 | 130.8 || 136.8 
{ie eee 142.6 | 139.0 || 145.0 | 141.0 | 139.0 || 133.0 | 129.0 | 127-0 || 133.0 
ae es 138.2 | 134.4 |) 141.4 | 138.4 | 134.4 | 129.4 | 195.4 | 193.4 || 134.4 
i, Say eae 135.1 | 183.9 | 140.9 | 137.9 | 133.9 || 128.9 | 124.9 | 122.9 || 133.9 
ADETAGC i: wis. seh 140.5 fod 145.2 141.2 138.4 132.8 128.4 126.4 134.6 
ms hige 131.0 | 128.1 | 136.0 | 133.0 | 129.0 || 124.0 | 120.0 | 118.0 | 133.0 
fi Oe 131.2 | 128.9 | 137.6 | 134.1 | 181.1 |) 126.6 | 123.1 | 120.1 || 133.6 
TOs: 132.8 | 130.4 | 136.1 | 133.1 | 130.6 || 125.1 | 192.1 | 119.6 || 134.1 
eens 132.5 | 181.4 | 135.9 | 132.9 | 131.9 || 125.9 | 192.9 | 121.9 |) 134.4 
SHG. Oe ie 131.4 | 128.6 || 134.1 | 181.1 | 1286 | 124.1 | 191.1 | 118.6 || 132.6 
NOPARE CS: 130-4 | 129.8 | 134.0 | 131.2 | 199.8 || 124.2 | 121.2 | 119.8 |) 132.2 
Average........ 131.5 | 129.5 || 135.6 | 132.6 | 130.2 | 125.0 | 121.7 | 119.7 || 133.3 
Py eae 130.2 | 127.5 || 133.0 | 181.5 | 198.5 |) 193.0 | 121.5 | 118.5 || 132.5 
Dae ee 126.9 | 125.9 | 131.6 | 129.4 | 195.9 || 121.6 | 119.4 | 115.9 || 131.4 
OB A deci 125.1 | 124.0 | 129.1 | 127.4 | 124.1 | 119.1 | 117.4 | 114.1 || 128.9 
ey 123.8 | 118.9 | 125.9 | 123.6 | 120.4 | 115.9 | 113.6 | 110.4 || 125.6 
ST hr sae 123.8 | 120.2 | 126.5 | 124.2 | 121.0 | 116.5 | 114.2 | 111.0 | 126.0 
ie ee 122.1 | 118.2 | 124.2 | 121.8 | 119.0 | 114.2 | 111.8 | 108.8 |) 193.8 
Average........ 125.3 | 122.4 || 128.4 | 126.3 | 123.2 | 118.4 | 116.3 | 113.1 |) 128.0 
Dee. 38 Be 118.5 | 116.1 | 121.4 | 118.6 | 116.1 |) 113.4 | 110.6 | 108.1 |} 121-1 
AGE as ep 119.8 | 117.0 | 124.0 | 121.5 | 119.2 |) 116.5 | 114.0 | 111.8 || 124.0 
ieee 121.0 | 118-2 | 123.0 | 120.2 | 118.2 | 116.0 | 113.2 | 111.2 || 123.0 
Oise atace 117.0 | 114.4 | 119.4 | 116.5 | 114.4 | 113.4 | 110.5 | 108.4 || 119.4 
Be ostsi.8 2 116.9 | 114.6 | 118.9 | 116.0 | 114.6 | 113.4 | 110.5 | 109.1 || 118.9 
ae 115.0 | 113.0 | 119.0 | 116.1 | 114.0 | 113.5 | 110.6 | 108.5 || 119.0 
Average........ 118.0 | 115.5 || 121.0 | 118.2 | 116.1 | 114.4 | 111.6 | 109.5 || 120.9 
een c 117.5 | 115.5 | 121.6 | 118.8 | 116.9 | 116.4 | 113.5 | 111.6 || 121.6 
he ee 119.6 | 117.2 | 125.1 | 122.2 | 119.6 | 119.9 | 117.0 | 114-4 || 195.1 
7.01221] 12-0 | 119.6 || 124.9 | 121.9 | 119.6 |) 119.6 | 116.6 | 114.4 |) 124.6 
Seehect 7 118.0 | 116.0 || 121.9 | 118.9 | 116.6 || 116.6 | 113.6 | 111.4 || 121.6 
anes 118.9 | 116.6 | 123.6 | 120.8 | 118.9 | 118.4 | 115.4 | 113.6 || 123.4 
eee 122.2 | 119.1 || 126.9 | 124.0 | 122.0 | 121.8 | 118.8 | 116.8 || 126.8 
Average........ 179M 117.89 || 124,0| 121.4 | 118.9%) 178-87 | 115.8) || suger aieies 8 
i. ee 121.2 | 118.4 | 124.1 | 121.2 | 118-4 | 118.9 | 115.9 | 118.1 | 193.9 
13 """! 490.2 | 118.0 |} 127.0 | 123.9 | 120.0 |) 122.0 | 118.5 | 114.8 || 126.5 
eae 4.6 | 121.6 | 117.4 | 119.6 |. 116.6 | 112.4 |] 194.4 

i a eae 119.4 | 117.4 | 12 

15.1.1... | 119-6 | 118.2 |) 126-9 | 123.8 | 119.4 | 121.9 | 118.8 | 114.4 | 126.4 
16..... 1.5 | 118.8 | 12¢-4°| 128.1 | 118.4 | 121-4 | 118.1 | 113.4 || 195.9 
Loa 120.1 | 118.8 || 128-4 | 125.2 | 120.5 | 123.5 | 120.2 | 115.5 || 128.0 
eer ee ic0g4 118.3) 126.22 | 122.f | 119.0 || 121:2°) 118.0) eaiaie || 125,8 
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AMERICAN IMPORTATION OF CANADIAN WHEAT 


MINNEAPOLIS PriceEs—Continued 


(Cents per bushel) 


Cash sales, No. 1 


Quotations, No. 1 


Cash closing 


Closing 
Date Weighted No.1 No.1 No. 3 futures 
High Low average High Low High Low Low 

92 em 0 Ctl Oe kramer 186.0 148.6 162.0 169.2 146.2 174.2 145.2 Bil oP 143.2 
PAU aes Siete 180.5 142.5 162.0 170.6 147.6 174.6 146.6 138.6 144.6 
PH baste Renee oes 178.1 14).9) 162.0 168.5 145.5 W755) 145.5 137.5. 143.5 
DD Rete ates 178.6 146.8 161.0 165.1 143.1 170.1 143.1 185.4 141.1 
PBN eee ORS IOs8 139.4 155.0 165.6 142.6 170.6 148.6 185.6 141.6 
DAMON Aue te 176.2 146.0 161.0 166.7 142.7 170.8 143.8 135.8 1417 
AVELOGE sila eon: 178 .4 145.5 160.5 167.6 144.6 D/251 144.6 T3607 142.6 
PA Dis cee pte TAs 148.0 160.0 170.5 148.5 174.5 146.5 188.5 144.5 
PA ent Saree 182.8 148.5 160.0 1gBio65) 150.5 Wigiees 149.5 141.5 147.5 
PRK ce someon Baca 185.9 151.5 167.0 174.0 150.0 178.0 149.0 141.0 147.0 
PAs een 186.6 150.1 167.0 173.4 148.4 176.4 147.4 139.4 145.4 
SUNS arpa oA 181.2 149.5 163.0 170.9 145.9 G2 145.9 137.9 143.9 
Biko qieeneny oe U3 ..% 146.5 19.0 167.5 144.5 UAlot: 144.5 136.5 142.5 
ADETUQC i ci - 181.5 149.0 162.7 171.6 148.0 HPs! 147.1 139.1 145.1 
INOWinteiies ce senate 181.4 148.1 162.0 170.3 147.3 174.2 TAT 22 BO) 145.3 
Sie tareteee 178.0 150.8 164.0 WAP 37 149.7 176.6 149.6 141.6 147.7 
HW A estnwe cbor set 184.0 142.2 163.0 171.8 148.8 175.8 148.8 140.8 146.8 
i ret atoesnG ae 180.8 147.6 164.0 172.6 149.6 176.6 149.6 141.6 147.6 
OMA 187.2 151.0 165.0 171.0 148.0 175.0 148.0 140.0 146.0 
Thsseeetcn Ose UA Doy) 14902 164.0 170.4 147.4 faa! 147.4 139.4 145.4 
Average... 3+: 181.9 148.2 INGo3 7) HOLT) 148.5 HIS) 5s 148 .4 140.4 146.5 
D esxometa exert 184.8 146.2 161.0 169.3 146.3 Woe 146.2 138.2 144.3 
I ee nace alec 146.1 158.0 170.2 147.2 MSZ 147.2 13922 145.2 

gi Bate ye emote H H H H H H H H H 
| Were hernia hae 185.1 148.8 164.0 172.4 149.4 175.4 149.4 141.4 147.4 
Nahe eee eae 184.5 143.1 166.0 Ball 150.1 176.1 150.1 142.1 148.1 
ge res Ade AR ne 187.5 153.0 170.0 174.1 152-1 eral 152-1 144.1 150.1 
INDO Os 26 6.60 6 182.7 147.4 163.8 WTAE SS 149.0 174.6 149.0 141.0 147.0 
LGW estan 183.5 142.5 164.0 172.3 150.3 174.4 150.4 142.4 148.3 
LTR RES ne oma 183.8 1059165) 166.0 175.4 154.4 178.4 154.4 146.4 152.4 
UG c steve sae 180.0 154.0 166.0 173.0 152.0 176.0 152.0 144.0 150.0 
ae ares ex cieate 185.6 154.8 167.0 172.8 1538.8 177.8 153.8 145.8 151.8 
AU ramise choco oat 183.8 Heine) 170.0 Wise 154.2 178.2 154.2 146.2 ogee 
7) ee eer eee 183.2 158.8 Also) lfisjalt 155.1 180.1 156.1 148.1 154.1 
AVCTAGCs se aac: NGS wish ISS S557 167.3 7S) 153.3 HATES) LS oa5 145.5 ESI 
PVA RAG diditon 185.5 152.5 168.0 172.6 153.6 175.6 153.6 145.6 151.6 
DARA asad v ete vont 184.0 158.2 171.0 175.6 156.6 179.6 157.6 149.6 155.6 
PAE rsh eae 184.0 159.0 169.0 174.9 156.9 IWisio8) 156.9 148.9 154.9 

20 esa risen H BL H ISL H H H H H 
DN ere ene ea 188.8 sys) 174.0 177.0 159.0 181.0 159.0 151.0 157.0 
DR SA ed eee be 188.5 160.6 173.0 175.6 157.6 179.6 157.6 149.6 155.6 
AD CLA Channa 186.2 157.6 70) 175.1 L567 178.9 156.9 148.9 154.9 
SUE ieta ee Gace 190.6 158.2 170.0 178.4 160.4 182.4 160.4 152.4 158.4 
Decline ser 190.1 166.9 177.0 184.1 166.1 188.1 166.1 158.1 164.1 
Pye ea enn Ate 190.4 169.0 183.0 N.Q. N.Q. 187.1 166.1 158.1 164.1 
Dera arcRpeal oe 192.9 169.6 179.0 N.Q. N.Q. IB xo1l 72a 164.1 170.1 
/ Capua get 200.0 171.4 185.0 184.0 166.0 188.0 170.0 162.0 167.9 
Sierra ete G5S5) 170.1 NAO) 186.9 168.9 190.9 171.9 163.9 OMe 
AD CLG Cente 193.2 167.5 178.8 183.4 165 .4 188.3 167.8 159.8 165.8 
Pio rapes 54 O82 164.8 182.0 188.8 170.8 193.8 173.8 165.8 9 
bo a corciis 198.2 157.0 183.0 184.1 167.1 Soe 170.1 162.1 168.2 
Seen Rutt GTS 167.0 178.0 185.0 168.0 190.0 aleaG 163.0 169.4 
d WO See raat eette OTe 169.0 178.0 180.0 163.0 185.0 166.0 158.0 164.6 
eee 191.6 164.2 174.0 176.2 ISH) 181.2 163.2 poe 161.5 
ga ere! Bo 162.6 172.0 No” 161.2 182.2 162.8 15452 161.6 
ANWOARUTGs 6 360-080 195.0 164.1 HHL ke} S2e 164.9 186.9 167.8 159.7 166.2 
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Cash prices, No. 3 


Cash closing 


Cash closing, tough 


=| 


Date Closing 

High Low No.1 No. 2 No. 3 No.1 No. 2 No ie 

92 Sa OCaml Oercicta nie 120.5 118.6 iPYfail 124.0 118.6 222 119.0 113.8 126.6 

PAD seca oe 120.9 119.2 129.2 126.0 120.9 123.9 120.6 115.4 128.8 

7 ree See 121.9 119.9 128.4 125.0 119.9 123.4 119.9 115.1 127.6 

Die aire eke 12232 119.4 127.8 124.8 119.6 122.4 119.4 114.1 OY 

PS eesti a 2 120.6 119.2 128.0 125.0 119.9 122.9 119.9 114.9 127.8 

Pe Se ard he 120.9 119.9 129.0 125.9 120.9 122.0 119.0 114.0 128.9 

FAIVELUGC MAN ane L212, 119.4 128.2 1251 120.0 220s 119.6 114.6 127.9 

Xiao ce 124.0 IDA bos 132.0 128.8 123.8 IP o%- 122.0 117.0 131.8 

UE este ae 128.8 12852 136.1 183.0 128.0 129.0 125.8 120.8 135.8 

DOES 131.6 128.5 1387.0 133.5 128.5 127.5 124.8 119.8 136.5 

PANY nie Mea eee 127.6 124.6 132.6 129.6 124.6 124.9 19 A 117.4 132.6 

SO Meets eae 124.9 122.9 UGH 128.4 123.4 124.1 121.6 116.6 131.4 

Siege cae 124.8 123.4 131.4 128.1 123.4 124.9 122.9 117.9 132.0 

BDCTHOCS cox cn. 5 da609) 124.0) 133.4 | 130.27 | 125.3 125981 123.2) 0 11Ss20 iss 4 

INOVIRO eee 128.8 124.4 135.4 132.1 127.9 128.9 126.9 121.9 133.92 

ieee i sere: 132.2 129).5 138.5 135.8 132.2 132.8 130.8 125.8 137.2 

Ae og ae ts 132.0 129.4 135.4 132-1 129.4 128.1 125.1 122.6 134.1 

Ti oe ener 1380.5 129.0 1386.5 182.8 130.0 129.5 127.5 125.0 135.5 

Gee eee: 129.8 128.2 135.2 131.5 128.2 128.2 126.2 123.8 134.2 

Sho See 129.0 128.0 185.4 131.6 128.6 128.4 125.9 123.9 134.4 

HAD CRUG Cre ohare 130.4 128.1 TSOs1 LS2 67, 129.4 129.3 27a 123.8 134.9 
ena eee H H H H H H H H 

LOR Sa. eee 130.4 128.2 136.4 132.8 130.4 128.9 126.4 124.4 135.4 

1 kc ere os 130.0 129.0 135.8 132.0 129.2 128.2 125.8 123.8 134.8 

DOM oe 130.5 129.2 136.6 T1B33e tl IPAS, 129.4 126.9 125.4 135.9 

Shade aoa 132.8 130.9 137.6 134.1 130.9 128.9 126.9 124.9 136.9 

Pe ash ee 13250 131.9 138.8 1ebiee 132-2 130.2 IPP IPAS 138.2 

Average........ 191.20) 12978 137.0. \ 133 4 | 13055 We 72007 196.6210 do ae7 widen 

[Ga Seek i1BYioI 130.6 137.2 133.6 130.6 128.6 126.1 123.6 136.6 

5 7h ee oe oe 134.2 131.0 140.8 1375 1383.5 133.0 131.0 128.0 140.5 

LS Serevent 133-2 131.5 139.5 136.2 13222 131.8 129.8 126.2 139.2 

sR Ra a 135.0 182.2 142.2 138.8 134.9 185.8 132.8 129.2 141.8 

Dee ts ae Sacer 138.9 136.2 143.9 140.1 136.4 138.1 134.6 131.6 143.1 

O28 Vipera scart 140.8 138.1 147.9 144.2 140.4 142.1 138.6 135.6 147.1 

PAUCTOGE neue ae ESOS CIE Teyetest 141.9 138 .4 134.7 134.9 HRYA oi 129.0 141.4 

Oe ee a ae 140.8 IBY 144.8 141.1 137-2 138.0 134.5 1315 144.0 

PHL Sale alot ore 144.2 140.1 151 147.6 144.0 144.5 141.0 138.0 150.5 

DRI wart nee 144.0 142.8 150.5 146.6 144.0 Ages 139.5 136.5 149.5 

1 in orto te 149.0 145.5 155.0 151.5 149.0 149.0 145.0 142.0 154.5 

DT Brot he ee 151.0 145.2 154.2 illo) 148.5 148.5 144.0 141.5 154.0 

DORR tate ton 152.6 146.0 152.0 149.0 146.0 141.1 138.1 135.1 152.0 

VA CLOGE ae aa 146.9 142.8 US es 147.8 144.8 144.1 140.3 137.4 150.8 

SOs sae 145.5 141.4 152.0 148.5 145.5 146.5 143.5 140.0 15355 

Decseie ese 152.6 151.0 15$)o 11 iGpoll 152.6 153.6 149.6 146.6 153.6° 

PX GEE RAT 153.0 Tole 156.9 152.4 151.4 152.4 148.4 145.4 152.4 

Se Ly he Sie 160.6 155.0 167.1 162.6 160.6 161.6 157.1 154.6 160.6 

Ce ed cise 168.2 159.2 165.8 161.2 159e2 160.2 155.8 G67) 159.2 

ene ae aes 162.0 159.2 168.0 164.0 162.0 163.0 157.5 155.0 162.0 

ADETUGC we. is. > 157.0 152.8 161.5 LOU eS: ES) 577 156.2 152.0 149.1 156.9 

Than eee coe 165.0 161.0 170.0 165.0 161.0 165.0 159.0 155.0 164.0 

CO cree asain 160.8 153.4 162.9 157.9 153.4 158.4 151.4 147.4 158.4 

Ch ae ebeonnnes 155.8 150.0 164.8 159.8 155.8 159.8 Lee 147.2 160.8 

LOR errheeta or 156.0 147.1 155.6 151.6 TY (oa 149.1 142.1 138.1 154.1 

Liles ce. 149.0 142.5 151.0 147.5 142.5 144.5 138.0 134.0 149.5 

DAL oe Or Bre 146.5 142.5 52n2 148.8 143.8 146.2 140.2 136.2 151.2 

Average........ 155.5 | 149.4 || 459.4 | 155.1 | 150:6 || 153.8 | 147,0 | 143.0 || 156.3 


2 November future. 


b December future. 
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MINNEAPOLIS PRicES—Continued 
(Cents per bushel) 


Cash sales, No. 1 Quotations, No. 1 Cash closing 
- Closing 
Date Weighted No.1 No.1 No. 3 futures 
High Low average High Low High Low Low 
192 5a D ecad aa nrraae aee 187.2 151-5 169.0 174.6 159.6 179.6 161.6 150.6 161.4 
Uae beets eiehcs 190.8 163.4 175.0 178.8 163.8 183.8 165.8 153.8 165.8 
LOW era 191.0 164.8 172.0 180.6 165.6 185.6 167.6 155.6 167.9 
Wik TA or pee ets Ore 192.5 168.5 179.0 178.5 163.5 183.5 165.5 15325 165.8 
US Me ete 193'.5 166.2 175.0 176.4 161.4 182.4 163.4 151.4 163.9 
AOE sete: 181.5 163.8 171.0 177.4 159.4 180.4 161.4 149.4 162.1 
ADeCrages eine: 189.4 163.0 WAG 8) WAT ofl 162.2 182.5 164.2 152.4 164.5 
21 2a ee 188.2 159.2 171.0 174.6 155.6 176.6 158.6 146.6 158.4 
DP et Reon 185.4 159.4 169.0 175.5 157.5 Viteo 159s6 147.5 160.5 
Reo como 189.5 165.2 176.0 182.5 167.5 184.5 166.5 154.5 168.1 
DAR eesti 192.0 168.0 178.0 185.2 170.2 187.2 169.2 15732 Ufo: 
Doe AG ec H H H H H = H H H 
2 Oars eases H H H H H H H H H 
INDERMU 96 3 3.00 0 188.8 162.9 WHS se 179.5 162.7 The ihe co) 163.5 UBL BS 164.6 
QS Rear cintes 198.8 173.6 184.0 190.0 175.0 192.0 174.0 162.0 176.5 
DOT nan aeeee, 197.6 174.8 184.0 192.6 177.6 195.8 176.8 164.8 179.0 
Seen cea 199.5 177.9 186.0 191.0 175.0 194.0 175.0 163.0 176.6 
Ol sme nace 200.6 Wo 185.0 189.5 173.5 TP o159 173.5 161.5 175.5 
1OOGMJaIn tl ae os. H H H H H H H i a 
Di eee Mee H H H H H H H H H 
INWOOUWP.n6-4.0.0 8.0 6 199.1 Wik © 184.8 190.8 Hf ee} 193.6 174.8 162.8 176.9 
(LS ae Peper 198.5 176.9 184.0 1oae2 Wor 196.2 iiiee 165.2 (424 
oe ke Mevcntncnn Ife) 175.2 186.0 190.0 174.0 193.0 174.0 162.0 171.0 
(Tee Ast eae 194.0 175-2 182.0 NSie2 175-2 194.2 Bic 163.2 ow 
ThA ie ook cee 194.0 178.4 185.0 187.9 171.9 190.0 173.0 160.0 168.9 
CIB Ase earn see 192.4 174.4 182.0 188.5 M35 190.5 174.5 161.5 170.5 
Oitss 7 eres 193.5 175.0 181.0 186.1 72 188.1 7331 160.1 169.1 
AV CTAGC ae ter: 194.9 175.8 USSeo; 189.5 174.0 192.0 174.5 162.0 LTLEO 
i eee 191.2 170.6 179.0 184.8 170.8 186.8 171.8 158.8 167.8 
AD reeo ton 190.4 170.8 177.0 184.8 171.8 186.8 171.8 158.8 167.8 
ES, eee Aeaict cick 187.4 170.4 172.0 183.1 170.1 185.1 170.1 15 166.1 
A irre) Seat eet 190.8 170.5 180.0 185.9 1729 187.9 172.9 159-9 168.9 
A Dmecutarie oe 190.1 171.5 179.0 185.0 172.0 187.0 172.0 159.0 168.0 
Gee se 187208) 162.0 (i) 175-0) 4) e183.) 70a aoR a) G01 | sae ten eee 
AVCTAG Caner ane 189.5 169.3 WO 184.5 DLR: 186.5 yh & 158.5 167.5 
1 WOE ee eeene ites 191.0 168.6 175.0 181.4 171.4 185.4 170.4 158.4 167.4 
ZI ie aan 186.8 | 170.9 | 177.0 || 188.8 | 178:8 || 187-8 | 172.8 | 160.8 || 1¢9.8 
DON aias 191.8 | 173.2 | 180.0 || 182.6 | 172.6 | 186.6 | 171.6 | 159.6 || 168.6 
Oe oo ee) 184.8 | 166.0 | 175.0 || 179.9 | 169.9 | 183.9 | 168.9 | 156.9 || 16.9 
Dey nen striae 186.0 168.2 176.0 177.8 167.8 180.8 166.8 154.8 163.8 
28 Pe, 183.0 | 164.4 | 178.0 || N.@. N.Q. 180.1 | 166.1 | 154.1 || 163.2 
AUDETOG Cree nen 187.2 168.5 176.0 Site GLI Al 184.1 169.4 157.4 166.5 
CO, ontre 182.5 164.8 171.0 180.5 168.5 180.5 167.5 155.5 164.5 
PA Oy RON Ctchcar- 185.6 168.9 177.0 181.1 170.1 183.1 169.1 Lote: 166.1 
PAE Wend onic 188.8 170.8 179.0 180.8 169.8 183.9 169.9 156.9 165.8 
ee 185 Oe salted eo Leeder nO: N.Q. 188.0 | 172.0 | 159.0 || 168.0 
DOR Au eee 185.9 172.0 178.0 186.8 170.8 187.8 170.8 157.8 166.8 
SO eran acces 192.0 171.5 179.0 188.0 172.0 189.0 172.0 15950 168.0 
INDOMMH Os 00.00 00 187.1 169.8 WHY 183.4 HHO 185.4 170.2 157.6 166.5 
Febhels..4 cee 192.0 Wéssol 183.0 187.5 gil os 188.5 IPAs 158.5 167.5 
Qin Rate eee 190.0 174.0 183.0 188.0 172.0 188.0 172.0 159.0 168.0 
Oo) a eae 192.4 We(a%oa 185.0 187.0 173.0 187.0 17320: 160.0 169.0 
Ar oes, et SEE 185.8 171.6 177.0 184.2 IAs? 185.2 170.2 158.2 167.2 
SP Reeen es ve 185.4 168.9 176.0 183.1 ivalaal 185.1 170.1 158.1 167.1 
Oscsse eee 189.5 169.9 177.0 181.5 169.5 183.6 168.6 156.6 165.5 
AIDELAGe arte 189.2 HYPhe il 180 2 185.2 171.4 186.2 170.9 158.4 167.4 


EE 
@May future. 


APPENDIX 69 
WINNIPEG Prices—Continued 
(Cents per bushel) 
Cash prices, No, 3 Oash closing Cash closing, tough 

Date = Closing 
High Low No.1 No. 2 No. 3 No.1 No. 2 No pei 
OZ MeL) CCal 4oam eee 141.8 140.0 148.5 145.2 140.5 142.5 137.0 133.0 148.0 
Us omnes 145.8 142.5 154.0 150.6 145.8 148.5 142.5 138.5 158.5 
AL eee 147.1 Nae, 155.6 15232 147.1 150.6 144.6 140.6 155.1 
HLA tee eet 147.6 145.1 Isya}ac8) 150.1 145.1 148.5 142.5 138.5 153.0 
AS Page iar 145.8 144.0 152.4 149.0 144.0 147.4 141.4 137.4 151-9 
IO eam con hat 144.1 140.4 148.8 1A 140.4 141.8 136.8 132.8 148.2 
ADELAQe na ae 145 .4 142.4 T5261 148.7 143.8 146.6 140.8 136.8 151.6 
PA pases omar 141.6 136.4 144.4 141.4 136.4 137.4 182.9 128.9 144.4 
DOR eae eX 138.8 186.5 146.8 148.8 138.8 139.8 135.2 ilo 146.8 
HAS here chaperone: 143.6 138.8 151.9 148.6 143.6 145.1 140.6 136.6 151.6 
AS oe. Ry Shea 147.2 148.5 USSR 1S PAGP? 147.2 148.8 144.2 140.2 155-2 

A tA wctsiye H H H H H H H H 

DO Sher os ste H H H H H H H H 
FAD CLOGES <n) eer 142.8 138.8 149.6 146.5 141.5 142.8 138.2 134.2 149.5 
Ore ey. eee 154.5 S22 161.6 157.9 152.9 154.9 149.9 145.9 160.9 
PAE aaa Cane -155.0 149.5 163.0 160.0 155-0 157.0 152.0 148.0 163.0 
Scns 15585) 150.1 158.1 Sys 150.1 151.4 146.4 142.4 158.1 
RE eter 150.2 148.0 157.0 153.0 148.0 151.0 147.0 142.0 158.8 

WO 26m Tani ders act. en H H H H H H H H 

Dito eae ake H H H H H H H H 
AD CTUGE ard oi ine LOS 150.0 159.9 USS SIL) W5Sn6) 148.8 144.6 160.2 
Ares: Nictne tee isi las 149.5 160.4 156.4 151.4 154.4 150.4 145.4 165.4* 
DRE. ae 150.4 148.4 157.6 153.4 148.4 151.6 147.6 142.6 162.1 
G2 ae. 150.2 147.8 159.8 155.2 150.2 153.8 149.5 144.5 163.2 
baa eran 150-5 148.0 Iai eo 153.0 148.0 15S 147.2 142.2 160.0 
Ses ee 148.8 148.0 159.2 153.8 148°8 15 148.0 143.0 161.8 
Or ee ree A 148.8 147.0 UGViEe 152.0 147.0 150.5 146.2 141.2 160.0 
VADETOG Csr. acces 150.0 148.1 158.7 154.0 149.0 HSA 148.2 143.2 162.1 
AORTA S. sere 147.1 144.9 155.8 150.5 145.5 148.8 144.8 139.8 158.2 
LOS ie wan 144.2 148.2 154.8 149.2 144.2 147.8 148.5 188.5 157.8 
SoA see 143.2 142.2 153.8 148.2 148.2 146.8 142.5 187.5 156.8 
A Ne pais Es ented 145.9 145.0 156.4 150.9 145.9 148.9 144.9 139.9 159.4 
1 Batya ch adie a 145.8 144.8 155.8 150.2 145.2 148.2 144.2 189%2 158.8 
LOS Gee dies 145.2 144.1 154.6 149.1 144.1 146.1 142.1 16Y(cil 157.6 
AUCTAGC aa. 5 st. 14A5 52 144.0 iOS. 149.7 144.7 147.8 143.7 138.7 158.1 
1 Nests aechtee raid 145.8 144.0 156.2 150.8 145.8 147.5 142.8 137.8 159.0 
TOM sso cee 148.1 146.5 158.6 Itsol | 148.1 149.6 145.4 140.4 161.1 
2) (ee Baege 147.2 147.1 157-6 bye 147.1 148.6 144.4 189.4 159.6 
PAS el pes Ae 145.0 144.0 154.5 149.0 144.0 145.5 141.2 136.2 156.5 
DAD Ne iy Se SE OR a 142.4 142.4 152.9 147.4 142.4 143.9 139.6 134.6 154.6 
eR eae 142.4 141.8 152.9 147.1 142.1 148.9 139.4 134.4 154.1 
AU CNUG Cann ecient 145.2 144.3 155.4 149.9 144.9 146.5 142.1 LS TEA 58) 
DOES Ameren 143.0 141.5 153.8 148.0 143.0 145.0 140.8 135.8 155.0 
DOM te, cone 145.8 144.5 HGS) 150.1 145.1 148.1 143.1 1388.1 ibyfail 
Dimer eee ahre 146.1 144.6 155.6 149.6 144.6 147.6 142.6 137.6 156.6 
DOP edi 146.5 143.8 158.0 ial) 146.5 149.5 144.8 139.8 158.5 
PAs ae ae, Aan 148.0 146.0 a4 151.0 146.0 148.8 144.0 139.0 157.8 
air corbesete nee 148.0 147.2 159.1 ogee) 147.9 150.6 145.9 140.9 159.6 
PU CLUGCEEE eae 146.2 144.6 156.6 150.5 145.5 148 .3 143.5 138.5 157.4 
Gi meleey cette. 149.8 147.8 159.0 152.8 147.8 150.5 145.8 140.8 159.5 
DIR tes causes 149.4 149.0 160.6 154.4 149.4 152.1 147.4 142.4 161.1 
By 4 BRAIN tose es iSateil 150.2 161.6 155.6 150269) 15324 148.6 148.6 162.4 
A ieee slo cio ts 149.8 149.0 160.0 154.0 149.0 151.8 146.5 141.5 160.8 
et Aerie 149.0 148.0 160.0 154.2 149.0 152.0 146.5 141.5 161.0 
Oa ace 149.5 147.8 15sec 1538.0 147.8 150.8 145.2 140.2 159.8 
FAD CLOG Crier 149.8 148.6 159.9 154.0 148.9 151.8 146.7 141.7 160.8 


4 May future. 
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MINNEAPOLIS PriceEs—Continued 
(Cents per bushel) 


Cash sales, No. 1 Quotations, No. 1 Cash closing 
: t Closing 
Date Weighted No.1 No.1 No. 3 futures 
High Low average High Low High Low Low 
IOP A AREY Wood caneas 182.2 165.0 173.0 177.6 165.6 179.6 163.6 152.6 161.6 
QUA see conics 180.2 164.5 171.0 179.2 167.2 181.2 165.2 154.2 163.2 
il OieeceeicReses aera 183.9 166.0 172.0 176.2 164.2 178.2 162.2 1512 160.2 
n Np Wea ee es 182.8 163.0 169.0 ideo 165.5 179.5 163.5 1G Y454) Ges) 
LO eee H H H H H H H H H 
NB obeoe tee: 182.2 162.4 169.0 174.6 162.6 176.6 160.6 149.6 158.6 
IAD ETUGE care. 11 £8203 |) 164.2 | A706 M17 720m 16520 179.0 | 163:0 | 152,09) 161.0 
LORE ele 180.1 159.4 169.0 177.0 165.0 179.0 163.0 152.0 161.0 
UGK erates 181.4 162.0 170.0 175.1 163.1 Ue oal 161.1 Hove 159.1 
| LW ets cio 177.5 162.8 170.0 174.0 162.0 176.0 160.0 149.0 158.0 
Sheree 180.0 163.4 171.0 175.0 164.0 178.0 162.0 151.0 160.0 
WS patton 182.8 162.2 172.0 174.9 163.9 177.9 161.9 150.9 15959 
PAN Sos Sa eee 186.0 165.0 174.0 177.5 165.5 OES, 163.5 152.5 161.5 
ADETAG Chere nee 181.3 162.5 171.0 175.6 163.9 TV) 161.9 150.9 159.9 
2 Dror eee i H iH H H H H H H 
PBT Oe Bre eee 185.8 167.5 176.0 178.9 165.9 180.9 164.9 153:.9 161.9 
Ne Beene dee 190.0 158.8 175.0 I ffcal 164.1 179-1) 163.1 15251 160.1 
Paar Rie Genre 182.5 163.0 172.0 174.0 161.0 177.0 161.0 150.0 158.0 
2. Orkin: Deo 158.4 173.0 173.1 160.1 175.1 US eit 148.1 156.1 
DM hess 6 mee 181.6 165.0 172.0 175.2 162.2 NG 161.2 150.2 158.2 
INDOARWUG 90.6506 TRIG. || HOA || MBO NW HAS | HORT 177.9 | 161.9 | 150.9 158.9 
Wee Sere eo 181.0 161.4 170.0 169.1 156.1 170.1 155.1 144.1 1G ¥4eI | 
DAs apctie tear 174.8 155.0 166.0 168.6 155.6 169.6 154.6 143.6 151.6 
See eeee 175.1 158.2 167.0 170.2 157-2 le? 156.2 145.2 153-2 
i wen See ee 174.2 159.4 164.0 169.5 156.5 170.5 155.0 144.5 152.5 
Ohta 180.8 158.9 167.0 171.0 160-0 173.0 157.0 146.0 154.0 
Ofna 175.2 159.4 166.0 171.9 160.9 172.9 156.9 145.9 153-9 
INDARGES 5.0.5 6656 176.8 158.7 166.7 170.0 HOA 7 17122 155.9 144.9 152.9 
Sart ee 180.5 161.9 169.0 169.9 158.9 N7Aley) 155.9 144.9 151.9 
O reeeenca 176.0 164.0 169.0 170.0 159.0 172.0 156.0 145.0 152.0 
LOR acne oe 173.0 159.9 168.0 171.4 160.4 173.4 157.4 148.4 153.4. 
DL eae 182.5 162.5 171.0 174.7 162.7 176.8 159.8 150.8 155.7 
a DE eee eck 178.5 164.2 172.0 177.5 165.5 179.4 162.4 153.4 158.5 
LO Adee mee 182.5 168.8 173.0 ios 165.5 180.5 162.5 158-5 158.5 
AIVCT AG Ce ee 178 .8 163.5 170.3 ERS 162.0 175.7 159.0 149.3 T5520 
lO etewsers err 183.0 163.0 173.0 17529 164.9 178.9 161.9 15260) 157.9 
LG See are 176.0 163.5 170.0 171.8 162.8 175.8 159.8 150.8 155.8 
i Lhe Se pene 176.0 161.8 169.0 171.4 162.4 174.4 159.4 150.4 155.4 
USP gore 175-9 164.0 171.0 174.1 165.1 177.2 162.2 152.2 158.1 
DO) ernest 174.5 163.0 168.0 169.2 160.2 TZPAot 157.1 148.1 153.2 
DU Sites rere 172.0 158.8 166.0 167.5 158.5 169.5 155.5 146.5 151.5 
AVETUG Cer etr 176.2 162.3 169.5 171.6 16253: 174.6 159.3 150.1 155.3 
eet ee oe 172.0 156.6 163.0 163.8 154.8 165.8 151.8 143.8 148.8 
Oe heats Aken a 166.4 152.1 159.0 164.8 154.8 166.8 153.8 145.8 150.8 
PESO ceueier etic 167.2 154.2 159.0 162.0 1538.0 165.0 152.0 144.0 149.0 
DIA bee ek 167.0 153.5 161.0 163.1 154.1 166.1 153el 145.1 150.1 
OG akira IPAoll 158.0 162.0 166.3 157.3 169.2 156.2 148.2 153.3 
Oy mene e she 172.8 152.6 165.0 166.5 157.5 169.5 156.5 148.5 153.5 
INDACO 26 0 05066 169.6 154.5 16ieS: 164.4 TSore 167.1 153.9 145.9 150.9 
PA eortane actry 169.8 159.8 164.0 164.8 155.8 167.8 155.8 147.8 151.8 
SU Stee 168.0 159.0 163.0 164.6 156.6 166.6 156.6 148.6 152.6 
Pf tis eres ar folk 157.0 164.0 163.5 155-5 165.5 155.5 147.5 1515 
7.0) Wied nen Pee 163.6 156.0 162.0 161.0 154.0 164.0 154.0 146.0 150.0 
Ee Si on 2 H H H isl H H H H H 
Se eae 166.2 155.2 161.0 160.9 1538.9 163.9 153.9 145.9 149.9 
AVOUT Ds 5 G35 bbc 167.9 157.4 162.8 163.0 155.2 165.6 HES 73 147.2 151.2 
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Cash prices, No. 3 


Cash closing 


Cash closing, tough 


Date Closing 

High Low No.1 No. 2 No. 3 No.1 No. 2 No. 3 futures 

ELEN IN 9) ae 146.5 144.8 155.2 150.0 144.8 147.8 142.2 137.2 156.8 

ren 146.2 144.2 156.8 151.2 146.2 149.0 143.5 138.5 158.0 

LOS Ae ees oe 145.0 143.6 154.1 148.6 143.6 146.4 140.9 135.9 155.4 

Mai sctcis tera. 144.8 144.2 || 155.4 149.6 144.6 147.4 141.9 136.9 156.4 

TE ost: 144.2 143.6 | 154.4 148.6 143.6 146.4 140.9 135.9 155.4 

USie Godan 143.6 142.0 162.5 146.8 142.0 144.5 189.0 183.5 153.5 

PAD ORUGEL SG .. tian 145.0 | 143.7 || 154.7 | 149.1 | 144.1 146.9 | 141.4 | 136.3 || 155.9 

J reomee ae eas 144.4 141.8 154.6 149.1 144.4 146.9 141.4 135.9 155.9 

GC Mees fala 143.8 142.8 153.0 147.5 142.8 145.2 139.8 134.2 154.2 

DTS re ccs 141.9 140.4 151.9 146.6 141.9 144.4 138.9 133.4 153.4 

a OMe tee os 143.8 143.8 | 153.8 148.5 143.8 146.2 140.8 135.2 155.2 

Mee eye aN 142.8 142.4 | 152.6 147.5 142.8 145.1 189.6 134.4 154.1 

Utes terete 144.0 142.6 | 154.1 148.8 144.0 146.4 140.9 135.6 155.4 

PDCTAGC sc css 143.5 | 142.3 || 153.3 | 148.0 | 143.3 145°7 | 140.2 | 134:8 154.7 

Bena nes 144.8 144.2 || 154.2 149.0 144.2 146.5 141.0 135.8 155.5 

Barer an Ras 145.0 143.0 | 153.0 147.8 143.0 145.2 140.0 134.8 154.2 

ae os toe or 143.2 141.2 | 151.1 146.1 141.2 143.4 138.4 133.4 152.4 

ATs aie ieee 140.9 138.9 148.5 143.8 138.9 141.0 136.0 130.8 150.0 

7A a Sr 138.8 138.6 148.4 143.6 138.8 140.9 135.9 180.6 149.9 

PAPAS ac ey anos 140.5 140.5 | 150.1 145.4 140.5 142.6 137.6 132.4 151.6 

DCTAGES «mois. « 142.2 | 141.1 || 150.9 | 146.0 | 141.1 HEB) || HI || SSO |) 168 

BEST Ae cite aes 139.0 135.1 144.6 139.9 135.1 137.1 132.1 126.9 146.1 

igs aio eae 135.0 133.0 144.5 189.9 135.0 137.0 132.0 126.8 146.0 

SS nates 135.6 1385.4 || 145.1 140.5 135.6 137.6 182.6 127.4 146.6 

Ne eae 133.2 131.4 142.8 138.1 133.2 185.2 130.2 125.0 144.2 

De tra 135.0 132.8 144.5 189.9 185.0 137.0 132.0 126.8 146.0 

CS ae tae 135.0 183.8 | 143.4 138.6 133.8 136.1 130.6 125.5 144.6 

BUCTHGO Le. . 5:5 195.5 || 183.67 144.2 | 139.5 | 134.6 136.7 | 131.6 | 126.4 || 145.6 

tee eee 134.5 132.8 142.2 137.8 182.8 135.0 129.5 124.5 143.5 

Joy aah fens 134.1 133.0 144.4 139.1 134.1 135.9 127.4 125.4 144.4 

Oe eras ans 135.4 132.6 145.6 140.4 185.4 137.1 129.6 126.6 145.6 

Tee oe 188.5 186.5 148.8 143.5 188.5 140.2 132.8 129.8 148.8 

AWS RE aed 141.1 139.5 151.2 146.0 140.8 142.8 186.8 132.8 150.8 

UGS aaa wo. 142.2 142.1 152.9 147.6 142.1 143.9 137.9 133.5 151.9 

AVCTAGE.0. css. . 137.6 | 136.1 || 147.5 | 142.4 | 137.3 139.2 | 132.3 | 128.8 || 147.5 

Tee actee 140.5 140.0 151.2 145.8 140.5 142.2 136.2 182.2 150.2 

OP opie oas 138.9 138.9 149.6 144.1 138.9 140.6 134.6 130.6 148.6 

tI er care 139.4 138.6 149.6 143.9 138.6 140.6 134.6 130.6 148.6 

Wels gee cote 142.8 141.2 153.8 148.0 142.8 144.8 138.8 134.8 152.8 

Geo das 142.0 138.8 150.2 144.0 138.8 141.2 134.8 180.8 148.8 

7A aE oe eee 137.6 137.6 149.1 142.9 137.6 140.1 1833.6 129.6 147.6 

PDCPUG Conte orn 4: 140-2, | 139.2 || 150.6 | 144.8 | 139.5 141.6 | 135.4 | 131.4 || 149.4 

err ie 189.0 136.1 || 147.2 141.0 136.1 138.2 131.8 128.0 145.8 

PC Benen 137.5 135.0 || 148.6 142.5 137.5 189.6 133.1 129.4 147.1 

AN a 138.0 135.8 147.2 140.8 185.8 138.2 131.2 127.5 145.2 

7S ee ea 137.5 136.9 149.0 142.5 187.5 140.0 133.0 129.2 147.0 

Pod oie os ee BoE 140.6 139.0 152.5 145.5 140.6 143.5 186.5 132.2 150.0 

PHN S Pan ree 141.2 140.0 153.2 146.2 141.2 144.0 137.0 132.8 150.5 

ADETOG Cree, 2. +7 139509) 137.04 149.6") 143.1" | 138.1 140.6 | 133.8 | 129.8 || 147.6 

PAS Jp Sp seen a 140.2 138.9 150.9 143.9 138.9 141.6 134.6 130.4 148.1 

SUA a sees 140.5 140.0 152.5 145.5 140.5 143.2 136.5 132.0 149.8 

Stare ro 141.4 139.6 151.6 144.6 139.6 142.4 135.6 131.1 148.9 

PD Rowe series. f2 139.0 138.0 150.2 143.2 138.2 141.2 134.2 129.8 147.2 
J eee H H | #4 H = in a a a 

i Br ae aces 138.6 138.0 150.6 143.6 138.6 141.6 134.6 180.1 147.6 

ADEVAGEs. 212.4 13929) 138.9"| 151.2 | 144.2 || 139.2 142.0 | 135.1 | 130.7 || 148.3 
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MINNEAPOLIS PriceEs—Continued 


(Cents per bushel) 


Date 


ODO MmeA DreeOnM erie 


Maree eves vane 


Cash sales, No. 1 


Quotations, No. 1 


Cash closing 


E Closing 
Weighted No. 1 Norn 2 No. 3 futures 
High Low average High Low High Low Low 
165.2 155.0 162.0 163.0 156.0 165.0 156.0 148.0 152.0 
169.8 158.5 162.0 163.3 156.3 165.4 156.4 148.4 1bP4cR) 
166.1 158.0 163.0 N.Q. N.Q. 165.8 156.8 148.8 152.8 
168.4 161.1 164.0 165.0 158.0 167.0 158.0 150.0 154.0 
168.8 eet, 165.0 163.4 156.4 165.4 156.4 148.4 152.4 
168.4 158.5 165.0 165.6 158.6 167.6 158.6 150.6 154.6 
167.8 158.5 163.5 164.1 Nf! 166.0 157.0 149.0 L5SE0 
169.0 160.9 166.0 165.4 157.4 166.4 157.4 149.4 153.4 
WAM 165.0 168.0 169.1 161.1 Wika tt 161.1 153-1 IB ol 
174.6 166.5 170.0 169.0 161.0 etl 162.0 153.0 157.0 
Wall 167.8 170.0 1G) 163.9 173.9 164.9 155.9 || 159.9 
174.8 166.6 171.0 ed! 163.4 172.4 163.4 154.4 || 158.4 
177.6 168.2 173.0 174.1 166.1 175-1 166.1 1byfsil 161.1 
173.8 165.8 169.7 Ome, Ogee TRIE 162.5 153.8 UIE 63 
177.4 WP, 175.0 172.6 164.6 173.6 164.6 155.6 159.6 
WGo”? 165.0 173.0 172.0 164.0 173.0 164.0 155.0 15920 
175.6 164.2 169.0 Pas? 165.2 173.2 165.2 156.2 160.2 
ols 163.1 169.0 Ne (Feel 162.1 ilps 162.1 154.1 158.1 
I 7Aless Ge 167.0 167.1 160.1 168.1 159.1 15 Pe 156.1 
169.2 160.9 165.0 165.9 159-9 167.9 158.9 150.9 155.9 
ITs? Ti 164.4 169.7 170.0 162.7 GL HOP 3B 15378 T5Se2, 
IE 159.0 166.0 167.0 161.0 169.0 160.0 152.0 157.0 
174.2 163.0 167.0 167.6 161.6 169.6 160.6 152.6 157.6 
171.6 161.5 168.0 168.1 162.1 170.1 161.1 153.1 158.1 
171.4 163.2 167.0 166.1 160.1 168.1 159 Sea 156.1 
173.6 IE Doal 166.0 167.5 Geo 169.5 160.5 1S yA 157.5 
173.6 164.0 168.0 169.0 162.0 170.0 161.0 153.0 158.0 
TAH 161.6 167.0 167.6 161.4 169.4 160.4 152.4 157.4 
172.0 161.5 168.0 166.0 L5on0) 167.0 158.0 150.0 155.0 
166.1 155.8 162.0 1638.6 156.6 163.6 155.6 147.6 152.6 
167.6 158.0 164.0 166.0 159.0 166.0 158.0 150.0 155.0 
Wil? 162.8 167.0 167.4 160.4 167.4 159.4 151-4 156.4 
168.0 159.0 164.0 165.5 158.5 164.5 157.5 149.5 154-5 
HAs” 160.2 165.0 165.5 159.5 165.5 158.5 150.5 155.5 
169.2 159.6 165.0 165.7 158.8 165.7 157.8 149.8 154.8 
168.6 159.8 165.0 162.5 156.5 164.5 158.5 150.5 156.0 
169.5 160.6 166.0 165.1 Gio! 167.1 160.1 LSD 158.4 
aal 165.1 168.0 164.8 157.8 164.8 157.8 149.8 156.5 
168.1 159.2 164.0 165.1 158.1 165.1 158.1 150.1 155.4 
165.4 162.4 163.0 164.0 159.0 164.0 157.0 149.0 1538.1 
165.4 160.6 163.0 165.4 160.4 164.4 157.4 149.4 154.5 
167.9 161.3 164.8 164.5 158.5 165.0 158.2 ToOn2: HSS) 7) 
166.6 | 157.4 | 163.0 | 163.0 | 159.0 | 163.0 | 156.0 | 148.0 || 154.2 
167.8 lef 8) 162.0 162.1 159% 16822 156.2 148.2 153.9 
166.2 t6le2 163.0 161.6 158.6 162.6 155.6 147.6 Ieiasolss 
167.9 162.0 165.0 162.6 159.6 164.5 157.5. 149.5 155.5 
167.8 161.2 164.0 163.1 160.1 165.1 158.1 150.1 156.5 
167.5 161.2 165.0 164.1 161.1 166.1 15951 ly al 158.8 
167.3 160.2 AOE 7 162.8 159.6 164.1 RSA TI 149.1 155.4 
170.2 160.9 166.0 163.1 161.1 166.1 Wo 151.1 15985) 
168.8 161.4 164.0 163.3 161.3 165.4 159.4 151.4 158.0 
167.8 161.4 165.0 165.1 163.1 166.1 160.1 152.1 159.4 
169.4 158.9 164.0 162.1 160.1 163.2 157.2 149.2 154.8 
167.5 156.8 162.0 162.6 160.6 163.6 155.6 147.6 156.0 
166.4 156.8 161.0 161.4 158.4 162.4 154.4 146.4 155.5 
168 .4 159.4 iG Sangh 162.9 160.8 164.5 157.6 149.6 Sie 
| | 
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WINNIPEG Prices—Continued 
(Cents per bushel) 


Cash prices, No. 3 Cash closing Cash closing, tough | 
Date < Closing 
High Low No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No.1 No. 2 No.3 | a 
DG2 Ger ATIEAE tis outs: 140.6 | 187.5 | 152.6 | 145.6 | 140.6 || 143.6 | 136.6 | 132.1 |) 149.4 
Bre as, 141.0 | 140.5 | 152.5 | 145.5 | 140.5 | -143.5 | 136.5 | 132.2 || 149.9 
ees le 140.8 | 139.4 || 152.6 | 145.6 | 140.6 || 143.9 | 187.4 | 132.6 || 149.4 
SMe cinta’ 142.6 | 140.2 | 154.4 | 147.6 | 142.6 || 145.6 | 139.4 | 134.4 || 151.1 
DESO acrid 142.5 | 141.1 || 152.9 | 146.1 | 141-1 || 144.1 | 138.1 | 133.1 || 149.6 
10S 142.5 | 141.5 || 154.2 | 147.5 | 142.5 || 146.0 | 139.8 | 134.8 || 151.0 
PAU CLOG Clete siete ET, 140.0 153.2 146.3 141.3 144.4 138.0 133.2 150.0 
Eee ace: Hers 143.4 | 141.9 || 154.0 | 147.2 | 142.2 145.8 | 1389.8 | 134.8 | 150.8 
cso x cant 145.0 143.2 155.9 149.6 144.6 147.6 142.6 137.9 153.1 
1 cad Renee 145.5 144.6 155.6 149.6 144.6 -| 147.6 143.1 138.1 153.1 
ih Dhre core vali 147.9 146.0 158.9 152.9 147.9 150.9 146.6 141.4 156.4 
1 Le oe 147.2 146.5 157.8 151.8 146.8 149.8 145.8 140.8 155.2 
cy ae cme 151.1 149.0 162.1 | 156.1 | 151.1 154.1 | 150.4 | 145.4 || 159.6 
AU CRI Cate ae siti. 146.7 145.2 157.4 USI 146.2 149.3 144.7 | 139.7 || 154.7 
ROE ipa 152.5 149.9 160.9 154.9 149.9 162.9 149.1 144.4 158.4 
DOE ac eet s 152.2 150.5 161.5 155.5 150.5 153.5 149.8 145.0 159.0 
A ae a 153.0 149.5 163.9 157.9 152.9 155.9 152.4 147.4 161.4 
2 ea 153.9 150.4 161.1 155.1 150.4 “153.1 149.6 144.6 158.6 
2Bi6 éaisig ake 149.2 148.6 159.4 153.6 148.6 151.4 148.1 143.1 156.9 
AOR te OE ra er 149.0 147.0 158.6 152.9 147.9 150.6 147.4 142.6 156.1 
AD CTIAGC oa ws os a 151.6 149.3 160.9 155.0 150.0 152.9 149.4 144.5 158.4 
Oe cee 149.6 148.4 160.6 154.8 149.6 152.4 149.1 144.4 157.9 
Dh ee ens 150.2 148.8 159.8 153.9 148.8 151.5 148.2 143.5 157.0 
OSI he, 148.5 148.1 159.1 153.5 148.4 151.1 147.6 142.9 156.6 
BOW cs enone 147.8 146.0 156.4 151.0 146.0 148.6 144.9 140.1 154.1 
NN orca bs eis 147.6 144.6 157.9 152.6 147.6 150.1 146.4 141.6 155.6 
|edit 147.8 | 147.2 158.0 | 152.8 | 147.8 150.2 | 146.5 | 141.8 | 155.8 
Average........ 128.6" 147-2. "\\158.6-| 153/12 | 1480) |" 15016 || 147.1 | 442-2: ts6ee 
Bor Sint He 148.5 | 145.0 | 155.2 | 150.2 | 145.2 147.2 | 144.0 ; 189.2 || 153.2 
Mee cee a ee 142.5 141.8 152.2 147.5 142.5 143.5 140.5 135.8 150.5 
Saree on 143.8 142.8 153.2 148.5 143.5 144.5 141.5 137.0 151.5 
Onicso'¢ onltnd 145.6 144.4 155.6 150.8 145.6 146.6 144.1 139.4 153.6 
(Se 144.8 | 144.1 || 154.1 | 149.5 | 144.4 || 145.4 | 142.9 | 138.1 || 159.4 
Seas os 145.5 144.0 155.2 | 150.6 | 145.5 146.5 | 144.0 | 189.2 || 158.5 
AVETEGE on o's 35s 14531 | 143.7 || 154.2 | 149.5. | 144.5 || 145.6.) 142.8 | i3eer I) 152-5 
iN acerca ae H H H H H H H H H 
ili estore oa sac 146.8 144.4 156.0 151.8 146.8 || -146.8 145.0 140.2 154.8 
BE is pont bios 147.5 145.1 154.4 150-1 145.1 145.1 143.4 188.6 153.1 
US}s od oleae! 145.0 144.6 154.1 149.9 144.6 144.6 142.9 138.1 152.6 
HAR es cree race 144.5 142.5 152.2 148.0 142.8 142.8 141.0 136.2 150.8 
INDeic/o ici ood 144.0 143.5 153.5 | 149.2 144.0 144.0 142.0 137.2 152.0 
Average........ 14576 1 144. 0.N 54.0 | 149.89 | 144.7 |) 1494-7 | 142.9 || 13821" Nets2.7 
ADEs conte 145.2 144.0 || 153.5 | 149.2 | 144.0 | 143.5 | 141.5 | 186.8 |) 152.0 
ee ee 143.5 142.2 152.6 148.2 143.1 +) 142.6 140.1 135.6 ileal 
10h eos 143.2 | 141.9 || 151.4 | 147.0 | 141.9 | 141.4 | 199.1 | 135.1 || 149.9 
1 ple eee 143.9 | 143.2 || 152.9 | 148.9 | 143.9 | 143.4 | 141.1 | 187.1 || 151.9 
PO bist: 6 oOBRe One 143.9 143.1 153.0 148.8 143.8 143.2 141.0 137.2 151.8 
PO 60-0 OO 144.6 143.6 153.9 149.6 144.6 143.2 141.0 137.8 152.6 
Average. ..... 144.1 | 143.0 || 152.9 | 148.6 | 143.6 | 142.9 | 140.6 | 136.6 || 151.6 
24 H H H H H H H H H 
25 ........| 145.8 | 144.1 || 154.8 | 150.8 | 145.8 | 143.9 | 141.6 | 198.4 |) 153.8 
eae 147.8 | 146.0 || 156.2 | 152.8 | 147.8 || 145.8 | 143.5 | 140.2 || 155.8 
hes ae ee 147.8 | 144.0 |) 152.9 | 149.4 | 144.4 | 142.8 | 140.5 | 187.2 || 152.4 
11 oe ae ae 144.4 | 143.2 || 152.8 | 149.2 | 144.2 | 143.0 | 141.2 | 188.0 || 152.2 
DO d Rca 08 120000) 148-1 |) 151-6) 148.1 | 143.1 | 141.2" | 189.6 136.2 1. a1 
Average........ T46 OeI4401 WC iS327 | 15011 \\ 145.1 || 148.3 "| $413 ts8e0 || 152.1 
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(Cents per bushel) 


Cash sales, No. 1 Quotations, No. 1 Cash closing 
Wate ; Closing 
Weighted No.1 No.1 No. 3 futures 
High Low average High Low High Low Low 
USA WEN? Bils oasonnes H H H H H H ae HH H 
dhvants i Beene ee 167.4 154.5 160.0 161.9 158.9 UG) 154.9 145.9 145.9* 
Lie eet oe 167.0 156.1 162.0 161.0 158.0 161.0 154.0 145.0 145.0 
Sie chee eae 167.8 156.0 163.0 162.8 159.8 163.8 155.8 146.8 146.8 
gS URE one 168.5 158.5 165.0 163.2 161.2 165.2 157 a2 148.2 147.2 
arsenate ee 173.5 163.5 167.0 167.0 164.0 169.1 161.1 152.1 150.0 
INVES RUT hele hae eee 168.8 LS7iaf, 163.4 163.2 160.4 164.2 156.6 147.6 147.0 
TREES The 179.6 168.2 172.0 UG WOH WB 165.1 156.1 152-2 
Sieeracco st 178.6 170.0 173.0 Wie 168.5 174.5 166.5 157.5 158.5 
is Caines Pas UO) cts) 171.4 176.0 175.0 170.0 176.0 168.0 159.0 155.0 
seers re H/o) IP os 175.0 173.0 168.0 174.0 166.0 157.0 153.0 
ital Fearn ana 176.8 169.2 173.0 175.0 170.0 176.0 168.0 159.0 155.0 
IPA ee ome tech « 178.8 168.6 174.0 172.8 167.8 173.8 165.8 155.8 152.8 
ANWORUG Os 80556006 178.4 170.0 173.8 HH oa 168.6 174.6 166.6 157 .4 153.6 
ARR Save 178.8 169.2 L220) 171.8 166.8 172.8 164.8 155.8 151.8 
1S eee ear 176.0 164.6 70) Wo? 167-2 Wo 164.2 154.2 15282 
il Gaacepion eee 178.6 168.1 174.0 170.8 166.8 172.8 163.8 153.8 151.8 
5 Leer asa 178.6 169.2 173.0 170.7 166.7 172.6 163.6 153.6 15 Lo & 
Ror eene emcee ce 174.1 165.0 170.0 ilfaliee 166.5 170.5 161.5 15285 152.5 
LO oir caterer WO? 166.2 168.0 169.1 163.1 168.1 S631 Galil 151.1 
INDO OTERO oo ce 176.4 LOW WHS Li DO, 166.2 WAI Fi 162.8 LOO. 151.9 
OM Wey ech eee deeee 172.4 158.9 166.0 164.5 ogee) 166.5 156.5 148.5 149.5 
Ds see yee 167.0 155.0 161.0 163.0 157.0 165.0 155.0 147.0 149.0 
D3 eres EAE 171.0 152.8 162.0 162.9 156.9 164.9 154.9 146.9 148.9 
DAT Rate ee 12 156.0 162.0 163.0 157.0 165.0 155.0 147.0 149.0 
DD petorene tert ee 171.0 155.6 162.0 162.1 156.1 164.1 1s Biell 145.1 147.1 
DOVE ey ae ne 168.5 156.8 163.0 161.9 155-9 163.8 152.8 144.8 146.9 
AU CTOGE so pawn 170.2 155.9 162.7 162.9 TSW EAT 164.9 154.6 146.6 148.4 
DAS Rom eae 165.8 151.4 159.0 159.8 153.8 161.8 150.8 142.8 145.8 
2 ORES Se ee 167.8 153::6 162.0 162.2 Go” 163.2 IBY 144.2 148.2 
SOE ee ets 168.1 1oped! 162.0 161.9 154.9 163.9 152-9 144.9 148.9 
A CRAG Caen 167.2 153.4 161.0 161.3 155.0 163.0 152.0 144.0 147.6 
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Cash prices, No. 3 Cash closing Cash closing, tough 

Date | Closing 
High Low No.1 No. 2 No. 3 No.1 No. 2 No. 3 gees 
UM PAG: MEAS IS Se Ghosis. cee -142.2 140.2 149.4 145.4 140.4 140.1 137.9 134.6 148.9 
UT OM Lee ree sk as 141.5 189.2 150.1 145.9 140.9 140.4 138.4 See 147.67 
BAS Settee at 141.5 140.2 149.2 145.2 140.2 140.0 138.0 134.8 Laie? 

Ri cS Eee H H H H H H H H H 
RA aie leche 142.8 140.0 boys 147.5 142.5 142.0 140.5 BY ois 149.0 
Dy tess SNE 145.4 144.8 154.6 150.4 145.4 144.9 14304 140.1 151.4 
ADELAG Cae aie ve 142.7 140.9 151.0 146.9 141.9 141.5 139.6 136.4 148.8 
Uh: eee ees 146.8 144.0 155.0 150.8 145.8 aoe2 143.8 140.8 151.8 
So oats ee aan 146.5 144.5 155.4 151.4 146.4 145.9 144.4 141.4 152.4 
OO ee os 147.0 146.2 15.2 ote2 146.2 145.8 144.2 141.2 522 
dL Opa creck 147.0 145.0 15451 150.1 145.1 144.9 143.1 140.1 151.4 
i Os WEA ee 146.0 144.8 154.9 150.9 145.9 145.6 144.4 141.4 151.9 
freer cater: 146.1 144.5 OBeo 149.5 144.5 144.2 143.0 140.0 150.5 
IAD ETAGCS cre ae 146.6 144.8 154.7 150.6 145.7 145.3 143.8 140.8 IESILGTE 
6 AC eer Cee er 145.2 143.9 153.8 149.8 144.8 145.2 143.2 140.2 || 150.8 
BLO agente ars cates 145.2 144.5 154.2 150.2 145.2 147.8 144.8 141.8 ile 
Ghee ees 146.2 145.2 154.5 150.2 145.2 148.2 145.2 142.2 151.2 
Weer eae cee 146.5 145.6 154.9 150.6 145.6 148.6 145.6 142.4 151.6 
LO ere i ae 146.9 145.8 156.1 151.9 146.9 149.9 146.9 143.9 152.9 
ORE ee VAG 146.0 oore 151.0 146.0 149.0 146.0 142.8 152.0 
AVCTAGC an. Sone 146.2 145.2 154.8 150.6 145.6 148.1 145.3 142-2 Nels 56: 
29 tN ae nce 145.5 143.8 153.0 148.8 143.8 146.8 143.8 140.5 149.8 
DD De av oe toe 143.9 143.0 Ih 149.0 143.9 146.9 143.9 140.4 149.9 
PS a A A 143.8 1438.0 yas 148.2 143.0 147.5 143.5 139.5 149.5 
ay ee ee 143.0 142.4 151.6 147.6 142.4 147.4 142.4 188.4 149.4 
PASS ay ROCCE 148.5 141.8 151.6 147.1 142.1 146.6 141.9 138.1 148.6 
PA ties Aase eye, Maen 142.5 141.9 Ode 147.0 142.0 147.2 142.0 188.2 148.2 
AV ETUG Cre dae 143.7 142.6 UE 7 147.9 142.9 147.1 142.9 LS9R2 149.2 
Pee ea ee ee 141.8 140.8 Slot 146.6 141.6 146.9 141.6 Tey oo) 147.9 
PAL) See oo tae 143.2 141.2 152.4 147.9 142.9 147.9 142.9 oom 148.9 
aie satesorace 142.9 142.1 il) 147.1 142.1 146.9 142.1 138.9 || 147.9 
A VELOGC ere eee 142.6 141.4 USI 147.2 142.2 147.2 142.2 138.6 || 148.2 


2 July future. 


This study has been written by Alonzo E. Taylor with the aid of Elizabeth 
M. Brand. Acknowledgment is also made to Mr. W. Sanford Evans of 
Winnipeg for help in securing important data, to representative Ameri- 
can millers for valuable information and checking of statements, and to 
members of the Institute staff for aid in revising the manuscript and proof. 
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Each volume contains a comprehensive review of the world wheat situation during the preceding crop 
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purchased separately—the review numbers at $2.00 each, the survey numbers at $1.00 each. The 
special studies in the completed volumes are listed below. 
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DECEMBER 1924—-SEPTEMBER 1926 


376 and 368 folio pages, respectively, including analytical index, bound in red buckram. 
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Vol. No. 

I. 2. Current Sources Concerning Wheat Supplies, Movements, and Prices: A Select List, with Com- 
ments. January 1925. $1.00 

The Dispensability of a Wheat Surplus in the United States. March 1925. $1.00 
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Canada as a Producer and Exporter of Wheat. July 1925. $2.00 
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THE WORLD WHEAT SITUATION, 1925-26 
A REVIEW OF THE CROP YEAR 


This review is designed to present a balanced, comprehensive statement, in due perspective, of 
a year’s developments in the world wheat situation, in the light of fuller information than is available 
in the course of the year. The series of annual reviews, of which this is the third, not merely fur- 
nishes a continuing historical record, but makes for an increasingly reliable understanding of the 
permanent factors in the wheat market and contributes an essential background and basis for 
analyses, judgments, and forecasts regarding current and future developments. 


I. CONSPICUOUS FEATURES OF THE YEAR 


World wheat crops were large in 1925-26, 
much larger than in 1924-25. For the first 
time since 1915, the total approached 4 bil- 
lion bushels. The distribution, however, 
was peculiar. There were notable increases 
over 1924 in Canada, the lower Danube 
basin, European importing countries, most 
of all in Soviet Russia; and notable de- 
creases only in the United States and Aus- 
tralia. A major disaster 


had been characteristic of 1924-25, was 
generally absent in 1925-26. In Canada, 
indeed, weather conditions at first favored 
heavy marketings, but much of this wheat 
came into the strong hands of the Wheat 
Pool. In Poland and Germany, financial 
necessities of wheat growers dictated heavy 
autumn sales. In Australia, domestic con- 
ditions and international market influences 

favored rapid exports. 


tod the Argentine crop Elsewhere the rate of 
disappointed confident CONTENTS marketing was moderate 
hopes of a bumper har- ; or slow. The contrast 
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erate in amount. Ameri- 
ca’s wheat exports were 
by far the smallest of any 
year since the war, and consisted largely 
of durum, Pacific wheat, and flour. Ex- 
ports from Russia and the Danube basin, 
though larger than in any year since the 
war, were disappointingly small in view of 
the size of harvests. Exceptionally poor 
quality of 1924 crops restricted exports 
from Hungary, Roumania, and Argentina. 
Small but significant exports were made by 
Germany and Poland. Canada dominated 
the export trade, with the bulk of her wheat 
in the hands of a growers’ pool. Importers’ 
demands from European countries as a 
whole were unsually light, but from ex- 
European countries, especially the Orient, 
unexpectedly heavy. 
Rapid marketing of wheat crops, which 
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Appendix Tables 


factor in restricting ex- 
ports. Wheat stocks were 
light throughout the year, 
except those of native grain in countries 
harvesting large crops. 

Wheat consumption was exceptionally 
heavy in 1925-26 on the continent of Eu- 
rope. With ample supplies of rye, corn, 
potatoes, barley, and oats as well, per 
capita supplies of staple foods were by far 
the largest since the armistice. Elsewhere, 
except perhaps in Great Britain and India, 
human consumption of bread grains was 
nowhere reduced. Where the grain was of 
poor quality, most notably in Argentina, 
abnormal quantities were used to obtain 
the usual results as seed and food, and in- 
ferior grain was heavily used for feed. In 
North America, on the contrary, feed use 
of wheat was unusually small. 


@' (0 eve Kelieice, of.) ‘ele 
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The American milling industry had an 
unprosperous season, because of adverse 
temporary factors coupled with fundamen- 
tal overexpansion and maladjustment of 
plant. Canadian and Australian millers, on 
the other hand, had a fairly good year. 
Poor quality of native crops created special 
difficulties for millers in Argentina, France, 
and the lower Danube basin. In Europe 
large domestic crops favored the coun- 
try mills, while port mills were distinctly 
handicapped by high prices of import 
wheats and by shifts in milling programs 
necessitated by failure of Russian and Ar- 
gentine supplies. French millers were 
relieved by relaxation of restrictive regula- 
tions. The Hungarian milling industry 
suffered heavy reverses. German millers, 
aided by the flour tariff, the import certifi- 
cate system, moderate wheat prices, and 
large consumer demand, had the best out- 
turn in several years. 

World wheat prices were only moder- 
ately below the high level characteristic 
of 1924-25, and otherwise, except for a brief 
period in the autumn, the highest in recent 
years. Prices and price movements, and 
financial returns to wheat growers as well, 
varied greatly from country to country. The 
United States was practically on a domestic 
basis for representative milling wheats; 
prices here averaged higher than in 1924-25 
and some 65 per cent above the pre-war 
level. The major phases of price move- 
ments were a decline until early October, 
as new Canadian grain came to market; 
a striking advance after mid-November 
upon news of the Argentine catastrophe; 


radical fluctuations in December owing to 
revisions of crop estimates and heavy spec- 
ulation; a moderate decline early in 1926; 
and fairly stable prices during the rest of 
the crop year, except in the United States. 
By and large, wheat growers had a pros- 
perous year, except in Germany, Poland, 
Roumania, and Argentina. Canadian and 
Italian farmers in particular signally prof- 
ited through having large crops marketed 
at favorable prices. 

The conspicuous miscalculations of the 
year were five. Roseate expectations of 
supplies from Russia proved unwarranted. 
Early forecasts of the Argentine crop were 
heavily disappointed. American, Canadian, 
and Australian crops were underestimated. 
Oriental import requirements materially 
exceeded expectations. European import- 
ers’ demands as a whole were overesti- 
mated. Fortunately these miscalculations 
were in part compensatory; but the failure 
of the Russian export program, the crop 
disaster in Argentina, and large purchases 
from the Far East were jointly responsible 
for the major price advance of the year. 

The experiences of the past year empha- 
size certain broad facts. Crop forecasts and 
even crop estimates must be regarded as 
exceedingly fallible. The quality of wheat 
crops must be taken into account as well 
as their quantity. The relation between 
exporters’ surpluses and importers’ require- 
ments is of central significance; the sta- 
tistical totals of world crops are in some 
respects of secondary importance. The size 
of the Russian crop, in particular, affords 
no index of her volume of exports. 


II]. THE SUPPLY POSITION 


INITIAL CARRYOVERS 


In consequence of the small world crop 
of wheat in 1924-25, carryovers into 1925— 
26 were generally far below the high level 
of the preceding year, and in many coun- 
tries distinctly low.t In the United States 
the total on farms, in country mills and 
elevators, and in the commercial visible on 
July 1, 1925, was officially estimated at 86 
million bushels, 20 million less than the 


*See Wueat Strupies, November 1925, II, 29-34, 62, 
and below, pp. 105-9. 


year before; and invisible stocks were pre- 
sumably reduced as well. Canada’s rem- 
nant from the small crop of 1924 was offi- 
cially estimated as 26 million bushels on 
August 1, 1925, some 19 million bushels less 
than the year before. Export surpluses in 
Argentina and Australia on August 1, 1925, 
can now be reckoned at some 53 million 
bushels, about 11 million bushels less than 
the year before. In these exporting coun- 
tries, however, carryovers were little below 
average, largely because prospects for good 
European crops in 1925 had caused a slack- 
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ening in importers’ demands as the new 
harvest approached. 

Stocks afloat on August 1, 1925, were, 
however, only 33 million bushels, quite the 
lowest of any August 1 since the war. Stocks 
of imported wheat in importing countries 
were generally low, in consequence of light 
shipments toward the end of 1924-25; prob- 
ably only in France, where refund of duty 
was permitted on grain imported to July 26, 
1925, and in Germany, where a substantial 
tariff duty was soon to become effective, 
were carryovers of foreign wheat of sub- 
stantial size. Furthermore, throughout Eu- 
rope, and especially in Soviet Russia and 
the Danube basin, stocks of native wheat, 
and of rye as well, were exceptionally de- 
pleted as an aftermath of the poor crops of 
1924. Though definite evidence is lacking, 
there is reason to believe that stocks in ex- 
European countries, after a year of light 
imports and high prices, were also small. 

In default of comprehensive statistics of 
world stocks, we have no adequate measure 
of the lowness of the carryover into 1925-— 
26; clearly, however, it was insufficient to 
admit of heavy drafts for consumption such 
as were made upon the carryover into the 
preceding ‘crop year. 


NortH AMERICAN WHEAT Crops oF 1925 


In North America the striking feature of 
the supply situation was the short crop of 
winter wheat in the United States. Winter- 
killing caused abandonment of 23 per cent 
of the acreage sown, and unfavorable 
weather in the spring made for exception- 
ally low yields (12.8 bu.) per acre harvested. 
The crop was finally estimated as 396 mil- 
lion bushels, by far the smallest crop of 
both hard and soft winter wheat since the 
war. The wheat ran fairly high in grade 
and was high in protein content, but it 
proved to yield less flour per bushel than 
the crop of 1924.1 

The spring wheat crop in the United 
States, finally estimated at 271 million 
bushels, was above average in size, chiefly 
because of good yields in the Pacific North- 
west on winter-killed areas reseeded in the 
spring. The spring wheat was variable in 
quality, but on the average fairly good, and 
generally of high protein content. 


The total United States crop was officially 
estimated as 666.5 million bushels, 131 mil- 
lion bushels below the smallest other crop 
since the war (1923) and nearly 200 million 
bushels less than that of 1924. Indeed it 
was within 40 million bushels of our ap- 
parent domestic use for seed, food, feed, 
and waste in 1924-25. There is, however, 
good reason for believing that the down- 
ward revision in the official estimate in 
December 1925, from 697 to 669 million 
bushels, 2? was unwarranted. With a smaller 
allowance for feed and waste than in any 
previous year since the war, and with avail- 
able data or reliable estimates for stocks, 
exports and imports, seed, and millings, we 
reach the conclusion that the crop was not 
less than some 30 million bushels larger 
than officially estimated, or say 700 million 
bushels. The trade, since early in 1926, has 
generally accepted some such higher figure; 
the course of domestic and foreign com- 
merce during the year is impossible for us 
to reconcile with the official estimate of the 
crop; and the Department of Agriculture, 
in reckoning the disposition of the year’s 
supplies, overaccounted for some 40 mil- 
lion bushels, which can hardly be pre- 
sumed, as in 1924-25, to have been drawn 
from invisible stocks. 

Forecasts and estimates of the Canadian 
crop varied widely. The final official esti- 
mate (January) was 411 million bushels.* 
The spring had been highly favorable. In 
general later conditions were good, but hot 
dry weather in July forced too rapid ma- 
turity, especially in southern Alberta and 
on light soils generally. Heavy rains during 
the threshing season reduced the quantity 
and lowered the grade of the crops, though 
without seriously injuring its milling qual- 
ity.” Despite these misfortunes, the crop 


1See Appendix Tables VI-IX, XXVI. 

*See Appendix Table VII. Later further reduced 
to 666.5. An official revision of the crop estimate will 
be published late in December 1926. 

*See Appendix Table XXI. 

*See Appendix Table X. At first reported as 417. 

°>The higher grades, which had been abundant in 
the early deliveries, were much reduced after October, 
and for a time in November “tough” grain so con- 
gested drying facilities that railways embargoed west- 
ward shipments. See WuHear StupiEes, December 1925, 
Il, 68. The spring wheat crop, officially reported to 
have averaged 59.7 pounds per bushel, ran heavier 
than any recent crop except those of 1915 and 1922. 
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was clearly the largest in Canada’s history 
except for the bumper crop of 474 million 
bushels in 1923. There is strong ground for 
believing the official estimate too low. Our 
summary of the disposition of the year’s 
supplies, using official data or estimates for 
all items except a small allowance for un- 
calculated feed and loss, leads to a figure 
of about 438 million bushels, 27 more than 
the official estimate.1 The Northwest Grain 
Dealers’ Association has recently reached 
practically the same figure (409 million for 
the Prairie Provinces alone) by a different 
procedure based chiefly upon grain inspec- 
tions with supplemental allowances for 
grain not shipped to terminal markets.’ 
Since last spring the Canadian grain trade 
has generally been convinced that market- 
ings and exports were greater than a crop 
of only 411 million bushels would have 
permitted.® 

Thus the combined wheat crops of North 
America in 1925, officially estimated at 
1,078 million bushels, were probably in 
reality about 60 million bushels larger, in- 
deed roughly as large as in 1924, when the 
American crop was large and the Canadian 
was small. So large an underestimate of 
the crops of major exporting countries was 
no small matter in 1925-26. It contributed 
materially to the apprehension, prevailing 
from December onward, over supplies to 
meet importers’ requirements. The final 
official estimates and the subsequent dis- 
counting of them by the trade, as well as 
the actual size of the harvests, were market 
factors of no mean importance. 


EUROPEAN CROPS 


European countries, which had generally 
harvested poor crops in 1924, were blessed 
with excellent harvests in 1925, not only of 
wheat, but of the chief substitutes and sup- 
plementary foods and feeds, notably rye, 


*The same procedure leads to the view that the 
Canadian crop of 1924 was underestimated by about 
16 million bushels. See Appendix Table XXI. Unfor- 
tunately the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, though 
aware of inconsistencies between its crop estimates 
and disposition data, does not attempt revisions of its 
final estimates. 


*See the Association’s “Final Summary Wheat 
Crop 1925-26 Season,” dated October 6, 1926. 


*See WueEaT Srupies, May 1926, II, 207. 
*See Appendix Tables I-V. 


maize, and potatoes.‘ For the good outturn, 
favorable weather was largely responsible, 
since the harvested acreage was slightly 
lower than in 1924. Nearly every country 
harvested the best crops of wheat and rye 
since the war, and in several countries (e.g., 
Czecho-Slovakia, Italy, and Spain) pre- 
war averages for these crops were consid- 
erably exceeded. Outside of Soviet Russia, 
European wheat and rye crops were the 
best since the armistice, substantially ex- 
ceeding even the good crops of 1923; and 
the combined crop of bread grains for the 
first time slightly exceeded the 5-year pre- 
war average, as shown in Table 1. The 
aggregate wheat crop exceeded that of 1924 


TABLE 1.—BREAD-GRAIN PRODUCTION IN EUROPE 
(ex-RussiA), 1920—25* 


Million bushels Per cent of 1909-13 average 


Year Se 
Wheat Rye Wheat Rye 


Total¢ 


O20 eee «ots 947 533 70 54 64 
LO 21 an as oes 1,216 758 90 78 85 
TODD eee 1,044 714 77 73 76 
BUR ies Srole oa 1,261 826 94 85 90 
NODA Reeser oe 1,058 650 78 67 74 
OD Der reerds tae 1,399 940 104 96 101 
Average 
MONO 55 6 oo ren 1,348 976 100 100 100 
1920=24 52 a. 1,105 696 82 71 78 


* See Appendix Tables II and IV for sources and de- 
tailed figures. Rye figures 1920-22 include an estimate of 
1 million bushels for Greece. 


«In terms of weight. 


by nearly 350 million bushels, and the rye 
crop by nearly 300 million bushels. 

In Hungary and the three Balkan States 
which are normally wheat exporters, the 
crop was 305 million bushels, about 100 
million larger than in 1924; but in conse- 
quence of a rainy harvest much of the 
wheat was of low grade and inferior mill- 
ing quality. For the same reasons, though 
to a less degree, the French crop suffered 
in quality. Elsewhere in Europe, however, 
the grain was generally of fairly good 
quality, rather above average than below. 

In Soviet Russia, the early estimate of the 
wheat crop was 661 million bushels, but a 
later revision reduced the figure to 577. 
Even this was nearly 200 million bushels 
larger than the best previous crop since 
the war, that of 1924. The rye crop was 
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first reported as 819 million bushels; and 
even after a downward revision to 768 mil- 
lion was 89 million above the crop of 1924 
and slightly above the pre-war average. 
The great increase in Russian bread-grain 
crops gave rise to expectations of large ex- 
ports, which, however, failed of realization. 

For potatoes and corn,’ which are im- 
portant substitute foods and feedstuffs, and 
for barley and oats, Table 2 summarizes the 
available data for Europe exclusive of Rus- 
sia. In the aggregate, crops of potatoes and 


TABLE 2.—EUROPEAN (EX-RUSSIAN) CROPS OF 
PorTaTOES, Corn, BARLEY, AND Oats, 1919—25* 


(Million bushels) 


Year Potatoes} Corn | Barley Oats 
GTO Rpnete peer es Praes| asics: 455 | 479 | 1,318 
SD 2 (VRE Ae en Srecec he caisee ots Oo eOD 0m Onl mls 478 
DO Dies eee Pike ees, 9 3,078 | 394 | 566 | 1,508 
LD 2 Deter eters A a 4,491 | 426 | 602 | 1,542 
IER on ae ot a rie 3,560 | 475 | 668 | 1,814 
{hy ba 8 ee ie eer ae AL OaimOUo NOt Cm mel Oot 
POE Meee ee Swe cts 4,743 | 579 | 692 | 1,794 
Average 
TO OGS TS Skirts craven 3,839" | 537° | 701 | 1,864 
M2024 renitece ee 4 600 3,430 | 481 || 593 | 1,594 


*Summary from Agriculture Yearbooks including some 
estimates by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, with recent 
revisions for several countries. Figures for 1925 are pre- 
liminary. The pre-war averages include 2-year or 4-year 
averages for a few countries. 


«Excludes Portugal. 
> Old boundaries including a smaller area than for post- 
war years. 


barley were the best since the war, the other 
crops nearly as good as in the best previous 
post-war year. Production of corn and po- 
tatoes exceeded the 5-year pre-war average. 
For the first time since the war, large potato 
crops accompanied good crops of bread 
grains. In Soviet Russia also good crops of 
these products were gathered. 


OTHER NORTHERN HEMISPHERE CROPS 


In North Africa 1925 wheat crops were 
above average, but not as much so as in 
Europe. The Algerian crop, first estimated 
at 40.3 million bushels, is now estimated at 
only 32.7—a good crop but less than in 1923 


1 Appendix Table V gives data for individual lead- 
ing producers. 

2Corn Trade News, October 19, 1926. Cf. WHEAT 
Srupies, September 1926, II, 343. 


and below pre-war. The total for Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunis, and Egypt—105 million 
bushels—was 20 million bushels larger than 
in 1924 but a little smaller than in 1923. 
India, after three successive years of good 
harvests, averaging 367 inillion bushels, 
had a crop of only 329 million bushels, 
little more than sufficient for domestic re- 
quirements. Japan and Chosen had a crop 
of 40 million bushels, a little above the 
post-war average, but by no means a large 
crop. Manchuria, an important source of 
Chinese supply, had a small wheat crop, 
and generally China is reported to have 
had a wheat crop of low quality, and a 
distinctly subnormal crop of rice, for which 
wheat is coming into favor as a substitute. 


SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE WHEAT CROPS 


Australia, which in 1924-25 harvested a 
bumper crop of 165 million bushels, suf- 
fered from a prolonged drought in the 
midst of the growing season of 1925. Con- 
sequently a good deal of the wheat acreage 
was grazed instead of cut. Late rains af- 
forded some relief, but the final estimate of 
the crop, 107 million bushels, was little 
above preliminary forecasts. In fact, the 
crop was slightly larger; a recent revision 
raised the figure to 113 million bushels.? 
The wheat was of excellent milling quality. 
New Zealand also had a poor crop. 

The Argentine crop was the outstanding 
disappointment of the year. A record acre- 
age was planted. Until early in November 
conditions seemed unusually favorable to 
high yields, and there was increasing con- 
fidence that a record crop of perhaps 280 
million bushels would be harvested. In 
mid-September frosts occurred in East Cor- 
doba and Santa Fé, but seemed to have 
caused slight damage. Subsequently, how- 
ever, it became clear that these had seri- 
ously weakened the wheat plant, promoting 
the ravages of rust and preventing the 
proper development of the grain. Further- 
more, weather conditions in the critical 
period just before harvest were distinctly 
unfavorable. Frost, hail, and hot winds 
took their toll in various sections. Frequent 
heavy rains and hot muggy weather caused 
lodging of grain, favored the growth of 
rust, and interfered with harvesting in both 
northern and southern provinces. Consid- 
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erable acreage was not worth cutting: in 
Cordoba 18.6 per cent, and in Santa Fé 27.2 
per cent of the acreage was abandoned. 
Especially in these provinces threshing re- 
sults revealed light yields and very poor 
quality; but even in the other provinces 
outturns were well below forecasts.’ 

The disastrous change in prospects oc- 
curred with dramatic suddenness in a fort- 
night or so after November 11. For some 
time the utmost confusion in estimates 
reigned. American experts in Argentina 
promptly reached pessimistic predictions, 
but the government only gradually reduced 
its estimates—from 235 million bushels No- 
vember 13, to 215 million in mid-December 
and 191 million on April 9, and Broomhall 
only reluctantly admitted the severity of 
the disaster.2, Even the revised official esti- 
mate, while perhaps fairly measuring the 
quantity of the crop, exaggerated its effec- 
tiveness; for the grain, especially from the 
northern provinces, was so light in weight 
and of such poor quality that apparently 
20 million bushels or more were virtually 
unmillable and an additional quantity was 
marketable only when mixed with better 
wheat.’ 

Uruguay’s wheat crop, like Argentina’s, 
was about the same size as in 1924-25, but 
substantially below the bumper crop of 
1923-24; it was also of poor quality. Chile, 
however, harvested a crop nearly as large 
as the good crop of 1923-24. 


‘On the disaster to the crop see an official report in 
Estadistica Agro-Pecuaria, November 1925, pp. 815-17. 
See also our previous surveys, in WHEAT Srupigs, II, 
71-72, 205, 344. Official forecasts and estimates by 
provinces were as follows, in thousand metric tons: 


Santa |Entre| Buenos| Pampa 
Aires |Central|Others |Total 


Date Cordoba| Fe Rios 
Nove Ldasies 2,436 1,039 aroun iesterer sarees Se 6,200: 
Decamloines. 868 849 360 3,030 1,118 120 | 5,845 
Nines Wreae 890 389 332 | 2,696 775 120 | 5,202 


In view of the inferior quality of 60 per cent of the 
production in Cordoba and Santa Fé, the government 
estimated on December 15 that the effective reduction 
in the crop of these provinces was not less than 80 per 
cent. See Estadistica Agro-Pecuaria, October, Novem- 
ber, 1925, and March 1926. 

*Broomhall’s Argentine agent maintained until 
late in March his estimate of the exportable surplus 
as 140 million bushels; Broomhall himself reduced 
his estimates early in January and again late in 
March. 


*See further below, pp. 91, 102, 108-9. 


All told, the Southern Hemisphere crops 
of 1925-26, according to present estimates, 
were 359 million bushels, 46 million less 
than in 1924-25 and 68 million less than in 
1923-24. Because of the poor quality of 
Argentine wheat, the effective crop of 1925-— 
26 was at least 25 million bushels lower still. 


WorLD WHEAT CROPS SUMMARIZED 


A summary view of the 1925 wheat crops 
in comparison with those of previous post- 
war years and with pre-war and post-war 
averages is given by Table 3. Chart 1 
shows the annual totals for the period since 


CuHart 1.—WorLD WHEAT PrRopucTION, 1900—25* 


(Billion bushels; logarithmic vertical scale) 
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* Chiefly official data, supplemented by estimates of U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, from Agriculture Yearbooks and 
Foreign Crops and Markets. This chart does not include 
latest revisions for Russia, hence the upper curve is slightly 
too high in 1921 and 1922, and slightly too low in later years. 


1900, and sub-totals for the world and the 
Northern Hemisphere exclusive of Russia 
for portions of this period. Here latest of- 
ficial figures are used for 1925 crops, and 
evidence of underestimates of certain crops 
is ignored. Even so, it is obvious that de- 
spite the reduced winter-wheat crop in the 
United States, the drought in Australia, and 
the catastrophe in Argentina, the world 
crop was the largest since the armistice, 
and was exceeded only by the bumper 
crops of 1913 and 1915. It was also above 
the line of post-war trend. Excluding Rus- 
sia, the world crop was within 170 million 
bushels of the record crop of 1923, and 
possibly, unless underestimates should be 
offset by overestimates elsewhere, within 
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100 million bushels of that crop. The world 
crop ex-Russia was 230 to 300 million bush- 
els larger than in the preceding year, chiefly 
because of the substantial increase in Eu- 
ropean crops. Including Russian wheat, the 
crop was about 3.9 billion bushels if current 
official estimates are accepted, or nearly 
4 billion if our provisional corrections are 
well founded. 
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more widespread importance than the size 
of the world crop. The great increase in 
the Russian crop, while of large importance 
to the Russian people, exerted far less influ- 
ence on the world wheat market than the 
much smaller reduction in the effective 
crop of Argentina. 

Chart 2 (p. 84) showing Broomhall’s suc- 
cessive estimates of exporters’ surpluses 


TABLE 3.—WHEAT PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL WHEAT-PRODUCING AREAS, PRE-WAR AND Post-War* 
(Million bushels) 


World ane North. Hem.} Southern United North Europe | Japan, Aus- Argen- 
Year ex-Russia| Russia ex-Russia | Hemisphere | States | Canada| India Africa |ex-Russia} Chosen | tralia tina 
POLOR eee oa 2,493° 301 968 193 280 75 920 41 46 217 
1920... .| 2,898 aes 2,543 350 833 263 378 63 947 41 146 156 
19217. 3,109 ioe Zoo 376 815 301 250 99 1,216 40 129 191 
1922 lool 63 202° 2,809 354 868 400 367 76 1,044 39 109 196 
1923....| 3,490 By he 3,063 427 797 474 372 107 1,261 35 125 247 
1924...) 3,082 | 382 2,677 405 863 262 361 85 1,058 36 165 191 
1925... | 3,321*| 577 Mee oyy7 359" 666 411 329 105 1,399 40 113 191 
Average i 
1909-13 3,005 | 759 2,129 280 690 197 352 92 1,348 382 90 147 
1 920-24 Tele We || ara 2,765 382 835 340 346 86 1,105 38 135 196 
a 


* Excluding China, Turkey in Europe, Brazil, and a number of small producers. 


culture, and a few supplementary estimates. 
« Partially estimated. 


Moreover, the quality of the 1925 crops 
was conspicuously poor only in Argentina 
and the lower Danube basin, though in 
Canada the percentage of high grades was 
lower than usual and much grain graded 
“tough,” and in France a similar condition 
obtained. Australia’s crop was of excep- 
tionally high quality. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SUPPLY POSITION 


In spite of large world crops of wheat, 
supplemented by ample crops of rye, corn, 
other grains, and potatoes, the interna- 
tional supply position was relatively tight, 
especially in August and from December 
onward; that is to say, importers were ap- 
prehensive concerning their ability to find 
exportable supplies to meet their require- 
ments, and had to pay fairly high prices. 
In fact, through most of the year the posi- 
tion was nearly as tight as in 1924—25, when 
world crops were much smaller, and in 
striking contrast to the easy position of 
1923-24, when world crops were more 
nearly the same. This fact, as the experi- 
ence of the year clearly proved, was of 


> Excluding Transcaucasia and Turkestan. 


Data of U.S. Department of Agri- 


¢ Four-year average. 


and importers’ requirements during the 
past three years, illustrates this point. In 
1923-24 the margin was unusually wide, be- 
cause of good crops both in export areas and 
in Europe. In 1924-25, for reverse reasons, 
the margin was exceptionally narrow. In 
1925-26, though European import require- 
ments were low, ex-European requirements 
proved to be high, and surpluses in export 
areas as a whole were relatively small after 
the Argentine disaster materialized; conse- 
quently the margin was fairly narrow. 
Broomhall’s early estimates of importers’ 
requirements were too low, chiefly because 
he underestimated ex-European require- 
ments. He raised this estimate successively 
from 96 million bushels to 140 millions. His 
early estimates of exporters’ surpluses were 
too large because of excessive expectations 
from Russia and the Danube exporters. 
Late in October, with improvement in Can- 
ada and good prospects in Argentina, he 
raised his estimate substantially, to reduce 
it again in December and January in recog- 
nition of the Argentine disaster. On Febru- 
ary 16, chiefly because of higher expecta- 
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tions from Canada, he raised this estimate 
by 28 million bushels, but his subsequent 


CHART 2.—BROOMHALL’S SUCCESSIVE FORECASTS OF 
ExportTERS’ SURPLUSES AND IMPORTERS’ 
PurcHASES, 1923-24 To 1925-—26* 


(Million bushels) 
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* Data compiled from Corn Trade News. 
Table XII for 1925-26 figures. 


See Appendix 


revisions were downward, and his estimate 
of the margin between supplies and re- 


quirements was narrowest in the closing 
eleven weeks of the year ending July 31.* 

Broomhall’s opinion was influential and 
fairly representative. Until mid-November 
his estimates seemed reasonable in the light 
of prospects then current; though before 
the Canadian crop began to move in large 
volume the position on early deliveries was 
tighter than the chart suggests. In the later 
months of the year, however, it appears 
that Broomhall and others exaggerated the 
tightness of the position, in discussion as 
well as in tabulations. This was due partly 
to undue faith in the official estimates of 
United States and Canadian crops, and 
partly to overestimate of European pur- 
chases. The outstanding causes of such 
tightness as existed, as they developed dur- 
ing the year, were the short crop in the 
United States, the failure of Russia and 
Roumania to export in quantities suggested 
by the size of their crops, the Argentine 
crop failure, the poor quality of wheat in 
Argentina and the Danube basin, and lib- 
eral purchases in the Orient. These were 
incompletely offset by the large crop in 
Canada and moderate demands by most 
European importers. 


Ill. INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN WHEAT AND FLOUR 


THE VOLUME OF TRADE 


A broad view of international trade in 
wheat and flour in 1925-26, against the 
background of previous years, is given by 
Chart 3 and Table 4. Comparisons of the 
past three years are especially illuminating. 

In 1923-24 the volume of this trade 
reached record proportions. Broomhall re- 
ported international shipments of 775 mil- 
lion bushels, of which over 735 million 
came from ex-European exporters. Net ex- 
ports by exporting countries (including 
Chile, North Africa, and Soviet Russia not 
shown in this table) exceeded 820 million 
bushels. The total was perhaps 100 million 
bushels larger than in 1922-23, when the 
trade was up to the highest levels reached 


*See Appendix Table XII. Though the crop year 
varies from country to country, we use the year end- 
ing July 31 as the most appropriate for discussions of 
world wheat developments. 


before the war and larger than in any year 
since 1913-14. For this record, three factors 
were chiefly responsible: abundant crops in 
exporting countries; exceptionally low 
prices of wheat inducing heavy consump- 
tion; and poor prospects for 1924 crops in 
Europe, favoring heavy imports late in the 
crop year. 

In 1924—25, international trade in wheat 
and flour fell considerably below the record 
of 1923-24, but remained higher than in any 
other previous year. Despite large carry- 
overs, greatly increased prices, and a small 
Canadian crop, the shortage of bread-grain 
crops and increased buying power in Eu- 
rope gave rise to heavy demands for import 
wheat which exporting countries proved 
able to meet. 

In 1925-26 international trade was ma- 
terially reduced. Broomhall’s shipment 
figures showed a total of 667 million bush- 
els, less than in any of the three preceding 
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years but by no means a low figure. Inter- 
national shipments within Europe—from 
Russia, the lower Danube basin, Germany, 


Cuart 3.—INTERNATIONAL SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND Four, 1900—01 Tro 1925-26* 
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* Broomhall’s data, from Corn Trade Year Book and 
Corn Trade News. 


and Poland—were much the largest since 
the war and an unusually large fraction of 
the total. Shipments and net exports from 


countries, except Canada; continental Eu- 
ropean importing countries had large crops 
of cereals and potatoes; Great Britain drew 
heavily upon stocks and apparently re- 
duced consumption; the international mar- 
ket position was tight and prices were high. 
Had not the Orient purchased heavily, in- 
ternational trade would have been smaller 
still in the past crop year. 


OVERSEAS SOURCES OF EXPORTS 


North America furnished over 60 per cent 
of the export shipments in 1925-26, a rather 
larger proportion than in either of the two 
preceding years. Net exports from the 
United States for the crop year July—June 
were only 91 million bushels, but because — 
of heavy shipments in July 1926 they were 
102 million bushels in the year ending July 
31, 1926. Though the smallest in many 
years, these net exports were larger than 
had been thought possible in view of the 
crop estimate, especially for winter wheat. 
Net exports from Canada, from a crop ap- 
preciably larger than officially estimated, 
were 324 million bushels, not far below the 
record level of 1923-24. Canada’s contribu- 
tion constituted nearly half of the world 


TABLE 4.—INTERNATIONAL SHIPMENTS AND NET Exports oF WHEAT AND FLourR FROM PRINCIPAL 
Export AREAS, 1919-20 To 1925-26* 
(Million bushels) 


International shipments (Broomhall) 


Net exports 


renee Ae North | Argentina, | Russia, United Argen-| Aus- Danube 
Total | America | Australia | Danube | India | Other || Total | States | Canada| tina tralia | India| basin 
ONG 20 ecckre es es 637 2o2 345 sipio. |e oad 697% | 236 92 266 101 S} | (lez yee 
1 O20 ED eee ocr 591 432 146 Loy |} Wile”? sce Il GAG | Si0s 166 64 89 15 6.9 
IQs NS ns note oc 647 404 229 5.6 OZ Se I G74 249 185 118 ile || CEP ales 
OD EDS Me gsauere 676 455 186 Bo) i Aooik || Aol h WHOS | ay 279 139 50 AS) || oll 
23S 2A eeao er 775 454 252 Ro) |] azo | a oth | 7A || ae! 346 172 ce | AD | avail 
1D AD Dex ciciiene 715: 423 238 Bs |) Gls | teas iy A |, Pa! 192 123 124 Bel | Zeige 
2 =A Ge ee: 667 413 168 52.4 4.9 | 29-11) 648% | 102 324 94 77 OAT 
1909-14 MIRE ei 625 207 137 Depo | A¥foil | tol! ee lOS 96 85 Ns | EO || coo? 
19202 2b eae 681 434 210 Dish |) foe | ate! A? | PPAD 234 123 93 3) eso 


* See Appendix Tables XIII, XIV for somewhat fuller details. Net export totals exclude Russia and other areas not 
specified. As the table suggests, Broomhall’s figures understate the volume of trade. 


“Excluding Jugo-Slavia. 
> Net imports. 
¢ Excluding Bulgaria and Roumania. 


overseas sources, on the other hand, were 
only about 600 million bushels, the lightest 
since the war. Several factors combined to 
bring about this reduction: surpluses were 
unusually small in overseas exporting 


“Excluding Bulgaria. 
¢ Comparable averages cannot be computed. 


exports and well over half of the exports 
from non-European countries. 

Exports from the Southern Hemisphere 
were unusually small. Argentine exports 
were notably light, because the crop of 
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1924-25 was only of average size and that 
of 1925-26, though about as large, was of 
extremely inferior quality.t Australia’s ex- 
ports, though larger than expected, were 
also light, because most of the surplus from 
the 1924-25 crop had been exported before 
August 1, 1925, and the 1925-26 crop was 
small. Chile and Uruguay, the only other 
exporters in the Southern Hemisphere, con- 
tributed very minor quantities. 

From India, where the crops of 1925 and 
1926 were little above domestic require- 
ments, net exports were only about 9 mil- 
lion bushels in 1925-26. Net exports from 
North African exporting countries, despite 
fairly large crops, were apparently less 
than 10 million bushels. 


DANUBE EXPORTS 


Exports from the lower Danube basin, 
though larger than in any other year 
since the war,’ were disappointingly small 
in view of the considerable excess of re- 
ported crops over usual domestic require- 
ments. For this several factors were re- 
sponsible. Carryovers into 1925-26 were 
exceptionally small. Low farm prices led 
to heavy local use for food and feed. Be- 
cause of their inferior quality, these wheats 
were less in demand in their usual foreign 
markets, especially in view of the large 
crops of similar wheat in the importing 
countries, the competition of Russian, Ger- 
man, and Polish wheats, and the need for 
harder wheats from Canada for blending 
purposes. Hungary’s flour exports suffered 
both because of mediocre quality of the 
flour and because of high tariff barriers in 
her natural flour markets. Despite such 
obstacles, Hungary exported 20 million 


*Brazil, unable to secure adequate amounts of 
wheat of desired weight and quality from Argentina, 
her usual source of supplies, made purchases in Can- 
ada and Australia early in 1926. Times of Argentina, 
February 8, 1926. 

*Lack of complete data for Bulgaria and Roumania 
makes definitive comparisons impossible. 


* Jugo-Slavia reduced her cereal export duties in 
July 1925, and removed them on November 29. 

*The export prohibition, imposed on October 31, 
1924, was removed on July 14, 1925. Export duties 
were reduced by 40 per cent on October 30, 1925, and 
considerably further on December 3. 


* Commerce Reports, April 12, 1926, p. 116. The tax 


was later reduced to 13,000 lei, effective August 5. 
Ibid., September 20, 1926, p. 763. 


bushels, Jugo-Slavia 12 million,*? and Rou- 
mania 10 million, in wheat and flour com- 
bined. Bulgaria, never a large exporter, ap- 
parently shipped out little wheat or flour, 
in spite of successive relaxations of export 
restrictions, but increased consumption 
and carried over heavy stocks on farms. All 
told, however, net exports from this region 
were about 45 million bushels. 

Roumania especially disappointed im- 
porters’ hopes. Early estimates of the 
export surplus ran as high as 20-25 million 
bushels. The crop, 105 million bushels, 
though 50 per cent below the 5-year pre- 
war average for the same area, was the 
largest since the war. Because of severe 
drought, however, the crop in eastern and 
middle Moldavia was poor, and Bessarabia, 
normally the best wheat region, suffered a 
second crop failure in succession and was 
even forced to seek wheat from other 
regions for domestic use. Much of the har- 
vest was of inferior quality. In July 1925 
the government had reduced the export tax 
only from 45,000 to 30,000 lei per carload of 
10 metric tons. The reduced rate was 
equivalent to 42 cents a bushel at exchange 
rates prevailing in August 1925; but depre- 
ciation of the exchange gradually brought 
it down to the equivalent of 35 cents in 
February and March. Because of harvest 
developments the tax was maintained at 
this high figure until March 10, 1926, when 
it was cut to 18,000 lei, equivalent to around 
21 cents a bushel.® Until early in May, more- 
over, the railways collected an extra charge 
of 30 per cent on export grain. Peasants 
in the surplus regions, dismayed at the de- 
cline of prices from the high level of 1924— 
25 were disposed to hold their wheat, so 
that farm prices were higher than exporters 
could afford to pay. Railway lines, rolling 
stock, and other facilities were inadequate 
to handle traffic economically, particularly 
in view of the peculiar distribution of the 
crop and the very incomplete adjustment 
of the railway system since the inclusion of 
new territories. Finally, the Sulina bar, at 
the outlet of the Danube, was shallow and 
of fluctuating depth, resulting in delays and 
inconvenience to shipping; for a time in 
December the outlet was closed by ice. The 
combined effect of these various factors, 
only partially offset by the stimulus to ex- 
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ports furnished by the depreciation of the 
currency up to May 1926, was that wheat 
exports were inconsiderable until spring.+ 


RUSSIAN EXPorTs 


From Russia, even more than from the 
lower Danube basin, exports of 1925-26 
were disappointing. Early in the summer 
of 1925 excellent crops of bread grains were 
forecast. Bad harvest weather cut down the 
estimates, but even as revised during the 
winter the wheat crop was reported as 577 
million bushels, nearly 200 million larger 
than the best previous crop since the war, 
and the rye crop even above the pre-war 
average.” Though inward carryovers were 
extremely depleted, the crops seemed am- 
ple to permit rebuilding of stocks and by 
far the largest exports since the war. Be- 
cause of distrust of Soviet statistics and 
forecasts, and uncertainties regarding ac- 
tual conditions in Russia, estimates of pri- 
vate experts varied widely. Broomhall and 
Sir James Wilson in August agreed in con- 
sidering 40 million bushels of wheat a con- 
servative figure; after the crop estimates 
appeared Broomhall admitted that exports 
might reach double this figure. Early ship- 
ments and chartering of tonnage were 
sufficiently heavy to support optimistic ex- 
pectations. 

Unexpectedly serious difficulties, how- 
ever, were encountered in making “collec- 
tions” of grain. Reaping and threshing 
were delayed, and the grain accordingly 
injured, not only by inclement weather but 
because the primitive methods in common 
use were inadequate to cope with the large 
crop and the few threshing machines on 
hand were available only at exorbitant 
rentals. Peasants, disappointed at the low 


1On the Roumanian situation, see especially Corn 
Trade News, passim, and R. J. E. Humphreys, Report 
on Economic Conditions in Roumania, Department of 
Overseas Trade (Great Britain), March 30, 1926. 

*See Appendix Tables III, IV. 

* An official report, in Economic Life, March 2, 1926, 
stated that exports of wheat, rye, barley, and oil cake 
had been made at a loss, corn and oil seeds alone 
showing a profit. 

*On Russia, see Corn Trade News, passim, and 
Foreign Crops and Markets, especially April 26, 1926, 
pp. 550-552, as well as the Soviet organ Ekonomiches- 
kaia Zhizn (Economic Life), Moscow. 

>In August, even Denmark, Sweden, and Belgium 
were reported to have shipped small quantities to Eng- 
land. 


prices offered by comparison with those of 
the previous year, and unable to obtain 
farm equipment, clothing, and other sup- 
plies in reasonable quantity except at ex- 
cessive prices, were disposed to hold their 
grain instead of selling for money of un- 
certain purchasing power. The government 
purchasing agency was _ inefficient and 
honeycombed with graft. It had to compete 
with private traders who had bought up 
considerable stocks and asked prices at 
which, considering the high.costs of hand- 
ling and shipment, there was no profit for 
the government in export.’ Port conditions 
were notoriously bad and the export or- 
ganization inefficient. Moreover, the gov- 
ernment was handicapped by lack of for- 
eign credits for financing grain exports and 
importing agricultural implements and 
textiles demanded by the Russian peasants. 
The British government was charged not 
only with refusing loans but with prevent- 
ing private extensions of credit. A syndi- 
cate of German banks did, in October, 
extend a five-months credit of 18 million 
dollars for the purchase of German manu- 
factures, chiefly agricultural and textile 
machinery, to be repaid from the proceeds 
of Russian grain exports. 

These obstacles caused exports to slacken 
greatly in October, and in spite of improved 
collections in November and a promise that 
ice-breakers would keep the Black Sea out- 
let open through the winter, exports prac- 
tically ceased in November. Many vessels 
chartered for wheat loaded barley instead. 
In January exports were resumed, and in 
some weeks they reached significant pro- 
portions. For the whole year, however, to- 
tal wheat shipments, according to Broom- 
hall, were only about 24 million bushels, 
about the same as in 1923-24, and rye ship- 
ments, which in 1923-24 had approached 40 
million bushels, were less than 4 million. 


GERMAN AND PoLisH Exports 


As a partial offset to defections in Ar- 
gentina, Russia, and Roumania, European 
importing countries were fortunate in se- 
curing, at critical periods in the autumn 
and winter, wheat exports from Germany 
and Poland.’ In Poland the large crops of 
wheat and rye, coupled with financial strin- 
gency and business depression, caused ab- 
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rupt and extreme declines in grain prices 
in the summer of 1925.1. Export prohibi- 
tions in force in 1924—25 were removed, and 
depreciation of the exchange furnished an 
abnormal stimulus to exports. Consequently 
Polish wheat moved to England, where 
Poland had special need of credits, as well 
as to the Baltic States, Austria, and even 
Bessarabia. From September to February, 
when a prohibitive export tax came into 
force,? net exports amounted to 4.5 million 
bushels. 

Germany’s wheat exports, amounting to 
some 16.6 million bushels, were made 
largely between October 1 and March 1. In 
this period they practically equalled im- 
ports. Several factors combined to bring 
about this unusual development. Crops 
of wheat and rye were large and of good 
quality. Farmers, owing heavily on ma- 
turing short-term debts and for taxes, were 
forced to market rapidly. Business depres- 
sion prevailed. Millers, in no strong finan- 
cial position and anticipating still lower 
prices, bought reluctantly during the sum- 
mer and early autumn. Accordingly prices 
slumped heavily, regardless of the tariff ef- 
fective September 1. Export restrictions 
were removed on August 20, and on Octo- 
ber 1 there came into force a pre-war sys- 
tem, with modifications, whereby grain and 


*See especially Wirtschaft und Statistik, August 
14, October 13, 1925, V, 508-509, 639-640. 

* Commerce Reports, February 22, 1926, p. 442. The 
tax was imposed by decree of January 21, but con- 
cessions were made to exporters permitting some free 


exports thereafter. Corn Trade News, February 16, 
1926. 


* See Foreign Crops and Markets, March 29, June 28, 
1926, pp. 401-403, 881-890. 
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flour exporters might obtain negotiable im- 
port certificates (Einfuhrscheine) with 
which equivalent quantities of grain could 
be imported duty free.* Since German 
wheat is characteristically soft, of low glu- 
ten content, German millers need to im- 
port hard wheats; and in a year like 1925-26 
Germany has a surplus of soft wheats. 
Moreover, much of Germany’s wheat is pro- 
duced in the east, remote from important 
consuming areas in Germany but readily 
accessible by water to the Baltic States and 
to European Atlantic and Mediterranean 
ports. These foreign markets can usually 
absorb limited quantities of soft wheats for 
blending with hard wheats from Canada or 
elsewhere. Especially after the advance of 
prices in November, therefore, German 
wheat found a warm welcome in England, 
Italy, and elsewhere.* These exports were 
unusually heavy in 1925-26 because of an 
exceptional combination of circumstances, 
but with a high tariff and the import cer- 
tificate system in force some export move- 
ment may be expected in future to be a 
normal occurrence.’ 


IMPORTS AND THEIR DISTRIBUTION 


Shipments of wheat and flour to Euro- 
pean countries, even including interstate 
shipments within Europe, according to 
Broomhall, were only 532 million bushels— 
less than in any year since 1918-19.° Net im- 
ports by European importing countries, ac- 
cording to our summary of somewhat in- 
complete trade figures, were about 511 mil- 
lion bushels, or about 118 million bushels 
less than in 1924-25.’ This reduction was a 


*On the German situation, see especially Corn Trade News, Commerce Reports, and Foreign Crops and 
Markets. For the period October—March, the distribution by months and destinations, according to German 


official statistics, is shown below, in thousand bushels. 


United Nether- Seandi- Czecho- Other 
Month Total Kingdom Italy lands Belgium France navia Austria | Slovakia | countries 
OC eta daistereteasiele oeiett rtr 1,641 241 427 310 102 338 44 0 81 99 
INOVintite sostntanroehie 2,608 1,125 634 326 180 79 45 0 65 154 
1 WY Car ER SeEe Ot Ce Oe RENE 3,432 1,657 639 485. 155 1 87 0 145 263 
As cucacentrers chars clearer: Cause 4,023 1,998 1,044 677 43 0 88 154 49. 70 
Eb Wer stny scm rotons akrathe 2,957 974 1,395 251 10 4 8 151 69 95 
Map aah sis vomits trance tr 1,742 597 922 59 5 0 0 53 28 -78 
Total eee ae 16,403 6,592 5,061 2,008 495 422 272 358 437 759 


°Other countries, notably Sweden, Czecho-Slovakia, and France, have recently adopted the same system; 
and a modification of it, with a totally different object, has been proposed as a measure of farm relief in the 


United States. 
7See Table 5, below. 


*See Appendix Table XIII. 


Including an estimate for Portugal, but none for a number of minor importers. 
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natural consequence of large cereal crops 
in continental Europe and fairly high prices 
of import wheat of desired quality. Net 
imports of Europe considered as a unit 
were probably around 463 million bushels 
—far lower than in any other recent year, 
thanks to good crops in importing countries 
and considerable shipments from Russia 
and the lower Danube basin. On the other 
hand, shipments to ex-European countries, 
reported by Broomhall as 135 million bush- 
els, were exceptionally heavy—nearly as 
large as in 1923-24 when prices were much 
lower, and substantially larger than in any 
other year.’ 

Heavy shipments to ex-European coun- 
tries in the face of high prices are explained 
largely by demands from the Orient, more 
particularly by large wheat shipments to 
China and to Japan for milling into flour 
for export to China.* In view of disturbed 
conditions in China, the trade had not an- 
ticipated so large a demand.‘ Several fac- 
tors may be cited in partial explanation.® 
China’s rice crop was poor. Native wheat 
crops in Manchuria and other important 
producing districts were deficient, of poor 
quality, or both. Miltary operations in- 
terfered with the movement of Chinese rice 


*See Table 9, below, p. 103. Broomhall’s totals, 
less shipments from Russia, the lower Danube basin, 
Germany and Poland, are about 465 million for 1925- 
26 and 626 million for 1924-25. 

*See Appendix Table XIII. Figures for 1925-26 are 
for 52 weeks, while those for 1923-24 were for 53. 


* Official statistics of exports to Japan and China 
from the principal sources of exports during the past 
five years, are summarized in Appendix Table XVI. A 
condensation, in million bushels, is shown below. 


Flour From 

Year Wheat as Total | From | From | Aus- 

July—June grain | wheat U.S. |Canada| tralia 
Ra Cy 24.0 11.5 35.5. Tbe 3.9 8.7 
6 A pi ee 14.1 16.4 30.5 19.7 6.6 4.2 
ih ee eee 50.5 31.2 rod MAA 42.8 19.2 19.7 
fb vt Ea haya b 5.4 20.5 3) 5.2 Yeats 
1925-26 Sieve es vt BY 2 12.2 49.4 10.3 27.2 11.8 


* See Appendix Table XII for Broomhall’s successive 
increases in forecasts. 

> Cf. “Wheat and Flour in the Orient,’ Commerce 
Monthly, September 1926. 

6 Trade statistics showed heavy imports by France 
in August 1925, but analysis shows that these consisted 
chiefly of imports made during the crop year 1924-25, 
under the decree of December 30, 1924 permitting re- 
fund of duty. Our figures are revised with the aid of 
our Paris correspondent, M. Augé-Laribé. 


™See further below, p. 104. 


and wheat, and also favored consumption 
of wheat and flour by certain classes of the 
population, especially along the coast. Jap- 
anese millers, in anticipation of the advance 
in the duty which took effect March 29, 
accumulated large stocks of import wheat, 
part of which was carried over into 1926- 
27. Shipments to the Orient from Vancou- 
ver and Australia were unusually heavy. 
In the face of this competition, the Oriental 
trade from United States Pacific ports was 
less than usual. 

The distribution of net imports by Eu- 
ropean countries is summarized in Table 5 


TABLE 5.—NeEtT Imports OF WHEAT AND FLOUR BY 
EUROPEAN IMPORTING COUNTRIES, 1920—26* 


(Million bushels) 


Importing area Average 

1920-25 | 1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 

BEntiShie Sesame ae 217.4 | 240.6 | 227.9 | 209.9 
Ttalyew anc eee ee 94.8 | 69.9] 88.7] 62.9 
Germany enero ene ad || alee | telDcs) || isi/ot 
France secre aoc ee AS || Bot! | Sea) MO.s 
Belsiuimniqe eee Seo | B8)otss | SE) | sOn15 
Netherlands? 4.2.54: Mors || Adal || Boats | Ars) 
Scandinavica ee UW) BA || BBow | ssn 
Switzerland sees Tan (erla elS -Ol ale 6 
INES TEs 5 6-05 5.0.0 0"ob.0 17-5") 24.1 |) 16-5?) 15.0? 
Czecho-Slovakia...... Gas PALA | Aleit | ale7 
Baltic StateScerre anit 5-47 8.3 7.4 toll 
GreeCENa se ee Ici) |) ANall|) ADEs || Ace 
LO Lala eee aera 567.7 | 579.5 | 624.2 | 506.8 


* Appendix Table XIV gives sources and further details. 


“Includes Irish Free State. 4 Excluding Esthonia. 
+ Partially estimated. 
¢ Finland, Latvia, and Esthonia. 


with comparisons. A few comments are 
pertinent. British imports were light be- 
cause of drafts upon stocks and probably 
some reduction in consumption. French 
imports consisted almost entirely of ship- 
ments from French colonies in North Africa 
and special classes of wheats—durum 
for the manufacture of alimentary pastes 
and hard wheats for blending.* -Swedish 
imports were light because of good crops 
of wheat and rye. On the other hand, net 
imports by Germany and Italy were high, 
when one considers the size of domestic 
crops, the existence of high tariffs, and the 
desire to restrict importations in view of 
their tendency to depreciate the exchanges.’ 
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For Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, and Swit- 
zerland, the year’s totals are swelled by 
large imports in July 1926 in anticipation of 
higher tariffs in the two former countries 
and prospects for poorer crops in all three. 


THE CouRSE OF EXPORTS 


The course of wheat exports presented 
fewer peculiarities than in either of the two 
preceding years, and such as appeared are 
largely explained by the dominance of Can- 
ada in the export trade. Chart 4, giving 
Broomhall’s weekly shipments smoothed by 
a 5-week moving average, shows significant 
comparisons. Chart 5, giving weekly ship- 
ments in 1925-26 by principal sources of 
shipments, is also pertinent. 

Because of small shipments from the 
United States in the summer of 1925, export 
shipments were light until new Canadian 
wheat became available. There was no such 
autumnal peak as in 1924-25, when heavy 
marketings in the United States, delayed 
harvests and panicky buying in Europe, 
and a rising trend of prices resulted in ex- 
tremely large autumn shipments.’ As usual, 
shipments declined after the close of navi- 
gation on the Great Lakes in December, but 
shipments of Canadian wheat through the 
United States helped maintain the volume.? 
The mid-winter peak in shipments was less 
pronounced than usual, because of the lim- 
ited surpluses in the Southern Hemisphere. 
The subsequent decline was greater than 
usual for the same reasons, and was pro- 
longed because of the unusually belated 
opening of navigation on the Great Lakes.® 
The spring peak, however, was higher than 
usual, because of heavy shipments from 
Canada after navigation opened. In the 
closing weeks of the year shipments were 


1See WueEat Srupies, November 1925, II, 18-20. 


* For this reason, indeed, net exports from Canada, 
as shown by Appendix Table XVII, reached their maxi- 
mum in December. 


®’ Navigation on the Great Lakes was officially de- 
clared open on May 12, the latest date in 34 years, and 
about three weeks later than the average. The delay 
was due primarily to ice packed in the eastern end of 
Lake Erie, as a result of the severe winter in Eastern 
Canada. Some 12 million bushels had started down 
the lakes before May 12, and large stocks were on 
hand at the head of the lakes. Accordingly the out- 
ward movement was heavy as soon as the eastern 
ports were free of ice. 


*See Appendix Table XVII. 


much heavier than in the corresponding 
period of 1924-25, because prospects for 
European crops were poorer and American 
winter wheat was available for export in 
larger volume. 


Cuart 4.—INTERNATIONAL SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 


AND FLour, WEEKLY, 1923-24 To 1925—26* 


(Million bushels ; 5-week moving average) 
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* Based on Broomhall’s data, from Corn Trade News. 


Monthly statistics of net exports from 
various countries* reveal significant addi- 
tional information. Canada’s huge exports 
as usual varied greatly from month to 
month. On the whole her exports were rela- 
tively larger in October, December, and 
June, and lighter in November, April, and 
May than in an average year. For these va- 
riations harvest conditions and the late 
opening of navigation were largely respon- 
sible, but the Pool may have exerted some 
special influence. Exports from the United 
States ran light throughout the year, and 
especially from October through April. By 
comparison with other years, the net figures 
for August and September were especially 
low and only that for July 1926 was high. 
India’s exports were relatively heaviest in 
August-September 1925 and June—July 1926, 
but only in July exceeded two million bush- 
els. Hungary exported most heavily in 
August-November, Jugo-Slavia in Septem- 
ber—December, and Roumania in the spring 
and summer. Poland’s exports rose to a 
peak in November, and declined thereafter 
to negligible proportions in March. German 
exports began in October, rose to a peak in 
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January, and practically ceased in April. 
Russian shipments reached an autumnal 
peak in October and a spring peak in June. 

The movement from the Southern Hemi- 
sphere was peculiar. Australia exported at 
a moderate rate from August-December, 
though the total exports in this period, 15 
million bushels, far exceeded trade expec- 
tations in August. Exports from the new 
crop were made promptly, reaching their 
peak in the third week of January and 
thereafter declining until April. In Janu- 


weather delayed harvest and _ threshing 
operations, but a wider use of harvester- 
thresher combines facilitated rapid market- 
ing; hence shipments from Bahia Blanca 
were both early and relatively heavy. Ex- 
ports reached their peak in April, partly 
because of improved European demand 
for the poor wheats available. In May they 
fell off heavily, in part because railway 
movements were seriously retarded by ob- 
structive tactics (a sort of “slow strike’’) 
on the part of railway workers who sought 


CuartT 5.—INTERNATIONAL SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND Fiour, WEEKLY, 1925-26* 
(Million bushels) 
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* Broomhall’s data, from Corn Trade News. 


ary—February they totalled 31 million bush- 
els, in the next five months about as much. 
Argentine exports from the new crop got 
under way very gradually. Most of the 
January-February exports were presum- 
ably made from the large carryover. The 
small crop of early harvested wheat of the 
northern provinces was of such poor qual- 
ity that little could be exported except 
after mixing with better wheat.' Conse- 
quently, export shipments from Rosario 
and other up-river ports were conspicu- 
ously small. In the center and south, bad 


1“There has rarely been such an extraordinary 
amount of mixing in this country. The main idea is 
to get rid of the large percentage of really bad wheats. 
In the South there:is plenty of good wheat, but it may 
be said that no cargo is leaving of good wheat alone.” 
Times of Argentina, March 15, 1926, p. 27. 

“Cf. Times of Argentina and Review of the River 
Plate, May—June 1926. 

*See Appendix Table XVII. 


*See above, p. 89 n. 


World totals 
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include reported shipments within Europe. 


by this means to secure better terms of 
employment.? Early June witnessed some 
recovery, but shipments soon declined be- 
cause of competition with Canadian and 
American wheats and the handicap of a 
longer ocean journey. 


THE CouRSE OF IMPORTS 


Monthly data of net imports reveal a few 
notable facts.2 French imports, disregard- 
ing the greatly exaggerated figure for Au- 
gust 1925,‘ occurred chiefly before the end 
of 1925 and were heaviest in October, pre- 
sumably as a result of purchases when 
world prices were the lowest of the year; 
but a rise occurred toward the end of the 
crop year as domestic supplies approached 
exhaustion. German imports were heavy 
in August 1925, before the tariff duty (of 
22.7 cents a bushel) came into force; very 
light in the period from October to Febru- 
ary, when German grain prices were rela- 


o2e 


tively low and exports were being made; 
and increasingly heavy in the later months, 
at the end because of a prospective increase 
of the duty to 48.6 cents a bushel.’ Italy 
imported very little in the early months of 
the year, but in increasing amounts from 
November until May, and fairly heavily 
even in June and July as the new crop 
promised to be small. Japanese net imports 
rose gradually to a peak in March, and 
declined greatly after the increase in the 
tariff duty took effect on March 29. 

The weekly course of shipments to ex- 
European destinations, as shown in Chart 5, 
is of special interest. Shipments increased 
from September until late in November, 
then declined sharply until the end of De- 
cember, presumably under the influence 
of price changes. In January they rose 
sharply, chiefly because of large shipments 
from Vancouver and Australia. In Febru- 
ary and March they continued on a fairly 
high level, but declined after the middle of 
March as prices rose and the Japanese tariff 
came into force. A brief recovery late in 
April may be attributable to price reactions. 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 


During the past crop year as a whole, 
ocean freight rates on wheat averaged even 
lower than the low levels of recent years.’ 
The plethora of world tonnage continued in 
1925-26, and the limited volume of over- 
seas movement of grain contributed to de- 
press shipping rates on wheat. The year’s 
average would have been still lower except 
for the British coal strike initiated on May 
1, which resulted in a general increase in 
rates in the last two or three months of the 
crop year in marked contrast to the de- 
clines usual at this season. 

The decline was naturally least in the 
rates from Canada and Northern Range 
ports to the United Kingdom, where the 
volume of grain movement was heaviest. 


‘Commerce Reports, September 28, 1925, p. 729, Au- 
gust 9, 1926, p. 371. The rate actually made effective 
August 1, 1926, was 32.4 cents per bushel. 

*See Appendix Table XIX. 

* See the Times of Argentina, passim, and especially 
May 3, 1926. Damp and rainy weather in June and 
part of July, by raising the moisture content of the 
corn and retarding corn exports, helped to check the 
late advance. 
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The New York—Liverpool route, alone 
among the principal grain shipment routes, 
even showed a higher average than in any 
of the three preceding years. This increase 
occurred in spite of light exports of Ameri- 
can wheat, and was due in part to heavy 
shipments of Canadian grain through New 
York, in part to the British coal strike, and 
at the close of the year to the special de- 
mand for tonnage to move heavy grain ex- 
ports from the United States. The latter 
factor was especially important in the gulf 
ports, where an acute shortage of tonnage 
developed in July in consequence of heavy 
early marketings in the Southwest. Light 
shipments from Argentina, Australia, and 
India were special factors causing low 
rates from those areas and retarding the 
advance of rates caused by the coal strike. 

An impressive feature of the year was 
the unusual lowness of rates from Argen- 
tina as compared with rates from North 
Atlantic ports. This was true throughout 
the year until July 1926. The special weak- 
ening in Argentine rates early in 1926 was 
due in part to rate wars but principally 
to the severe reduction in expectations of 
the crop and of importers’ demand for it 
(because of inferior quality); these disap- 
pointments came so late and so suddenly 
that a surplus of tonnage was on hand at 
the usual shipping season. The depression 
of rates was somewhat relieved as wheat 
shipments increased and more when the 
corn crop was available for export, but 
rates sagged again during the “slow strike” 
on the Argentine railways in May. Because 
of this factor and the arrival of consider- 
able coal tonnage dispatched in April when 
the British coal strike was impending, no 
marked advance took place until late in 
June and in July.® 

The British coal strike affected shipping 
rates in several ways. It reduced the vol- 
ume of available tonnage by delaying con- 
siderable shipping in British ports. It cre- 
ated a special demand for vessels to move 
coal into Great Britain. By preventing out- 
bound shipments of British coal it restricted 
the volume of tonnage available in foreign 
ports for grain shipments, and necessitated 
higher rates to induce ships to go out in 
ballast or. with light cargo to bring grain 
back. It increased costs of bunkering and 
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the occurrence of demurrage. Finally, it 
introduced special elements of uncertainty 
in the whole business of chartering. All 
things considered, however, its influence on 
rates in May—July was far less pronounced 
than might have been expected, or than it 
became in subsequent months. In July, 
however, it led to the placing of an em- 
bargo on wheat shipments into Montreal, 
because of congestion resulting from the 
shortage of ocean shipping at that port. 

The higher costs of ocean shipment and 
the delays in British ports caused by the 
coal strike, coupled with the shortage of 
shipping from gulf ports in the summer of 
1926, operated to widen the margin be- 
tween prices in European and those in ex- 
porting markets overseas.1. Higher ocean 
freights, moreover, tended to concentrate 
buying pressure in North America at the 
expense of more distant sources of supply. 
But the full effects of these factors were 
not felt until after the close of the crop 
year under review. 


CANADIAN-AMERICAN MOVEMENTS 


Imports of Canadian wheat into the 
United States in 1923-24 were 27 million 
bushels, a figure never exceeded except un- 
der free trade in wheat; about half of this 
was for milling in bond for export flour and 
half for domestic use, chiefly paying the 
duty of 30 cents a bushel. In 1924-25, when 
the United States had a large crop and 
Canada a small one and the tariff duty 
stood at 42 cents a bushel, imports for con- 
sumption were negligible—even less than 
Canadian imports of special types of Amer- 
ican wheats—and total imports were little 
over 6 million bushels. In 1925-26, under 
reversed crop conditions, imports for mill- 
ing in bond were 13.5 million bushels, 
nearly as large as in 1923-24. Imports for 
domestic consumption, paying the duty of 
42 cents a bushel, were less than 2 million 
bushels. Thanks to a substantial inward 
carryover and crops of fair quality larger 
than the official estimate, representative 


1 Apparently this widening of the margin was at 
the expense of importing purchasers rather than over- 
seas exporters. Broomhall, among others, has ex- 
pressed this opinion. 

2On this whole subject, see “American Importation 
of Canadian Wheat,” Wueat Stupies, November 1926. 


milling wheats in the United States proved 
substantially adequate for domestic re- 
quirements, and prices did not rise to a level 
encouraging large imports over the duty. 
But considerable Canadian wheat was pur- 
chased by millers to supplement domestic 
wheats for milling into flour for export.’ 
Flour imports from Canada were again, as 
in 1924-25, relatively negligible. 


TABLE 6.—UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF WHEAT AND 
FLour From Canapa, 1919-20 Tro 1925—26* 
(Million bushels) 


Withdrawn| Withdrawn General imports? 
Crop year for con- for mill- 
July-June sumption, ing in Wheat | Flour | Total 
duty-paid | bond, free| grain |as wheat 
1919-20.... eae Pecks 3.97 | 0.71 | 4-68 
1920 = 21ers os soo! | Eile) || Gost) || aioe! 
10212 eee 8.46° Call 4 AG 2 le 2o 
19225 2 3 7.41 9.28 18.01 | 1.94 | 19.95 
1923-—24.... 13.68 13.90 27.28 | 0.76 | 28.04 
1924-25.... 0.27 5.81 G7 10503 Oo20 
1925-26225. 1.64 13.47 15.58 | 0.08 | 15.66 


* Data of U.S. Department of Commerce, in part com- 
piled from Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce, and 
Agriculture Yearbook, 1925, p. 762; in part supplied direct. 


“ Practically all from Canada. No deduction made for 
re-exports, which rarely reach 1 million bushels. 

» Distinction established by emergency tariff act effective 
May 28, 1921. Before this date no duties had been in force 
since April 17, 1917. 

¢ Including June 1921. 

@Nine months only (October—June). 


Of 63 million bushels of wheat grain 
exported from the United States in 1925-26, 
nearly one-third was shipped from ports 
on the Great Lakes, about one-third from 
Atlantic and gulf ports (and Mexican 
border districts), and about one-third from 
Pacific ports. Duluth and Superior, which 
handled the bulk of the durum exports, 
were the principal lake ports, shipping 
nearly 16 million bushels. New York, with 
nearly 9 million bushels, was the principal 
Atlantic port, but Philadelphia and Balti- 
more also handled substantial quantities. 
New Orleans led in shipments from gulf 
ports, but the total, about 3 million bushels, 
was unusually small because of the short 
crop of hard winter wheat in 1925. Port- 
land (Oregon) was the leading port not 
only on the Pacific but in the whole coun- 
try, the Oregon customs district reporting 
exports of 17.5 million bushels. 

Of the total flour exports of 9.5 million 
barrels, New York handled nearly half, the 
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gulf ports (chiefly New Orleans) about a 
fifth, and Pacific ports (Seattle and Puget 
Sound leading) about a fourth. Consider- 
ing wheat and flour exports together, New 
York was the leading port, with Portland 
(Oregon), Duluth-Superior, New Orleans, 
and Puget Sound ports following in order. 
Exports of wheat and flour as wheat from 
Pacific ports exceeded 32 million bushels.’ 

As usual, more than half of Canada’s 
overseas exports of wheat and flour were 
shipped through United States ports; but 
Table 7 shows that, as in the two previous 
years, the difference was small. It is a 


TABLE 7.—CANADIAN WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
OveErRSEAS, 1920-21 To 1925-26* 


(Million bushels) 


Crop year Through Through Through 
Aug.-July Total Us: all Cana- | Vancouver 
ports dian ports alone 
1920-21°... IBY 63.6% 48 .7* ileal 
192122..... 168.0 109.7 58.3 9.4 
192223 kee 263.3 150.8 112.5 Die 
1923-24..... B2650 164.7 158.8 58.4? 
1924-25..... 189.5 991! 90.4 26.0 
1925=2 0c 314.0 161.3 bar 58.7 


* Official data from Reports on the Grain Trade of Can- 
ada and Canadian Grain Statistics. These figures do not in- 
clude exports by lake and rail to the United States, hence 
the totals do not represent Canada’s gross or net exports. 


« September—August. 
> Eleven months, September—July. 


rather striking fact that during the year 
ending July 31, 1926, New York was the 
leading ocean port for Canada’s export 
wheat, handling some 75 million bushels, 
while Montreal was the leading ocean port 
for American, shipping 21.5 million bush- 


* Based on official statistics of exports by customs 
districts, compiled for the Food Research Institute by 
the Division of Statistical and Historical Research, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

* Grain Trade News, September 1, 1926, and Cana- 
dian sources cited under Table 7. 

* The wheat grown on the newer lands of Alberta 
tends to run higher in weight and protein content, 
lower in dockage, and is subjected to less mixing at 
terminals. 

“Chiefly as shown in International Yearbooks of 
Agricultural Statistics, 1923 and 1924-25, and Inter- 
national Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics, Sep- 
tember issues. Includes exports by importing countries. 
Figures for 1925-26 especially subject to revision. 

°*See Appendix Table XV. 

°Cf. Wuear Stupies, November 1926, III, 7, for 
tabular statement and discussion. 


els.2. As in 1923-24, Vancouver handled well 
over a third of the overseas exports shipped 
from Canadian ports. Contributing causes 
were good crops in Alberta and western 
Saskatchewan, unusual demand from the 
Orient, a long period of closed navigation, 
increased facilities in Vancouver, and pref- 
erences of British millers for wheat from 
that port.® 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN FLOUR 


International flour shipments reached 
record proportions in 1923-24, receded 
moderately in 1924-25, and fell off greatly 
in 1925-26. Incomplete but fairly compre- 
hensive data assembled by the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture show the fol- 
lowing export totals, in million barrels, for 
the past six crop years :* 


1923-24........ 47.8 


LOD 0S 21 worn eee 27.6 
IPLAYER aaa 34.1 19242 Oa ae 44.9 
WPA eo coded « 37.2 1925-20 see 36.5 


The decline in 1925-26 was due chiefly to 
three factors: the peculiar distribution of 
crops making for a greater approach to 
self-sufficiency in continental European 
countries generally; tariffs effective in 
flour-importing countries, with rates de- 
signed to protect domestic milling indus- 
tries; and reduced exports from the United 
States because of high domestic prices. 

Significant developments in individual 
countries are indicated by statistics of net 
exports and net imports.® The most striking 
change was the decline of net exports from 
the United States, to less than 10 million 
barrels, as compared with nearly 14 million 
in 1924-25, 17 million in 1923-24, and over 
22 million in 1919-20. For the first time, 
American flour exports were exceeded by 
Canadian exports which, though over a 
million barrels less than in 1923-24, 
reached nearly 11 million barrels. Nearly 
3 million barrels of America’s flour exports, 
and hence over two-thirds of the flour ex- 
ports from North America, were ground 
from Canadian wheat.’ Exporting millers 
in the Southwest were especially handi- 
capped by limited supplies and high prices 
of winter wheat, and in the Pacific North- 
west by competition from Vancouver, Aus- 
tralian, and Japanese mills. Australia’s 
flour exports, 5 million barrels, were some- 
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what larger than in 1924-25; they were, how- 
ever, not up to the figures for 1923-24, and 
much lower than in 1919-20. Japan, which 
became a net exporter of flour in 1924-25, 
increased her flour exports (chiefly to 
China) substantially in 1925-26, under fav- 
oring tariff and drawback provisions. On 
the other hand, flour exports from Hun- 
gary and Jugo-Slavia declined, chiefly be- 
cause of increasing domestic competition 
behind tariff barriers in their natural mar- 
kets and by reason of the poor quality of 
much of their flour in consequence of the 
low quality of 1925 crops. And Italian flour 
exports, which had been exceptionally high 
in 1923-24, shrank to small dimensions in 
1925-26 as a result of high prices. 
Among net importers of flour, Great 
Britain, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Fin- 
land, Czecho-Slovakia, and Egypt showed 
increases in net imports over 1924-25, but 
only Denmark, Norway, and Egypt over 
1923-24. Poland, whose net imports in 1924— 
25 had exceeded 3 million barrels, reported 
net imports of only 54 thousand in 1925-26. 
Germany, however, showed an even greater 
change. Before the war, she was a net ex- 


porter of flour. After the war, under treaty 
provisions preventing, until 1925, the erec- 
tion of tariff barriers, and under other 
conditions conducive to flour imports, net 
imports increased until in 1924-25 they ex- 
ceeded 5 million barrels.’ In 1925-26, how- 
ever, with a tariff in force, with domestic 
wheat prices below world levels through 
much of the year, and with more stable 
financial and business conditions, imports 
declined and exports increased so that the 
net import of flour was less than 1.5 mil- . 
lion barrels. From the side of importers, 
reduced purchases by Germany and Poland 
were the major factors in the decline of 
international trade in flour in 1925-26. 

The peculiar distribution of world wheat 
crops in 1925 made for exceptional reduc- 
tions in international trade in flour. A 
different distribution of crops and the ab- 
normally high rates for ocean freights 
prevailing in part of 1926-27 make for an 
increased movement in the current year. 
But nationalistic policies leading to protec- 
tion of the milling industry in many coun- 
tries tend to restrict international trade in 
flour even at heavy social cost. 


IV. THE YEAR IN MILLING 


Flour milling is overextended more or 
less throughout the world. Accordingly the 
industry is defensively weak under adverse 
conditions and is unable to take full advan- 
tage of favorable circumstances. In 1924— 
25, after three bad years, milling was rela- 
tively prosperous; but the past season was 
again, for the most part, one of relatively 
unfavorable returns. Conditions, however, 
varied with different concerns and from 
country to country, and unfavorable ex- 
periences have not had the same causes in 
all countries. In general, overextension has 
led to excessive competition the world over, 
and tariff policies in many countries are 
tending further to increase the excess of 
milling capacity in the world at large and 
in countries that are normally flour ex- 
porters. 


1Cf. Wueat Strupies, November 1925, II, 15. 
2 See ibid., II, 24-25. No such relaxation, however, 
was made in Italy. See also below, p. 104. 


THE EvROPEAN MILLING SITUATION 


On the continent of Europe large crops of 
wheat enabled millers to procure domestic 
supplies more readily and generally at 
lower prices than in the preceding year. 
These conditions favored country mills, 
which grind chiefly native wheat, rather 
than city mills, especially port mills, which 
ordinarily grind blends of domestic and 
foreign wheats, and which found it costly 
to import wheat to make satisfactory flours. 
In France and Hungary, especially, millers 
had to cope with difficulties arising from 
the superabundance of wheat of inferior 
milling quality, and in Roumania from this 
fact as well as peculiar distribution of 
the crop and holding by peasant growers. 
Millers were relieved by the general relax- 
ation of the irritating and troublesome reg- 
ulations of rates of extraction, requiring 
admixture of substitutes, etc., which had 
been so common in 1924—25.? 
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Tariff duties designed to protect domes- 
tic milling industries were generally in 
force, except in Great Britain and a few 
smaller, continental countries with free 
trade policies. Changes in tariff duties dur- 
ing the season were practically all upward.' 
In Czecho-Slovakia the sliding scale sys- 
tem made for frequent changes: duties on 
wheat and flour first became operative in 
December, were suspended during Febru- 
ary, operative again in March and April, re- 
moved on May 1, and replaced by high fixed 
duties in July.2, In Germany the import 
certificate system greatly facilitated milling 
operations, and in conjunction with the new 
tariff made possible a substantial increase 
in flour production. 

Many of the larger European mills, espe- 
cially in port cities, encountered unusual 
difficulties in connection with import 
wheats. These mills seek to combine native 
and foreign wheats of such kinds and in 
such proportions as will yield at moderate 
cost the flours demanded by their markets. 
Their requirements for foreign wheats vary 
from year to year in accordance with the 
supplies available and with the quantity 
and quality of domestic crops. In the 
autumn of 1925, European mills had estab- 
lished production programs based on ex- 
pectations that hard wheat would be freely 
available from Russia as well as from Can- 
ada, though not from the United States. 
With the collapse of the Russian export 
program, European mills modified their 
plans to include large supplies from Argen- 
tina. But the Argentine crop reduction, and 
even more the low quality, light weight, and 
uneven protein content of Argentine wheat, 
made serious difficulties. Though part of 
the wheat shipped from Bahia Blanca was 
of better quality, Argentine wheats were so 
unreliable that practically every cargo had 

+E.g., Austria, October 16, 1925, July 28, 1926; Fin- 


land, November 24, 1925; France, April 7, 1926; Ger- 
many, September 1, 1925; Portugal, November 1, 1925. 


*Commerce Reports, August 17, 1925, p. 404, July 
5, 1926, p. 50, and passim. The new duties are as fol- 
lows, in crowns per quintal: wheat, 30; rye, 38; flour 
and mill products, 70. Wheat and flour duties in 
1925-26, when in effect, were: wheat, 12.60; wheat 
flour, 22. 

* Effective March 29, 1926, the wheat duty was 
raised from 77 to 150 sen per 100 kin, and the flour 
duty from 85 to 270 sen per 100 kin. Commerce Re- 
port, April 5, 1926, p. 52. The new wheat tariff is 
equivalent to about 20 cents per bushel. 


to be tested separately. Australian wheat 
proved very satisfactory as a source of soft- 
wheat flour, but could not contribute the 
missing strength of Argentine and Russian 
wheats. Nor could Polish or German wheats 
supply this deficiency. As the season ad- 
vanced, therefore, European millers were 
obliged to rely more and more heavily upon 
the Canadian wheat of high and uniform 
quality that was available throughout the 
season. These successive shifts created un- 
usual technical difficulties and involved 
heavy financial losses. Some European mill- 
ers undertook to protect themselves against 
the unusual hazards of the situation by the 
use of hedging in futures markets abroad. 
These hedgings seem in the main to have 
been unsatisfactory; in particular Hun- 
garian mills that hedged (or speculated?) 
in Chicago suffered heavy losses. 

British millers, who ordinarily rely more 
heavily on American and Canadian wheats, 
were distinctly inconvenienced by the lack 
of American winter wheats in the summer 
and autumn of 1925, the high prices of 
wheats from the Pacific Northwest, the 
small supplies available from India, and 
the failure of Russian and Argentine sup- 
plies. During the late fall and winter, how- 
ever, they were able to draw freely upon 
Canadian wheats and to supplement these 
by Polish and German wheats. In the spring 
they were again handicapped by conditions 
arising out of the coal strike of May 1 and 
the general strike of May 4-12. 


MILLING IN THE Far East 


Flour milling in the Orient, particularly 
in China, had a difficult year in 1925-26. 
Heavy shipments of wheat were made from 
Vancouver at moderate prices during the 
early autumn, but later at much higher 
prices from western Canada, Australia, and 
the Pacific Northwest. Large shipments of 
flour from Canada partially offset the light 
shipments from American Pacific ports. 

In Japan, within the past decade, milling 
capacity has been expanded greatly, both 
for export and for domestic consumption. 
The Japanese are eating more and more 
wheat, but the domestic crop is small and 
has limited possibilities for expansion even 
with the recently increased protection.’ Jap- 
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anese mills must therefore import wheats 
both for domestic use and for export of 
flour. The course of imports during 1925-26 
was materially influenced by uncertainties 
concerning tariff revisions finally made ef- 
fective late in March. In anticipation of 
higher wheat duties, large stocks were ac- 
cumulated, and in spite of light imports 
after early April they remained heavy at 
the close of the season. Milling capacity is 
excessive, unless the flour export trade can 
be materially developed. The Japanese 
mills appear to have established an agree- 
ment for limitation of output for the do- 
mestic market, and under the new tariff act 
enjoy a refund of duty on imported wheat 
milled into flour for export. 

The mills of Harbin, Manchuria, operate 
largely on domestic wheat, but depend for 
prosperity on out-bound trade and are 
heavily injured when the domestic wheat 
crop is small. Mills in Chinese coastal cities 
grind also imported wheats, but are less 
influenced by foreign markets because they 
can draw on domestic supplies to an extent 
that varies with crop, price, and transporta- 
tion conditions. In order to prosper, the 
Chinese mills must enter the export wheat 
market as heavily as possible (in order to 
utilize their grinding capacity), even if the 
price of import wheat seems high in com- 
parison with the open market price of flour. 
Thus, with varying supplies of wheat, the 
Oriental mills face more or less intensive 
competition with flour shipped from Pacific 
ports of the United States and Canada. If 
the Japanese provision permitting refund 
of duty should be applied generally to 
Oriental mills milling for export, it would 
greatly favor import of wheat and tend to 
restrict imports of flour. 


MILLING IN CANADA 


Flour milling enjoyed a relatively suc- 
cessful year in Canada. With large supplies 
of high-quality wheats, the mills both east 
and west of the Great Lakes had a good 
outturn of flour. In the export trade, Cana- 
dian flour predominated over American 
flour in Oriental markets and took pre- 
cedence in European markets.’ Canadian 
mills were in a position to deliver for the 
most part a uniform flour of high quality, 


and to sell flour more cheaply, because of 
the large crop in Canada as compared with 
the short crop in the United States, the pre- 
miums on American wheats,? and the dif- 
ferent relations of cash prices to futures.’ 
Nevertheless, the limitations upon flour ex- 
ports resulting from good crops in Europe 
and increased tariff protection in Europe 
and Japan served to prevent Canadian ex- 
ports and total outturn from greatly exceed- 
ing the volume atiained after the short crop 
of 1924.4 Exports to China and Japan, how- 
ever, were nearly 1.5 million barrels—a rec- 
ord figure and an unprecedentedly high 
fraction of Canada’s total flour exports. 
Bakers in the United Kingdom often blend 
Canadian flour with weaker flours. British 
port mills blend hard Canadian and soft 
wheats in the grinding. It has been sug- 
gested that Canadian mills, instead of ex- 
porting straight hard flours, might export 
blended flours by grinding soft red winter 
or Pacific soft white wheat with Marquis 
wheat, to produce a flour of any prede- 
termined hardness, which would have the 
advantage of full maturity on arrival in 
Europe. From the standpoints of geography 
and transportation costs, this would appear 
feasible both to mills east of the Great 
Lakes and to far western mills, but the pro- 
cedure has not yet been tested in practice. 


THE POSITION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Flour millers in the Pacific Northwest 
were handicapped by restrained marketing 
on the part of farmers and by severe com- 
petition from Canadian Pacific, Australian, 
and Japanese millers in Oriental markets. 
The flour export corporation organized 
under the Edge Act ceased operations. Fair 
quantities of flour were shipped eastward, 
but the bulk of the overland movement to 
the Middle West and Southwest was of 
wheat, and this demand at times, by rais- 
ing wheat prices, reduced the ability of the 
mills to compete abroad. The Pacific Coast 
mills, however, occupy a position apart. 
The American milling situation in general 
demands more detailed discussion. 


1 See above, p. 94, and Appendix Table XVI. 

2See Wueat Srupies, November 1926, III, 10-11. 
’ See also below, p. 99. 

*See Appendix Table XXI. 
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It is characteristic of the milling industry 
that its prosperity is determined more 
directly by conditions affecting its supplies 
of raw materials than by its volume of 
production. Two years of comparable gross 
outturn of flour from the flour mills of the 
United States may represent two years of 
radically different rewards to the industry. 
The size of the domestic crop, its variation 
by regions, the relations of protein, mois- 
ture, and flour yield, the movement of pre- 
miums and prices, the behavior of futures 
and the relations of the cash to the future 
(whether normal or reversed), the ease or 
difficulty of advance flour sales as against 
the ease or difficulty of advance wheat pur- 
chases: all these factors find expression in 
the cost sheet and in net returns but need 
not be discernible in the gross output. For 
these reasons a scrutiny of flour milling in 
the United States demands a more particu- 
larized survey than is necessary, for ex- 
ample, in an appraisal of steel production. 

The total flour production of the United 
States amounted in 1925-26 to about 120 
million barrels, about the same as in 1924— 
25, but some 6 million barrels less than in 
1923-24. As shown by reports of milling 
concerns, 1925-26 was in general a distinctly 
poor financial year, the Buffalo region suf- 
fering least. The previous year had been 
relatively prosperous, not because of under- 
lying conditions different from those of the 
years preceding and following, but because 
the great advance in flour prices gave an 
advantage to mills that purchased their 
wheat supplies early. In 1925-26 no such 
favorable factor was operative, and several 
conditions presented special difficulties. 


ADVERSE CONDITIONS IN 1925-26 


Of the short crop of 1925, millers needed 
all choice wheats and nearly all representa- 
tive flour wheats for domestic requirements, 
to meet the exacting standards of the Ameri- 


*See Table 8 and discussion, below, p. 101. 


* Thus Appendix Table VIII shows that the crop of 
1925 ran fairly high in grade (as it did in protein 
content), but Appendix Table XXVI shows that the 
effective rate of extraction was much higher than for 
the crop of 1924 (and indeed about the same as for the 
apparently poorer crop of 1923). 

*This was due to the condition that the baker 
terms “protein-bound,” meaning a low correlation of 
absorption to protein content. 


can baking industry. Throughout part of 
the year substantial premiums were paid 
for higher protein content, so much at times 
as to bring the c.i. mill prices of these 
wheats up to the level of duty-paid Cana- 
dian wheat. The shortage of soft wheats 
in the Middle West and Southwest led 
to unprecedented (though not absolutely 
large) purchases of Pacific wheats. Re- 
strained marketing by farmers and excep- 
tionally small visible supplies accentuated 
the difficulties of procuring raw material. 

Furthermore, the behavior of premiums 
for high protein content was such as to 
render milling operations difficult during 
the year. Early in the season premiums 
were low; later they mounted rapidly. This 
was the case especially for hard spring 
wheat, but also for hard winter wheats. The 
restrained marketing in the hard spring- 
wheat belt was largely in high-protein 
wheats. Early purchases of northern mills 
were therefore largely in relatively low- 
protein wheats, at a time when premiums 
were low, and heavy flour sales for deferred 
delivery were made at this time. When 
later the mills came to replace the earlier 
stocks, premiums were high. After the first 
of January, the high-protein wheats were 
released, premiums on protein fell rapidly, 
and prices of commoner grades, which had 
been depleted, relatively advanced. This 
behavior of premiums created difficulties 
both for mills that undertook to purchase 
wheat before selling the flour, and for those 
that pushed their flour sales in advance of 
wheat purchases. 

Millers also experienced substantial diffi- 
culties during the past season because flour 
yields, both for hard and soft red winter 
wheats (but especially for the former), fell 
short of expectations based on weights and 
protein content.2 Though the protein con- 
tent, as determined by nitrogen analysis, 
was not low, the behavior of the protein, as 
revealed in the absorption and in the out- 
turn of loaves per barrel, was disappoint- 
ing.* The result was to increase conversion 
costs and to augment the yield of mill feed. 
In the Northwest, as in Canada also, the 
yield of flour ran more true to form as re- 
lated to weight and protein content. Spring- 
wheat millers usually face the disadvan- 
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tage, for early flour sales, that they do not 
know the size of the crop of hard spring 
wheat or the yield and quality of the flour, 
as do the millers of winter wheats. Last 
season, however, milling experience with 
winter wheats so belied expectations that 
the relative advantages were reversed. 
Reversed carrying charges, effective al- 
most throughout the crop year, constituted 
a notable disadvantage for many mills. 
During the months of September to Novem- 
ber, closing prices of the December future 
in Minneapolis ranged from 7 to 18 cents 
per bushel under the cash prices (weekly 
weighted averages). During the months of 
December to April, closing prices of the 
May future stood at 10 to 15 cents discount 
under the weighted cash prices.!. Broadly 
speaking, therefore, mills were unable ad- 
vantageously to follow the common practice 
of hedging purchases of cash wheat with 
sales of future contracts.? Mills leaning to 
the policy of securing their wheat before 
contracting for the sale of flour were pe- 
culiarly handicapped by this situation. On 
the other hand, mills that were able to keep 
open flour sales ahead of their wheat stocks 
— who were in effect short on wheat — 
reaped certain advantages if they could ob- 
tain requisite supplies of raw material.* 


Basic DIFFICULTIES OF THE INDUSTRY 


More serious, however, than these tempo- 
rary factors are certain fundamental con- 
ditions in the American milling industry. 
Since the effective milling capacity of the 
country is probably over 250 million bar- 
rels a year and annual production is only 
about half as large, a notable excess of 
capacity is evident. Even in the peak 
months of September—October 1925, identi- 


‘The July future frequently stands below the May 
cash for seasonal reasons, but this does not complicate 
the milling situation, since the mills are then cutting 
down stocks in anticipation of new-crop wheat. 

2In Canada the relations of cash and futures prices 
were fairly normal throughout the year; hence Cana- 
dian mills were regularly in position to buy cash 
wheat and hedge with the sale of futures contracts 
until the flour could be disposed of. 

®Some millers lean constitutionally toward the 
first practice, others to the second. The best concerns 
adapt their operations to circumstances and operate 
according to one or the other practice, though not 
always with the same dexterity and flexibility. 


cal mills reporting to the Department of 
Commerce were operating on the average 
at only 62 or 63 per cent of capacity. 

Some excess of milling capacity through 
much of the year is inevitable because of 
the seasonal character of the flour trade. 
More and more it is becoming common 
practice for mills to make heavy advance 
sales of flour during the first three months 
of the crop year. Although wholesalers and 
retailers do not stock up heavily for the 
household trade, large baking concerns are 
prone to purchase from 50 to 70 per cent 
of their year’s requirements during July— 
September. The export market is also gen- 
erally better in the summer and autumn 
than in later months. Consequently milling 
activity shows a marked seasonal variation: 
it is at a low level in April, May, and June, 
rises sharply from June to October, de- 
clines sharply to December, and then, after 
a slight recovery in January, declines gradu- 
ally until April. The October peak aver- 
ages about 50 per cent above the spring low. 

The excess of capacity in 1925-26, as 
usual, was greatest in the Minneapolis area, 
least in the Buffalo region. Buffalo mills 
possess signal advantages in transportation 
costs, proximity to centers of population, 
and the opportunity to mill Canadian wheat 
for home consumption and export of flour. 
Southwestern milis possess substantial ad- 
vantages in drawing supplies from a neigh- 
boring area of expanding wheat production, 
in serving an expanding regional popula- 
tion, and in transportation rates. Though 
not much overbuilt, in the past year they 
were greatly handicapped by the short crop 
of winter wheat in the Southwest. In Min- 
nesota the industry is heavily overbuilt: 
though favored by fair crops of spring 
wheat in 1925, it continues to suffer from 
relatively contracting supplies of wheat, 
moderate expansion of population in its do- 
mestic market area, high freight rates, and 
competition from newer milling centers. 
Thus Minnesota milling concerns find it 
advantageous to install new units in Kansas 
and Buffalo, while unable to operate all 
their existing units in Minnesota. In a 
smaller way, differences in operating con- 
ditions are developing in other parts of the 
country. With sharp competition between 
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mills and price-depressing tactics of large 
baking companies, returns from the active 
equipment cannot carry the idle mills. 

The American milling industry faces 
liquidation and readjustment that will vary 
from region to region. There is much redun- 
dant capacity and equipment that cannot 
be put in operation or carried indefinitely 
on the books. Since the war, the milling in- 
dustry has carried on in vague hopes of 
improvement, and in considerable meas- 
ure postponed readjustments. These now 
appear inevitable, especially in view of 
the declining trend of flour exports. The 
process will involve writing down plant in- 
ventories,' dismantling obsolete mills, elimi- 
nating superfluous equipment and high-cost 
units even though technically efficient, and 
financial reorganization. Some integration 
of flour mills and bakeries has taken place 
and more may be attempted, though in 
general we question the wisdom of such 
moves.? Much more promising is the widen- 
ing adoption of the policy, already em- 
ployed by a few long-established companies 
and some new consolidations, of having 
under one management mills in several dif- 
ferent regions. This policy makes it possible 
for a company to reduce losses from year- 
to-year variations in regional wheat sup- 
plies, and to take advantage of freight rates 
on wheat and flour as well as of favorable 
labor and power costs. 

The hope is frequently expressed that an 
export outlet might be found in the Orient 
for the outturn of mills located east of the 
Rocky Mountains. We are skeptical of any 
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such development in the near future. There 
are indications of a trend from rice to 
wheat in Asia, though the exact relations 
are far from clear. This potential market 
may in time become important to American 
flour milling as a whole, but this prospect 
can have no direct effect on impending 
reorganizations within the industry. Flour 
milling is overextended in the Pacific Coast 
states, which still raise both representative 
and mediocre wheats that must pass into 
export. Mills in these states enjoy advan- 
tages over mills farther east, in the Asiatic 
trade, by reason of high costs of shipping 
flour overland to Pacific ports or through 
Atlantic or gulf ports into the Pacific. It is 
impossible to picture mills in the Missis- 
sippi Valley now competing in Asiatic mar- 
kets with western Canadian mills. 

For several years flour millers have been 
co-operating with bakers in attempts to in- 
crease the consumption of wheat flour and 
other wheaten products, chiefly by adver- 
tising in various forms. We are unable to 
find statistical evidence that these efforts 
have to date attained success. Possibly they 
may have checked the downward trend of 
flour consumption, of which there is sta- 
tistical indication. Prices of baked goods 
remain fairly high relative to the price of 
flour; this does not make for expansion in 
consumption. But the causes of low per 
capita consumption of flour are more fun- 
damental than mere price considerations 
of the magnitude involved, and probably 
too deep-seated to be materially influenced 
by advertising campaigns.’ 


V. CONSUMPTION OF WHEAT IN 1925-26 


In 1923-24, as a result of abundant crops 
and low prices of bread grains, world con- 
sumption of wheat (and rye as well) was 


*This process may be accelerated by uniform 
accounting methods which the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration is attempting to introduce. 


?See C. L. Alsberg, Combination in the American 
Bread-Baking Industry, Stanford University Press, 
1926, chapter viii. 

*See “The Decline in Per Capita Consumption of 
Flour in the United States,” Wuerat Srupiss, July 1926. 


*See ibid., December 1924, I, 11-31, and November 
1925, II, 21-29. 


unusually high. In 1924-25, under reverse 
conditions, consumption was almost uni- 
versally reduced to low proportions.‘ In 
1925-26, with large crops and fairly high 
prices, consumption was much higher than 
in 1924-25, and in some countries of conti- 
nental Europe higher than in 1923-24. 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


As we have shown elsewhere, flour con- 
sumption in the United States has tended 
downward for many years, and has been 
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on a distinctly lower level since the war. 
No precise statement of current production, 
stocks, and consumption can be made for 
the last three years, for in spite of the bien- 
nial census of manufactures (1925 data not 
yet available), the monthly milling census 
(from July 1923), and official reports of 
city mill stocks (since June 30, 1925), large 
gaps exist in our information as to both 
production and stocks of flour. Table 8 


TABLE 8.—APPROXIMATE PRODUCTION AND DISpo- 
SITION OF FLOUR IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1923-26 


(Million barrels, except as noted) 


1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 
RrOCUClHONGer em tie sick sean: > 126.4 | 120.0 | 120.4 
ING UEKI OILS aiaroinc fe erences alrfal iy ese) 95 
Shipments to possessions..... 67 6 6 
Apparent disappearance..... 108.7 | 105.5 | 110.8 
Change in flour stocks”...... = lh = O Nab 8 
Approximate consumption...| 108.8 | 106.4 | 109.7 
Equivalent in wheat 

CRUNORADUSReIS) oR. ares an 503.6 | 487.5 | 509.0 
PemCapitae(VUSREIS)in nn. es - 4,47| 426) 4.39 


«See Appendix Table XXVI and corresponding data for 
1923-24. 

® Based on estimates in Russell’s Commercial Review. 

¢ Converted at ratios calculated from milling census fig- 
ures, namely 4.63 for 1923-24, 4.58 for 1924-25, and 4.64 for 
1925-26, although the rate of extraction probably averages 
lower on domestic flour than on export flour. 


presents an approximate calculation, but 
there are grounds for believing the figures 
too high. These data suggest that flour 
consumption in 1925-26 was about 110 mil- 
lion barrels, equivalent to some 509 million 
bushels of wheat. This means about 4.4 
bushels per capita, somewhat less than in 
1923-24 but considerably more than in 1924— 
25, when there appeared a decided reduc- 


1Wueart Stupies, July 1926, Il, 265-274. 

?See note to Appendix Table XXVI. 

* See Wueat Srupies, November 1925, II, 27-29. 
*See Appendix Table XXI. 


5 Over a period of several recent years, this item 
has averaged four-tenths of a bushel per capita. 
Wuear Srupies, June 1926, II, 242. This ratio would 
suggest a normal for 1925-26 of about 46 million 
bushels. 


®See Appendix Tables VI, XXI. 


7See Appendix Table XXI, and Wuear Srunirs, De- 
cember 1924, I, 53. 
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tion explained only in part by the unusually 
high yield of flour from the 1924 crop.* 

Domestic feed use of wheat in 1925-26, 
however, was evidently substantially re- 
duced. Indeed, the current official estimate 
of the crop of 1925 (666.5 million bushels) 
would lead to the impossible inference that 
feed use, including dockage, was less than 10 
million bushels, unless, as seems very im- 
probable, heavy drafts upon invisible stocks 
were made during the year. The use of our 
tentative estimate of 700 million bushels for 
the crop points to a figure of 40 million 
bushels for feed and waste.‘ So low a figure 
seems not unreasonable in view of the small 
size, good quality, and high prices of the 
1925 crop of wheat, and the relative abun- 
dance and low prices of corn and other 
feed grains. But it can hardly have been 
materially less than this.° 

Seed use of wheat in 1925-26 was consid- 
erably less than in 1924-25, when extensive 
reseeding of winter-killed acreage raised 
the figure, but was larger than in 1923-24 
because of the larger area planted.°® 

According to our calculations, which in- 
clude a revision of the official crop esti- 
mate and approximations discussed above, 
total domestic use, as in 1924—25, was around 
630 million bushels. 


In OTHER EXPORTING COUNTRIES 


In Canada, grain milled for domestic flour 
consumption was about the same as in each 
of the two preceding years, roughly 42 
million bushels. Seed requirements were 
slightly higher because of increased acreage 
planted in 1926. But unmerchantable grain, 
loss in cleaning, and other feed and waste 
were apparently even less than in 1924-25, 
after the much smaller crop of 1924, and 
much less than from the larger crop of 1923. 
No precise statements can yet be made, 
since the crops of 1924 and 1925 were both 
apparently underestimated. We are, how- 
ever, disposed to estimate total domestic 
use in each of the past two years at about 
104 million bushels, nearly 10 million less 
than the high figure in 1923-24 and still 
more below the exceptionally high figure 
of 1922-23, when poor quality and low 
prices apparently led to extremely heavy 
feed use.’ 
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Argentine requirements for consumption 
and seed usually amount to around 70 mil- 
lion bushels a year; the remainder of the 
crop plus the carryover January 1 can usu- 
ally be counted upon for export during the 
year and carryover out. The 1925-26 crop, 
however, was of such poor quality that the 
whole basis of calculations has been altered. 
Seed requirements per acre increased; con- 
siderable grain was unmillable; millable 
grain yielded less than the usual flour per 
unit of wheat. According to the latest offi- 
cial calculations, including a special stock- 
taking as of August 21, domestic use of 
wheat in 1926 may reach 95 million bush- 
els... This does not imply increased con- 
sumption of flour or increased use of good 
wheat for feed. It merely means that, from 
the standpoint of use, the recent crop was 
much smaller than its physical measure 
implied. Out of this year’s crop, the same 
size as last year’s, the exportable surplus as 
calculated from official estimates is around 
96 million bushels as compared with 121 
(exports 1925 plus addition to carryover) in 
the calendar year 1925. So extreme an ex- 
perience is comparatively rare, but it indi- 
cates the importance of considering crop 
quality as well as quantity. 

In Australia, on the other hand, the un- 
usually high quality of the crop of 1925-26 
probably reduced in some degree domestic 
milling requirements and feed use. Though 
reliable evidence is not yet at hand, we are 
disposed to estimate domestic use in the 
year ending July 31, 1926, as 44 million 
bushels as compared with about 46 million 
bushels in the preceding year of large crop.’ 


* See especially official statements in Revista Sema- 
nal, September 14, 1926, p. 2; below, pp. 108-9; and 
Appendix Table XXI. The following summary, in mil- 
lion bushels, is significant: 


Exportable surplus January 1, 1926.. 13.6 
INEWECLODighy eratetr ethic etter rere teste 191.1 204.7 
Id-qooicy dewey Goon nonocugne 69.8 
Exports, August 1-21 (approximate) 1.8 
Exportable surplus August 21 (re- 

vised official estimate)............ 38.3 109.9 
Balance for seed, food, feed, and waste 94.8 


*See Appendix Table XXI. 
*See Appendix Table XX. 
*See Appendix Tables III, IV, XIII. 
°See Appendix Tables III, XIV, XX. 
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In India, in consequence of the mediocre 
crops harvested in the spring of 1925 and 
1926, and much higher prices, domestic 
utilization was apparently further reduced 
in 1925-26, to lower levels than any since 
the very poor crop of 1921.2 But lack of 
reliable data on carryovers renders impos- 
sible any precise statement. 

In Soviet Russia wheat consumption, and 
total bread-grain consumption as well, ap- 
parently reached in 1925-26 much the high- 
est level since the war, as a result of the 
great increase in the wheat crop and the 
moderate exports of wheat and rye.* Un- 
doubtedly the real increase over 1924-25 
was much smaller than is suggested by the 
statistics of crop less exports, for a consid- 
erable portion of the 1925 crops must have 
been retained to replenish seriously de- 
pleted stocks. 

In the exporting countries of the lower 
Danube basin, domestic use of wheat was 
apparently heavy in 1925-26, and strikingly 
heavier than in 1924-25. This was chiefly 
the consequence of large crops and low 
quality, but it reflects in part a rising trend 
of wheat consumption in this area.’ Rou- 
mania’s exports were restricted by export 
duties, railway charges, and shipping diffi- 
culties, and Hungarian flour exports by 
high tariffs in countries which furnish her 
natural markets. Since carryovers in were 
unusually small and carryovers out were 
fairly large (though chiefly of low-quality 
grain), actual consumption was doubtless 
less than the difference between crop and 
net exports. 


In Europe (Ex-RussiA) AS A WHOLE 


A rough indication of consumption in 
wheat in Europe (ex-Russia) is given by 
Table 9, showing the total crop plus net 
imports of this area considered as a unit. 
Carryovers are disregarded for lack of data, 
hence the variation from year to year is 
exaggerated. Data on imports and exports 
are not entirely complete, and neither pro- 
duction nor trade statistics are wholly ac- 
curate. Figures for 1925-26 are especially 
subject to revision. Pre-war and post-war 
data are not altogether comparable because 
of boundary changes. Nevertheless, the 
data justify a few significant conclusions. 


CONSUMPTION IN 1925-26 


Variations in crops from year to year are 
much larger than variations in net imports, 
to a degree that cannot be explained by ad- 
justment of carryovers. After short Euro- 
pean crops, as in 1920-21, 1922-23, and 
1924-25, available supplies and consump- 
tion are reduced; in years of large crops, 
as in alternate years including 1925-26, 
available supplies and consumption are 
increased. Most continental countries do 
not adjust imports to domestic crops so as 


TABLE 9.—WHEAT Crops, NET Imports, AND Sup- 
PLIES OF EUROPE (Ex-RussiA), 1920—26* 


(Million bushels) 
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years, are summarized for importing coun- 
tries of Europe in Table 10. According 
to present information, wheat supplies for 
consumption or net additions to carryover 
in this area were about 1,600 million bush- 
els—over 100 million above the figure for 
1924-25 and even more above the average 
for the five years 1920-25. Actual consump- 
tion was probably larger than in 1924—25, 
though by less than these figures suggest, 
and probably about the same as in 1923-24. 


TABLE 10.—APPARENT DOMESTIC UTILIZATION OF 
WHEAT By EUROPEAN IMPORTING COUNTRIES* 


(Million bushels) 


Crop year Crops Net imports Supplies 
02 (V2.4 peer oe ecie 947 568 1,515 
4 10) [Se eee 1,216 524 1,740 
LO SO SR a wets 1,044 595 1,599 
WO23= 245 ests tas es 1,261 551 1,812 
WODAR OD oa ec = oe 1,058 622 1,680 
9 25—2 Gis cee 1 it 15399) 463 1,862 

Average 

9 09 EAS eon cre 1,348 407 1,755 
92 OL Metece ees nie 1,105 563 1,668 


* See Appendix Tables II and XIV. Net imports com- 
puted by adding the official statistics for countries reporting 
net imports and subtracting net exports of Danube coun- 
tries. A few estimates are included. Since crop estimates 
are far from accurate, and trade figures are incomplete and 
imperfect, these statistics have an appreciable margin of 
error. 


to secure uniform supplies from year to 
year. In the past crop year, with by far the 
largest wheat crop since the war, Europe’s 
net imports were reduced to the lowest 
volume for several years, but available 
supplies and presumably consumption ex- 
ceeded the high figure of 1923-24 and even 
more the 5-year pre-war average. Since 
good crops of other cereals and potatoes 
were general also, there is no question that 
Europe’s supplies of basic foodstuffs and 
feedstuffs were unusually ample in 1925-26. 
It is also of interest to observe the rising 
trend of wheat consumption from the low 
levels reached during and immediately after 
the war, accompanying the recovery in Eu- 
ropean wheat production. 


In EurorEAN IMPORTING COUNTRIES 


More detailed data concerning available 
supplies of wheat, for the past three crop 


Country 1920-25 
average 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 

British Isles ... Ziel 299.0 281.8 263 .6 
Italy eee DiS a2 294.7 258.9 803.8 
Genmaniyareenet 147.3 BoP? 170.1 175.6 
KrancCemamnecmes 320.7 829.0 Bee a 341.1 
Beloiumipaaeerce 50.5 One: 52.0 54.0 
Netherlands ... 29.5 33-0 SiO 33-0 
Scandinavia ... 38.4 48.1 B19)08) Ago 
Switzerland 18.0 20.7 17.0 1@aik 
INTISORE oc 5.6 50068 24.8% 32.9 25.0% Maat 
Czecho-Slovakia 49.9 57.4 Deed: 61.0 
PONG! 5 s006500 41.8 BY 49.6 bobed 
Baltic States . Niles ar 3s RAG" UGE 
Spain, Portugal Sts NAD) USK Gres ho II 
Greece 2.2.06 -5 Do 33-4 30.4 32.08 

OTA ee NWeZ7Ololl | Usayvissosd || 48s |! Woes? 


*See Appendix Table XX for details and qualifying 
notes. «Net imports partially estimated. 


In the British Isies the apparent domestic 
utilization of wheat, which had been nearly 
300 million bushels in 1923-24, when sup- 
plies were abundant and prices were low, 
and about 282 million bushels in 1924~25, 
was further reduced in 1925-26, to some 
264 million bushels. British wheat harvests 
were slightly smaller in 1925 than in 1924, 
when they had been the smallest since the 
war and below the pre-war average.’ Since 
the British Isles import some four-fifths of 
their requirements, the tightness of the in- 
ternational! wheat position in 1925-26, as in 
1924-25, affected them severely. Hand-to- 
mouth buying by British importers and 
millers was the rule almost throughout the 


1See Appendix Table III. 
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year. The coal strike strengthened this ten- 
dency. Huge unemployment throughout the 
year, and in the last third of the crop year 
increased unemployment attendant upon 
the strike, reduced food requirements and 
made for economy in consumption of food 
in general and in bread among other things." 
By reason of these conditions peculiar to 
Great Britain, this important wheat-con- 
suming area was an exception to the gen- 
eral statement of increased consumption. 

In the wheat-importing countries of con- 
tinental Europe, increased consumption of 
wheat was apparently fairly universal in 
1925-26. Except in three or four countries, 
where large crops of rye and potatoes re- 
duced wheat requirements, even 1923-24 
records were generally equalled or ex- 
ceeded. Official measures to restrict con- 
sumption of wheat, which had been fairly 
common in 1924—25,? were generally (except 
in Italy) abolished, suspended, or relaxed 
in 1925-26, although late in the year fresh 
regulations were established in France, 
Belgium, and Italy in view of low stocks, 
rising prices of flour and bread, depreci- 
ating exehanges, and poor crop prospects. 

The greatest increase in apparent con- 
sumption occurred in Spain, where the crop 
of 1925 was large and exports were pro- 
hibited until May 27, 1926. A considerable 
part of the crop, however, was carried over 
into 1926-27. 

In France consumption reached the high- 
est level since the war. Actual utilization 
was probably higher than the figures in 
Table 10 suggest, for the carryover out was 
apparently much below the carryover in. 
Part of the increase was due to the low 
average quality of the crop, and to the rela- 
tively low level of domestic wheat prices 
prevailing until late in the year. Increased 
consumption was also favored by substan- 
tial relaxation of regulations, enforced in 


1In this connection, reference should be made to 
evidence that in Great Britain, as well as the United 
States, consumption of flour and bread shows a de- 
clining trend. James Meikle, in Northwestern Miller, 
July 21, 1926, pp. 222, 248. 


* See WuHeEaT Srupies, November 1925, II, 24-25. 
* At first 8 per cent, and from June 20, 10 per cent. 


*The 30 per cent increase in rates on April 6 only 
partially offset the depreciation of the franc. 
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1924-25, requiring high extraction and 
admixture of substitutes; although from 
May 10, 1926, wheat flour was required to 
contain a considerable fraction of substi- 
tute cereals.* On the other hand, the depre- 
ciation of the exchange tended to restrict 
imports, and the tariff, which had been 
virtually suspended through the first seven 
months of 1925, was in force until July 3, 
1926, when a refund of duty on wheat 
imported and used for bread-making was 
again temporarily authorized.* 

In Italy apparent consumption in 1925-26 
was even higher than in 1923-24 and far 
above the pre-war average. The increase 
is noteworthy in view of the high tariff in 
force throughout the year, the resulting high 
level of wheat prices, the continuance of 
measures requiring millers to produce a 
flour of high extraction, and a good crop of 
corn. The figures may overstate the actual 
consumption, for the crop of 1925 may have 
been overestimated, and imports in the clos- 
ing months of the year were especially 
heavy when a poor crop was in prospect 
for 1926; but there is no evidence of a large 
increase in carryover. Though seed require- 
ments were somewhat increased and eco- 
nomic conditions were fairly prosperous, it 
is difficult adequately to account for the 
heavy domestic utilization which the figures 
suggest for 1925-26. In Italy, however, 
there is evidence of a rising trend in wheat 
consumption both per capita and even more 
in absolute amount. 

In Germany the increase was remarkable 
for several reasons. The rye crop was much 
larger in 1925 than in 1923 or 1924, rye 
prices were especially depressed, and the 
government issued propaganda urging a 
greater use of rye. The wheat was of good 
quality, much better than in the present 
year. Business depression prevailed and 
there was large unemployment. New tar- 
iffs on wheat and flour operated to raise do- 
mestic prices of wheat after exports ceased 
in March. Throughout the year wheat prices 
were much higher than in 1923-24, when 
wheat was an extremely cheap food. In 
spite of these factors, wheat bread evidently 
held the high place in the diet which it had 
had, under very different conditions, in 
1921-22 and 1924-25. 
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VI. STOCKS AND CARRYOVERS 


CARRYOVERS INTO 1925-26 


The crop year opened, as we have seen, 
with fairly low stocks of old wheat. In 
Europe generally hold-over stocks of native 
wheat were exceptionally low, in conse- 
quence of poor crops in 1924 and assurance 
of large crops in 1925. Stocks of import 
wheat were fairly considerable in France, 
Italy, Germany, and Czecho-Slovakia, but 
elsewhere low as a result of reduced im- 
ports late in 1924-25 in the face of high 
prices and good prospects for 1925 crops. 
Oriental stocks, after light imports in 1924—- 
25, were presumably moderate to low. In 
Canada, after a short crop, stocks were un- 
usually small. In the United States, Argen- 
tina, and Australia,? initial stocks of old 
wheat were moderate—low by comparison 
with the preceding two years but the less 
depleted because of reduced exports late in 
1924-25. For the latter reason, stocks afloat 
were the lowest since the war and even 
slightly below the pre-war average. Visible 
supplies in exporting countries and afloat, 
including some new wheat in the United 
States, were seasonably low on August 1, 
1925, and still lower on September 1. 

Nevertheless, with good harvests in sight 
outside the United States, the carryovers 
into 1925-26 were, so to speak, normally 
low. Coupled with the light crop of Ameri- 
can winter wheat, the position of stocks was 
such as to make for tightness of supplies 
until European and Canadian harvests be- 
came available, but not such as to excite 
apprehension. Indeed, trading develop- 
ments in the early months of 1925-26 belied 
common convictions as to the degree to 
which stocks had been depleted in Euro- 
pean importing countries. 


1 See above, p. 78, and Appendix Tables XXII, XXV; 
also WueEatT Srupies, November 1925, II, 29-33. 


_ * Australia’s exportable surplus on August 1, at 
the time considered by Broomhall to be virtually ex- 
hausted, permitted exports of 15 million bushels 
before January 1. 

* Weekly data for Argentina, and monthly data for 
Argentina and Australia, are of much less significance 
both because of incompleteness of data and because of 
the limited use of grain elevators in those countries. 


4Cf. chart in WuHeEar Strupies, November 1925, II, 32. 


THE LEVEL OF VISIBLE SUPPLIES 


Weekly data on “visible supplies” of 
wheat, available for North America, Great 
Britain, and afloat,’ are significant though 
imperfect measures of changes in trading 
stocks of international importance. Chart 
6 (p. 106) presents a view of these statistics 
in a form permitting comparisons of the 
past three crop years. Practically through- 
out the year total visibles were lower than 
in either of the two preceding years, when 
international trade had been substantially 
larger than in 1925-26 and visible supplies 
had been high. They were, however, not 
very different from visible supplies in 1922-— 
23,4 when the United States crop was much 
larger, and European crops much smaller. 

In the United States visible supplies were 
consistently small, and both maximum and 
minimum figures were unusually small. 
Bradstreet’s figures, here used, never ex- 
ceeded 60 million bushels, and fell, late in 
June 1926, to below 15 million. The princi- 
pal cause was the small harvest of winter 
wheat, resulting in a small total crop in 
1925. But wheat growers generally, and 
particularly in the Pacific Northwest and 
the soft winter-wheat states, were strongly 
disposed to hold their wheat through the 
autumn, partly because they had lost in 
1924 by rapid early marketing, and partly 
because, with the short crop, they had 
grounds for anticipating high prices behind 
the tariff wall. An appreciable portion of 
visible supplies, during the first half of the 
crop year, was still owned by farmers or 
their co-operative marketing associations 
and not, as usual, by private grain dealers 
and millers. Such holding by farmers, and 
the low level of fluid visibles, created spe- 
cial difficulties for millers and exporters. 

Canadian visibles, on the other hand, 
were relatively large after new-crop wheat 
came to market in large volume in Septem- 
ber 1925. They were naturally much larger 
than in 1924-25, after a much smaller crop; 
and on the whole they were comparable 
with the visibles of 1923-24 after a consid- 
erably larger crop, though they did not 
reach as high levels. Statistically viewed, 
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the high trading stocks in Canada largely 
counterbalanced the small stocks in the 
United States; but since they were predomi- 
nantly controlled by the strong Canadian 
Pool, North American stocks as a whole 
were more tightly held than heretofore. 
Visibles afloat and in Great Britain were 
consistently below figures for correspond- 
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connection are Appendix Table XI, showing 
monthly receipts at primary markets in the 
United States and Canada, and data on 
international shipments (above, pp. 90-91). 

The increase in United States visibles in 
July and August 1925, was very moderate, 
owing to the ready absorption, chiefly by 
millers, of the restricted marketings of win- 


Cuart 6.—VIsIBLE WHEAT SUPPLIES IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA, UNITED KINGDOM, AND AFLOAT, 
WEEKLY FROM AvuGuST 1923* 
(Million bushels) 
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*Data from Price Current-Grain Reporter, Canadian Grain 


ing dates in the two preceding years, until 
late in the crop year. This was due in part 
to the limited import requirements of Eu- 
rope; in part to reluctant, restricted buying, 
even by Great Britain, which characterized 
most of the crop year; and also in part, in 
the first few months of 1926, to the fact that 
the bulk of the shipments were from the 
nearest source, North America, and ship- 
ments from Argentina, Australia, and India, 
which remain afloat much longer, were un- 
usually light. 


CHANGES IN VISIBLE SUPPLIES 


Certain features of the movement through 
the crop year, as revealed by the chart, de- 
serve explanation. Pertinent also in this 
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Statistics, and Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 


ter wheat. The sharp rise in September 
reflected heavy marketings of spring wheat. 
The unseasonal decline in October reflected 
light marketings and heavy mill absorption 
at the lowest prices of the year. The recov- 
ery in November—December represented a 
response to substantial advances in prices. 
The sharp rise in July 1926—extraordinary 
at this season—was the result of extremely 
heavy marketings of new winter wheat, 
promptly available because of the extensive 
use of harvester-thresher combines in cut- 
ting the dry wheat of the Southwest; this 
occurred in spite of heavy mill purchases. 
Canadian visibles rose from their mini- 
mum earlier than usual and with extreme 
sharpness in the six weeks ending in mid- 
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October, in consequence of early harvests 
and favorable threshing weather. The 
marked slackening that followed reflected 
the double influence of mill absorption and 
export shipments, on the one hand, and 
rainy weather seriously interrupting thresh- 
ing operations on the other. Better weather 
soon permitted marketings to exceed dis- 
tribution to mills and ocean vessels, until 
late in December when the bulk of the crop 
had reached primary markets. Thereafter 
the visible declined gradually until toward 
the opening of lake navigation, the lateness 
of which was reflected in the later occur- 
rence of rapid decline in the visible. 

The movement of visibles afloat and in 
Great Britain presented more irregularities. 
The decline in August-September reflected 
light shipments prior to the availability of 
Canadian grain, for other exporters had 
little to offer and importers found it possi- 
ble to await better opportunities. The rise 
in October reflected unusually heavy ship- 
ments from Canada. The November reces- 
sion was due in part to bad threshing 
weather in Canada, which not only re- 
stricted marketings but delayed shipments 
until damp grain could be dried; and in 
part to restricted purchases during the price 
advance caused by news of the disaster to 
the Argentine crop. The advance in Janu- 
ary—February, though smaller than usual, 
was due largely to heavy shipments from 
Australia and more moderate exports from 
Argentina. The subsequent decline reflected 
subsiding shipments from North America 
and Australia, only partially offset by in- 
creasing shipments from Argentina. The ad- 
vance from mid-May to mid-June, unusual 
at this season, was due to heavy shipments 
from Canada after the late opening of navi- 
gation. The ensuing recession followed the 
general slackening of exports, to be inter- 
rupted by substantial shipments from the 
American gulf ports in mid-July. 

The curve of total visibles reflects clearly 
the influence of all three components in 
August, of the North American components 
in September—October, of the Canadian 
in November—December, and of the United 
States component in July 1926. In general, 
however, because of compensatory influ- 
ences, its course, though on a lower level, 
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does not differ strikingly from that of the 
two previous years. 


OuTWARD CARRYOVERS IN NortTH AMERICA 


The Canadian carryover on July 31, 1926, 
was Officially estimated at 35.6 million bush- 
els, a figure about midway between the low 
level of 1925 and the high level of 1924. 
Though earlier figures, available for Sep- 
tember 1 only, are not comparable, this 
year’s figure may be regarded as about 
average in size and in distribution. 

The principal components of the United 
States carryover as of July 1, so far as 
they are available for several years past, 
are shown in Chart 7 for each post-war 


CuaAart 7.—WHEAT STOCKS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Juty 1, 1919-26, wiru ComparIsons* 
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year and in significant averages. The total 
of these three items, 60 million bushels, was 
by far the lowest since 1919, and substan- 
tially below pre-war and post-war averages. 
Each component was low. Stocks east of 
the Rockies were especially depleted, but in 
the Pacific Northwest the carryover was 
larger than usual because of restricted mar- 


See Appendix Table XXII. 
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ketings. Moreover, the small item of visible 
supplies may have contained a little new- 
crop wheat; to this extent the true carry- 
over may be overstated. 

The other principal component of the 
American carryover is city mill stocks of 
wheat and flour, for which data have been 
available only for the past year. Table 11 
summarizes comparative figures for June 
30, 1925 and 1926. The summary shows 
that while flour stocks of city mills were 
slightly lower this year than last, the com- 
bined wheat and flour stocks of city mills 
(excluding items clearly included in other 


TABLE 11.—Sum™Mary oF City MILL Stocks, 
JUNE 30, 1925 aNp 1926* 


(Million bushels) 


1925 1926 
Reported stocks of wheat....... BY408) 35-8 
Ofsilourtaswhealaacchi oa 15.4 14.4 
ANOUGIM | 4 eh den meitomarnem ety ee Oro 47.7 50.2 
Less items included in other car- 
LV OMELET cee een tics 5.6 5.0 
BalanCemere cer Meteo eet coer: 42.1 44.7 
Raised from 87.4 to 100 per cent’ 48.2 51.1 


* Condensed from Appendix Table XXIII. 


« Reporting mills produced 87.4 per cent of the wheat 
flour output reported in the biennial census of 1923. 


components of the reported carryover) 


were about 51 million bushels, some 3 mil- 
lion larger than last year. This fact is sur- 
prising, for in view of the general position 
at the opening of the crop year 1925-26, the 
tightness of the domestic market during the 
year, and the general position at the close, 
a reduction would have seemed more natu- 
ral. Heavy mill purchases early in June 
1926 may have been a contributing cause.* 
Moreover, city mill stocks on June 30, 1926, 
may have included a few million bushels of 
new wheat. It is significant that the item “in 
transit,” including a large quantity “bought 
to arrive,’ was reported as 6.7 million 
bushels on June 30 as compared with 3.3 
million bushels on March 31, when this item 
was first segregated; and mills bought 


*See below, p. 115. 


* Other data, given in Appendix Table XXIV, show 
flour stocks higher this year on July 1 than last year. 


* See above, p. 79. 
*See Appendix Table XXI. 
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heavily of new wheat at the low prices that 
accompanied heavy marketings late in 
June. Reports as of June 15 might have 
shown mill stocks lower instead of higher 
than last year. 

For other components of the carryover 
no satisfactory data are available. Russell’s 
estimates of flour stocks which, though in- 
complete, partially duplicate city mill stocks 
of flour, show a total of 6.5 million barrels 
on July 1, 1926, as compared with 5.9 mil- 
lion in 1925.” It is fairly safe to assume that 
flour stocks in bakeries and trade channels 
were moderately low this year, but no i 
pendable evidence is at hand. 

All told, the American carryover of ala 
wheat on June 30, 1926, was considerably 
less than usual, and normally so because of 
the tight domestic position in 1925-26, 
heavy early marketings of new winter 
wheat, and the accompanying substantial 
price recessions. The stated figures may be 
excessive, because including some new-crop 
wheat. Even with allowance for this possi- 
bility, the carryover exceeded expectations, 
and was larger than can be reconciled with 
the official estimate of the 1925 crop.® 


SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE STOCKS ON 
Avaust 1, 1926 


Australian stocks on August 1, 1926, were 
unusually low, after relatively heavy ship- 
ments out of a small crop. Indeed exports 
through July exceeded the maximum ex- 
portable surplus calculable from the official 
crop estimate. A recent revision of the crop 
estimate, raising it by 6 million bushels, 
suggests that the supplies on August 1 were 
about 28 million bushels, including prob- 
ably 7 or 8 million bushels for export in 
August—December.* 

Argentine stocks and exportable sur- 
pluses, like the recent crop and its distribu- 
tion, have been unusually difficult to 
estimate. On April 9, 1926, when the official 
estimate of the crop put the figure at 191 
million bushels, the same as the year be- 
fore, consumption and seed were estimated 
at the high figure of 77.2 million, deduction 
of 9.5 million was made for poor quality, 
and the exportable surplus for the year, in- 
cluding exports to April 9, was estimated 
at 118 million bushels. This, however, in- 
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cluded the carryover on January 1, esti- 
mated at 13.6 million bushels.t In view of 
continued uncertainty, the Ministry of Agri- 
culture made a special investigation as of 
August 21, to determine as closely as pos- 
sible the amount and distribution of wheat 
and flour stocks. The result showed a total 
of 55.2 million bushels. Deducting a normal 
allowance for consumption to the end of 
1926, the exportable balance August 21 
worked out at 38.3 million bushels, some 7.7 
million bushels less than on the basis of the 
calculations as of April 9. This total implies 
stocks on August 1 of about 59 million bush- 
els, including an exportable balance of 40 
million.? The figure for total stocks may be 
too small, but since consumption through 
December is conservatively estimated and 
no allowance is made for carryover on Jan- 
uary 1 for domestic use, the exportable sur- 
plus is probably not understated. By no 
means all of this will be exported before 
January 1, especially since considerable 
poor grain may be carried over to mix with 
better wheat from the new crop. 


EuROPEAN STOCKS AND CARRYOVERS 


On the continent of Europe the large 
crops of 1925 replenished depleted stocks 
of native wheat and kept them, in most 
countries, at a fairly high level through 
most of the year. Consumption, however, 
was fairly heavy, and since imports were 
light, reports of depleted stocks became in- 
creasingly numerous during the spring 
and early summer. That this was true in 
leading continental importing countries is 
confirmed by direct evidence for France, 
and by the fact that Germany and Italy im- 
ported much more heavily in the closing 
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months of the crop year, as well as by the 
course of wheat prices in all three countries. 
For other countries, however, similar evi- 
dence is generally lacking. 

Stocks of import wheat were generally 
unusually moderate in Europe throughout 
the year, at least after the first two months, 
when tariff alterations ceased to encourage 
accumulation of stocks in France and Ger- 
many. Small imports were generally re- 
quired, hopes of lower prices were almost 
continually entertained, and other phases 
of the market position made for restricted 
buying. The British coal strike tended to 
restrict import purchases, partly because it 
was not expected to be prolonged. 

Outward carryovers in Europe appar- 
ently varied greatly from country to coun- 
try. In Great Britain stocks were distinctly 
low—millable domestic wheat largely ex- 
hausted and import stocks light. In France 
import stocks were very low, partly because 
of recent depreciation of the franc, which 
reached a low point late in July; and stocks 
of domestic wheat, though not exhausted, 
were unusually small. In Germany and 
Italy import stocks were larger, because of 
recent heavy imports, but carryovers of na- 
tive wheat were very moderate. In Spain, 
on the other hand, an unusually large carry- 
over of native wheat was reported. In Hun- 
gary and Roumania the carryover was 
evidently of substantial size but of a very 
poor quality. In Bulgaria peasant stocks 
late in the crop year were reported large. 
In Russia the carryover, largely in peasant 
hands, was apparently at least of normal 
size, and much larger than in 1925. In the 
aggregate, outward carryovers in Europe 
were of moderate size. 


VII. WHEAT PRICE MOVEMENTS 


A Broap VIEW 


Before considering in detail the wheat 
price movements of the crop year 1925-26, 
it is well to view these in perspective. 


1Estadistica Agro-Pecuaria, March 1926. Though 
trade experts are said to have been in doubt as to 
whether official statements of the exportable balance 
included or excluded the carryover January 1, and the 
Revista Semanal, organ of the Buenos Aires “Bolsa de 
Commercia,” in its current tables is in error on the 
point, the official account seems quite clear. 


2 Estadistica Agro-Pecuaria, August 1926. 


Chart 8 (p. 110) shows, for the past three 
years, Liverpool and Winnipeg cash prices 
of No. 1 Manitoba Northern, and cash prices 
in five leading American markets weighted 
by volume of cash sales, in the form of 
weekly prices smoothed by a three-week 
moving average. The three years stand out 
in sharp contrast. In 1923-24, the level was 
low—the lowest, indeed, since the war. The 
crop year 1924-25 was characterized by a 
tremendous advance in prices, beginning 
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late in the crop year 1923-24 and culminat- 
ing late in January 1925 at a level higher 
than any since 1920, and 80 cents to $1.15 
a bushel higher than when the rise began. 
Even after substantial recessions, the crop 
year closed with prices some 50 per cent 
higher than those characteristic of 1923-24. 
Early in the crop year 1925-26 prices de- 
clined heavily in Liverpool and Winnipeg, 
on favorable crop developments in Europe, 


Cuart 8.—THE Course oF CASH WHEAT PRICES, 
Juty 1923 Tro SEPTEMBER 1926* 


(U.S. cents per bushel; 3-week moving average; 
logarithmic vertical scale) 
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*Using, for Liverpool and Winnipeg, Friday cash prices 
for No. 1 Manitoba Northern, from Jnternational Crop Re- 
port and Agricultural Statistics; for United States, weighted 
average price of sales in five principal markets, from Crops 
and Markets. 


Russia, Canada, and Argentina, but less 
heavily in the United States because of the 
very short crop of winter wheat here. From 
a low point of early October, however, a 
striking recovery took place, as bad weather 
injured the Canadian harvest, prospects for 
substantial Russian exports diminished, and 
a radical shrinkage in the Argentine crop 
occurred. Radical fluctuations occurred in 
December. After a decline early in 1926 
prices remained comparatively stable in ac- 
tive exporting and importing markets; but 
in the United States substantial declines 
took place both in January—March and 
when new wheat came to market late in 
June. Because of the radical changes dur- 
ing the autumn, price changes were more 
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striking in 1925-26 than in 1923-24, but very 
moderate compared with those of 1924-25. 

The chart also reveals certain striking 
contrasts between Canadian and American 
prices. In 1923-24 a bumper crop in Can- 
ada caused Winnipeg prices to fall far be- 
low the weighted average price in leading 
American markets, though No. 1 Manitoba 
Northern is intrinsically a much more valu- 
able wheat than the average represented in 
the American prices. In 1924—25, as a result 
of a short crop in Canada and a large crop 
in the United States, Winnipeg prices of 
No. 1 Manitoba were almost continuously 
higher than average prices in America. 
Throughout 1925-26, until the end of the 
year, on the other hand, American prices 
were above Canadian. Because of marked 
variation in the size of Canadian crops, 
price changes from year to year were most 
extreme in Canada, but after late in 1925 
fluctuations were very moderate there. 

The general level of wheat prices in 
world markets was only slightly lower in 
1925-26 than in 1924-25, despite the great 
difference in the size of world crops and 
the low prices in the early part of the past 
season. Significant evidence to this effect 
is afforded by the following annual average 
prices of wheat exports from Canada, a 
major exporter, and of wheat imports into 
the United Kingdom, the largest and most 
representative world import market, for the 
past three seasons: 


Crop year United 
Aug.—July Canada Kingdom 
HOS on tena Bhenpmeetin ms imc oun: $0.99 Seo? 
dU PE eV dsy. Uaarecice ae Mer apart. ee cea) Bao 1.54 VEE 
19252 OF Rac: apres aan tees 1.46 1.70 


The explanation, as we have seen (above, 
p. 83), lies chiefly in the difference in dis- 
tribution of the crops of the two years, so 
that in leading international markets a 
tight position obtained. 

In the United States, as shown by Table 12, 
wheat prices averaged distinctly higher in 
1925-26 than in 1924-25. The average farm 
price was higher by about 18 cents a bushel, 
and the average price of the typical grade 
of hard winter wheat by about 28 cents; 
prices of soft winter and hard spring, which 
had been less depressed in 1924-25, rose 
rather less. The rise was due, of course, to 
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the fact that whereas in 1924-25 we had a 
substantial surplus of wheat (especially 
hard winter) for export, in 1925-26 we were 
practically on a domestic basis, with prices 
raised behind the tariff wall, for all wheats 
except durum and Pacific White. The ad- 


TABLE 12.—WEIGHTED AVERAGE WHEAT PRICES IN 
THE UNITED STATES* 
(Dollars per bushel) 


No.2 Hard) No. 1 Dark|No. 2 Amber 
Crop year | Farm |No. 2 Red| Kansas Northern Durum 
July—June price |St. Louis City Minneapolis} Minneapolis 
1919-20.) 2.19} 2.30 2.42 3-00 2.49 
UO 20S Ate LeGon eee 1.88 Ze 2.00 
Ze 2 eal Gee 1.20 1.48 tho ll) 
1922> 23. setet i) absraik  a la} e26 1.07 
1923-24. 2a ede 1 9 105 1.24 1.06 
TO 24= 2 Oe c Oa melane JSON a Os ols 
1925-26. | 1.467) 1.69 1.63 1.65 1.44 
Average | 
1909-14. veehy Tse 200) .99° att) 
1920-25 |'1.21 | 1.45 | 4.81 1.51 1.38 


* Agriculture Yearbook, 1925, pp. 764 ff., and Crops and 
Markets, Monthly Supplement, July 1924, August 1925, 1926. 


4 Provisional approximation by Food Research Institute. 

»No. 1 Northern, which commonly sells from 3 to 5 per 
cent under No. 1 Dark Northern. The latter was not quoted 
prior to August 1, 1917. 


¢No. 2 Durum. 


vance was greatest in hard winter wheats, 
in which the change in size of crop was 
most pronounced. Durum prices alone 
were materially lower in 1925-26 than in 
1924-25, because of reduced demand abroad 
for our export surplus. On the whole, ac- 
cording to Table 12, American wheat prices 
in 1925-26 were 65 per cent or more above 
the 5-year pre-war average. 


THE COURSE OF PRICES 


The general course of wheat prices 
during the crop year can be discussed to 
advantage with the aid of Chart 9 (p. 112), 
which shows daily closing prices of the prin- 
cipal futures in four leading markets. Daily 
prices, though presenting over much detail, 
alone disclose significant swings and turn- 
ing points. Futures prices, while they fail 
to reflect important shifts in levels of cash 
prices during the transition from one crop 
year to another, constitute more homogene- 
ous and more representative series than one 
can secure for cash wheat, and are better 
reflectors of most market influences. 

The outstanding phases of the year’s 
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movements are six: (1) a decline from 
early August until early October, most pro- 
nounced late in September; (2) a moderate © 
rise from early October until about Novem- 
ber 10; (3) a striking advance culminating 
about December 7; (4) a sharp decline fol- 
lowed by an equally sharp recovery in 
December; (5) a moderate downward trend 
through January and February, interrupted 
by a brief recovery around February 1; and 
(6) a period of fluctuations within a com- 
paratively narrow range from March 
through July, marked by brief advances 
and declines in March, April, and July. 

Low prices for the crop year were reg- 
istered early in October; high prices for the 
year, nearly 50 cents above the low, early 
or late in December. Through the latter 
half of the crop year the level of futures 
prices was substantially above the low point 
of the year, but appreciably below the high 
levels reached in December. 

Early in the crop year the international 
position was tight, because European and 
Canadian carryovers were low, supplies 
afloat were small, the United States winter 
wheat crop afforded no material surplus 
for early shipment, the new Canadian crop 
was not yet available, and generally small 
supplies were available for export. These 
factors, however, exerted greater influence 
on cash prices than on futures prices. The 
position. naturaily eased as successive esti- 
mates of the Canadian crop were increased, 
and as European crops and exporters’ sup- 
plies became available, especially from 
Canada; and the September outlook was 
for increasing ease as Canadian, Russian, 
and Argentine wheat should come to mar- 
ket. Russian difficulties in securing grain 
for export, and the disaster to the Argentine 
crop, however, defeated these expectations 
and insured the continuance of a fairly 
tight international position through the rest 
of the year. The tightness was intensified 
in December by speculative action based in 
part on the probably unwarranted reduc- 
tion in the estimate of the American crop. 

The sharp rise early in August was due 
largely to European demands for prompt 
shipment because of harvest rains that re- 
tarded deliveries of native wheats, and to 
reports of deterioration in the North Ameri- 
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can spring-wheat areas. The decline that 
characterized August and September was 
related to enlarging estimates of Northern 
Hemisphere crops, good prospects in Ar- 
gentina, and an easing of international 
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The advance in October and early No- 
vember was caused largely by wet weather 
in Canada, that seriously interrupted the 
threshing, retarded deliveries, lowered 
grades, and threatened heavy losses; and 


CHartr 9.—DartLy CLosING Prices oF PRINCIPAL WHEAT Furures IN Four LEADING MARKETS, 1925-26* 
(U.S. dollars per bushel) 
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demand as European crops became avail- 
able. The rapid decline late in September 
was caused by heavy deliveries of Canadian 
and American spring wheat; excellent 
threshing returns in Canada promising a 
larger crop than had been expected; and 
evidence of increasing competition of Rus- 
sian wheat in European markets leading to 
higher expectations of Russian exports. 


by disappointing shipments and reduced 
expectations from Russia and the Danube. 

The major advance, beginning about No- 
vember 10 and culminating about four 
weeks later, was caused by extreme re- 
ductions in expectations from the new 
Argentine crops. A bumper harvest, indi- 
cating an exceptionally large export surplus, 
had been confidently expected. Within a 
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few weeks serious injury to the crop, both 
in quantity and in quality, was revealed. 
Estimates of the export surplus, upon which 
importers had pinned their hopes of low 
prices, were reduced by 70 to 100 million 
bushels—a very important reduction in a 
year when Canada alone had extensive 
supplies for export. This factor much more 
than offset better reports from Canada and 
exports from Germany and Poland. 

The decline from the high point of early 
December was in part a reaction from the 
extreme to which speculation had carried 
the advance, but it was also due in part to 
a bearish official estimate of the Argentine 
crop, continued heavy receipts and export 
shipments of Canadian wheat, and exports 
by Germany and Poland. The advance 
later in December, most pronounced in 
American markets, was due largely to the 
substantial downward revision in the offi- 
cial estimate of the United States crop. 

The downward trend from January until 
early March was due in part to an increas- 
ing conviction that the revision of the 
American crop estimate was unwarranted, 
to accumulating evidence that the Canadian 
crop had been substantially underestimated, 
and to the failure of urgent European de- 
mand to develop—in a word, to evidence 
that the tightness of the international posi- 
tion had been exaggerated. A strengthening 
factor, however, was the heavy demand 
from the Orient. 

The comparative stability of prices in the 
last five months of the crop year was due 
chiefly to the compensatory nature of new- 
crop news from various producing areas, 
and to the fact that, with larger export 
supplies appearing in North America and 
Australia to offset reductions in Argentina, 
no acute demand for import wheat devel- 
oped. The fluctuations around February 1, 
late in February, in mid-March, and on 
several later occasions were due to short- 
lived variations in speculative sentiment 
and changes in the technical position of the 
futures market.’ 


>The mid-March movement was intensified by va- 
ried interpretations of the estimates of wheat stocks 
in the United States on March 1—the official estimate, 
issued March 9, though showing small stocks, being 
given a bearish construction by the trade. 
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The advance culminating in mid-April 
was due to a complex of factors: confirma- 
tion, in the official report issued April 9, of 
pessimistic expectations of exports from 
Argentina—the largest single factor; cer- 
tainty of material delay in opening lake 
navigation; emphasis on the depletion of 
stocks in Europe, notably in France and 
Germany; and unfavorable reports from 
the spring-wheat belt of North America. 
The subsequent recession was due to light- 
ened export demand, better reports from 
Canada, and improved prospects for Ameri- 
can winter wheat. The advance culminating 
in mid-July was due chiefly to heavy mill 
demand in the United States, increased de- 
mand from Europe following deterioration 
of European crops and certainty that con- 
tinental harvests would be late, a decline in 
prospects for spring-wheat crops and fore- 
casts of small crops of feed grains in 
North America, and increased speculative 
activity. The ensuing reaction, partly due 
to speculative factors, was caused largely 
by better reports from Canada and to 
favorable threshing returns and heavy re- 
ceipts of winter wheat in the United States. 
The advance late in July was due largely to 
a squeezing of short interests, especially in 
Chicago, but in part to unfavorably dry 
weather in Canada. 

Taking the year as a whole, it is clear 
that the catastrophe in Argentina was the 
outstanding price factor. It was the domi- 
nant cause of the major price advance in 
November—December, and resulted in rais- 
ing, to a pronounced degree, the level of 
wheat prices during the rest of the crop year. 
The wheat market rarely experiences so pro- 
nounced a reversal of expectations from an 
important crop so near to harvest, or so 
severe and prolonged reductions in esti- 
mates of exportable supplies. Uncertainty 
concerning the Argentine crop and export 
surplus contributed materially to significant 
minor fluctuations; witness the bearish in- 
fluence of the official estimate of Decem- 
ber 15 and the bullish influence of that of 
April 9. 


COMPARISON OF FUTURES PRICES 


The parallelism of futures prices in the 
different markets, as shown in Chart 9 
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(p. 112), is more striking than the diver- 
gences. Factors arising in a_ particular 
country naturally exerted greater influence 
in that country than in others: examples 
are the sharp declines in Chicago and 
Winnipeg late in September, the extreme 
changes in Buenos Aires from mid-Novem- 
ber to mid-December, and the advance in 
Chicago late in December. Price changes 
in Liverpool were somewhat more moder- 
ate than in export markets, because of 
the compensating action of influences from 
these and many other sources. In late April 
and early May the Liverpool market moved 
at variance with the other markets, because 
of conditions preceding and accompanying 
the coal strike inaugurated May 1 and the 
general strike of May 4-12. It is noteworthy 
that, in a year when the United States was 
not exporting representative milling wheat 
or importing material quantities for con- 
sumption, futures prices in Chicago were so 
markedly subject to international market 
influences. The explanation lies in the fact 
that, even in such a year, speculators and 
hedgers are continually shifting from one 
market to another, thus tending to keep fu- 
tures prices in different markets in line. 

A few features of relations among differ: 
ent futures deserve special comment. In 
Liverpool, because of the tight interna- 
tional position throughout the summer and 
autumn, the nearer futures were at an un- 
usual premium over the remoter futures; 
and in May, because of strike conditions 
and the late opening of navigation on the 
Great Lakes, the May future was at an 
unusual premium over July. 

Throughout most of October-December, 
December wheat was at a premium over 
May wheat in Chicago, whereas normally 
the position of these futures is the reverse. 
Farmers, anticipating price advances, had 
marketed slowly early in the season; later, 
weather conditions and pressure of farm 
work restricted the flow from the farms; 
and visible supplies were light and largely 
owned by growers and millers. For the 
same reasons, cash prices from October to 
May were generally at a premium over the 
nearest future. In technical language, car- 
rying charges were reversed.! 


‘For certain consequences, see aboye, p. 99. 
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The margin between May futures and 
July futures in Chicago was unusually wide, 
because of the close adjustment of domestic 
supplies during the crop year 1925-26 and 
the prospect, eventually confirmed, that in 
July 1926 ample supplies of winter wheat 
would be available for deliveries from the 
new crop. Variations in the width of the 
margin reflected chiefly changing prospects 
for winter-wheat crops, except late in May 
when the closing out of the May future 
caused a temporary stringency. 

The margin between the July (old crop) 
and October (new crop) futures in Win- 
nipeg was not unusually wide. It was 
generally narrower than in June and July 
1925, when the 1925 crop promised to be 
poor, and narrowed considerably in July 
1926 on unfavorable reports of the 1926 
crop. In the same month the margin be- 
tween July and September futures in 
Chicago narrowed greatly, because of these 
Canadian reports and unusually poor pros- 
pects for spring-wheat crops in the United 
States. 


COMPARISONS OF CASH PRICES 


Certain significant facts not disclosed by 
comparisons of futures prices are revealed 
by comparisons of cash prices. Chart 10 
presents significant comparisons for repre- 
sentative wheats in the United States. Prices 
of durum, which was on an export basis 
throughout the year, followed most closely 
the course of international prices. They 
declined most heavily in August and Sep- 
tember 1925, from the high level charac- 
teristic of 1924-25 to a level especially low 
because of light Italian purchases and 
expectations of Russian exports. They 
advanced most sharply in October, as ex- 
pectations of Russian exports were radically 
reduced. In the closing weeks of the crop 
year they naturally failed to respond to 
influences peculiar to winter wheats. 

Soft red winter wheats commanded sub- 
stantial premiums throughout the year until 
the spring. In September—October, and 
even more in January, the premium was 
very large, in consequence of the short crop 
and slow deliveries of this wheat. It was 
in this period that middle western and 
southwestern mills made unusually heavy 
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purchases of soft wheats in the Pacific 
Northwest. Late in the winter the premiums 
diminished as the current shortage became 
less pronounced and prospects for the new 
crop improved. In May and June, as a good 
new crop became assured, prices fell heay- 
ily, reaching a low point on heavy deliveries 
around July 1. 


CuHart 10.—WeEEKLY AVERAGE Casu PRICES oF 
TypicaL WHEATS IN UNITED STATES 
Markets, 1925—26* 
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Hard winter and hard spring wheats 
moved fairly close together until spring, 
when prospects for an excellent crop of 
hard winter were in striking contrast to un- 
favorable prospects for hard spring. The 
special divergence in July was due to the 
fact that prices were for old-crop spring 
wheat and new-crop winter wheat. The 
striking brief advance in cash prices early 
in June was due chiefly to concentrated 
milling demand, which had been postponed 
till after the closing out of the May future. 
The extremely sharp decline in hard winter 
wheat in the next few weeks was due to 
very favorable threshing returns and heavy 
early deliveries of new wheat, together with 
an acute shortage of shipping in gulf ports 
to handle a huge volume sold for export. 

The Pacific Northwest had a peculiar sea- 
son. With an average crop of good quality 
and unusually clean,' it had a substantial 
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surplus for export. Prices, however, were 
often above the export basis, though rang- 
ing much lower than bread wheats east of 
the Rockies. Farmers, in fair financial condi- 
tion and anticipating high prices, marketed 
very slowly early in the season, and freely 
only for brief periods until late in the year. 
In September—October, when prices in all 
markets declined, substantial exports of 
wheat were made, and flour exports con- 
tinued heavy through December. Early in 
the fall, however, the wheat shortage in the 
Middle West and Southwest caused excep- 
tional demands from those regions for 
eastward shipments of smut-free soft wheat 
and soft wheat flour, despite high freight 
charges. Shipments as far east as Indiana, 
Tennessee, and Texas were reported. This 
demand raised prices of these products to 
a level which exporters could not pay, and 
in the face of heavy competition from Van- 
couver in the Oriental market, exports were 
maintained in limited volume only by mix- 
ing hard and soft wheats. For a short time 
early in November the spread between local 
prices and Vancouver prices was such as to 
permit import of Canadian wheat duty- 
paid, and some was imported on sales 
made earlier. During the winter, when 
prices of soft wheat were extremely high, 
the demand for it was intensified. Early in 
March it was stated that at least 3 million 
bushels had been worked eastward, and 
a total of 5 million was expected for the 
season. The heavy eastward movement sub- 
sided in the early spring. In May and June, 
with large stocks on hand (estimated at 6—7 
million bushels, July 1) and good crops in 
prospect, prices dropped heavily and ex- 
ports occurred in large volume. Milling 
demand was light throughout the season 
because of limited export flour business.’ 
Chart 11 (p. 116) compares cash prices of 
No. 3 Manitoba Northern in Liverpool and 
Winnipeg and No. 1 Dark Northern, a 
roughly comparable wheat, at Minneapolis. 
In 1924—25, Winnipeg prices of No. 3 North- 
ern ran fairly close to Minneapolis prices of 


1Millers object to the smut that is often common 
in these wheats. Eastern millers this year insisted on 
smut-free wheat. 

2» On this region see especially the weekly Commer- 
cial Review, Portland, Oregon, 
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No. 1 Dark Northern.' In 1925-26, No. 1 Dark 
Northern was consistently well above 
No. 3 Northern in Winnipeg. The margin 
widened from about 15 cents a bushel early 
in August 1925 to over 30 cents late in Sep- 


Cuart 11.—Tuespay CLosinac CAasH PRICES OF 
No. 1 Dark NorTHERN AT MINNEAPOLIS AND 
No. 3 ManrrosA NoRTHERN AT LIVERPOOL AND 
WINNIPEG, 1925-26* 
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tember, and for a time in mid-October 
equalled the duty of 42 cents a bushel. After 
the injury to the Canadian crop the margin 
narrowed,‘tand for several months it was 
around 30-35 cents. Late in the winter the 
margin narrowed further, and during the 
spring it averaged around 20 cents. In June 
and July, with pronounced fluctuations in 
the Minneapolis market, the margin varied 
widely. The breadth of the margin and its 
considerable variation were due to the fact 
that American hard spring wheat was on a 
domestic basis, and hence peculiarly sub- 
ject to domestic influences, while Canada 
was regularly exporting her spring wheat. 
The small volume of American imports of 


Cf. price chart in WHEAT StupiES, December 1925, 
II, 85, for No. 1 Manitoba Northern, and daily data for 
various grades in WHEAT Strupies, III, 36—75. 

*See “American Importation of Canadian Wheat,” 
ibid., November 1926, III, especially 28, 52 f. 

*See also Appendix Table XXVII, and correspond- 
ing weekly figures in our survey issues—WHEAT 
Stuptgs, II, 100, 236, 356. 
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Canadian wheat for consumption, duty- 
paid, is associated with the fact that except 
in October 1925 the margin was substan- 
tially less than the duty. Scattering im- 
portations were made at other periods, 
for reasons more fully discussed elsewhere.’ 

As Chart 11 also shows, the past crop year 
presented the unusual phenomenon of 
higher prices for spring wheat in its princi- 
pal American market than for comparable 
wheat in Liverpool. This was true for two 
months in the autumn, for most of July 
1926, and for briefer periods during the rest 
of the year. The autumnal margin was due 
to special declines in Canadian wheat 
prices accompanying heavy marketing and 
exports; the later instances were due chiefly 
to heavy milling demands for spring wheat 
in the United States. 

Chart 12 reveals some interesting facts 
concerning competing wheats in Liverpool.® 
In August and September, South Russian 
wheat was quoted for several weeks, at 
prices distinctly lower than for other 
wheats; bui October quotations became 
more scattering and much higher. As the 
chart suggests, Russian wheats led the mar- 
ket down. Manitobas, after selling at a 


Cuart 12.— WEEKLY CASH PRICES OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVE WHEATS IN LIVERPOOL, 1925-—26* 
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substantial premium in August, declined 
sharply as new-crop wheat came to market, 
and in September and October even No. 1 
sold at a discount under Australian and 
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Argentine wheats. Australian wheat com- 
manded premiums in these months because 
of short supplies available and in prospect, 
but in March and April, when receipts of 
this wheat were heavy and those of Cana- 
dian were light, it was substantially cheaper 
than No.1 Manitoba. The striking contrast 
after early January is shown by the heavy 
discounts on Argentine wheats—Rosafé 
(northern) especially, but Barusso (south- 
ern) as well—because of inferior quality 
and in spite of limited supplies. Pacific 
white wheat, not shown on the chart, was 
not quoted in Liverpool during the early 
autumn, and subsequently, until March, 
supplies continued so short that it com- 
monly sold above No. 1 Manitoba. 


EUROPEAN Prices OF NATIVE WHEATS 


An adequate account of prices of native 
wheat in European markets would be too 
detailed for this review. A brief statement 
concerning certain countries, however, is 
highly pertinent. 

British wheat sold through most of the 
year, as usual, at considerable discounts 
below good import wheats because of its 
lowér milling value. After the coal strike 
was called, however, its price rose to levels 
comparable with those of the best import 
wheats. From April to May the monthly 
average price advanced from $1.57 to $1.75, 
and in July it was $1.84. 

Prices of French wheats varied greatly in 
domestic currency, but much less and very 
differently in terms of dollars. Throughout 
the year they were substantially lower than 
prices of import wheat, even in Liverpool, 
as a result of the large French crop of 1925 
and its inferior quality; hence the tariff ex- 


1See Appendix Table XXVIII for monthly prices in 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Germany. 

2 The price, 47 pesetas per quintal, was equivalent 
to about $1.80 to $2.00 per bushel. The government 
also set aside 50 million pesetas for loans to farmers 
on the security of grain. Cf. Capt. U. de B. Charles, 
Report on the Industries and Commerce of Spain, 20th 
April 1926, Department of Overseas Trade (Great 
Britain), 1926, p. 50. 

* This experience, and the persisting low level of 
rye prices, led to the organization in the spring of 
1926 of a grain marketing company controlled largely 
by growers, with the object of promoting more orderly 
marketing. The Food Ministry encouraged the move, 
and the government has offered the company a 3-year 
loan of 30 million marks at low interest rates. 
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erted no great price influence. A substantial 
decline, dating indeed from the spring of 
1925, continued until December, as pros- 
pects of a large crop were realized and the 
wheat, delayed and injured in harvesting, 
came to market. In the early months of 
1926 prices were higher than in December, 
but it was only in June and July, when 
stocks were largely exhausted and a medi- 
ocre crop of new wheat was in prospect, 
that prices (in gold) advanced materially. 
The wheat producers’ association urged 
farmers to market their wheat in uniform 
monthly instalments, and their advice ap- 
parently had some influence on the rate 
of marketing and hence on the course of 
prices. 

In Italy, as in France, wheat prices fluc- 
tuated more in domestic currency than in 
dollars, and independently of movements 
in international markets—surprisingly so 
in view of the fact that Italy was a heavy 
importer while France was not. French 
wheat was lower than that of most conti- 
nental countries, but in Italy, because of a 
high tariff effective throughout the year, 
native wheat averaged over $2.00 a bushel, 
about the highest in Europe. Italian wheat 
prices, unlike French, rose continuously 
from July 1925 to January 1926, in terms 
of dollars, and varied little in subsequent 
months until new wheat came to market 
at lower prices in July. . 

In Spain fixed prices were maintained 
throughout the year, at a level so high as 
to prevent the full marketing of the crop.’ 

In Germany, prices of native wheat de- 
clined heavily from July to October 1925, 
in consequence of abundant crops of wheat 
and rye and heavy marketings by indebted 
farmers in sore straits for cash, coupled 
with the decline in international markets.® 
Though German prices rose sharply in No- 
vember—December, in sympathy with world 
prices, they remained on an export basis 
until March. As we have seen, exports Oc- 
tober—March almost equalled imports, and 
by the use of the import certificates most of 
this wheat was imported duty free. By the 
end of winter, however, consumption and 
exports had so seriously depleted domestic 
supplies that exports ceased, imports in- 
creased, the tariff became really effective, 
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and prices rose sharply in the first few 
weeks of spring. Prices in Berlin rose from 
$1.63 per bushel in the first week of March 
to $1.95 in the third week of May.’ 

In Hungary wheat prices were relatively 
depressed. The crop was large and of poor 
quality. Central European countries which 
usually import Hungarian wheat had good 
crops, and for milling purposes preferred 
to import cheap wheats from Germany, Po- 
land, or Russia, or higher-priced hard 
wheats from overseas. Moreover, Hungary’s 
natural flour markets were better able to 
supply their flour needs from their own 
mills, operating behind high tariffs, and 
wanted little of the mediocre flour of which 
Hungary had a large surplus. 

In Roumania, for special reasons, wheat 
prices moved independently of the interna- 
tional markets and varied greatly from 
district to district. Where, as in Bessarabia, 
the crop was a failure, high prices pre- 
vailed. Where the crop was large, prices 
were low, but farmers resisted price de- 
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clines by holding their crops from the 
market. Price disparities persisted because 
railway lines and facilities were ill-adapted 
to insure appropriate internal distribution 
of available supplies. Low stocks at the 
beginnings of the crop year, holding by 
farmers, high export taxes and railway 
rates, and unfavorable conditions for water 
shipment combined, as we have seen 
(above, pp. 86-87), to restrict exports and to 
keep domestic prices until spring largely 
above an export basis. 

The foregoing discussion shows that, to 
an extent seldom appreciated, the wheat 
market is a world market only in a limited 
sense; and that by reason of differences in 
size and quality of domestic crops of wheat 
and substitute foods, tariff duties and ex- 
port taxes on wheat and flour, and innu- 
merable local or transient conditions, wheat 
prices and price movements, in a single sea- 
son, may vary extremely from country to 
country. Of this fact the crop year 1925-26 
furnishes éxceptionally abundant evidence. 


VIII. CANADIAN POOL PROGRESS AND OTHER SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS 


PROGRESS OF THE POOL 


The Canadian Wheat Pool, comprising 
the provincial organizations in the three 
Prairie Provinces and their central selling 
agency, the Canadian Co-operative Wheat 
Producers, Ltd., came into prominence in 
1924-25, when it handled 81 million bushels, 
or nearly 40 per cent of the wheat shipped 
to central markets from the small crop of 
1924. In 1925-26 its receipts from members 
ageregated 187 million bushels, or more 
than half of the wheat marketed from the 
good crop of 1925. It has thus quickly be- 
come the dominant factor in Canadian 
wheat marketing. In 1925-26, by reason of 
the heavy dependence upon Canada for 
international supplies, it was a major factor 
in the world wheat market. In both years 
the Pool has been highly favored by adven- 
titious circumstances. In 1924—25, the tre- 
mendous advance in the level of wheat 


‘See International Crop Report and Agricultural 
Statistics, May—July 1926, and Wirtschaft und Statis- 
tik, passim. 


*See WHeEarT Srupies, November 1925, II, 10-12. 


prices occurred after its organization but 
before it had marketed heavily. In 1925-26, 
Canada’s good crop coincided with short 
crops harvested by her chief exporting 
competitors, and the defection of Russia 
and the disaster in Argentina occurred in 
the autumn early enough to insure good 
prices and exceptional total returns to 
Canadian growers. Though the Pool was in 
no way responsible for these events, they 
have undoubtedly contributed to its early 
success, its standing with its members, and 
its increasing membership and _ financial 
strength. 

As of December 31, 1925, the provincial 
pools reported in force 121,994 contracts 
covering 14,091,308 acres in wheat, or nearly 
70 per cent of the wheat acreage of the 
Prairie Provinces. Wheat deliveries to the 
Pool, however, amounted to only about 51 
per cent of the total deliveries in these 
provinces. The discrepancy implies a con- 
siderable degree of violation of contract. 
According to the Saskatchewan Pool, most 
of the non-deliveries were ascribed “to crop 
shares deliverable to Loan and Mortgage 
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Companies, and non-Pool Vendors, Pur- 
chasers, and Landlords.’! But since the 
legality of the Pool contract was unsettled 
until a judgment of the Saskatchewan 
Court of Appeal (Zurowski case) in May 
1926,’ it may be inferred that other viola- 
tions were made with impunity.’ 

Pool membership continues to increase. 
It seems probable, however, that the Pool 
cannot expect to control more than about 
80 per cent of the wheat acreage and a 
smaller percentage of the crop. Many of 
the best farmers and many large farming 
units have remained outside the Pool. Mar- 
keting through efficient grain merchants, 
possessing certain advantages in obtaining 
premiums for quality or by reason of mar- 
keting at favorable times, they may elect 
to continue independent in spite of com- 
plaints of Pool members that they derive 
benefits from its existence and contribute 
nothing to its support. 


POLICIES OF THE PooL 


Though publishing considerable infor- 
mation concerning its status, policies, and 
operations,* the Pool has not made public 
and is apparently unwilling to divulge cer- 
tain facts which would be valuable to 
students of the wheat market and of co-op- 
erative marketing experience. For example, 
no data are obtainable to show how much 
of Pool wheat was sold abroad, how much 
to Canadian millers, how much to grain 
merchants for export or resale in Canada.’ 


1Efforts to secure signatures of these parties to 
pool contracts are being made. 


*See Scoop Shovel, July 1926. 


*On this paragraph, see the Canadian Wheat Pool 
Yearbook, 1925, and the second annual report of the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, in Western Producer, Oc- 
tober 28, 1926. 


*See the yearbooks, annual reports of the provin- 
cial pools, and other publicity material in such organs 
as The Western Producer (Saskatoon), The Scoop 
Shovel (Winnipeg), and The Grain Growers’ Guide 
(Winnipeg). 

5 Direct inquiry at the Pool offices met with refusal 
on the points mentioned. 

6 Western Producer, April 15, August 5, October 28, 
1926. The valuation, as determined by a Board of 
Arbitrators was $11,059,310.47. The plant includes 
over 450 country elevators, three terminal elevators 
at Fort William—Port Arthur, and one terminal at 
Buffalo. 


7 Grain Growers’ Guide, June 1, 1926; Scoop Shovel, 
July 1926. 
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Moreover, at some points statements issued 
by its publicity department are difficult to 
reconcile with the practices of operating 
officials. Nevertheless, published informa- 
tion and facts elicited by direct inquiry 
from Pool sources and others furnish ma- 
terial for reviewing its policies, practices, 
and accomplishments to date. 

During the past year, as theretofore, the 
elevator handling of Pool grain was done, 
for agreed charges, through working ar- 
rangements with the two large pre-existing 
farmers’ co-operative elevator companies— 
the United Grain Growers, Ltd., operating 
chiefly in Manitoba and Alberta, and the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Com- 
pany, Ltd.—and with practically the entire 
private grain trade of Canada. The charges 
paid for such services are commonly re- 
garded, on both sides of the bargain, as 
reasonably remunerative in view of the 
volume of operations. The provincial Pools, 
through subsidiary elevator companies, 
have purchased a few terminal and country 
elevators, and built other country elevators 
at strategic places or points not adequately 
served. Early in April 1926, after protracted 
negotiations, the Saskatchewan Pool con- 
tracted to purchase the elevator system of 
the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator 
Company, and the transfer was effected 
August 2.° The United Grain Growers re- 
fused similar offers from the Alberta and 
Manitoba Pools. Late in May it reached an 
agreement with the Alberta Pool whereby a 
new company under joint control should 
lease and operate its elevators in that prov- 
ince, but subsequent failure to agree upon 
the manager of the new company prevented 
this agreement from going into effect.” The 
Pool has leased, for a nominal rental from 
August 1, 1925, the new government ter- 
minal elevator at Prince Rupert, the Pacific 
terminus of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. The arrangement is evidently re- 
garded as experimental on both sides, but 
at this time it is difficult to discern whether 
its significance lies chiefly in Pool policy or 
in railway policy or politics. 

During 1924-25 the Pool sold cash wheat 
largely on the floor of the Winnipeg grain 
exchange; during the past season much 
less was sold in this manner. The Pool is 
striving to concentrate its wheat in its own 
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terminals, there to secure the profits of mix- 
ing and storage, rather than to have it lie 
in the terminals of the line elevator com- 
panies. 

The Pool has undertaken to sell direct to 
millers, at home and abroad, as far as pos- 
sible. It has been charged with selling 
wheat to European millers at a relatively 
lower figure than to Canadian millers en- 
gaged in exporting flour—inferentially to 
the prejudice of Canadian flour exports— 
or than was possible for commercial ex- 
porters in North America—in other words, 
engaging in price-cutting. Both allegations 
may be true without necessarily reflecting 
upon the merchandising practices of the 
Pool or involving a lowered return to grow- 
ers; relevant facts are not sufficiently 
known to permit the outsider to judge. In 
January 1926, however, the Pool agreed to 
supply wheat to Canadian millers at prices 
equivalent to those offered by European 
millers,' and in the current year it is appar- 
ently selling some export wheat through 
commercial exporters. One cannot safely 
infer whether this means a change of policy 
or merely altered practices resulting from 
different circumstances. 

A danger to Pool operations lies in for- 
ward sales. Desirous of selling directly to 
millers in Europe, the Pool finds itself in the 
position of being forced to make forward 
sales in excess of engagements for cargo 


1The arrangement was summarized as follows by 
the sales manager of the Pool: 

1. The wheat pool will quote every evening to the mill- 
ers’ association the same price that they quote to European 
buyers. The price to hold for acceptance up to the opening 
of the market the next day. 

2. The wheat pool will quote every evening to the mill- 
ers’ association a slightly higher price than the market 
which will hold good for acceptance for a full day, pro- 
vided that the mills can produce bona fide evidence that 
they have made flour sales equivalent to the amount of 
wheat to be purchased on such acceptance. 

3. The association will be given a chance to take up 
wheat at any price quoted to European buyers if for any 
reason that price should be lower than the market. 

—The Grain Growers’ Guide, February 3, 1926, p. 23 


The president of the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association expressed complete satisfaction with the 
arrangement, and the editor of the Canadian Milling 
and Grain Journal viewed it “as the most important 
event that has occurred in the history of the in- 
dustry.” The arrangement was regarded as an experi- 
ment and was not in effect when millers bought the 
bulk of their supplies from the 1925 crop. We are led 
to believe that it stands for the current year. 

*Under different circumstances, as when foreign 
sales are light and receipts are heavy, this policy may 
prove embarrassing. 
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space across the ocean. Under these cir- 
cumstances increase in freight rates would _ 
involve heavy losses, as may have been the 
case since the rise in ocean-freight rates 
consequent upon American exports of coal 
during the British coal strike. 

Contrary to expectations encouraged by 
the propaganda of the period of organiza- 
tion, the Pool has continued to make use of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange (and, we 
infer, of others), and its progress in no way 
implies the submergence or discontinuance 
of future trading institutions and opera- 
tions. In most respects it has conducted its 
business much as an independent grain 
merchant would have done. It is a member 
of the exchange, the clearing house, and the 
Lake Shippers’ Clearance Association. Un- 
like commercial grain merchants, the Pool 
has not hedged receipts from growers.” 
When making sales at home or abroad, 
however, it has frequently (and inevi- 
tably) had to accept in course of pay- 
ment options representing hedging con- 
tracts held by customers. Apart from the 
disposal of these options, the Pool has 
bought and sold wheat futures on the ex- 
change. At different times it has had open 
accounts, long or short, of considerable 
dimensions. Unlike the professional specu- 
lator, however, the Pool is always prepared 
to make or accept delivery, thereby merely 
increasing or decreasing the volume of 
actual wheat in its possession. Futures con- 
tracts have been bought and sold, not for 
direct speculative profits, but when, in the 
judgment of the marketing organization, 
the outcome promised to improve the 
weighted price for the entire season. Con- 
trolling a huge volume of wheat, the Pool 
is in a position to conduct future trading 
operations with greater safety and greater 
chance of success than speculators holding 
no wheat can do. On the other hand, large 
opportunities for misjudgments exist. An 
objective survey suggests that thus far the 
selling operations of the Pool have been 
conducted effectively and remuneratively 
from the standpoints of futures trading and 
commodity merchandising. 

During the past year the organization has 
also undertaken to handle oats, barley, flax, 
and rye in a separate Coarse Grains Pool. 
This move was forcefully urged upon it by 
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demands from members who wished to 
market all their grains at one country point 
under a single marketing system; but the 
Pool avowedly welcomed it as increasing 
its volume of operations and broadening its 
scope. Since the problems of marketing 
coarse grains are very different from those 
in wheat, marketing hazards are more to 
be feared, and it is uncertain whether this 
move was well-advised. Fortunately for 
the Pool, the volume of coarse grains pass- 
ing into export is relatively small. 


THE POooL’s INFLUENCE ON PRICES 


The influence of the Pool on the price of 
wheat is a subject of great difficulty. Cer- 
tainly the great advances in price, both in 
1924-25 and in November—December 1925, 
were due to basic factors rather than to 
marketing machinery or practices. On the 
other hand, it is conceivable that the Pool 
offered some resistance to the decline of 
prices in the late summer and early autumn 
of 1925; and it is reasonable to infer that 
the comparative stability of wheat prices 
in the first seven months of 1926, in Canada 
and in lesser degree in other active inter- 
national markets, was due in part, though 
in unascertainable measure, to the sales 
policy of the Pool and its operations in 
futures. On occasions the Pool, already a 
heavy holder of wheat, has even bought 
cash wheat on the open market in order to 
sustain the price. The great power of the 
Pool has been clearly exerted, during the 
past year, in the direction of reducing 
rather than accentuating price swings. 

As to whether the Pool has raised the 
yearly average price of wheat, or held it 
higher than it would otherwise have been, 
there is no certain ground for assertion or 
inference. Conditions in 1925-26 were ex- 
ceptionally conducive to this outcome. 
Never before has Canada held so large a 
fraction of the world’s exportable surplus; 
never before, except during the war, has so 
large a stock of wheat been controlled by a 
single agency; the international market has 
been tight and European importing coun- 
tries were unable or unwilling to carry 
large stocks. All these factors played into 
the hands of the Pool. Its critics have as- 
serted that, in spite of these conditions, the 
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Pool sold at too low an average figure—pre- 
sumably lowering rather than raising the 
average market price of the year. On the 
other hand, Pool officials, though claiming 
credit for preventing a greater decline of 
wheat prices in the early autumn of 1925, 
have been less positive in claims to have 
made prices to wheat purchasers higher as 
well as more stable than they would other- 
wise have been. The sales manager of the 
Pool, in a Liverpool interview in February 
1926, disclaimed any attempt to raise prices 
above an economic level. More recently, 
however, the Secretary of the Saskatche- 
wan Pool publicly stated: “There is little 
doubt in the minds of reasonable observers 
of the market that the existence of the 
Wheat Pool is the chief contributing cause 
for the steadiness of the market and the 
prevalent level of prices.’? It would appear 
that, by reducing the number and depth of 
price breaks, the Pool has tended to restrain 
the customary practice of British merchants 
in buying on price breaks in exporting 
countries and selling on bulges in import- 
ing countries. Fortunately, for the Pool as 
well as other interests concerned, the ex- 
perience of the year has not justified fears 
that it might use its power to extort mo- 
nopoly prices. 

If in a year like the past one the tendency 
of the Pool has been toward raising wheat 
prices, it does not follow that it will have 
equal influence in other years. Despite the 
importance of Canada’s exports to the 
world market, the Canadian Pool cannot be 
responsible for the trend of world prices 
or, except under peculiar circumstances, for 
major price movements. Within certain 
limits, however, it can influence the course 
of Canadian prices and of world market 
prices to a lesser degree. Given a strong 
financial position and skilful marketing op- 
erations, centralized marketing of the bulk 
of the Canadian surplus may be expected to 
have some influence toward raising average 
market prices, by reducing the volume of 
wheat sold under financial pressure, by of- 
fering resistance to price declines, and by 
taking advantage of upward swings and 


1 Corn Trade News, February 16, 1926. 
» Western Producer, July 29, 1926. 
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trends. The maximum possibility exists in 
a year like 1925-26. When the world mar- 
ket is predominantly a buyer’s market, or 
when Canada’s contribution is relatively 
less, the opportunities are much smaller. 
And there is no assurance that the Pool’s 
judgment of the market will be consistently 
sound or its market operations consistently 
skilful. 

In this connection, certain other recent 
developments are significant. The Canadian 
Pool took the lead in an international con- 
ference of co-operative wheat-marketing 
associations in St. Paul, Minnesota, in Feb- 
ruary 1926, which resulted in forming a 
loose permanent organization and in plans 
for future conferences.? Representatives of 
the Pool have also visited Australia and 
Argentina with a view to promoting wheat 
pooling in those countries. How far the 
ambitions reflected in these moves can be 
achieved, it is much too early to predict. 


ReEtTuRNS TO PooL MEMBERS 


Payments to members, as in 1924-25, 
were calculated on the basis of deliveries 
at Fort William and Port Arthur, on a 
schedule for all significant grades from 
No. 1 Northern down,’ and subject to de- 
duction for transportation costs and eleva- 
tor charges.* The various payments made in 
the past two years have been as follows for 
No. 1 Northern Manitoba: 


‘Compare the statement of Sir Herbert Robson, one 
of the most competent and experienced of interna- 
tional grain merchants, quoted in the First Report of 
the Royal Commission on Food Prices: “If you have 
no money and have to sell an article, I do not care 
what the article is, even if it is wheat, you are going 
to take a worse price for it than if you have a certain 
amount of money and can hold it and sell when the 
right time comes.” 


* See the published Proceedings of the International 
Wheat Pool Conference at St. Paul, Minnesota, Feb- 
ruary 16th, 17th, 18th, 1926. Published by the Pool’s 
Department of Publicity and Statistics, Winnipeg. 


*See detailed schedule for initial advance on the 
1925 crop, in Western Producer, August 27, 1925. 


*Refunds of profits on elevator operations are 
made to growers in proportion to deliveries. 


°See, for example, the Grain Trade News and cir- 
culars to members of the Northwest Grain Dealers’ 
Association. 


° See “A National Wheat Growers’ Co-operative: Its 


Problems, Opportunities, and Limitations,’ WHEAT 
Srupigrs, January 1926, II, 101-162, especially 140-143. 
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1924-25 1925-26 
ivi ACNAINED ponaccancoosc $1.00 $1.00 
First interim payment 
(earlys March) ieereceerrr .35 20 
Second interim payment 
(lates dtl y:) seracuere eee 20 20 
Final payment (Sept., Oct.).. .11 .05 
VO tal Serre peue Rear ae cactneatedeteas $1.66 $1.45 


The first interim payment applied to all 
grades, the second to No. 1 Northern with 
some adjustments for lower grades. At the 
final payment, closing adjustments were 
made for lower grades, and stated deduc- 
tions were made for overhead and reserves. 
On their share of reserves the growers are 
entitled to 6 per cent interest. 

Critics of the Pool have argued that it has 
signally failed in its avowed object of in- 
creasing the return to the growers.’ They 
have pointed to the fact that the (un- 
weighted) average price of No. 1 Northern 
has been 5 or 6 cents a bushel higher, in 
1924-25 and 1925-26, than the basis price 
paid to pool growers. An equally unfavor- 
able comparison has been published on the 
basis of the operations of a group of highly 
efficient independent grain merchants. 
Stress is laid on the fact that Pool payments 
are subject to deductions for overhead and 
reserves that non-Pool growers do not suf- 
fer, and that Pool members lose interest on 
deferred payments. 

The evidence strongly suggests that the 
Pool has not succeeded in marketing wheat 
at lower costs than under the older system; 
it also tends to bear out the convictions of 
unbiased students of wheat marketing that 
significant merchandising economies are 
not to be achieved by co-operatives,’ and 
indeed that a huge Pool cannot handle 
grain as cheaply as the most efficient grain 
merchants who survive its competition. It 
is clear that the Pool’s promoters erred in 
promising members higher returns than 
outside growers would receive. On the 
other hand, the available evidence cannot 
properly be interpreted as reflecting on the 
merchandising efficiency of the Pool or as 
signifying that growers have lost by joining. 

In our judgment, no really satisfactory 
comparisons of returns to Pool members 
and non-Pool growers have been made or 
can be made with the statistical material at 
hand. Still less is it possible to make close 
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comparisons between actual returns to Pool 
growers and returns which they might have 
received if the Pool were not in operation. 
The common comparison of the weighted 
average price paid to Pool members with 
the arithmetical (unweighted) average of 
closing prices on the Winnipeg Exchange 
is untrustworthy for the specific point at 
issue. The Pool markets continuously but 
at no uniform rate. Non-Pool growers mar- 
keting through commercial elevator com- 
panies may choose their time of selling. 
Their range of choice is exhibited by the 
following groupings of daily closing prices 
of No. 1 Northern on the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange in 1925-26: 


Price range No. of Price range 

(cents) days (cents) days 
LIGH=IDOR Gee ees 3 TAGSL5 Oe ae a nes 28 
(7 Ess Deas Fe ean» 12 ISESY Sagoo good 100 
5 PAGES Re eee ee 13 LOO) 60sec: 49 
Uh SOm acess cere 14 VOUS 1GO ereen cee 29 
US O=C40F ecco. wd ANOLE WAU-95 5 Quste cage 15 
dle Les 2 ES es aes 15 A] I Soman aoe 8 


Growers who decline to join pools are apt 
to be those of independent judgment, larger 
holdings, and financial stability. Under 
present circumstances such growers ought, 
in the majority of years, to receive a higher 
price for their wheat than the weighted 
price paid by the Pool to its members. 

It seems probable that, in the past crop 
year, owing to a peculiar combination of 
circumstances, Pool growers profited more 
largely than they would have done if the 
Pool had not been in existence; for they 
might otherwise have sold outright much 
more wheat before the major advance in 
prices occurred. Even if this be true it does 
not follow that, under different circum- 
stances, a similarly favorable result would 
be achieved. 


SUCCESS OF THE POOL 


By and large, the Canadian Wheat Pool 
has thus far achieved an outstanding suc- 
cess. Utilizing existing marketing facilities, 
and favored by the homogeneous charac- 
ter of the wheat of the Prairie Provinces 
and the relative simplicity of marketing 
operations in Canada, as well as by world 
price conditions, it has handled a huge 
volume of business with reasonable smooth- 
ness and economy, without serious blun- 
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ders. It has the respect of the trade, 
especially abroad. It has handled difficult 
negotiations and increasingly won the con- 
fidence of Canadian farmers. 

On the other hand, the Pool has yet to 
convince the growers that its success is not 
to be judged by crude comparisons of re- 
turns to Pool members and _ non-Pool 
farmers, and that futures trading is a 
normal element in the co-operative grain- 
marketing system. For another reason, its 
permanent success is not assured: it has 
yet to experience a season of large world 
crops and large export surpluses, and to 
face the alternative of accepting heavy 
price declines or “holding the bag” for an 
abnormal carryover into the next crop year. 
The Pool has been exceedingly fortunate in 
having at its disposal the highly developed 
grain marketing facilities built up under 
the old system, and in making its start 
under exceptionally favorable conditions. 
It has thus gained prestige, experience, and 
financial strength with which to meet more 
severe tests to come. 


RETURNS TO WHEAT GROWERS GENERALLY 


Extreme variations from country to 
country in the financial returns of wheat 
growers marked the crop year 1925-26. 
The year was regarded by wheat growers 
generally as prosperous; seriously unsatis- 
factory returns were uncommon, and were 
confined largely to areas where, as in parts 
of Roumania and Argentina, there was 
serious crop failure. 

Canadian wheat growers enjoyed excep- 
tional returns, through the good fortune of 
having a large crop of good yields per acre 
in a year when Canadian wheat was in 
urgent demand abroad, and because so 
large a fraction of the crop remained un- 
sold (part of it in the hands of the Pool) 
until after the great advance in prices of 
November—December. The Dominion goy- 
ernment estimated in January that the ay- 
erage farm price for the 1925 crop was $1.12 
per bushel, only 10 cents less than for the 
1924 crop; and reckoned the farm value of 
the crop at 465 million dollars as compared 
with 320 million for the 1924 crop. If both 
crops were underestimated to the extent we 
have suggested, the farm value of the 1925 
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crop, calculated on the same basis, may have 
been nearly 500 million dollars, as com- 
pared with 340 million in 1924. Since the 
advent of the Pool, the returns to growers 
cannot properly be calculated on the old 
basis; and there is reason to believe that 
the true figure for 1925-26 would be higher 
still. Even the official figure for farm value 
established a new record, and in terms of 
purchasing power the 1925 crop was by far 
the most valuable Canada has produced— 
fully 50 per cent more than the bigger crop 
of 1923, and more valuable than any wheat 
crop since 1920. 

In the United States the weighted average 
farm price was around $1.46 per bushel. 
On the basis of a crop of 700 million bushels, 
this would suggest a farm value of about a 
billion dollars.t It is safe to say that the 
1925 crop, though it returned the American 
grower substantially less than the good 
crop of 1924, was more valuable than any 
other crop since 1920 and probably more 
profitable even than that crop. 

In Australia a similar situation pre- 
vailed: a smail crop of good quality at 
fairly high prices yielded satisfactory re- 
turns, better than in most years since the 
war but less than in Australia’s extremely 
fortunate year, 1924—25.? 

In Argentina, although the crop was as 
large.as in 1924-25, the financial returns 
were peculiarly disappointing because of 
the larger acreage planted, the low average 
yield, and the exceptionally poor quality of 
most of the crop. 

In Europe there were unusual variations 
from country to country. Italian wheat 
growers had the great good fortune of sell- 
ing a bumper crop at exceptionally high 
prices behind the tariff wall. German 
growers, however, largely failed to benefit 
from the new tariff. Under stress of neces- 
sity to pay debts and taxes, they sold much 
of their large crop in the autumn before 


*The preliminary figure of the Department of 
Agriculture, published in the Agriculture Yearbook, 
1925, was 948 million dollars. This was based on the 
crop estimate of 669.4 million bushels and a Decem- 
ber 1 farm price of $1.416. The average farm prices 
on November 15 and December 15 ($1.49, $1.54) were 
considerably above the latter figure. 

?See WHEAT Srupies, November 1925, II, 46. 

* Northwestern Miller, October 14, 1925, p. 136. 

*See Chart 9, above, p. 112. 
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world prices advanced, and most of the 
rest during the next few months while 
prices in Germany were relatively low. 
Consequently, their wheat crops were not 
highly remunerative. In Poland, the grow- 
ers probably lost more heavily by price 
declines than they gained by their large 
harvests. In France, Hungary, and Rou- 
mania, with prices depressed by the size 
and quality of the crops, the growers fared 
none too well. With some conspicuous ex- 
ceptions, however, wheat growers generally 
had at least a satisfactory year. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FuTuRE TRADING MARKETS 


In conclusion, mention should be made of 
modifications of trading in wheat futures in 
Chicago, and of the opening of futures mar- 
kets in several centers in the United States 
and abroad. 

In September and October, 1925, acting 
on proposals prepared under pressure from 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Chicago 
Board of Trade adopted revolutionary 
amendments to its rules affecting opera- 
tions on that important grain exchange. 
The primary object was to render specula- 
tive manipulation of futures prices more 
difficult and to prevent the recurrence of 
such extreme fluctuations as had occurred 
early in 1925, and thus to remove outstand- 
ing causes of public criticism of the 
exchange. Provision was made for a mod- 
ern system of clearing trades. (instituted in 
January) to compel prompt settlements 
between members, with a view to inducing 
some restraint upon their credits to cus- 
tomers. The board of directors was given 
power, on 10 hours’ notice, to declare an 
emergency, and in such periods to prohibit 
trading on any day at prices above or below 
a certain percentage of the closing price of 
the previous day. A business conduct com- 
mittee was appointed with the duty of 
preventing manipulation and investigating 
and supervising the conduct of members in 
relations with customers, the public, and 
state and federal governments. The privi- 
lege of voting by mail was inaugurated.® 

Although marked price fluctuations oc- 
curred in November and December 1925, 
and the closing out of the May and July 
futures was accompanied by sharp tempo- 
rary advances,‘ the past year witnessed no 
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such extremes as those which had called 
forth the new regulations; and the emer- 
gency rule was not invoked. The business 
conduct committee, however, has not been 
inactive, and is credited with having pre- 
vented the occurrence of a_ sensational 
squeeze late in May. A natural corner ex- 
isted—the long interest consisting largely 
of millers and others who desired delivery 
of actual wheat for grinding or application 
on cash contracts, the short interest being 
widely scattered and made up largely of 
hedgers owning actual wheat. The open 
accounts greatly exceeded the quantity of 
wheat available for delivery or near at 
hand for shipment to Chicago. The com- 
mittee undertook, with fair success, to 
mediate between longs and shorts, chiefly 
to persuade shorts to take in their contracts 
before expiration, at agreed settlement 
prices. Thus the acuteness of the situation 
was materially relieved. In July similar 
tension, in Chicago and Winnipeg, was ef- 
fectually lessened by the influence of the 
committee’s action in May, heavy market- 
ing of American winter wheat, and short 
sales by the Canadian Wheat Pool. 

It is yet too early to judge the practical 
significance of the new measures, which 
have been and are likely to be copied in 
other markets. Since, however, the volume 
of futures trading in Chicago and other 
American .markets was again heavy in 
1925-26, though not as large as in 1924-25,” 
it would appear that the regulations have 
not had the effect—feared in some quarters 
and hoped for in others—of materially re- 
ducing speculation in grain. 


1 Northwestern Miller, June 9, 1926, p. 967. 

>See Appendix Table XXIX. The Liverpool futures 
market was also very active in the year ending March 
31, 1926. Northwestern Miller, June 2, 1926, p. 886. 

* See especially A. L. Russell, in ibid., June 30, 1926, 
p. 1282, and the pamphlet New York Grain Futures 
Market published by Axel Hansen, chairman’ of the 
committee. 
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The opening of new markets for trading 
in futures was a feature of the past year. 
An exchange for dealings in wheat futures 
was opened in Milan in March 1926. In 
June, operations were resumed in Budapest 
for the first time since the outbreak of the 
war. In Rotterdam, where a corn futures 
market has existed since 1912, facilities for 
futures trading in wheat were offered for 
the first time in September 1926. The open- 
ing of a futures market in Hamburg is 
under consideration. In November 1925 
cash trading in Vancouver was extended to 
cover wheat inspected in Alberta and en 
route westward as well as wheat in store at 
Vancouver. Early in 1926 a futures market 
was opened in Seattle, Washington—the 
first to be establishel west of Minneapolis— 
to serve the needs of the Pacific Northwest, 
a distinct wheat market area. 

Chief among the new futures markets is 
the one recently instituted by the New York 
Produce Exchange.’ As a result of delibera- 
tions by a special committee, a plan was 
adopted in June 1926 and trading opera- 
tions were initiated on August 2. Buffalo 
is designated as the delivery point. Grades 
deliverable on futures contracts include 
standard grades of American hard winter, 
soft winter, and hard spring wheats, but 
not lower grades. Trading is also permitted 
in bonded Canadian wheats, of which 
Nos. 1-4 and “hard” Manitoba Northern are 
deliverable. The new development thus is 
based upon the importance of New York 
as a commercial and financial center, the 
high place of Buffalo as a grain market and 
milling center, the heavy movement of 
grain from Buffalo to eastern mills and 
various ports on the Atlantic seaboard, and 
the shipment of Canadian grain into and 
through the United States. Sponsors of the 
new market expect it to become of major 
importance for hedging and speculative 
transactions, foreign as well as domestic. 


This review is largely the work of Joseph S. Davis, assisted 
by Robert D. Calkins and the statistical staff of the Institute. 
Alonzo E. Taylor has contributed most of the discussion of 
“The Year in Milling’ and “The Canadian Wheat Pool.” 
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TaBLE I.—WHEAT ACREAGE IN PRINCIPAL PRODUCING AREAS, 1919—26* 


(Million acres) 


‘ ’. a M 5 : iet 

Year aie Canada| India tralia a Chile |Uruguay oa Barus Sineia pares Rane Mexico 
ION Oe Skee eek 75.69 | 19.18 | 23.807; 6.42 | 16.90 1.20 68 sono |» ZU 3.38 WOT caches 
TUS PANS eats Brae HLM || IRSA 1) DISS CHO ales, 1.26 70 2.66 | 2.18 3.56 HNO | scons 
OD Mier, sehen: 63:20 28-26) 25.08 972) | V410 1.31 81 DS) || DOR 3.70 (HIG) || eta ca on 
1A Mss Oech Beoet Bee 62:32) 22:42) 28:21 9.76 | 16.06 1.47 .66 By || WO 3.67 i559) 2212429262 
MOD Shas eke eke 59.66 | 22.67 | 30.85 9.54 | 17.04 1.88 1.06 Bo2 2.80 3.84 6.65 | 34.08°| 3.06 
MOD Aree ee gee 52.36 | 22.06 | 31.18 | 10.82 | 15.98 1.43 85 3.50 | 2.46 4.24 7.84 | 46.01 | 1.40 
1G Dr aeecey arctan 51.85 | 21.97 | 31.64_| 10.29 | 19.207) 1.50 1.00 eur | Woe! 4,38 8.16 | 47.25 | 1.16 
LO ZG Aone Bios) | 22a | 80.29) |) C00) |) 19:28") 50 aces ereteres ll pecoe 4.18 (GCOn| tee Were 
1909-13... 4710 | 9.94 | 2922 | 7.60 | 14.88 | 1.00] .79°| 371 | 241 | 398 | 9.52°| 74.21 | Qa7e 
1920-24..... 59.84 | 21.73 | 29.20 | 9.78 15.28 1.37 82 3.18 | 2.28 3.80 6.44 | 35.15° || 2.367 

United Ger- Bel- Nether- Den- Nor- 

Year Morocco | Algeria | Tunis Egypt |Kingdom| France | many Italy gium lands mark way Sweden 
TO Be esa ee 1.55 2.80 1.41 1.32 2.00 | 11.63 S21 L059 04 ally 13 04 313) 
1920 Shee ner 2.00 3.13 1.32 119 US | PAS ail). || anes) fall 3he3} 18 04 36 
OWA is Bao tra 1.96 2.78 1.49 1.46 2.08 | 13.30 3.00) | LETS 34 18 022, 04 36 
1D ee ee 2 2.07 3.74 1.07 1.52 2.07 | 13:07 3.40 | 11.49 30 Ad 24 03 36 
2 Sees 2.25 oul2 1.61 1.54 1.84 | 13.67 3.65 | 11.55 04 ale .20 02 36 
NG 2A eee eee 2.46 3.49 1.11 1.42 1.63 | 13.62 3.62 | 11.66 34 Ay, 15 .02 2 
1 OS a 5 were 2.62 3.58 1.62 1.38 1.58 | 13.75 | 3.84 | 11.67 36 14 .20 02 .36 
MOAB. 5 doutec 2.63 3.74 1.61 Sates 1.59" | 13.46 goga || aulais 34 Ns 5 02 
1909-13....| 170 | 352| 131 | 131 | 189 | 1650| 403 | 1179| 40) a4 | a5! 1] 26 
1920-24.... Dale) 3.25 1.382 1.42 IPA || BRS ayia) || Tae 00 15 .20 03 20 

Portu- | Switzer- Czecho- Esthonia, Japan, | South | New 

Year Spain gal land Austria |Slovakia| Poland | Finland | Latvia |Lithuania| Greece | Chosen | Africa |Zealand 
A ODO ee ae 10.38 1.00 13 Ol .84'| 1.067 .02 Rete 03" 94 ees 80 14 
OD Ovaeerranats 10.25 1.10 ol? 37 Wasy/, ile) 02 04 AW OS eeeals 88 coe 
OPAL tel ane Se 10.39 PAE all 38 1.56 2.09 .02 .05 Al SS) || le! 84 35 
LOD Oem ae aia: 10.31 1.16 10 46 1.68 21 04 07 OS .89 Dale 80 .28 
MOD Be cence 10.49 1.06 10 48 eal 2.51 04 ali 26 1.07 2.07 78 slg 
LO 2 Ae em cary 10.388 94 10 48 1.50 2.65 04 Alt 5 90 1.99 4 all? 
ODS e eee 10.72 ar 16 9 1253 2.70 04 12 00 2.04 1.06 16 
TOG wee wh 10.69 154 | 252 | .04 15! A eee 
Average 

190913... .. 9.55 | 121°} 10 64) °1-72 | 885 | 01.) 08 |) 228) 118s) aye soe), ood 
1920-24..... 10.36 1.10 alli 43 1.56 2.32 03 07 23 Meh || PA 81 24 


* Data of U.S. Department of Agriculture. For 1909-13, including U.S. Department of Agriculture estimates for area 
within post-war boundaries. Figures for 1926 are preliminary. Dots (....) indicate that data are not available. 


“Includes some native states. 
’ Former kingdom, Bessarabia, and Bukowina. 


¢ Excluding Transcaucasia and Turkestan. 
4 istimate for area sown, not harvested. 


¢ Four-year 
f Two-year 


9 Three-year average. 
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average. 
average. 


” England and Wales only. 
* Bohemia and Moravia only. 


Corresponding 1925 figure 1.50. 


J Former Russian Poland, Eastern and Western Galicia, 
and Posen. 
* Esthonia only. 


' Lithuania only. 


m One year only. 
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TaBLeE I].— WuHEatT YIELD PER ACRE IN PRINCIPAL PRODUCING AREAS, 1919—26* 


(Bushels per acre) 


United Aus- Argen- Hun- Bul- Jugo- Rou- Soviet 
Year States |Canada| India tralia tina Chile |Uruguay| gary garia | Slavia mania Russia | Mexico 
NE aa 12.8 10.1 11.8 ded, 12.8 16.7 8.7 eve VLE 15.1 15.5 
SI es eee ee 13.6 14.4 12.6 16.1 11.8 18.4 11.1 14.4 | 13.7 12.1 12.3 oats 
nO DA ee heer 12.8 129 OF 13.3 13.5 18.0 TR” 18.3 | 13.1 14.0 12.8 4.5 AG 
OPA 13.9 17.8 13.0 11.2 1a 17.6 7.8 15.08 69 1251 14.1 OT 5.2 
O23 eee 13.4 20.9 iP 13.1 14.5 20.4 12.6 20.4 | 15.7 15.9 15.4 9.6 4.5 
LO 24 area 16.5 11.9 11.6 15.2 12.0 ilefeil. ile 14.7 | 11.5 13.6 9.0 8.3 7.4 
SO Deemed: is 12.9 18.7 10.4 10.4 Soave 18.4 9.6 20.0 | 19.6 17.9 12.8 12.2 8.1 
LOZOs sae 14.6 17.8 10.7 13.6 aR aaa span. || ede 18.7 14.9 San hers 
Average 
T909=13.. .. 14.7 19.8 12.0 AAS 9.9 20.0 8.2 is) || aby 7 15.6 16.77 10.2 aaa, 
1920=240. 14.0 15.6 11.8 13.8 12.8 18.3 11.3 16.7 | 14.2 13.6 12.6 Hal 5.38" 
United Nor- 
Year Morocco | Algeria | Tunis | Egypt King- | France Ger- Italy Bel- Nether- Den- way Sweden 
dom many gium lands mark 
OTe ras 10.6 TS 5.0 22.8 oe 16.1 24.8 16.0 | 30.8 34.9 46.3 26.1 26.9 
OZR ee ee 9.0 Deli 4.0 26.6 28.7 18.8 24.3 12.5 | 33.6 39.4 41.1 25.0 28.8 
g Rs BEN oe ee seo 10.1 7.1 25.4 35.4 24.3 30.38 16.5 | 42.3 47.6 50.7 23.7 34.3 
WO DOW ase. 6.2 6.0 3.4 24.1 31.5 18.6 21:2 14.1 | 354 41.1 39.0 2060 26.4 
ODS, acs 8.9 11.6 6.2 26.5 31.8 20.2 MS) 19.5 | 38.8 40.8 43.2 23.5 30.4 
ey Ue eee 11.6 4.9 4.7 24.1 33.0 20.6 24.6 14.6 | 38.2 39.9 39.4 23.5 21.4 
3S ee See al ail ted, 26.2 34.1 24.1 30.8 2016 | 389.7 41.6 49,2 22.3 38.0 
TOZO2 nee 13 6.3 6.4 stole Chie 18.5 S56 18.2 | 36.2 shes Mies 26.7 Sats 
Average 
1900-155.) 2100 | 10.00), (48 | 25.6 | 31.6 | 19.7 | 132.6 | 15.6 | 376.) 8610 1 4b 255 als 
pOgbeoe i) 9G) 69 | 853) 258 | 32.1 | 205 | 26.0 | 15491 378 | 420 se 2438) ond 
Portu- | Switzer- Czecho- Esthonia, Japan, | South New 
Year Spain gal land | Austria |Slovakia| Poland | Finland | Latvia|Lithuania| Greece | Chosen | Africa | Zealand 
LOD Gee ee is 12.5 8.2 299 13.8 18.3 20.8 eke || pose 14.3° DOSS al cat. oc 6.4 82.6 
LODO ace ete. 13.5 9.4 30.1 14.6 16.8 1257 12.1 | 10.0 13.5 10.4 | 18.9 8.4 31.2 
TO QI ee erat: 14.0 7A 30.5 17.3 24.9 17.9 22 Ase 20 15.6 11.3 | 18.6 | 10.0 29.9 
i AY Ay ee 12.2 8.7 22.8 16.1 20.1 16.5 Sean eos 16.4 LOT | 1885 7.6 30.4 
O23 Fee 15.0 12.5 34.2 18.7 24.0 19.8 172 | 15.5 14.3 12:5 | 16-8 Hef 24.0 
19248 cues iN IEP 11.1 220 17.6 DRO 1233 21.4 14.9 15.2 10.7 7-9 7.6 32.6 
UG 2 Omens tok: 15.2 eee 22p1. PAS) 25.8 21.4 syd || Aner 18.5 ak ONG 7.9 29.1 
1020" oc: o., 14.7 8. 19 Sete LAG ile OO. Bt ey, ot cu eon ae eee 
Average 
1909-13... 13:7 tos 31.6 20.2 22.0 19.0 AT 4 15.5 14.4°| 18.2 Cs |) Rest 
1920-24.... 13.3 OF 29.6 17.0 21.4 Na) 18.5 | 146 15.0 IBLE} |) also rl BoB! 29.8 
* Computed from acreage and production figures in Appendix Tables I and HI. Dots (....) indicate that data are not 
available. ‘ 
« Four-year average. ¢ Esthonia only. € One year only. 


b Three-year average. 4 Lithuania only. 
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TABLE IIJ].—Wueat PropucTION IN PRINCIPAL PropucING AREAS, 1919—26* 
(Million bushels) 


United Aus- Argen- Hun- Bul- Jugo- Rou- Soviet 
Year States |Canada| India | tralia tina Chile |Uruguay| gary garia | Slavia | mania | Russia Riextcy) 
OTOP Reie tere oe 968.0 | 193.3 | 280.3 | 46.0} 217.0} 19.9 5.9 4600 qpawes | atiod) |) Roc! | conc. lew 
ODOR et eee 833.0) |-263-2 | 377.9 | 145-9) 156-1} 23-2 7.8 | 88.3 | 30.0 | 48.0 | 61.3 | ..... 15.0 
LO Oe see 814.9 | 300.9 | 250.4 | 129.1 | 191.0] 23.6 ea) || ee | POR les | 7B. | aiealo rl? | WOO 
O22) A eye: 867.6 | 399.8 | 367.0 | 109.5 | 195.8 | 25.9 Bed edad soled a44e5 920ml 202.42) mlono 
LOD Serre ole TaN EU ELCOR SYP oe I DASA | BANCO || Mich | esas |) CYae |. Siiays | Gilotl [AC oil | SHG) leh 
I RUDY Be ee ae Poe 862.6 | 262.1 | 360.6 | 164.6 | 191.1] 24.4 Welt) || Gulaty |) Wsica} || Gylctsh || 7oes |) atsilel) |} ica! 
OM te ea mente tae 660s Dn Ale WeS29 4 1S 4 OI e2 7.36 ols || Palla |) AAI | Mesto) jj ibziory | Gyro oA 
BIS PA OY oooh onchalen aa te) afo) It AUD asf) |] SHES) || GUM aco Vers cos Wt Mae |) ileal |t fAso) Oc |) scone Soe 
no 13 0S 690.1 | 197.1 | 351.8] 90.5] 147.1| 20.1 | 6.5 | 71-5 | 37.8 | 62.0 |158.7°| 758.9 | 11.52 
920 = 24a re 835-1 | 840.0 | 845-6 | 1384.8 | 196.2 | 25.1 Jo) || BBD || s¥oas |) GileGe |) ioe | Brodie |) Wats 
United Ger- Bel- | Nether-| Den- Nor- 
Year Morocco | Algeria | Tunis | Egypt |Kingdom| France | many Italy gium lands mark way | Sweden 
0 eas tek ee iach eee 16.4 | 21.0 HAD | eel |) Goat | aleyfole | Wert | UG) WO |) 6) oe | abate 9.4 
3 KOA Vises cua Meee rece ilo) 8.4 So Noslled || Booey | AE | Cres |p i4ales|| ice! | Gal) 7-4 | 1.00 | 10-3 
AOD Teele she hia Mx || soe? | WOE | Bo | Woes Pp srBots | UO | Ulerl | Tlélobs | Sha abi oal pull |) Wes: 
1hU eee sere an a WAS | PPE Bol || akho® || Woes | Aes) | 7Ale8) | la |) ae | ho 9.2 -64 9.4 
OD See eer eer At 20-0 | 36-2 SON 407 Osco: si2iO-On0G. 45224 6 ton4auleGe2 8.9 pate) |) lilals, 
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OD CR eer er Wale |) Pests || Wee |) Byes) GR ect Bes || Dee |) alee ve OO) La 
Average 
1909-13 ey eee iD || Bde? oA} || BBIEe || Wale | esl) Pilsiles) || Wetloe! |) ieee |) Bie) 6.3 -oL 8.1 
1:92 = 24 et VAG | Poca Go) | BRO) | Call | 2eoik || Saleh | Tio aie |) 8 8.5 -74 | 10.0 
Portu- |Switzer- Czecho- Esthonia, Japan, | South! New 
Year Spain gal land | Austria |Slovakia| Poland | Finland] Latvia | Lithuania] Greece | Chosen | Africa |Zealand 
LOO aba ue cres. 12952 8.2 3.9 etl 15-49) 22.2" 26 Beye ale of | 45Ib | Bical 4.6 
OD Ae rt eee 138.6 | 10.4 3.6 5.4 Age || PAT PA -39 | 2.60 Ibe | eBlnil |) Pos! || Ooh 
d RUPLD Le A ea 145.2 9.4 3.6 (Bails) akeorh I) aylod! -45 olks! || Bio" Ine) 4) ellote i) Sloe las 
ODOR eA erin hee 125.5} 10.0 Dos 7.4 33-6 | 42.4 71 -96| 4.04 er | ewe | ail 8.4 
OD Specs tee era Weyfoal|| she? 3.6 8.9 36.2 | 49.7 -69 | 1.64] 38.70 IGE | euler 6-0 | 4.2 
TAUPE ar a ate er abe Pilots | MDs Ball 8.5 Gy OP4 |) avo aie || iebfes | BARE ot || Scr | ierl 5-4 
Sse eka eee eae WPA) Nas 3-5 | 10.7 39-3 | 57.9 ol eaeLOe One Wls || ZO) I BS58% ff ass 
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LOSS. canoe | alte) Boal) TOS ilo) || (Rte ¢/ -14/ 1.48] 3.68 16-3" | 32:0 | 6.0* 1) 6.9 
1920224 ee 137.6 | 10.7 8-2 7.4 33-4] 37.0 00) 1-07 | 3.49 Ukes || aketsth 4) A576 |) 7s 
* Data of U.S. Department of Agriculture. For 1909-13, including U.S. Department of Agriculture estimates for area 
within post-war boundaries. Figures for 1926 are preliminary. Dots (....) indicate that data are not available. 
“ Unofficial estimate. ‘England and Wales only. 
» Excluding Transcaucasia and Turkestan. ’ Bohemia and Moravia only. 
¢ Four-year average. "Former Russian Poland. 
“Yneludes only part of Alsace-Lorraine. * One year only. 


© Old boundaries, 
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TABLE IV.—RyYE PropuUcTION IN PRINCIPAL PRODUCING AREAS, 1919—26* 
(Million bushels) 
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United Argen- - - - i 

Year States |Canada tina Gary eine Siania ewe lee France ae Italy | Belgium Enos 
ON Orient Hea aetna MOO. I sien. |. God O18) 10) Gaymencee 30.6° | 240.2 | 4.6° | 14.5 | 14.7 
920 Rae OOSOm I EISS 0.8 20.6 One 6.1 Sol |) alesse! Bulsby I) aki ANGy? | leis” 14.8 
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1925555... « 48.6 | 13.7 4.7 3260 8.9 Tess) Rilo (dey eslss |) BIG, || Balch |) (ere Pale? 16.2 
92 Gere ere ANTS) |) AAC ws 30.0 8.0 8.3 Teo series Soo) IP OAl ae 6.5 19.8 ilsboil 

Average 
1909-13.. 36-1 21) 056 (i ob-4o1— 75 9.0 20:67 "74325 1) 525 Ies68.a be 6.0 |) 23.6. | 16-4 
1920-25... wees) il Tiss! 2.8 25.8 6.6 6.0 8:67) 56257 8 3956) 1 24507 6.0 PAD) 9 ysis) 
Denmark, Portu- | Switzer- Czecho- Lithu- 

Year Norway | Sweden| Spain gal land | Austria |Slovakia} Poland | Finland | Latvia | Esthonia| ania Greece 
OO Reese: SSO? |) BRAG |) Pajs3} Sots) Iho? a) || eyo | MOS |) $3277 ee Del 17/083 ikea 
TEEPAMS 6 5.g xc 142 | 22.4 | 27.8 ame 1.6 LOR 8259 73.7 Tel 4.7 6.2 16.7 1.0 
g I ec Ie55)" | Aiiatee |) Afeioal 4.6 1.6 IBS || Bath | aS oS | alee 9.8 5.9 PALI) ie 
DOD Decree vid dt Seil! pe dor’ ae tats soy | hileil |) Woe ails 6.8 5.8 DD Bit 
LOD Sere 15.9 24.4 | 28.1 5.2 1.6 Issey || Sos} | 2Béoe 9.4 | 10.8 6.6 Demo ilaP 
LD ae e ie tee Al teal 1009 e26 23 ‘Sar 1.4 16.2 | 44.7 | 148.9 | 11.3 7.8 9.5 18.3 1.0 
AOD Svan cake 14.4 Proll || AAs)o) 4.7 1.6 Allott |) Bisadl |) PA(ses I) WB}o7 | ee! ee, 26.1 1.0 
LO 20m ee sera 23-9 | 201 o.9 ie 19.4 | 49.7 | 206-1 | 10.5 6.1 aire Bo ¢/ Moe! 

Average 
1909S tee 20 24.1 | 27.6 2.3 1.8 Pio» || (sso) |) PAKS) |) iO) || Tesi 8.1 24.3 Holl 
O20 Zoe 14 ON 2254 lied 5-0 1.6 Isjail i) Ao) 3) w7Beik | Oe 8.7 6.2 PAledl ili 


* See corresponding footnote under Table III. 


«Tncludes only part of Alsace-Lorraine. 
> Old boundaries. 


¢ Excluding Transcaucasia and Turkestan. 
¢ Four-year average. 
¢ Former Russian Poland, Western Galicia, and Posen. 


‘La..LE V.—POTATOES AND CorRN PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL EUROPEAN PRODUCING COUNTRIES, 1919-—25* 
(Million bushels) 


Potatoes Corn (maize) 
Year British * Belgium,| Czecho- European) Hun- Bul- Jugo- Rou- | Soviet 

Isles France | Germany | Holland/Slovakia| Poland | Russia gary garia Slavia | mania | Russia*| Italy 
GILG Ere exes 236 313 761 231 84 386aleee ee re sesy | weca eae N soo 85.8 
L920 eee 238 428 1,024 204 184 665 766° || 50.2 PDAS) akOilarl, |) ikea || Alo | Ges! 
OA eee. 245 305 961 179 159 617 7S) || Slot Roe! | easy || WAGE) || 4bio(B | O58} 
92 Biers 322 465 1,494 307 Boo! | lee) 697 || 48.7 Uso || telat) || IU )af) || HL yj “7Gate) 
VO Srre ae 222 364 iil ail 229 974 | 1,169 || 49.2 Aas) || t¥latey || iGtlod! | Bah |) le 
102472 Ries 219 564 1,338 203 239 987 | 1,050 | 74.1 Qed W404 loonon me oAcomel ord 
NO Doweet ats 281 558 1,533 230 276) 13069) |) 15055.) 88.0 28.2 pace ff reso) | UA | aulde( 

A 

1909-13. .| 254 527 1,374 215 245 890 705 || 60.8 Mees | Wee) |) INS A? GR | Go 7 
1920—24..} 249 425 1,203 221 229 893 734° || 50.8 Mila i ists SIC) | PAD! |) Bsr 


* Based largely on official data from Agricullure Yearbooks and Foreign Crops and Markets, but including some esti- 
mates by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
“Includes Siberia and Kirghisia. 


® Four-year average. 
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TABLE VI.—UNITED STATES WHEAT ACREAGE, 
1919—26* 


(Million acres) 


THE WORLD WHEAT SITUATION, 1925-26 


TABLE VIII.—UNITED STATES WHEAT PRODUCTION 
BY GRADES, 1921—25* 


(Percentages of total crops) 


Winter wheat Spring 
Crop of wheat Total 
Planted |Abandoned| Harvested | harvested| harvested 
OO aes 51.5 .99 50.5 20-2 75.7 
1920...) 44.9 4.84 40.0 Zl (bail 
OD eee 45.6 Piel 43.4 20.3 63.7 
11922 ee 47.9 SSH AD 3 20.0 62.3 
O23 46.1 6.58 39.5 20.2 59.7 
IE Ged) © axeozt Bo lI? Boe 16.9 52.4 
NODS. 3 40.0 9.04 30.9 20.9 51.8 
1926... 39.4 2.67 36.7 20.9 57.6 
Average 
1909-13) 32:0 3.60 28.4 18.7 47.1 
1920-25 43.9 5.24 88.6 19.9 58-5 


* Official data of U.S. Department of Agriculture. See 
especially Agriculture Yearbook, 1925, p. 743, and crop re- 
ports. Latest figures include substantial revisions for 1924 
and 1925. 


TasLeE VIJ.—UNITED STATES WHEAT Crop Fore- 
CASTS AND ESTIMATES, 1925, 1926* 


(Million bushels) 


1925 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 
Date Official | Official | Bryant|Cromwell|Murray| Snow 
WINTER WHEAT 
AEC Peet eee 589 | 565 | 570 | 563 
IMatyaeel ine 444.8 | 548.9 | 574 559 574 | 554 
June 1.. 407.2 | 548.3 | , 5382 567 564 | 582 
Analy tle. 403.9 | 567.8 | 555 569 561 | 564 
Aug. 12. 415.77| 626.5 | 596 601 6380 | 648 
Sept. 1....] 415.7") 626.5 | 596 | 621 | 630 | 647 
Oct. 1....| 415.7*| 626.5 | 596 | 621 | 630 | 640 
SPRING WHEAT 
Junenleae ASDA | orcce 203 223 222 | 218 
djky al, (sol || USB) || PAs) 211 207 | 207 
Aug. 1.. Mra h || PALS Neele yl 188 213 | 208 
Septic 283-9) | 212-1 | 203 214 218 | 224 
(Ores ahoe 281.67| 218.38 | 204 209 218 | 216 
TOTAL WHEAT 
June 1 CDE | ceca 735 790 786 | 800 
July 1 679.6 | 767.4 | 760 780 (hoses |p viral 
Aug. 1 678.4 | 839.2 | 793 789 843 | 851 
Sept. 1 699.6 | 8388.6 | 799 835 848 | 871 
Oct. 1 697.37| 839.8 | 800 830 843 | 856 


* Data from official and commercial crop reports and 
Daily Market Record, Minneapolis. ; 


“ Revised as of December 1, published December 22, to 
398.5, winter; 270.9, spring; 669.4, total; and later revised 
again to 395.6, winter; 270.9, spring; 666.5, total. 


Crop of No.1 No. 2 No. 3 | No. 4 | No.5 | Other 
WINTER WHEAT 
921 ieee Ie)oze |) Siiee | Gest |] eA | sie) | ilo 
OPS oe ood oe 163563 tk Sto || PG. | TBcth || ieee | Bote 
O23 eee PAD APiste) || Mot! ae Il Siar || Ales 
LOD Aa Bite} |} AW2abs) || lots! ere || PAR |) WNSIh 
OS) So are 28.0 | 45.4 Veg 6.0 WAG |) tal! 
SPRING WHEAT 
OD Leer Debole W Ws} || Poy | Uh. Cosh |) oll 
ORB fe 5250.6 52.1%) 26:4) 138.5 rey | fell) || Deiz/ 
ORR yo ood Tessas | Ateeh ) PAloih || Gees |) Gis) |) Gio) 
UP jac GSE) | Piledsy i) Dell Bort | ake) || Wats 
BY Aare iletis || Mero§ || Altssats) ory tiegey i) tay 


* Data of U.S. Department of Agriculture: Crops and 
Markets, Monthly Supplement, December 1925, p. 403. Ear- 
lier data not available. 


TABLE IX.—UNITED STATES WHEAT PRODUCTION 
BY CLASSES, 1920—26* 
(Million bushels) 


Hard Hard Soft 
Crop of red |Durum| red red Pacific | Total 
spring winter | winter | white 
192 (ese 1388-9 | 52.2 | 302.4 | 247-3 | 91-2 | 832-0 
1D OS trae pee tes 131.1 | 57.0 | 290.0 | 237.4 | 99.4 | 814.9 
a he mete een 169.6 | 90.8 | 280.0 | 247.9 | 79.3 | 867.6 
O23 asa 126.9 | 55.3 | 241.8 | 271.6 | 101.8 | 797.4 
19D Aare 202.8 | 71.1 | 818.8 | 221.0 | 54.9 | 862.6 
IPAS. ai orp 152.0 | 69.0 | 186.0 | 188.0 | 71.0 | 666.0 
BUDA). =, ore ie 139.0 | 53.0 | 336.0 | 230.0] 81.0 | 839.0 
Average 
1920-24 ...| 153.8 | 65.3 | 285.5 | 245.0] 85.3 | 834.9 


*Classification by U.S. Department of Agriculture. Agri- 
culture Yearbooks and Foreign Crops and Markets, Septem- 
ber 13, 1926. These are estimates only, and are made on a 
basis which does not lead to highly reliable results. 


TABLE X.—CANADIAN WHEAT PropucTION ForE- 
CASTS AND ESTIMATES (OFFICIAL), 1921—26* 
(Million bushels) 


Date 19a1 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
June 30...| 809.2 | 342.1 | 365.8 | 318.6 |3865.0 | 348.6 
July 31...| 288.5 | 321.0 | 382.5 | 282.0 |3875.4 | 317.0 
Aug. 31...) 294.4 | 388.8 | 470.3 | 291.6 |391.8 | 399.0 
Oct. 31...) 329.8 | 391.4 | 469.8*| 271.6 |422.3 | 405.8 
Dec. 31...} 300.9 | 399.8 | 474.2 | 262.1°/411.4¢| ..... 


“Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Monthly Bulletin of 
Agricultural Statistics, and press releases. 

“September 30. 

®°For evidence of underestimates, see WuHeEat StupIEs, 
II, 27, 207, 334, and Appendix Table XXI, below. 

¢ First reported as 416.8: press release January 25, 1926. 
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TABLE XI.— WueEat RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY Markets, UNITED STATES AND CANADA, MONTHLY FROM 
JuLY 1922* 
(Million bushels) 


United States primary markets Fort William and Port Arthur Vancouver 

Month 1922-23 | 1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 || 1922-23 | 1993-94 | 1924-95 | 1925-26 || 1999-93 1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 
dG) ize areen itn, Saker x See ||| adobe) | Ball I eae 5.4 (eC) if akajoat 6.7 -05 al) | ibe PH 
PATI emrty er te aie re oe 60:7 || 65.38 | 938.0 | 43.38 Rovl 2.0 13 Alay -00 -00 -32 -95 
SOD a ec ook kiss Oofet |) 45.8 182.1 | 57.9 || 87.0 | 28.3 fall, I ebiart «19 aval 24 afAs) 
OCT Ree hae 48.3 | 40.5 88-0 | 36.0 || 65.1 | 67.0 | 40.9 | 58.2 Hofhl) || ioe) | Aleréle |) Tae! 
INO Vat ein aa tated S2O ogee sO0LD Wodel Hose) || Asay | Ake | ilas 90 e044 93 ee O19 
WEGe on Rie dal ee 45.3 | 28.4 | 36.3 | 34.9 | 32.0 | 51.9 | 20.8 | 53.5 | 3.26 | 6.76 | 3.91 | 6.14 
AEN OBS aici nate eae ee SoG! fb! | Bee |) OAs etit alias | ale 74 MON | Doel Bae |) Ware |) eee || 110)..08" 
IBCbDaiey. eae 21.6 19.8 19. OE SG .2 3.2 Beg 622 4.0 Wakes | oePe || Plaats |) esr 
IN Near, Spabea mae Berean Meee Ailes) || abso) |) aleos3> jl aliseal 6.0 ZO 8.5 3.2 1.44 | 8.09 ae || (otis: 
(210) pichouhs ele Per ae 2159 10.1 10-4 | 14.0 7.6 6.4 8.1 1.8 TOSmOs4 (ane OS poor 
IVT Sayers Spee coo rn ke Lops loci ml (come lod amos Gauje Loss (hall || ailefces I bc AS | Gyo || BAB. |) ao at 
ANTI et on ee ae 18.2 1GEA e219) Olid GW) || Gal 4.1 13.6 -of | 3-06 -90 op 
RU Veiek dete cee Baeo | ooed |) 4158) 77.0 GO.05 else 6.7 6.4 sls | ila! an, oP 
Total July—June...| 431.9 | 346.1 |506.8 |351.7 | 245.9 | 290.2 |163.5 | 262.1 |116.73 |50.88 | 26.62 |53.77 
Total Aug.July...| 426.1 | 347.4 |513.5 | 386.9 | 246.5 | 297.3 |157.1 | 261.8 116.87 |52.00 | 25.53 |53.82 


* United States data are unofficial figures compiled from Survey of Current Business; Canadian data are official figures 
from Reports on the Grain Trade of Canada and Canadian Grain Statistics. 


TABLE XIJ.—BrRoOMHALL’S FoRECASTS OF ExporT SURPLUSES AND IMPORTERS’ PuRCHASES, 1925-26* 
(Million bushels) 


Avail- Margin Avail- Margin 
Date of able over Importers’ purchases Date of able over Importers’ purchases 
report for importers’ report for importers’ 
export |purchases| Total Europe | ex-Europe export |purchases} Total Europe | ex-Europe 
Aug: 4...) 744 142 602 506 96 Veling Ws ool! dele 80 656 536 120 
Aug.18.7.| 2 150 602 506 96 Feb. 16...| 764 108 656 536 120 
Oct. 20...| 840 176 664 552 112 Were, WB... |) 7ats 102 656 536 120 
Dees. 1>....|, 582? wae 672 552 120 Weie, Bess) 750 94 656 516 140 
Dec. : 8...| 768 112 656 5386 120 Navy lio een LS 62 656 516 140 


* Data from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. The margin as stated is too small, since German export shipments are 
apparently excluded from supplies available for export but included in importers’ purchases. 
“Exclusive of India and Chile. > Estimate for Argentina not included. 


TABLE XIII.—INTERNATIONAL SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND RYE (BROOMHALL), ANNUALLY FROM 1919—20* 
(Million bushels) 


Crop year Wheat, including wheat flour Rye, including rye fiour 
ending ; 3 a Bute 
Sorbet ad eens eres Australia Bucube India | Other | Total Misote Eton foyeries Danube | Other:|| Total 
1919-202 ee 291-6 | 259.2 AS) | Goon |) cape ll coor | onierfll assyfots |) Methyl alse AUB) || thea} || ZR%a(0) 
192022 Tene 432.2 63.9 82.1 TEGO Peale ea ROOM AONpoals oe mea oon) 40:20 1.3 Worf |) 4B) 
EA be ean 404.0 118.4 110.8 5.6 0.2) 8.1 647-1 | 546-7 | 100.4 | 84:9 SUPA | L683} | athe 
AI PPR eno ere 455.2 | 1388.3 47.8 Bet) || loll > andl | Gaydiaet || tate) |) tals; |) bteiod/ Qal os | Rw) 
19 235=245 25 cae 454.4 | 174.4 Ty BIBS. N alpeciss |) abseil |) ci7dasass |) CH ooay || aletssetel || Ansty |! Zilce} ae 68.1 
Of 2 Oe e 422.6 Oia tlle lore leolesmiecsOulniLowelOcded: |i co-0ullOlad 4 sal 62.4 
NO25=26n ae 413.2 93-9 74.0 | 52.4 5.0 | 29.1 | 667.6 | 532.3 | 185.3 || 15.1 Sia) Pal eee |) ae 
1910-44 ..... 206.9 | 82.5 | 54.9 lo25.2 | 47.1 | 8.1 | 624.7| 542.7] 82.0] 9 | 24.3 | 28.89] 54.0 
1920-25 ..... ABByetss || Aaa) S7al te lQe7 | lide 6.8) 008-0 o8del |) 92.9) 4455 9.1 COO 4e5 
* Data from Corn Trade News. Dots (....) indicate no shipments reported. 


“For 53 weeks. ’ Chiefly Germany. 
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THE WORLD WHEAT SITUATION, 1925-26 


Taste XIV.—INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN WHEAT (INCLUDING FLour), ANNUALLY FROM 1919—20* 
(Million bushels) 


A.—NET Exports 


y : E z = Bul- J - Rou- 
rege oe aly Biates Canada| India Gate oe Chile pe eerie Slavia mania Russia |Morocco 
TONS) ORE 235.7 92:3 Peasy || UO, 266.0 18? (.54) 05 rales eis (.71) 0. 
1920-21..... 304.9 | 165.8 ibs! 88.9 64.0 Di, pe (.01) 1.77 3.76 1.41 0.38 
TOP os os be 248.6 | 185.4 (13.8) | 114.6 118.1 0.1¢ 9.40 4.52 3.90 BH! 0.7% 
11922 =) 3c 197.2 | 279.0 28.6 50.3 139.4 Lae 5.15 4.32 1.01 1.64 steers 0.27 
192 3= 24 eee 123.9 | 346.1 20.1 85.6 172.2 5.6 | 16.81 2.45 5.84 8.98 Deen ilett 
1924-25...... 253.6 192.1 38.1 | 123.6 23a orl 13.54 9.55 robe (94) reer 
1925-26...... 1015 | 3241) 93°) 77.20\ S44 10. 119.79 11.97 |) 9.93") 23.6” 
1 909-14 eye 108.5 95.6 49.8 50-2 84.7 Dae Wak | lee een O29 el 64202 0.3% 
920 =Zomeeree DES || PEI 17.6 92.6 123.4 2.4¢ 8.98 eae 4.81 0.6% 
B.—Netr Imports 
} i i Nether- 
ae Couy ; Algeria | Tunis Egypt einedces yree St. France |Germany| Italy | Belgium lands Denmark| Norway 
OR O= 2 OR ee (2.0) | (0.6) LAA 212:9 88.1 Myenis 79.8 29.8 18.7 1.60 6.48 
1920S 21 teen: 5.6 igh 1a All 200.1 68.3 DOO aoe 32.2 18.9 0.35 3.86 
MO ee Or ae saat dite (4.2) | (1.3) 6.84 208.2 7.1 69.57 | 100.5 40.5 19.8 4.01 5.16 
TOPPERS sca ote 2 0.7 7.68 205.5° 4.8° | 45.6 ayfeaee || IN sy7l 39.5 Bore 6.28 6.90 
OPS Ee ear Eore (7.2) | (2.8) 8.47 220.3 20.3 53.4 30.77 | 69.9 39.8 26.7 9.17 6.10 
PES coadios< 0.5 (0.2) 9.90 208.8 19.1 ps.0" | 80.9% +388.7 39.0 26.8 6.55 5.57 
O52. Onan ee (5105) 2a 2:6) an 2 9 1g 18.8 10:87 | 57.4 62.9 39.5 20:2 6.01 6.73 
Average 
1909-14....... sh x33) 0-8 0.02 217.7 ABC MNO 1eOo n eOOL Os HOU 22.6 6.66° 3.78 
M9202 25% ete scone (0.6) | (0.4) 8.82 217.4 48.6" | 55.7% | 94.8 38.2 23.2 5.27 5.52 
B.—NEtT Imports (concluded) 
Crop year Switzer- Czecho- 

August-July Sweden | Spain | Portugal] land Austria |Slovakia| Poland | Finland | Latvia | Esthonia| Greece | Japan 
1919=2 0 Nec re (EB) yf AMPA 4.5% GES 13.6 Seas 2.99 sees OLS es SalS:5: 12.8 
TEAL On a eae G61) 19-83-40 6.674) 129) | 14601835 es | eo4G 58 | 0.617 | 10.6 5.8 
j(C PH ty Manoa n ee 3.85 8.02 coy Me 1372 19.0 11.6 1.20 3.39 14 O:cOZ moet 24.9 
NO PPB y oe acaa a 8.78 (0.20) 0.2? 16.6 13.4 10.2 2.52 5.12 nietlat Ve Sea, 14.5 
1 OR ohana ae 12.35 (0.32) 17.1 24.1 PALLY 2.63 5.54 1.78 0.97 20.1 29.1 
IP Y OAS, gous ee arate 10.58 1.37 13.9 Nes? || ALL || TAO 4.58 1.94 0.86 20.8 1a 
1925 =2 Gree eet 6.09 15.6 07 21 (455) a 522 1.54 0.97 wertts 7p | 

Average 
90914 eer ere 7.07 6.19 3.0° 16.9 ORS Sa rere eters Macks 6.9% 4.1 
1920 2a eee 8.43 5.74 14.7 17.59) 16.5 4.22 1.23 16.5 17.3 


* Data from official sources, in large part through International Institute of Agriculture. Figures in parentheses repre- 
sent, under A, net imports, and under B, net exports. Dots (....) indicate that data are unavailable or that comparable 


averages cannot be computed. 


“Calendar years 1920 and following; averages for calen- 
dar years 1909-13 and 1920-24. 

» Broomhall’s shipments, probably incomplete. 

¢ For pre-war boundaries; not comparable with post-war 
figures. 

“Data incomplete because of territory occupied by for- 
eign armies. 

° Irish Free State separated after April 1, 1923. 

’ Statistics for 1924-25 and 1925-26 adjusted for imports 
of wheat under decree of December 30, 1924, permitting 


refund of duty. Hence the total for 1925-26 does not agree 
with the sum of the monthly figures which are not fully 
adjusted for these imports in Appendix Table XVII. From 
January 11, 1925, French shipments to the Saar region have 
not been counted as exports from France. These, consisting 
largely of flour, were 1.5 million bushels in 1922, 2.0 in 
1923, and 3.2 in 1924. 
9 Partially estimated. 
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TABLE XV.—INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN WHEAT FLouR, ANNUALLY FROM 1919—20* 


(Thousand barrels of 196 pounds) 
A.—Ner Exports 


Crop year United Jugo- 
August-July States Canada India Australia | Argentina Chile Hungary | Bulgaria Slavia |Roumania 
PONGE2 Onecare ate. 22,154 6,445 620 5,873 3,204 107* (105) 10 are (94) 
DOPOD bi nei 13,665 6,688 835 2,281 353 1387 (2) 83 426 150 
do es eerie 14,900 7,701 496 3,677 950 100° 1,864 242 892 115 
PRs acc Deed 4503 9386 538 4,081 842 ee 1,137 166 163 293 
23 eee 17,020 | 11,938 714 0,222 ihe 181 2,338 147 417 936 
nO 24> 2 eee ee eloscon Loss 892 4,625 1,625 196 2,025 Rie 697 683” 
VO2ZD S26 aac on 9,551 | 10,847 686 5,008 1,648 48 1,818" ae 427" 849 
Average 
G0 OSA Ee oe oh ek 10,639 3,898 613 1,802 1,307 Gy 7,448° 502° ae 1,092° 
9 2 2 Dina sacincure 14,785 9,473 695 3,977 1,108 1387 1,472 See 419 435 


B.—Net Imports 


Crop year United Trish 

August—July France Italy Belgium Spain Algeria Tunis Egypt Kingdom | Free St. | Germany 
ORO = 2 (eee ee 3,136 1,457 206 (106) (175) (24) I seal W220) literals ote 
1920S 2 1e en etn (66) 123 (2) 163 205 (4) 2,046 (Gripe Mh sooee 306% 
BUA EVA. Se ee (372) (91) | (287) (53) (36) 20 1,478 UsGD) | nooo 61° 
iM Pe ae on he (478) (393) 24 (43) 80 79 1,636 9, 519° 607° 566" 
2s SO Gs Seen (251) | (1,498) | (481) (66) (62) 34 1,788 2,950 2,126 4,166% 
INU easy eee poe (484) | (1,288) | (787) (59) By5) 95 1,906 1,464 1,892 5,384" 
1925=26 ee wie en (258) (825) | (151) (5)? VA il 2,436 2,488 1,749 1,411 

Average 

1909-14. Bre che Net (183)°) (793)°} (704) (12) (126) 189 1,760° 5,193 (1,827) ° 
O20 S25 Mere a wes ok (320) (618) | (297) (12) 48 45 ikea 5,746 20002 


B.—NeEtT Imports (concluded) 


Crop year Nether- Czecho- 
August—July lands Denmark | Norway Sweden Austria | Slovakia | Poland Finland Greece Japan 
fs YE Se ee 110 252 885 72 HOE ie meetatere save 470 662 356 
1920 =) eee 592 45 241 PAD 1,361 3,185 S60 435 229 157 
SA A ek ee 560 555 456 34 1,811 2,180 115 724 149 559 
DOD —23 a eee 659 555 603 (6) 2,016 1,996 535 1,091 1,099 147 
923 = Ate weer e 1,286 453 634 264 3,874 3,584 530 1,187 1,422 36 
TY EO aoe ecu a cere 698 201 560 146 1,680 3,094 3,326 981 1,322 (519) 
1 PAS, Seeeioraee 1,269 495 780 (17) 1,286 3,252 54 Ns | Saco (915) 
Average 
1909 S14 ee een 2,028 586° 639 ST Mile tercters <0 (wesieters st Nlumcere cers Ani 222 181 
O20 RQ Dey awn antics - ioe 362 499 158 DN! || Watts | asooc 884 844 76 
* For footnotes see under Table XIV, except as follows: ” Gross, not net, but probably differing little from net. 


TABLE XVI-A.—Exports OF WHEAT AND FLOUR TO JAPAN FROM NorTH AMERICA AND AUSTRALIA, 
ANNUALLY FROM 1921—22* 


(Million bushels) 


Wheat and flour as wheat |) Wheat and flour from | Wheat from Flour from 
aly as United ‘Aus- || United Aus- || United Aus- 
Total | Wheat | Flour | States [Canada| tralia || States |Canmada| tralia || States |Canada| tralia 
TPA PE BS aM a oon 96.84 | 21.85} 4.99] 15.38] 3.62] 7.84|/ 11.00) 3.35 7.50 || 4.88 aval 04 
1B Ye AGN Gas De cee ane 15-77 | 12.11] 3.66] 8.18| 38.79] 3.80]) 5.385] 3.05 3-41 || 2-883 14 -09 
PRL ed Sig 8 be citeracnen sie 36.36 | 30.29 | 6.0711 15.23| 7.25 | 18.88) 10.26 | 6.96| 13.07] 4.97 oF) 81 
TERY EGY devs bak ch opi ole encae ae 15.08 | 14.55 53 || 4.54) 3.51 | 7-03} 4.10 8.43 7.02 .44 -08 01 
O20 einige eie.te then a 30.85 | 29.07| 1-78] 6.47 | 13-48 | 10.90 || 5.18 | 18.03] 10.86] 1.29] .45 | .04 

| 


* Data from official trade statistics of the three exporting countries. 
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TABLE XVI-B.—Exports OF WHEAT AND FLour TO CHINA AND HONGKONG FROM NorTH AMERICA AND 
AUSTRALIA, ANNUALLY FROM 1921—22* 


(Million bushels) 


Wheat and flour as wheat Wheat and flour from Wheat from Flour from 
dh ae ain United Aus- || United Aus- || United Aus- 
Total | Wheat | Flour || States [Canada| tralia || States |Canada] tralia || States |Canada) tralia 
1 OAD ee ren watetree cree: 8.65 | 2.17) 6.48]| 7.44 sail -90 || 2.08 -00 Nab] Sj04hl sel | -76 
8 eR ee toe tices. ce ao ONE WEES} || LSE aPAo rhs Il Wiloakes |) erste! On| melee -80 -04 || 10.85 | 2.08 5) 
VOD 3= 2 Ae ere seetron A530 |) 20-21 | 25-16))| 27-623) 11959) 5:80)" 8. 30h). 7-40 4.51 || 19.382 | 4.55 | 1.29 
O24) ORR ccirape act re 5.40 =O | 4eS4 ll 2eGG elec offi sail -20 -00 | 2.61 | 1.55 ffl! 
92 52 Onset rete ewer ee, Iesoly |) WA | UMAR) Rotel |) UB at} 00 me 09 .43 || 3.87 | 6.08 Ay 


* Data from official trade statistics of the three exporting countries. 


TABLE XVII.—INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN WHEAT (INCLUDING FLOUR), MONTHLY, 1925-—26* 
(Million bushels) 


A.—NET Exports 


United Aus- Argen- Hun- Jugo- 

Month States | Canada| India | tralia tina Chile gary | Slavia | Poland| Algeria | Tunis | Egypt 

PODS BAU Cc ctske sis GLP} |) keto“! are 4.2 5.9 all) || Yoav) -76 (Cal) hele LG -38 (.83) 
Septracar85% iikasy | akssats} |] abut} 4.2 4.5 (083) | Biss |) Waal 53 5a 18 | (1-10) 

OCER ae ot 5.9 | 46.4 54 2.0 5.3 2 oo meee) 64 (.03) 19 | (1.47) 

INOVe sarc ores a © oe) || 2A} -44 eS 4.7 (224) nS. 00) ele 9 1.05 -50 -15~) (1-16) 
Deceerwekss' G2 Gls7 | 8891) 2.60) A218) 120 s1 hao 298 We 50 oP dT st 
192 Oe anes ce tne 4.0 | 16.4 “O2mn iL Old Gril (206) OL Lies 9.88 94 “il -09 | (1.08) 
JENS) Oty choice creamer Abily alpha: "O2) | bees Weil |e wll) aks) -76 -36 -45 -00 | (1.00) 

Mate eernwne sase4 Got} || Adds AY 8.5 12.9 -36 a) -49 -02 -23 -00 | (1.10) 

PATI citaes sgeeuavers 6.1 8.6 sis; 6.3 15.8 sat || IGE -84 -00 (15) Niel Siamese 20) 

Man a2 cio orsees De) |) Azo P -28 (how? 10.2 oByf | tleaZ! -76 bate alll 5G (.89) 
UUITVC Ree ke oe Wot || awe see! 6.4 8.2 oll} | AAD 83 -06 -30 sa) (.91) 
PULVe eesti ee Usoer | Ader || Asal 2.8 4.5 -08 81 -40 215 Bor 46 (.87) 

| 
B.—Netr Imports 
Trish United Ger- Bel- Nether- | Scandi- | Switzer-| Czecho- | Baltic 

Month FreeSt.| Kingdom | France | many gium Italy lands navia land |Slovakia| States¢| Japan 

OD ePATIS yan axe oi 1.39 OR SSmn LO SOulnla Com tc O Sms mmr OSmilleLisO Den mea oi «99 isi l7/ ae? (.09) 
SEDte acer 1h, 13.99 NSC || Gata |) sysctl Nose) |) yebie ilgay 1.42 | 1.83 99, -68 

OGCtiA rama 1.54 15.63 5.10 aol |) AoA) |) ibsekss | B57. |] Tleate ileS) |) sikh S(P4 || ibotits 
INGE DrAl 14.30 140) 1-14 82849) 44) 2512.65 1.66 | 3.04 sis) |) The! 

| DYVGae Bon05 cue of’) 21.99 1.16 (Colley )}| ckres i Alot || AGB 1.76 ie SOM ete 1.54 | 2.76 
192 Gaara 1.46 21.21 sol || ket) dateksy |p BGR alee ale TI 1.381 -27 339 | 2:18 
ES eD ira cure. oF) 10.96 -66 a> |) bMS I SiGP48, Haha zére |) ILA} G8) || ileOul -50 | 3.64 
MATH. cee [OLS S99 22 Nae¥e |) BeP8) Il Gots) | aleGes | Tesi sil ANY -36 | 6.20 

INO Re Aneto 1.45 15.14 PDA Oe49 se zea iS Oops 2d Qin e le 59 -64 -45 34 | 2.88 

WENA ois orto Mist 11.89 -07 8.77 | 2.62 | 10.61 1.98 1.50 1.18 1.76 -40 1.38 
UMC eeeoe 1:70) 18:77 sflk |} ical |) oth WT sy, Ber) |) Lara -3o | 2-90 49 -92 
Jiuliveeaner 1.55 18.65 WSOP: | WPAoEE || woe) |) tholel |) BM) || sees |] anaSs |) Biore 71 -O1 


* Data from official sources and International Institute of Agriculture. Figures in parentheses represent, under A, net 


. imports, and under B, net exports. Dots (....) indicate that data are not yet available. 


“ Finland, Esthonia, Latvia. 
» Figures include largely wheat imported prior to August under decree of December 30, 1924. See above, p. 89 n. 


ee 


TABLE XVIII—UNitTep StaTes WHEAT AND FLour Exports, ANNUALLY 


APPENDIX 


(Thousand bushels) 


FROM 192(0—21* 
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Wheat inspected for export Total 
Crop year Unelassi- | Total Flour Total imports Net 
July—June Hard red Hard red | Soft red | White fied wheat as exports | (less re- | exports 
spring Durum¢ winter winter | (Pacific) | Mixed? | wheat exports wheat exports) 

1920-21..... 10,081 4,872 | 182,701 | 34,281 | 27,729 | 68,615] 14,989 | 293,268] 72,809 | 366,077 | 56,413 | 309,664 
1931299 = 20,145 8,697 | 78,477 | 18,998 | 43,652 | 18,963} 19,389 | 208321) 71,086 | 279,407| 16,869 | 262,538 
192089 35 8,718 | 12,271 | 51,654 | 20,846 | 13,602 | 25,047 | 22,813 | 154,951) 66,972 | 221,923| 19,737 | 202,186 
1192320 4 1,022 4,908 | 19,640 | 9,810 | 18,653 | 5,435} 19,325 | 78,798] 77,637 | 156,430| 27,957 | 128,473 
O24 One 16,760 5,945 | 90,840 | 6,944 | 10,063 | 9,386 | 55,552 | 195,490 | 62,533 | 258,023] 6,107 | 251,916 
192 5=2 Gig 3,338 4,170 7,358 | 2,282 | 16,914 | 5,944) 23,183 | 68,189) 42,938 | 106,127} 15,351 | 90,776 


* Data of U.S. Departments of Agriculture and Commerce. 
and Markets, Monthly Supplement, July 1925, p. 232, and August 1926, p. 266. 


*PDurum exports are materially understated, in earlier 
years chiefly as explained in note b, in later years chiefly 
because inspections for export are limited to Atlantic, gulf, 
and Pacific ports, so that large quantities of durum wheat 
that are exported from lake ports via Montreal escape clas- 


sification. 


See especially Agriculture Yearbook, 1924, p. 579, and Crops 


>It was estimated that 20,030,000 bushels of durum were 


mixed with spring wheat in 1920-21. 


Other mixed wheat 


exports in 1920-21 were largely soft and hard winter wheat 
shipped through gulf ports. In 1921-22 and 1922-23, 70 per 
cent of the exports of mixed wheat is estimated as durum. 
See Agriculture Yearbook, 1924, p. 578. 


TABLE XIX.—OcEAN FREIGHT RATES ON WHEAT AND Corn, 1913 AND Crop YEARS 
1921-22 ro 1925-—26* 


Period 


TOTS) WER yee Devos sao eas eas 


1921-22 
1922-23 
1923-24 
1924-25 
1925-26 


1926 


(Aug._July) 
(Aug.—_July) 
(Aug.—_July) 
(Aug.—_July) 


a Rupe! Wyle ete. -9. 16) 10 


# ale iorias ie a 


oiie. 8) m: 16y ae 


Cet oo tt eich 


(Cents per bushel) 
Canada Northern 
to New York Range 
United Oo to United 
Kingdom | Liverpool | Kingdom 
8.3 5.8 8.0 
10.7 8.5 10.8 
9.2 5.5 8.0 
9.4 6.8 8.6 
9.4 6.3 8.8 
9.0 7.0 8.0 
8.5 4.6 7.4 
8.2 49 6.8 
8.5 6.8 8.0 
9.6 91 pik 
10.6 Sy il h3} 
10.2 10.4 10.0 
8.6 8.8 8.5 
6.6 6.3 6.4 
6.8 5.1 6.1 
8.0 4.8 6.6 
10.1 6.6 12 
10.1 6.1 8.4 
10.6 6.1 9.9° 


Northern | Northern | La Plata Karachi Australia 
Range Pacific down river to to 
to to United | to United United United 
Genoa Kingdom | Kingdom | Kingdom | Kingdom 
11.9 el 10.6 Pare 20.4 
12.5 25.8 14.6 12.8 28.6 
11.0 22.2 14.3 15.4 23.6 
10.4 21.2 ed // 15.0 21.8 
10.5 ales 12.0 14.7 25.2 
9.2 20.0 10.9 ies 22.3 
9.8 20.2 Shit 11.5 17.9 
9.9 Pal gas 11.0 14.2 22.8 
10.0 20.7 8.2 15.7 25.8 
10.1 20.4 9.3 15.1 25.8 
10.0 21.0 11.5 14.8 25.5 
11.0 22.8 12.8 14.4 27.3 
10.0 Pallet 10.4 13.7 25.0, 
8.0 19.4 8.1 129) 19.7 
7.2 17.1 8.7 12.1 16.7 
7.4 17.4 10.9 10.38 16.5 
8.8 TZ 10.6 5 17.8 
N.Q. 18.9 11.8 12.1 16.3% 
N.Q. 19.8 16.6 12.8 25.58 


* Averages computed from weekly rates published in International Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics. 
» Average of three weeks. 


4 Average of two weeks. 
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1925-26 


TABLE XX.—APPARENT DOMESTIC UTILIZATION OF WHEAT (CARRYOVERS DISREGARDED), 


ANNUALLY FROM 1919-20* 
(Million bushels) 


= 


x ‘ : . ¥ 3 i 2 u- 

Mee eee ces Canada India cance eae Chile¢ ae hace gota os Morocco4% 
WO LOES () eee eee nae (ERR ONE) Poth AMOS |) TfoG |) TSS nite 29.7 Rage 66.7 wietere 
102020 eee BOB. 97.4 | 86228) Lorde NSO Ol Oas-3 198-041 30-2) 59-0 izes 
1G DO OE re ress aah onus 566.2 | 115.5 | 264.2 | 44.0 45.4 23.6 43.3 24.7 47.9 75-0 22.9 
1 PES Fee enceo Otores 670.4 | 120.8 | 388.4 | 46.5 54.8 24.4 49.6 83.4 43.5 90-4 aor 
OR ee ee a inet Oo Bicee 6/320} 128.1) | 35253 |) 43-0 76.8 21.3 50.9 33-8 59-2 Joa Ie!) 
1D DAD Oger ort as seogerciere 609.0 COSOm O22 comma oo Cffell 19.4 38.0: 30.3° | 48.2 67-42 |) 27-0 
9 252 Olena estat tanars 565-0 87.3 | 3820.0 eee 500 6 9900 Bal ote) eer 66.7 94.8 Pie)! 
1909-14 A AGAR an eee Mola yy Weeks | eel | Bee | GBR4© | OLR acted peor dora pret 16ad3 
9D VSD Decrees «attrac: 609.4 | 106-4 | 328.0 | 41.4% | 68.8% | 21.97 | 44.0 30.1° | 46.8 Ue |) ADA? 

Crop year British Nether Den 

August-July Algeria | Tunis Egypt Isles France |Germany|} Italy | Belgium) lands mark | Norway| Sweden 
OOS? (ene nem 19.0 6.4 BEG pr2tePo™ || ASP | soosa || cosec 40.4 | 24.5 aie (eG 16.7 
TPAD hie Seo acre cota 14.0 6.5 AZO) 20020 | o00120) 142.47 1 2407) 4264 2459 tat 4.9 16.9 
iP Pa oes ac lo Gober 24.0 ox} 43.8 | 282.0 340.6 |) 177.3% | 294.6 | 55.0 | 28-3 | 15.2 6.1 16.2 
1S ape 6 uti SoG 24.9 4.4 Aves || toa) || Pteteiad? | MO | Wyi/oa} || Boil | Bc 15.5 7-5 18.2 
NO 23 =A ec cieicuen: 28.9 Goll Ail |) PRB) | SYD play ce | PM |) tie | Seal a ia Gad 23.4 
O24 2 aha wes be 17.6 Sat AANA | Azeillate) || sewer || UPI | Cts) | Gyre: | GibeGs |) Pit! 6.1 17.5 
1925-26........... Beto 924s 4920) 263.6 1341 Peet 7 5-6) | 603.8 54-00 ool o.00 leiden ee 

Average 

1909-14 eta ese of arse 6 29.8 We) SB || 2(oad || Honle777|) WAG || GRY || eles | Wr | wlese | Alt 15:2 
NO2Z0S 25 acetone ese: Palas, 6.5 AUN) || De M |) ayer |) eYicas"|| Mision) || Gey |) Paty | ibe 6.3 18.4 

Crop year Switzer- Ozecho- 

August—July Spain | Portugal) land Austria | Slovakia} Poland | Finland | Latvia |Esthonia| Greece Japan 
POT OES (yee eked ty Get 3 WA 4 | Be |) absets 18.8 ae : Bor sats Doaey 45.4 
TS PAD Uk Rinpe eer ee 158-4 | 15.2° | 16.5 20.0 44.7 eoloc Wot 97 21.8 35.9 
TWO EPA Sato cape oocwne ote 15852 1) 14292 Ss 16.8 25.5 50.2 38.6 3.8 1155} 24.9 53.4 
ODD Seek eae WA os) |) 1s |) USAW) 20.8 43.9 44.9 5.8 2.06 rer: PAV) 43.8 
MO DG= 2 Ae ee eect es auekels WE@ots | IG Ae | Aer By, 57.4 52.4 6.2 8.42 1.70 83.4 55.7 
TOLER De oop ed inoee oo oe 123% 1) ibaa? || alzfall) 25.02 |) b8-4 49.6 5.4 S202 1.40 30.4 37.6 
1OQ5=2 6 Gace nea sar WOW" || als ss? |) Neal Pao? \ ile@) 53.4 6.1 3-71 1.76 82-02 | 52-7 

Average 

OS Os Pe tele mA cael iROEGY IP Gsane BOX (La? |) aoc oe ges onc 2952 
IME ADS HAGT S ola ease cumeencnore Weso4e | e | aNeta(l) 24.8° | 49.9 4.8 2.30 27-5 45.3 


“Computed from production and trade data given in Tables III and XIV. Dots (....) indicate that comparable pro- 
duction or trade figures are not available. 
“For Southern Hemisphere and Morocco, calendar years 
1920 and following, instead of crop years; averages are for 
calendar years—for Southern Hemisphere 1910-14 and 1921-— 
25, for Morocco 1909-13 and 1920-24. 
> Figures much too low, since carryovers had been ab- 


normally large because of war co 


nditions. 


¢ Trade figures partially estimated. 

“These figures are too low, as crops in post-war years 
are underestimated and net imports, at least to 1924-25, are 
incomplete. See WHeEat Stupres, December 1924, I, 17-18. 


¢ Pre-war boundaries. 


Le ee 
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TaBLE XXI.—WueEat Suppiies AND THEIR APPROXIMATE DISPOSITION IN LEADING EXPORTING COUNTRIES, 
1923-24 Tro 1925-26* 


(Million bushels) 
A.—Unitep States: Crop Years ENvDING JuNE 30 


— B.—Canapba: Crop Years ENpInG (Ava. 31) Jury 31 
Item | 1993-94 | 1924-25 | 1 a 
- 924-25 | 1925-26 1993-24 | 1924-95 | 1925-26 
= z - Item Sept.- Aug.- Aug.- 
Aug. July July 
Wheat stocks, July 1..... 102.4 | 106.2 86.4 
ING WECLO Diente oo) Cun: os 797.4 | 862.6 | 700.0* 
ew crop : ee stocks, Aug.1..... Price ene rene 
ol applies: L. =. g99.8 | 968.8 | 786.4« CWet ClO DAL ee coe: 2 a 
: ; i é 3-27 | 464.3% 
BxXpOrtsswheatecwacnee oc. 15. Sa | 19de0 63.2 Le UCP a ceale 
Exports, flour........... M76 | 62-5 | 42.9 Exports, wheat....<.-..- 289.2 | 147.0 | 275.5 
Imports (less re-exports), Exports, flour........... 54.0 | 45.8 | 49.0 
wheat and flour....... 28.0 6-1 15-3 Imports, wheat and flour. 4 6 4 
Net CX POLtSe cree res 128.4 Dold 90.8 Net EXPOLIS4e pate 349.7 192.1 394.1 
Shipments to possessions. 2.9 2.8 2.6 Seed requirements....... 38.7 38.5 40.0 
: Milled for consumption. . 41.5 42.1 42.0 
Seed requirements....... 79.4 87.6 83.3 Unmerchantable grain... 19.4 12.0 11.2 
Milled for consumption. .| 504.9" | 484.6" | 510.0 Loss in cleaning......... 11.9 10.0 8.2 
Feed and waste......... 78.0°| 55.5°) 39-5° Other feed, loss, etc...... 216i 2.0 ieee 2g 
Total domestic use....| 662.3 | 627.7 | 632.8" Total domestic use....| 114.1 | 104.6"| 104.4¢ 
Wheat stocks, June 30....| 106.2 86.4 60.2 Wheat stocks, July 31....| 26.37] 26.5 30-6 
i 
C.—ARGENTINA: YEARS ENDING JULY 31 D.—AustTRALIA: YEARS ENDING JULY 31 
Item 1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 Item 1923-24 | 1994-95 | 1995-26 
Wheat stocks, Aug. 1....] 54.2 | 59.6 | 57-2 Wheat stocks, Aug. 1..... 45,47) ALP) 86.2 
INC WECTODariceine cis 2470 = LOL. 1s) 191.1 Newacrops. be eu ee 125.0 | 164-6 >|) 113-4 
otal suppliessaere ae 301.2 | 250.7 | 248.3 Total supplies......... 170.4 | 205.8 | 149.6 
Exports wheatec s.r > 164.0 | 115.5 86.7 DOORS, WANES coos cooor 61.3 | 102.0 8) 
IBS NOTE RS, MOPS bo SoG odons 8.2 Gs etl EEXVORES atl O UG eee ere 24.3 21.6 23.4 
MotalexDOLtS rience Wee) 2a 94.4 MotalmexpOrts eee 85.6 | 123.6 17.2 
Seed requirements...... 20.6 23.1 Seed requirements,...... 9.4 9.4 9.4 
Consumption, feed, and joie Consum pions ere 31.2 36.7 34.6 
WASCOS eects ecut steres eens 48.8 47.3 Feed and waste......... 3.0 : : 
Total domestic use.... 69.4 70.4 94.8? Total domestic use.... 43.6 46.1 44.0 
Wheat stocks, July 31.--.1. 59:6) 57:2-| ~59.1° Wheat stocks, July 31...-} 41:2) 36.2 1)" 28-4 
Export surplus, July 31..| 44.0; 38.0’) 40.0° Export surplus, July 31..| 20.0%] 15.09 Tab 


*For the United States and Canada, official data except as noted. y 
crops and trade, with estimates for domestic use based on official estimates for certain calendar years. 
¢ Assuming crop figures higher than official estimates 
1924—262.1, 1925—411.4) 


(U.S., 1925—666.5; Canada, 


conservative figures for feed and waste. 


> Mill grindings reported by identical mills to Census 
plus allowance for other mills 


Bureau, 


(see Appendix 


Table XXVI); less net exports and shipments of flour. 


and 


¢ Derived by deduction. 
4 August 31. 
€ See above, pp. 102, 108-9. 


For Argentina and Australia official data for 


f Exports August-December following, plus official esti- 
mate of exportable surplus of old wheat January following. 
9 Roughly exports August-December following. 
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TaBLE XXII.—CARRYOVERS OF WHEAT IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 1919—26* 
(Thousand bushels) 


United States (July 1) Canada (September 1, 1919-23; August 1, 1924-26) 
Year In country; Commercial 
Total On farms | mills and visible Total On farms In In In 
elevators | (Bradstreet’s) elevators | transit | flour mills 
1 91 Onegin eres 49,806 | 19,261 | 19,672 1OS6Y8) | sooaee A Mela) BBs || oceo0 A Metros @ 
1 OD Oat ear ree. 110,254 | 49,546 | 37,304 23540 Seen eee Col) A) 17 ED || weonc a 238 
102 1 ree ine ee 93,840 | 56,707 | 27,167 9,966 13,727 2,144 4,831 6,082 720 
IG 2 2k oe nent is Ente ee 81,457 | 32,859 | 28,756 20,342 20,590 2,360 | 11,024 4,578 2,628 
LOD SRR wa nee ree: 102,414 | 35,894 | 37,117 29,403 11,690 1,441 5,051 2,758 2,440 
OD A eee ee te eo en 106,204 | 30,981 | 36,626 88,597 45,159 | 7,363° | 27,400° 5,856” 4,539" 
OD een eis ci ee 86,488 | 29,3848 | 25,287 31,803 26,483 2,709 | 17,939 3,835 2,000 
OD ORea cere Case een imei 60,205 | 20,739 | 22,980 16,486 35,601 3,987 | 25,451 3,163 3,000 


*Data of U.S. Department of Agriculture and Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See especially Agriculture Yearbooks, 
> August 1, as for later years. 


Canada Year Books, and press releases. @Not available. 


TaBLE XXIII.—Ciry MiILu Srocks IN THE UNITED STATES, ACCORDING TO CENSUS BuREAU, 1925-26* 


June 30 Dec. 31 Mar. 31 June 30 
Item 1925 1925 1926 1926 

Percentage of U.S. wheat-flour output represented’............... 87.4 88.0 88.4 87.4 

Wheat stocks (thousand bushels) : 

IeeINeCOUDtTy ele VALOLS is: occa. toe eases a mer tan een ernest 2,158 7,554 4,673 2,510 
2a inapubliceterminalmclevators ier ss: rescore an Cie ene eae 3,487 12,697 7,099 2,998 
3. In private terminal elevators not attached to mills........... 3,647 1,139 
Arai ertran si tovertey eee ec oN Cte ere cnt con aan Ee aE tae a 26,719 82,858 8,294 6,733 
5. In mills and mill elevators attached to mills. ................ 45,926 | 22,447 
Totalewheatestocksceecictes ine ccd seis ee Eee reeee 32,314 | 103,109 64,639 | 35,834 
Wheat-fiour stocks as wheat (converted at 4.6 bu. per bbl.) ........ 15,396 21,088 17,887 | 14,3860 
Total wheat and flour as wheat (thousand bushels)............... 47,710 | 124,197 82,526 | 50,194 
Aoviai -oxolhone hinges yon (GD) ANC (Ano dooce nsousconvosooobEseneaOe 42,115 | 103,946 70,754 | 44,678 
IN SON: KATIA ICEL Toy HOD) ae OME, oa os ooonodadugconoHdodoudobe 48,186 | 118,120 80,088 | 51,119 


* Data from press releases of U.S. Department of Commerce, except for last line. 
“ Based on total output (114,438,544 bbls.) of wheat flour 40On the crude assumption that these mills represented 
reported at the census of manufactures, 1923. in 1925-26 the same percentage of total flour output as in 
»>Includes a large quantity of wheat “bought to arrive.” 1923, and that their stock holdings were typical. Result- 
¢ These items presumably appeared in components of the ing figures probably too high (see note to Appendix 
carryover otherwise reported. The same may be true of Table XXVI). 
item (3) which was not segregated until March 31, 1925. 


TABLE XXIV.—FLouUR STOCKS IN THE UNITED STATES, MONTHLY FROM JULY 1919* 
(Thousand barrels) 


Crop year July1 | Aug. 1] Sept.1| Oct.1 | Nov.1 | Dec.1 | Jan. 1 Feb. 1 | Mar.1]| Apr.1 | Mayl | Junel | July1 
1919-20....| 1,645 | 1,767 | 1,682 | 1,916 | 2,015 | 2,415 | 2,158 | 2,309 | 2,374 | 2,499 | 2,474 | 2,168 | 2,283 
1920-21....| 2,283 | 1,927 | 1.790 | 2,158 | 2,450 | 2,810 | 2,170 | 2,098 | 2,126 | 1,977 | 1.863 | 1,649 | 1,478 
1921—22....) 1,478 | 1,710 | 1,998 | 2,218 | 2,625 | 2,544 | 2,024 | 1,979 | 1,758 | 1,752 | 1,914 | 1,856 | 1,658 
1922-23....| 1,658 | 1,865 | 1,986 | 2,246 | 2,888 | 2,157 | 2,298 | 2,847 | 2,152 | 2,110 | 2,355 | 2,173 | 2,933 
1923-24....| 2,283 | 2,382 | 2,271 | 2,533 | 2,599 | 2,491 | 2,406 | 2,184 | 2,198 | 2,186 | 2,305 | 2,029 | 2,046 
1924-25....| 2,046 | 2,129 | 2,226 | 2,449 | 2,286 | 2,234 | 2,085 | 1,883 | 1,967 | 2,103 | 2,006 | 1,874 | 1,815 
1925-26....| 1,815 | 1,855 | 1,988 | 2,212 | 2,878 | 2,425 | 1,993 | 1,975 | 1,922 | 1,971 | 2,287 | 2.055 | 2,076 


*As compiled by Howard, Bartels & Co. and published in the Daily Trade Bulletin, Chicago, and the Daily Market 
Record, Minneapolis. These “include supplies in leading cities and at country points, small mills, etc.,”? but exclude 
flour in transit and are otherwise far from comprehensive. Russell’s Commercial Review gives another series, from 1921— 
22, which runs about three times as large. It includes flour on the piers in New York and an estimate for mill and 
transit stocks. This is not given here, because it overlaps the mill stocks, involves a large element of estimate, and 
covers a shorter period. 
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TABLE XXV.—Wor Lp VisiBsLE WHEAT Suppiies, AUGUST 1, 1919-25, MontHLy 1925-26* 


(Million Bushels) 
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Date United Argen Aus- United North | Argentina,}U.K. and| Grand |Total ex- 

States Canada tina tralia |Kingdom| Afloat | America | Australia afloat total | Australia 

1919 Aug. 1.. 47.6 8.0 4.4 120.0 | 18.0 68.6 55.6 | 124.4 86.6 | 266.6 | 146.6 
1920 Aug. 1.. Oe | So 3.7 27.5 a8 76.2 50.9 alee 89.0 tvs) 145.6 
1921 Aug. 1.. 56.2 9.0 3.7 30.0 7.6 57.9 65.2 33.7 65.5 | 164.4 | 134.4 
1922 Aug. 1.. 43.1 19.4 2:9 3.0 ira | 48.9 62.5 5.2 BE Oot 1292-79 12087 
1923 Aug. 1.. 73.3 14.1 4.4 18.0 8.1 38.9 SoA 2074 AT Ab Mi 15628 eLSea8 
1924 Aug. 1.. rer 31.6 6.8 30.0 | 10.0 4157 0 103:7 36.8 BLE7 on 192228) 162-2 
1925 Aug. 1.. 57.2 23.5 ere 8.4 9.1 33.4 80.7 16.1 42.5 | 139.3 | 130.9 
pept.1.. 79.1 8.0 5.9 6.0 5.8 28.8 yal 11.9 34.6 | 138-6 | 127-6 

OT “semi aes ie Ay 58.8 5.5 4.1 5.1 27.1 | 166.0 9.7 32.2 | 207.9 | 203.8 
Nov. 1....] 109.8 76.6 4.8 1.5 Bad 36.3 | 186.4 6.3 ADO OBA 98s 0 

Dec. 1.. 109.6 | 104.5 | 3.7 Br 3.8 35.1 | 214.1 4.4 3810 5057 tanner 
$026 Jan. 15361 119.1) 198.0 4.4 43.5 6.1 28.80 odiad. 47.9 34.9 | 323.9 | 280.4 
Febs Avia 5) 104.9: | 116.9 5.5 45.0 9.0 34.8 | 220.4 50.5 4378) °31427" |) 26927 
Mar. 1.. 96.4 | 111.9 7.0 38.2 7.4 50.4 | 208.3 | 45.2 B78 | 811e3 | 273.1 
Apr. 1.. 82.0 99.0 6.6 30.5 honk AG.07) 181 .0mIe S7at ere Gri lee || OL ae 

May 1.. 69.1 88.9 5.5 17.5 6.4 38.17) 158.004) 22370 44.5 | 225.5 | 208.0 
June 1.. 49.3 67.5 5.2 13.5 40 ATA 116.7 18.7 Demi Rp yan ee 

July. 1... 35.8 36.4 5.2 9.0 4.2 | 49.1 2 14.2 538.3 | 189.7 | 180.7 
AVP ony Rae 64.2 Onis 4.1 6.2 4.3 38.6 | 92.5 | 10.3 42.9 | 145.7 | 139.5 

Average 

1910-14 Aug.1..| 58.8 10.8 1.3 5.97] 15.4 35.2 69.6 7.20 50.6 | 127.4¢] 121.5 
1920-25 Aug.1..| 57.5 17.6 4.7 19.5 9.1 49.5 75-1 24.2 58.6 | 157.9 | 138.4 


*A joint compilation by Broomhall, the Daily Market Record, Minneapolis, and the Daily Trade Bulletin, Chicago; 
here summarized from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News and the Daily Trade Bulletin. Includes some flour stocks. 


“For Australia, four-year average, 1911-14. 


TABLE XXVI.—WuHEaAT GROUND, FLOUR PRODUCED, AND FLour Exporrep, UNITED STATES, 
MoNTHLY FROM JULY 1924* 


Year ending June 30, 1925 Year ending June 30, 1926 
Reported by 949identicalmills| Estimated total Reported by 975 identical mills! Estimated total 
Month Rate of Rate of 

Wheat Flour ex- Wheat Flour Flour Wheat Flour ex- Wheat Flour Flour 

ground | produced! traction | ground | produced} exports || ground | produced! traction | ground | produced) exports 
(thous. | (thous. |(bu. per| (thous.| (thous.| (thous.|| (thous. | (thous. |(bu. per| (thous.| (thous. |- (thous. 
bushels)|barrels)| barrel) |bushels)|barrels)| barrels)||bushels)|barrels)| barrel) |bushels)|barrels)| barrels) 

SUlyees. see 38,611 | 8,323} 4.64 45,268| 9,758 789 || 40,287] 8,763| 4.60 47,233 | 10,273 Wid 
Us 2 is Boers 44,248 | 9,595) 4.61 51,877 | 11,250 949 || 42,397| 9,208) 4.61 49,707 | 10,790 874 
BCD ps > erst 46,649 | 10,198) 4.57 54,692| 11,956] 1,463) 45,466; 9,827] 4.63 58,305 | 11,521 800 
OCtyetrntieter: 50,476 | 11,070| 4.56 59,178| 12,978] 1,852 || 49,029] 10,562) 4.64 57,482 | 12,383] 1,012 
INO Vernier: 41,248} 9,017) 4.57 48,359| 10,571] 1,616 |} 41,681] 8971) 4.65 48,867 | 10,517 872 
IDYeYeRe sis caine 39,611) 8,680) 4.56 46,441 | 10,177|. 1.452 || 40,924} 8790] 4.66 47,980 | 10,305) 1,009 
AN aere ek dled 43,764| 9,576] 4.57 01,009!) 115227 988 || 39,691} 8,535] 4.65 46,5384 10,006 676 
Heb searnthenenes: 36,447| 7,971) 4.57 42,731} 9,345 935 || 34,080} 7,325} 4.65 39,955] 8,588 647 
IMAT eo itcete . : 32,580] 7,125) 4.57 38,139} 8,354] 1,387 || 37,0385| 8,074} 4.59 43,420; 9,466 695 
BATON ome 30,308} 6,617| 4.58 30,004 | 7,758 955 || 34,662| 7,465) 4.64 40,688 | 8,752 834 
MAN Seicwaretors st 30,791| 6,704}; 4.59 36,100} 7,860 690 || 34,027) 7,283} 4.67 39,893 | 8,538 679 
JUNECY Sastre. 34,862| 7,491) 4.59 40,287} 8,782 820 || 36,774] 7,903} 4.65 43,113] 9,266 667 
OTA carneas « 469,045 | 102,367 | 4.58 | 549,915 | 120,016] 13,896 || 476,053 | 102,701) 4.64 | 558,127 | 120,405 | 9,542 


* The first two columns for each year from U.S. Department of Commerce press releases, September 8, 1925, and 


October 6, 1926, giving results of monthly milling census. 


Sixth column from Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce. 


Third column computed from columns 1 and 2. Fourth and fifth columns computed by raising columns i and 2 ‘to 100 
per cent from 87 (since these mills produced 87 per cent of the flour production reported in the biennial census of 1923), 
and adding an allowance of 2 per cent for small merchant mills and custom mills. The resulting figures are not highly 
accurate, and are possibly too high because a number of mills operating in the post-war years were not in existence in 
1923, and it is generally conceded that the large mills accounted for a higher percentage of total output in these years 
than in 1923, by reason of plant additions, replacements of obsolete machinery, and increased efficiency. 
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* 
TasLe XXVII.—AVERAGE PRICES OF REPRESENTATIVE WHEATS IN LEADING MARKETS, MONTHLY 1925-26 
(U.S. dollars per bushel) 


United States Canada Liverpool Argentina 
No. 2 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 || No.1 | No.3 
Month Average| Red Hard | Dark |Amber|| Mani- | Mani- || No.1 | No. 3 Argen-|| Barletta 
farm Winter | Winter |Northern|Durum|| toba | toba ||Mani- | Mani- | Pacific] Aus- | tine |) (Buenos 
price |(St. Louis)|(Kansas| (Minne- |(Minne-||(Winni-|(Winni-| toba | toba | White |tralian|Rosafe Aires) 
City) | apolis) | apolis)|| peg) peg) 
O25 WAT Goer ere 1.50 1.72 1.64 1.67 | 1.50 1) 1.68 | 1.62. 1.90 |, 1.82 | 1.80%) 1.77 | 1.82 1.69 
Septicmece tac 1.44 iegAll 1.58 1.58 | 1.80 || 1.40 | 1.83 | 1.64 | 1.60 | N.@. | 1-78") 1.70 1.54 
(OO tre oeeae oe 1.36 1.70 1.58 1.58 | 1.29 | 1.26 | 119 | 1.51 | 146 | N.@. | 1.58 | 1.58 1.50 
INO Visexcsusie eee: 1.49 ileal 1.63 1.67 | 1.48 || 1.48 | 1.86 || 1.70 | 1.60 | 1.74 | 1.69 | 1.69 1.65 
DeCieaeamue. 1.54 1.84 172 1.77 | 1.56 || 1.56 | 1.48 || 1.88 | 1.84 | 1.917} 1.88 | 1.887) 1.86 
192 Gavan ere 1.58 1.94 1.78 1.78 | 1.57 |) 156 | 1.46 | 1.87 | 1.85 | 1.88 | 1.85 | 1.76 || 1.85 
Hebe aceat 1.56 1.85 eff 17} || Tesh il) TSS |) NS I lee |) Tisese |) alardes. || aber) Tkeyy 1.76 
Mari seis Aen 1.46 1.70 1.61 1.67 | 1.44 | 149 | 1.88 || 1.74 | 1.65 | 1.70 | 1.66 | 1.44 1.60 
AD ove seneiiayecoh: 1.42 1.71 1.59 WS |) Te) il) abesfy 4) eee alge) alee) alerek || aI riee || les 1.65 
Maiyiscisr ths alec 1.42 1.62 1.55 1647) N47 1538") 1.44 (9-80 |) 1-70") 1.69") 1.79) GL Gs 
JUNC Bas .c 5 1.39 1.47 1.53 1.67) 250 N54) 1451-78 | 1.685) 171) 179 S587 63 
SulyAeecas 1.28 1.42 1.37 ieee] alae! | alesis) |] 1) iy) les) algae} alec) aleyie/ |) Sis 1.59 


* United States prices from Crops and Markets; foreign prices from International Crop Report and Agricultural Sta- 
tistics, except Rosafé and No. 3 Manitoba, which are from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. Foreign prices converted to 
United States dollars for a certain day of each week and then reduced to monthly averages. “‘N.Q.” means not quoted. 


« Average of two weeks. » Average of three weeks. ¢ One week only. @ Average of four weeks. 


TABLE XXVIII.—AVERAGE PRICES OF NATIVE WHEATS IN EuROPEAN COUNTRIES, MONTHLY 1923-26* 
(U.S. dollars per bushel) 


= 


Great Britain France (Chartres) Italy (Milan) Germany (Berlin) 

age 1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 || 1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 || 1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 |) 1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 
ATIS Seeibees canis eens Lope |) alGes || ies? lesan leelle On imal Gomme Oval 40 ila oo -90' | 1:29 || 1°55 
Sepivecen ce toe ae 109M le dbee 48 iisete i) alot! || aleby/ LO 1649") 1294 393) 12465) 1538 
(OYE gis Sg cio ee They i) akabYs i) ales%h i thes) |) as |] Toth || ake i Thegie || thee! AOD I) bee? alaay/ 
INONs 3 cree Che ee ee ISO) | ales |) heels Healey || dlerAl | toe¥/ tr (7ameds Soon leis) ile), these |) lee 
DECAMrAn rte e Holes |) alsa’ | 1G) Meee I alee | alse} |) alo: fp Ne |) Orsalea 1) Gloril ) alba 
AUN not ahs Seeerercierear 1-13 1.66 | 1.60 PP? |) Toksy/ 1.39 IL) |) Papal Aci? 1.038 1.64 1.61 
Bebu parc ener on 125 lev4e 154 120 ee Come 42 WP | Weel || Pasay if The || gle) |) a 
MAT Saeco: aimee Marsh lateral) fh abetsy | ibeBBY || ileey/ |) lees ibesdl |) PAAOSe |) orles |) iLO |) aa) 4] UL 
ADIvs «ws oes ee- Toa} || aliclsfsy |) 1bstay/ iS) | Modif |] tho) Tecal® || thetexs) |] P2oPAN Ih Thon 3) 6G) ase 
MAY. Ge moh ee eon E28 el OL miletedo Wes |) ala |} TLS) UpetS |) ateay |) Aealy |) bees |) ahora) | alte 
AS ETRE hc Bhs a hares Tosih |) alo | aks ziee 1A) || aloe | iloksy Teyy || ality) |) PAPA +94 | 1.73 1) N=@: 
ASU ache ceca eehs A Weer | aloGisy |) alsteyil hl tkests lo! 3) Labs ilePasy |) latesy fT alotiey lf aloe | aber | Noe 


* Data for Great Britain are averages of weekly average Gazette prices as given in the Economist; for France, averages 
of Saturday prices furnished directly by Federal Reserve Board; for Italy, averages of Friday prices of soft wheat as given 
in International Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics; for Germany, monthly average prices as given in Wirtschaft und 
Statistik. All data are converted into U.S. dollars: by monthly average exchange rates. ‘‘N.Q.’? means not quoted. 

“First half of May. 


TABLE XXIX.—AVERAGE DaILy VOLUME OF TRADING IN WHEAT FuTuRES IN UNITED STATES MARKETS, 
MONTHLY FROM JANUARY 1921* 
(Million bushels) 


Year July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. | Mar. Apr. May June || Year 
AO 2022 terre eee snise lIioa oa! | tos cooly oe Mabie ga | Rema teOd ol ads lel CGO nr RHOUR Heda] WAG), Ge aenoe 
EY Te A 45.5 | 39.6 | 57.1 | 54.0 | 538-7 | 43.3 | 386.5 | 67-9 | 61-3 | 4859 | 87-4 | 41.8 1) 4827 
NOD OS arches eater te eee B44 NP B622 don todo OUsON ee oe LN OOsOnmOnOme ote Onlm4sn (min Alea) mid (heOn ng gee 
OD 30 4 esp ae es arn B20 |POle4 | 28.0 | B0e2 Ieat oleae 2ielal4eo et Solill 22 Smid Ge Onlt dada Sac (ulieoAces 
DAY: Es este ca Heer Bua aiaca’ 53-0 | 50.0 | 42.7 | 61.4 | 60.9 | 58.8 | 73.4 || 81.01 | 87.4 | 59.3) 60.3 | 67.6 || 62-9 
O25 =2 Gre ect ant maw ree 56.2 | 60.0 | 59.0 | 60.4 | 65.2 | 90.3 | 60.6 | 58.3 | 69.0 | 55.8 | 48.8 | 46.3 || 60.9 


* Data of Grain Futures Administration, U.S. Department of Agriculture. Not compiled prior to January 1921. 
« Six-months’ average. 
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HE PERIOD under review was noteworthy for a spec- 

tacular advance in ocean freight rates between mid- 
September and early November. This development caused 
importers, who at first chiefly bore the incidence of increased 
transport costs, to seek supplies in near-at-hand sources and 
to limit distant purchases. The volume of international trade 
as compared with previous years was heavy in August and 
September when American wheat moved freely, but was cur- 
tailed during October and November. Price relationships were 
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in exporting markets. 


The world wheat crop, exclusive of Russia, is the largest 
in recent years except 1923. Crops in exporting areas are 
generally excellent; those in importing areas are moderately 
good. The increasing ease in the international statistical 
position has not yet exerted its full influence. With lower 
freight rates and large supplies of wheat available in Canada, 
Argentina, and Australia, we anticipate a decline in world 
wheat prices from their late November level. United States 
prices of representative wheats may not share the decline, 
since our surplus of these wheats was largely exported by De- 
cember 1. Assuming declines in prices and freight rates, and 
on the basis of current information concerning world crops 
and tariff and consumption regulations abroad, we estimate 
net imports for 1926-27 at 780 million bushels—a larger 
volume than in any year except 1923-24 and considerably 
above recent trade estimates. Carryovers are likely to be sub- 
stantially larger than last year. 
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SURVEY OF THE WHEAT SITUATION 
AUGUST TO NOVEMBER, 1926 


SUMMARY 


The present survey covers the first third 
of what may be termed the international 
crop year. This is a crucial period in the 
development of important wheat crops. The 
developments of this period are not merely 
of interest in themselves; they also furnish 
a reasonable basis for appraising the out- 
look for world wheat trade and prices dur- 
ing the ensuing six months and the crop 
year as a whole. 

Two features of the period this year were 
of outstanding importance. The first was 
the gradual easing of the 


Canada, Australia, and Argentina, pros- 
pects for good crops were gradually re- 
alized. The Canadian crop, although 
threshed under unfavorable weather con- 
ditions, turned out to be nearly as large as 
last year’s, though somewhat poorer in qual- 
ity. Bright prospects in Australia were not 
dimmed during the period. In Argentina 
an exceptionally mild winter, which had 
promoted too advanced growth, limited the 
outturn but did not prevent its reaching a 
larger total than is usually harvested. 

Although crops of the 


international _ statistical 
position; abundant ex- 
portable supplies were 
available or in clear pros- 
pect by December first, 
chiefly as a result of crop 
developments in Canada 
and the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. The second was 
the most extreme advance 
in ocean freight rates of 
recent years—the result 
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Southern Hemisphere are 
not yet fully made, de- 
PAGE tailed estimates summa- 
rized in Table 1 indicate 
a world wheat crop (ex- 
clusive of Russia and 


148 


156 China) about as large as 

160 the excellent crop of 1925, 

only about 120 million 

betes 165 smaller than the bumper 
seen eee es 171 crop of 1923 (when Rus- 
sia’s crop was much less), 


of the prolonged strike of 
British coal miners. This created unusual 
risks for traders, altered the volume and 
direction of international trade, caused 
heavy accumulations of stocks in some ex- 
porting countries, and dislocated price re- 
lationships. Because of the freight situation 
and other factors, the actual position of 
international markets during the period re- 
mained tighter than was suggested by the 
statistical position at the close. 

Crop developments throughout the pe- 
riod were less striking than in many years. 
No countries harvested bumper crops, no 
serious catastrophes occurred. In Europe, 
by and large, the harvests now appear 
somewhat smaller and somewhat poorer in 
quality than earlier indications had sug- 
gested. In the United States, spring wheats 
(including durum) yielded poorly, in sharp 
contrast to winter wheats, but the total 
crop is little below August 1 forecasts. In 
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and well above both pre- 
war and post-war averages. The Northern 
Hemisphere crop is not materially smaller 
than last year; that of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere is larger, possibly the largest in his- 
tory. As between exporting and importing 
countries, the distribution of the 1926 crop 
is very different from that of 1925. Except 
in North Africa and India, good crops pre- 
vail in exporting countries. The American, 
Australian, and Argentine crops are mate- 
rially superior to last year’s. Those of the 
lower Danube basin are nearly as large as 
in 1925, when they were the largest since 
the war. The same appears to be true of 
Soviet Russia. On the other hand, in Euro- 
pean importing countries the total crop is 
smaller than that of 1925 by about 150 mil- 
lion bushels, though still of average size. 
Quality is poor in most European countries 
and tough grain predominates in Canada; 
but good quality prevails in the United 
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States, Russia, and the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. 

Ocean freight rates, after ruling higher 
than usual during the summer, advanced 
sharply in mid-September, following a rush 
for tonnage to transport coal from the 
United States to Great Britain. In the course 
of eight weeks rates on wheat shipments 
(parcels by liners) rose from 9.1 to 24.2 
cents per bushel on the New York—Liver- 
pool route, and corresponding advances 
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domestic and near-at-hand wheats. In Oc- 
tober-November, and for August-November 
as a whole, the volume of trade fell below 
what was to have been expected in view of 
importers’ requirements for the season and 
the year as a whole. In the last two months 
international shipments were on a level 
with those of 1925. The policy of hand-to- 
mouth purchasing was increasingly justi- 
fied as crop developments assured a much 
easier supply position. 


TABLE 1.—-WHEAT PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL PRODUCING AREAS, 1920—26* 
(Million bushels) 


Year India North United | Canada | Soviet Lower Other Tuo Aus- Argen- World 
Africa States Russia | Danube*| Europe | ex-Russia tralia tina ex-Russia? 
O20 ioe este chee 33 378 63 833 263 Soc 138 810 2,548 146 156 2,893 
ODD Aractietor osc 250 99 815 301 172° 172 1,044 2,733 129 191 3,109 
NOD meteerejete stone + 367 76 868 400 202° 171 873 2,809 109 196 3,163 
IPR ion oom neeeeree 372 107 797 474 327° 267 994 3,063 125 247 3,490 
NODA i aicbetecstie eG 361 85 863 262 382 208 850 2,677 165 191 3,082 
OD revere sats ausaee 329 105 676 411 Ole 305 1,094 DMe 113 191 3,331° 
926 tere ate sys 325 90 832 406 eis 299 946° | 2,948° 154 215 3,370° 
A 
TOO By asc eees 352 92 | 690 | 197 | 759 | 209 | 1,139 | 2,725 | 90 | 147 | 3,005 
1920 =O Sees 343 89 809 352 832 210 944 2,800° 131 195 3,178° 
* Compiled from official data, here as published by U.S. Department of Agriculture. We regard the official estimates 


for Canada in 1924 and 1925, and for the United States in 1925, as below the truth. 


Ill, 80, 137. 

«Hungary, Bulgaria, Roumania, Jugo-Slavia. 

> Excluding China, Turkey in Europe, Brazil, and a num- 
ber of small producers. 

¢ Excluding Transcaucasia and Turkestan. 


occurred on other routes. Early in Novem- 
ber, when the flurry in chartering for coal 
transport had passed, rates declined rap- 
idly, but the level remained abnormally 
high. The burden of increased shipping 
costs was shared by exporters and import- 
ers, but importers apparently bore the 
larger share at least until late in the period. 

International trade in the first half of the 
period was fairly heavy, because European 
importers could draw heavily upon Ameri- 
can winter wheats to reinforce their low 
carryovers until new domestic wheats be- 
came available. The advance in ocean 
freights altered the volume and disturbed 
the course of trade. Ex-European import- 
ers continued to purchase moderately. Eu- 
ropean importers, equally anxious to avoid 
the burden of increased transportation 
costs, bought less heavily from distant 
sources of supply than they would other- 
wise have done, and sought supplies of 


See WueEat Stupres, December 1926, 


4 For 1925 we have accepted the figures of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture. 
¢ Partially estimated. 


American farmers marketed very freely 
in July and August, but slowly thereafter. 
In Canada the movement was delayed by 
wet weather, but attained large volume in 
October and November. European farmers 
for the most part marketed slowly up to the 
end of October, but rapidly thereafter. In 
Soviet Russia the government purchasing 
campaign began slowly, but gathered such 
momentum that collections for export con- 
siderably exceeded those of 1925. Export- 
able supplies accumulated heavily in North 
America, where visibles rose to exceptional 
heights; and the early harvest of Southern 
Hemisphere crops gave promise of. still 
heavier accumulations. 

Wheat prices in general fluctuated within 
relatively narrow limits, on a level averag- 
ing about as high as in August-November 
1924 and 1925, much higher than in 1923, 
but below the high levels characteristic of 
the crop years 1924-25 and 1925-26. Com- 
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parative absence of violent fluctuations was 
due mainly to the facts that no radical 
changes in estimates of crops or exportable 
surpluses were made during the period, and 
that no serious buying or selling pressure 
developed. There were some exceptions to 
the general stability. The rise in futures and 
cash prices in Liverpool was considerably 
sharper than elsewhere in late September 
and October, on account of the freight situ- 
ation. Prices of durum wheat in the United 
States fell heavily as the new crop was 
harvested, but rose greatly in October and 
November. Prices of American hard spring- 
wheat also changed radically before and 
after harvest. Continental European prices 
showed wide variations from country to 
country, and were greatly influenced by lo- 
cal conditions as well as by import prices. 
For the crop year 1926-27 the available 
surpluses in exporting countries now ap- 
pear to exceed essential importers’ require- 
ments by a wide margin, and in the next 
few months the international position 
should be distinctly easier than in the cor- 
responding periods of 1924-25 and 1925-26. 
We therefore anticipate a decline in world 
wheat prices, which have been sustained in 
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recent months by several factors already 
mentioned. Assuming a level of wheat 
prices below that prevailing in the last 
half of November and a gradual downward 
trend in freight rates (apart from seasonal 
influences), and on the basis of present 
information regarding quantities and quali- 
ties of 1926 crops, tariffs and consumption 
regulations in Europe, and international 
purchasing power, we are disposed to esti- 
mate net exports at 790 million bushels and 
net imports at 780, a larger volume than in 
any year except 1923-24 and considerably 
above recent estimates by the trade; and 
to predict substantial increases in carry- 
overs at the end of the crop year. Subse- 
quent developments, however, may alter 
the basis of these estimates, and prospects 
for 1927 crops may exert material influence 
upon trade, prices, and carryovers in the 
closing months of the crop year. 

United States prices of wheats other than 
durum and Pacific white may not share in 
the decline which we anticipate in world 
wheat prices, but may range somewhat 
above an export basis because so large a 
portion of our export surplus was shipped 
before December 1. 


I. CROP DEVELOPMENTS, AUGUST-NOVEMBER 


Crop developments, particularly in Can- 
ada and the Southern Hemisphere, exert an 
important influence on the world’s wheat 
trade and prices during August-November, 
and subsequently until South American 
crops are assured. Normally, this influence 
is exerted chiefly through its effect on ex- 
porters’ surpluses and importers’ require- 
ments for the crop year as a whole. This 
year there have been few serious disap- 
pointments of early expectations; develop- 
ments in the principal exporting countries 
have been moderately favorable; and im- 
porters’ hopes have gradually matured into 
assurances that, for the first time in two 
years, exporting countries will have ample 
surpluses to meet import requirements for 
the year as a whole.’ 


1See Section VI below. 

For a comparison of private and official estimates 
monthly from April 1 to October 1, see WHEaT STUDIES, 
December 1926, III, 130, Appendix Table VII. 


Tue UNITED STATES 


In the United States crop developments 
since August 1 have been inconsiderable 
and have had little market influence. Offi- 
cial estimates between August 1 and Octo- 
ber 1 were altered only about a million 
bushels. Private estimators tended to in- 
crease their estimates for both spring- and 
winter-wheat crops on September 1, and to 
make reduction in spring-wheat estimates 
on October 1.? This reflected good harvest- 
ing weather in the important western hard- 
wheat region during August, and some bet- 
ter reports of early threshing returns in the 
spring-wheat areas, whereas during Sep- 
tember rainy weather retarded threshing 
everywhere and resulted in some damage 
by sprouting and molding of shocked wheat, 
particularly in the soft-wheat regions east 
of the Mississippi. The crop of hard red 
winter wheat suffered little or no damage. 
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The official estimate as of October 1 for 
the crop as a whole was 840 million bush- 
els. The final estimate, published Decem- 
ber 20, was 7.5 million bushels below this 
figure.! The 1926 crop is thus of good size, 
and about 156 million bushels larger than 
the crop of 1925, according to the revised 
estimate (published December 20) of 676 
million bushels for the 1925 crop. The crop 
of hard red winter is the largest since 1919; 
crops of soft red winter and Pacific white 
wheats are of about average size and much 
above those of 1925; but spring-wheat crops, 
including durum, are the smallest since 
1923.2, The crop of hard red winter is ex- 
cellent in quality as well as in size, owing 
partly to highly favorable weather for cut- 
ting and threshing. The crops of hard red 
spring and durum are only fair in quality; 
and much late-harvested soft red winter 
wheat was marketed when moist. Pacific 
white wheats are unusually smutty. 


CANADA 


During August, September, and early Oc- 
tober, crop developments in Canada and 
changing estimates of the crop exerted an 
important influence on world wheat mar- 
kets. In general the harvesting season was 
unfavorable, yet the crop appears much 
larger than early official forecasts sug- 
gested and exceeds trade expectations of 
early August. 

Cool, rainy weather during the first three 
weeks in August was highly beneficial to 
late-sown grain after the prolonged drought 
and heat of late July, but prejudicial to 
grain already cut. Harvesting became gen- 
eral about the middle of August, though 
somewhat later than had been expected, 
and progressed favorably during the excel- 


*See the Supplement to this issue for further com- 
ments on the revised estimate, which was not avail- 
able until this survey was in proof. 

*See Wueat Srupies, December 1926, III, 130, Ap- 
pendix Table IX, for provisional estimates by classes. 

* According to reports of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. 

*The method of computation encourages a higher 
faith in the estimate than was justified by the methods 
employed previously. 

°’We believe the official estimate of 411 million 
bushels for 1925 understates that crop by some 27 
million bushels. See WuEatT Srupies, December 1926, 
UG eS ISIE 
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lent weather of the last week. Except for a 
few days around the tenth, September was 
cold and rainy. Snow fell in Alberta and 
western Saskatchewan, and cutting and 
threshing operations everywhere were 
largely suspended. During October the 
weather was unsettled, but threshing pro- 
gressed during occasional dry spells and 
was practically completed by mid-Novem- 
ber. As a whole the harvest season was 
even worse than that of 1925 (when thresh- 
ing was seriously interrupted from late 
September to late October) and resulted in 
an even larger proportion of tough and low- 
grade wheat. 

In spite of weather difficulties, the out- 
turn has equaled or exceeded earlier ex- 
pectations. The official forecast of July 31— 
317 million bushels for Canada and 297 
million for the Prairie Provinces alone— 
was generally regarded on the date of issue 
(August 10) as too low, especially in view 
of the beneficial rains of early August. The 
second official forecast, as of August 31, put 
the crop at 399 million bushels, including 
376 million for the Prairie Provinces. This 
figure was more in accord with those of 
private estimators. Although in late Sep- 
tember reports were current that sufficient 
damage had been suffered to reduce the 
crop by 30 million bushels, unofficial esti- 
mates for the Prairie Provinces as of Octo- 
ber 1 and November 1 ranged from 354 to 
378 million bushels. The official estimate 
as of October 31, based upon a census enum- 
eration of acreage (except in Saskatche- 
wan) and direct estimates of yield per acre 
from correspondents, was 381 million 
bushels for the Prairie Provinces and 406 
million for all Canada. These figures are 
roughly in line with most of the current 
trade estimates, though the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway estimates 405 million bushels 
for the Prairie Provinces alone. The Cana- 
dian crop is a large one, clearly surpassed 
only by the crop of 1925° and the bumper 
crop of 474 million bushels in 1923. 

The crop runs light in weight and was 
undoubtedly much damaged by the wet 
harvesting weather. The official report (as 
of September 30) on weight per measured 
bushel put the 1926 crop of spring wheat at 
96 per cent of the 10-year average, against 
101 per cent for the crop of 1925. Of cars 
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inspected up to the end of November in the 
Western Division, only 48.1 per cent have 
this year graded No. 3 Northern or better, 
as against 72.8 per cent for the same period 
of 1925. Much of the grain is tough. Unoffi- 
cial observers, however, have affirmed that 
the quality has turned out much better than 
might have been expected, and European 
millers have commented favorably upon 
the milling quality of the tough grades. 


Europe AND NortH AFRICA 


Wheat cutting throughout Europe and 
North Africa was largely completed by the 
first week in September, except in the ex- 
treme northerly regions. Harvest weather, 
though not free from rain in most coun- 
tries, was generally such as to encourage 
belief that crop estimates current early in 
August would be maintained. Nevertheless 
threshing returns in several countries some- 
what disappointed earlier expectations as to 
both quantity and quality; and revised esti- 
mates may show slight reductions in several 
current estimates. With respect to quality, 
the European and North African crops of 
1926 are inferior to those of 1925. 

Estimates of North African crops remain 
unchanged since August 1 except for Al- 
geria, where threshing returns showed dis- 
appointing yields of wheats other than 
durum, and estimates were reduced from 
29.8 to 23.5 million bushels. The North Afri- 
can crop as a whole, including Egypt, is 
estimated at 90 million bushels, about equal 
to the 1920-25 average, but considerably 
below the 105 million bushel crop of 1925. 

Among the important wheat-producers of 
Western Europe, France has furnished the 
greatest disappointment. The growing sea- 
son was unfavorable, and though harvest 
weather was excellent, threshing returns 
fell below expectations. During late August 
and September the trade forecasts of out- 
turn ranged between 239 and 259 million 
bushels, in contrast with earlier estimates 
of 280-295 million. The first official estimate 
of 249 million bushels appeared on Octo- 
ber 8, and is considered above rather than 
below the truth. On this basis the crop is the 
smallest since 1922—82 million bushels be- 
low that of 1925, 33 million below the 1920-— 
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25 average. It is reported to be generally of 
fair quality, though not high in weight per 
bushel; in quality it compares favorably 
with the large crop of 1925, which contained 
much wheat unfit for milling or seed. 

In Germany, though wet weather ham- 
pered harvest operations, the crop is about 
of average size but rather smaller than the 
large crop of 1925. The official estimate as 
of September 1 was 112 million bushels. 
Later incomplete estimates! indicated only 
about 100 million bushels. The wheat is 
light in weight and some of it otherwise of 
poor quality, but German millers find the 
millable wheat unusually high in gluten. 

Following reports of threshing returns, 
the crop estimate for England and Wales 
was lowered from 52.5 to 49.5 million bush- 
els, and that for Italy was raised from 205 
to 220 million bushels. Present figures are 
lower than those of 1925 for both coun- 
tries, below average for Great Britain but 
above for Italy. No change has occurred 
in estimates of the Spanish crop, though 
rain during the harvest period is said to 
have lowered the quality. Most of the 
smaller producers of Western Europe har- 
vested crops smaller than those of 1925, 
and in Holland, Belgium, and Portugal, 
crops were below the 1920-25 average. 
Quality is not altogether satisfactory. In 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark, and Great 
Britain, the grain is of light weight and poor 
color. In the southern regions of Italy 
quality is poor, but elsewhere fully average. 

In Eastern Europe exclusive of Russia, 
1926 crops in all countries exceed the 1920- 
25 average, and fall but little short of the 
excellent outturns of 1925. Between August 
and November, official estimates of pro- 
duction were raised slightly for Hungary, 
Roumania, and Austria, while those for 
Poland and Finland were lowered slightly. 
The 1926 crop of countries of the lower 
Danube basin (Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, Bul- 
garia, and Roumania) totals 299 million 
bushels, as against 305 in 1925 and a 1920-— 
25 average of 210. Quality is reported as 


1See Foreign Crops and Markets, November 22, 1926, 
XIII, 685. The official estimate applied to four states 
producing 85 per cent of the German crop, and indi- 
cated a production in those areas of 16.7 per cent 
below the crop of 1925. 
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poor on account of light weight in Rou- 
mania and most of Jugo-Slavia and Hun- 
gary, but good in Bulgaria. In the more 
northerly countries of Eastern Europe, pro- 
duction for 1926 compares less favorably 
with that of 1925. Latest estimates of out- 
turn for Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, and Aus- 
tria indicate a crop of 96 million bushels 
as compared with 108 million bushels har- 
vested in 1925 and an average of 83 million 
bushels for 1920-25. In these countries also 
the grain is reported light in weight. 

This year Russian officials have not yet 
ventured quantitative estimates of produc- 
tion. But observers in Russia and abroad 
expected around August 1 an output ex- 
ceeding the 577 million bushel crop of 1925." 
Expectations became less optimistic as the 
harvest, begun in the south in mid-July, 
progressed under variable weather. Heavy 
rains during late August and most of Sep- 
tember delayed both the ripening and the 
harvesting of the important spring-wheat 
crops in the central and northern regions. 
Broomhall reduced his estimate from 664 
to 600 million bushels on September 21. 
Present information suggests a Russian 
crop about as large as that of 1925, but of 
better quality at least in the important ex- 
porting regions of Southern Russia, and 
larger than in any other post-war year. So 
large a crop has more significance for the 
international market this year because the 
carryover was of fair size, whereas a con- 
siderable part of the 1925 crop was required 
to replenish depleted stocks. 


WHEAT SUBSTITUTES IN EUROPE 


Since in Europe rye and potatoes are in 
some measure substitutable for wheat, 
while the volume of production of other 
cereal crops to some extent determines the 
feeding of wheat to animals, the summary 
figures shown in Table 2 are significant. 
The European rye crop is much smaller 
this year than last, though larger than in 


* Authorities disagree as to the size of Russia’s 
wheat crop of 1925. The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture continues to use the estimate of 661 million 
bushels, reported in the autumn of 1925. Soviet au- 
thorities later admitted that this was too high, and we 
have accepted the figure given by the International 
Institute of Agriculture as nearer to the truth. 
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any other post-war year except 1923, and 
above the 1920-25 average. The potato crop 
of 1926, though by no means a failure, is the 
smallest since 1921. Crops of corn, barley, 
and oats are larger than in any other post- 
war year, and equal or exceed averages for 
the five years before the war. 


TABLE 2.—PRODUCTION OF CEREALS AND POTATOES 
IN Europe (£x-RussiA), 1920-—26* 


(Million bushels) 


Year Wheat | Rye |Potatoes} Corn | Barley} Oats 
1920 Renee srs SB) i) Sisakal |) 45s |) Gh | alesil! 
iS PA laoeraccn 1,201} 739 | 3,078 | 337 | 526 | 1.354 
19 QO Serer tus 1,031| 692 | 4,803 | 364 | 558 | 1,376 
1923 Seer eie oy. 1,248| 803 | 3,864 | 416 | 624 | 1,652 
V9 24 erates 1,049} 633 | 4,196 | 523 | 531 | 1,466 
OD ierreretreener 1,386) 918 | 4,748 | 568 | 645 | 1,620 
1996 WSs..t eee 1,236| 762 | 3;8389 | 613 | 656 |1,800 
Average 
1909 a1 Seer 1,338| 947 | 4,158 | 508 | 660 |1,757 
IPP Soo conc 1,142} 716 | 4,006 | 444 | 566 |1,463 


* Official estimates, here chiefly as compiled by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, representing production in 24 
countries for wheat, 21 for rye, 27 for potatoes, 7 for corn, 
and 24 for barley and oats. The figures are not complete, 
but cover the great bulk of the European production. 


In short, European crops of bread grains 
and potatoes are smaller than last year, 
about the same as in 1923, while crops of 
feed grains are unusually large. Prices 
of rye and potatoes will certainly be above 
the exceptionally low levels of last year, 
thus tending to reduce the substitution of 
these for wheat as foods, and making for ap- 
preciably larger import demand for wheat. 
On the other hand, the tendency to use mill- 
able wheat for animal feed will probably be 
considerably smaller than last year. 


SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE WHEAT CROPS 


Crops in the Southern Hemisphere are 
always watched with special interest after 
the middle of October. This year the mar- 
kets have been particularly alert for news 
from Argentina, in the light of last year’s 
unexpected reversal in crop prospects, 
which precipitated a sharp rise in wheat 
prices after mid-November, 1925. By the 
end of November this year, an excellent 
crop was assured in Australia, where dam- 
age during the harvesting season is not 
common, and nearly assured in Argentina. 


CROP DEVELOPMENTS 


But in the latter country unfavorably wet 
weather might damage quality, and to some 
extent reduce quantity, after December 1. 

Australian crop news was distinctly fa- 
vorable during the whole growing season. 
Conditions were favorable for seeding, ger- 
mination, and growth from April to July; 
and during August nothing more damaging 
was reported than unusual growth of weeds 
as a result of plentiful rainfall. Good rains 
fell whenever needed through September 
and October, distinct shortage of moisture 
being reported only from one unimportant 
region in southern Queensland. Prospects 
were reported most favorable in West 
Australia and Victoria; least so in New 
South Wales, where more rain would have 
been welcomed. Harvesting began in some 
districts under favorable conditions in late 
October and early November, two or three 
weeks early. The Australian acreage, pre- 
sumed in August to be about the same as 
the 10.3 million acres of 1925, was officially 
estimated at 11 million acres in October. 
Unofficial forecasts of production issued 
prior to November 1 ranged from 135 to 165 
million bushels, the majority of observers 
predicting an outturn of 140 million bush- 
els, with record crops in West Australia and 
Victoria. During November developments 
were generally favorable, though late-sown 
wheat is reported to have ripened prema- 
turely in New South Wales. Preliminary 
forecasts of production for the various 
states totaled 154 million bushels in late 
November. Reports during the month con- 
sistently mentioned excellent quality. 

The progress of the Argentine crop has 
occasioned almost continuous uneasiness. 
Wet weather and unusually high tempera- 
tures prevailed during June, July, and 
August, precipitation being about 75 per 
cent above normal. The seed germinated 
rapidly, and warm weather advanced the 
growth of the stalk at the expense of root 
growth. Observers agreed in regarding the 
plant as healthy, but unduly susceptible to 
adverse weather conditions. During the last 
week in August, all of September, and the 
first week of October, rainfall was scanty 
and temperatures more nearly normal, 
though somewhat unseasonably warm. Ru- 
mors of damage from drought were cur- 
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rent. But heavy and beneficial rains fell in 
the second week of October, to be followed 
by a brief spell of clear, cold weather. Frost 
was reported in the southern and extreme 
northern parts of the wheat belt around 
mid-October, causing some damage in the 
south. A period of more seasonable weather 
in the latter part of October was followed 
by heavy rains in the first week of Novem- 
ber. Frost did some damage in the southern 
regions on the eighth. 

Harvest began in the north around No- 
vember 10, at least two or three weeks 
earlier than usual on account of the unusu- 
ally mild weather. American observers re- 
porting on developments during the critical 
period of growth confirmed reports of some 
frost damage and predicted poor yields 
from the southern area of La Pampa and 
the extreme westerly regions. But develop- 
ments were fairly favorable in most im- 
portant producing districts; exceptionally 
heavy precipitation during the last two 
weeks of the month benefited late-sown 
crops but hampered the harvesting of ma- 
tured grain. Unofficial forecasts of pro- 
duction, which earlier ranged between 210 
and 230 million bushels, were maintained 
throughout November. The first official 
forecast, issued December 11, is for a 
crop of 215 million bushels, 24 million 
larger than either of the two preceding 
crops and substantially exceeded only by 
the 247 million bushel crop of 1923-24. 
Trade opinion commonly regards this fore- 
cast asunduly conservative. Reports on early 
marketings indicated excellent quality, in 
marked contrast to last year’s. There is still 
time, however, for significant alterations in 
recent views as to the size and quality of 
the crop. 

The combined output of the two great 
producing countries of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere now appears to be one of the largest 
in history, equalling or exceeding the pre- 
vious record of 372 million bushels in 
1923-24, and exceeding the outturn of 1925 
by over 60 million bushels. Since the Argen- 
tine wheat is of far better quality than last 
year, less will be used domestically, and 
most of the heavy carryover of old-crop 
wheat may be exportable after mixing with 
new-crop grain. 
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Il. RATE OF MARKETING AND ACCUMULATION OF STOCKS 


The rate of movement from the farms 
varies greatly in different years and in dif- 
ferent countries. It is easy to compare one 
year with another, but difficult to secure 
significant figures for comparison or gen- 
eralizations. This year, broadly speaking, 
farmers have shipped their wheat promptly 
in North America but slowly in most Eu- 
ropean countries. Early heavy marketing 
of American winter wheat coupled with re- 
stricted marketings of native wheats in 
Europe made for heavy international ship- 
ments in July-August. Subsequently, price 
movements resulting from the advance in 
ocean freight rates and other causes oper- 
ated to induce heavier marketings in sey- 
eral European exporting and importing 
countries, and to cause reductions in export 
sales in North America. Stocks afloat re- 
mained small but Canadian visibles rose 
sharply, while in the United States dissatis- 
faction with current prices caused a slack- 
ening of the movement from the farms. 


EUROPEAN MARKETING 


Owing generally to delayed harvests, and 
in France and Germany for special reasons, 
the marketing of domestic wheats in most 
European countries began somewhat later 
than usual, and proceeded at a moderate 
rate until the early autumn. The movement 
was accelerated in October-November, 
when import prices advanced as a result of 
the rise in ocean freights and domestic 
prices rose to a level higher than they 
seemed likely to maintain after import 
wheat should become more freely offered. 

For Great Britain, the country most af- 
fected by these considerations, statistical 
evidence is afforded by cumulative totals 
of farmers’ deliveries of new wheat, as of 
about the end of each month for recent 
years, in thousand bushels as follows:! 


‘As reported in Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 


*In 1925-26 those who marketed early received a 
much lower price in francs than those who held their 
grain, chiefly because prices advanced as the franc 
depreciated. Growers generally remembered this expe- 
rience, but few understood its real cause. In view of 
the different course of the franc this year, slower mar- 
keting may well prove costly. 


To end of 1924 1925 1926 

ANT SUS Ue teeter ne PET 1,266 Deo 
September. .5 see 1,491 4,140 2,739 
Octobetweaen eee 3,882 6,675 Dae 
INovemberw ane 4,737 9,552 9,545 


Although the movement was slower in the 
early weeks of this crop year, it gathered 
such momentum that before the end of No- 
vember total new-crop deliveries had about 
equalled those of the corresponding period 
in 1925, although the 1926 crop was the 
smaller of the two. For other European 
countries one must rely largely upon non- 
statistical information. 

In Germany the rate of marketing was 
unusually rapid in 1925, as a result of the 
large crop and acute financial necessities of 
the farmers. This year, with a smaller crop, 
wet weather during the threshing season, 
the absence of special pressure upon the 
farmers to liquidate their crops, and sub- 
stantial credits to finance holding, the rate 
ot marketing was not rapid but not, on the 
other hand, exceptionally retarded. The 
movement was perhaps most rapid in East 
Prussia, where the quality was especially 
poor. Owing to the presence of consider- 
able stocks of wheat imported in anticipa- 
tion of tariff increases, millers found the 
domestic deliveries largely sufficient for 
current needs, and some domestic wheat 
has been exported under the import certifi- 
cate system adopted last year. 

In France, marketing was materially re- 
tarded. The Producers’ Association has 
continued to urge growers to follow a policy 
of fairly uniform monthly marketings. 
Growers held out for higher prices in 
view of the short crop,’ but the appreciation 
of the franc since August 1 has made for 
a decline in the general price level and by 
reducing import prices in francs has tended 
to restrain the natural advance in prices of 
domestic wheats. It is asserted that farm- 
ers were encouraged to hold on to their 
wheat because a prolonged drought, un- 
broken until early in November, threatened 
seriously to curtail sowings for the 1927 
crop. The government, anxious to keep 
down the price of bread, allowed the virtual 
suspension of the duty to lapse on August 
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20, criticized the growers for not marketing 
more freely, and eventually authorized a 
partial refund of the duty on wheat im- 
ported after October 18. The radical ad- 
vance in freight rates, however, tended for 
a time to maintain import prices. Subse- 
quently as freight rates dropped and the 
franc advanced further, import prices in 
francs declined; under these circumstances, 
with seeding for the next crop in full swing, 
producers apparently lost hope of materi- 
ally improved domestic prices and began to 
market much more freely. 

In Hungary the wheat was apparently 
marketed with fair rapidity, chiefly under 
the stimulus of higher export prices caused 
by importers’ demands for supplies near at 
hand. In Roumania and Jugo-Slavia, on the 
other hand, farmers were reluctant to sell 
at the low prices offered in view of the large 
crop and the light export demand for wheat 
of inferior quality. Shortage of railway 
cars and the harvest of a bumper crop of 
corn were additional factors restricting 
marketings in Roumania. But the paucity 
of information regarding this region leaves 
the course of developments there somewhat 
obscure. 

The collecting campaign in Russia was 
more successful this year than last, for both 
wheat and other grains. During the early 
part of the season, collections of all grains 
were below those of last year, but by the 
end of September the cumulative totals were 
quite as large. Wheat collections formed an 
unusually large proportion of the total, and 
were 61 per cent above those of last year 
for the period July-September, largely be- 
cause the prices paid for wheat have this 
year compared much more favorably with 
prices paid for barley. Collections con- 
tinued good during October and November. 
By the first of November 87.3 million bush- 
els of wheat were collected as compared 
with 51.8 million bushels in 1925, and this 
year much heavier collections were made 
in November than were made a year ago. 


1Of 8 francs out of 18.2. On November 2 an advance 
of 4 francs was decreed to take effect January 1, and 
a complete restoration of the duty is probable later. 

* The list of primary markets for which receipts are 
recorded does not include Pacific Coast centers. The 
picture is further somewhat deficient because receipts 
at gulf ports also are not recorded. 
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NortH AMERICAN MARKETING 


American winter wheat was marketed in 
exceptionally large volume in July and 
early August. The early movement was due 
chiefly to harvesting weather exception- 
ally favorable for the use of “combines,” 
though in part to the large size of the crop 
of hard red winter wheat and to the dispo- 
sition of American producers to sell freely. 
The course of marketing in the United 
States east of the Rocky Mountains,? as evi- 
denced by weekly wheat receipts at pri- 
mary markets, is shown in Chart 1 with 


Cuart 1.—WEEKLY WHEAT RECEIPTS IN PRIMARY 
MARKETS IN THE UNITED STATES, JULY— 
NOVEMBER 1924—26* 


(Million bushels) 


JULY 


AUGUST 


SEPTEMBER OCTOBER NOVEMBER 


* Unofficial data compiled from Price Current-Grain 
Reporter. 


comparisons for two preceding years. Mar- 
ketings after the first of September were 
curiously small in view of the size of the 
crop, falling far below those of 1924, when 
the crop east of the Rocky Mountains was 
larger in size, and slightly below even those 
of 1925, when the crop was very much 
smaller. In part slow marketing from Sep- 
tember onwards this year has been due to 
the short crop of hard spring wheat, which 
usually maintains the flow of wheat to mar- 
ket during September. But farmers this 
year have been disposed to hold rather than 
sell, particularly after the rise in prices be- 
ginning in early September; and their more 
favorable financial position has enabled 
them to do so. 

This year 263 million bushels of wheat 
reached primary markets in July-No- 
vember, as against 213 million in 1925, 359 
million in 1924, and 222 million in 1923. 
Expressed in terms of percentages of total 
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crops excluding Pacific white wheats, 35 per 
cent was marketed by the end of November, 
as against 36 per cent in 1925, 44 per cent 
in 1924, and 32 per cent in 1923. The mar- 
keting movement this year has thus far 
been fairly rapid (though much less so than 
in 1924), but unusually concentrated in the 
early weeks of the crop year. A notable pe- 
culiarity in the direction of wheat move- 
ment this year was the heavy shipment of 
Kansas wheat to Minneapolis. Millers were 
unusually ready to purchase hard winter- 
wheat because of its excellent quality and 
high protein content, a slightly reduced 
freight rate, and the impending short crop 
of hard red spring. 

The movement of wheat in the Pacific 
Northwest contributed also to relieve early- 
season stringency. Farmers sold with un- 
usual freedom up to the second week of 
September. By September 18, the number 
of cars of wheat received at the leading 
terminal markets during the new-crop sea- 
son had reached 16,972, as against 8,505 in 
1925,1 when the crop was only 10 million 
bushels smaller but marketing was excep- 
tionally restrained. In part the large re- 
ceipts this year were due to a flow of wheat 
from Idaho until mid-September; in 1925 
the crop of this region was diverted to east- 
ern points as a result of the short crop of 
soft red winter wheat. After the middle of 
September marketings were irregular but 
generally slow. 

Canadian receipts, both at country ele- 
vators and at the head of the lakes, attained 
large volume from one to two weeks later 
this year than last. Receipts at country ele- 
vators were this year only about 17 million 
bushels during the first three weeks in Sep- 
tember, as against 47 million bushels for 
the same period in 1925. After the last week 
of September the movement became heavier 
than last year. Much the same story is told 
by receipts at Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur.’? A total of 157 million bushels was re- 
ceived at country elevators during Octo- 
ber and November as against 141 million 
last year; and 117 million bushels were 


*Data from Commercial Review, Portland, Septem- 
ber 21, 1926. The markets were Seattle, Portland, 
Astoria, and Tacoma. 


“See Appendix Tables I and II. 
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received at Fort William and Port Arthur 
as against 105 million in 1925. For the Sep- 
tember-November marketing season as a 
whole, wheat left the farms more rapidly 
though somewhat later in 1926 than in 1925, 
despite the larger crop last year and un- 
favorable weather in both years. 

The combined effect of heavy marketing 
by farmers—in part the result of requests 
by the Pool for members to send forward 
their damp grain as rapidly as possible— 
and of shortage of tonnage for export move- 
ment, has been an unusually heavy accumu- 
lation of stocks in various positions. This 
is shown in Table 3, with comparisons for 
earlier years. Total stocks at the end of 


TABLE 3.—CANADIAN GRAIN IN STORE LATE IN 
NovEMBER, 1923—26* 


(Million bushels) 


Country U.S. Public 

Last ele- Inte- | Van- Fort lake ele 
week in vators | rior jcouver|William,| and vators 
Novem- |Total| West. ele- ele- Port | Atlantic} inthe 
ber Div. |vators|vators} Arthur | ports East 

1 O23r ee LOI Oso det ae) gh) IBS 16.3 11.5 
IBY acall Pee| PANS) |) se |) 18) || ABs 9.8 10.2 
1925....|102.6| 45.3 | 5.1 | 47 198 10.7 16.9 
IGP See so | el | Te) tee | PEAS 21.7 14.5 


* Compiled from Canadian Grain Statistics, and adjusted 
to bring figures for country elevators in Western Division 
into the proper week. 


¢ Figures prior to 1925 are less comprehensive than for 
later years. 


November were nearly 12 per cent larger 
this year than last, despite the smaller crop. 
Stocks in all positions except in country 
elevators and public elevators in the East 
were much larger than in any of the past 
three years. The heavy accumulations at 
American lake and Atlantic seaboard ports 
and at Fort William and Port Arthur were 
particularly noteworthy. In view of the un- 
usual pressure for storage space a change 
was instituted in the enforcement of the 
Canadian navigation laws, whereby Ameri- 
can vessels were permitted both to load and 
to discharge Canadian wheat at Canadian 
ports, thus expanding facilities for winter 
storage. 


VISIBLE SUPPLIES 


The weekly course of the principal ele- 
ments in visible supplies is shown in 
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Chart 2, with comparisons for the two pre- 
ceding years. The general volume of visible 
supplies in different years in the United 
States and Canada depends chiefly upon 
the size of crops, but in part upon the rate 
of marketing, absorption by domestic mills, 
and export movement. The United States 
visible (Bradstreet’s)' is notable for two 
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lation of supplies was not particularly 
delayed in either year, despite pessimistic 
news current during the threshing seasons. 
The increase of 1926 visibles over 1925, after 
the middle of October, is notable. Through- 
out November 1926, Canadian visible sup- 
plies ranged more than 15 million bushels 
higher than in November 1925, even in the 


CuHarT 2.—VISIBLE WHEAT SUPPLIES IN THE UNITED States, CANADA, UNITED KiINGpoM, AND AFLOAT, 
WEEKLY FROM AuGusT 1924* 


(Million bushels) 
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* Data from Price Current-Grain Reporter and Canadian Grain Statistics. 


features: the low point this year was 
reached nearly a month earlier than usual, 
on account of the unusually early and rapid 
marketing of hard winter wheats; and vol- 
ume ceased to increase in October, chiefly 
because rainy weather delayed threshing 
of soft red winter and hard red spring 
wheats, but partly because farmers were 
dissatisfied with prevailing prices. 
Canadian visibles reached their low point 
somewhat later than in 1925, but earlier 
than in 1924, in general reflecting weather 
conditions affecting threshing. The accumu- 


1 The better official figures now compiled do not yet 
provide comparable data for several years. 


face of a smaller crop and larger European 
requirements. In part this was due to rela- 
tively more favorable weather during Octo- 
ber and November in 1926 than in 1925; 
but the major factors have been continued 
heavy movement from farms, and the limi- 
tations upon exports imposed by the short- 
age of tonnage. 

The effect of the coal strike and the at- 
tendant advance in ocean freights is more 
clearly apparent in visibles afloat and in 
ports of the United Kingdom. In view of 
the moderate European carryovers on Au- 
gust 1, 1926, the large exports of American 
wheat, and poorer crops, delayed harvests, 
and retarded marketings in Europe, these 
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visible supplies might have been expected 
this year to range considerably higher than 
last year. As a matter of fact, they have 
been little higher than in 1925, and much 
lower than in 1924. 

Total visibles for the August-November 
period of 1926 ran below those of 1924, and 
above those of 1925, as was natural in view 
of the size and distribution of crops. But 
marked changes have taken place in the 
component elements. In 1924 visibles afloat 
and in the United States were high, in Can- 
ada low. In 1925 visibles afloat and in the 
United States were low, in Canada high. 
But in 1926 both American and Canadian 
visibles are high, and it is the visible afloat 
which is low. In short, wheat in the hands 
of European importers is abnormally small 
in amount in view of the circumstances; 
that in the hands of exporting countries, 
particularly Canada, is unseasonably large. 
For these developments the shortage of ton- 
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nage and exceedingly high ocean freight 
rates have been chiefly responsible. 

The accumulation of stocks is reported 
to extend to other exporting countries for 
which pertinent statistics are not available. 
In Russia ocean freight space has not been 
sufficient to move out stocks of wheat col- 
lected for export. The Argentine export- 
able surplus of old-crop wheat on January 1 
promises to be unusually large, though of 
very inferior quality. Early maturity of 
new Argentine and Australian crops gives 
promise of supplies of new wheat available 
earlier than usual. By the middle of No- 
vember it was apparent that ample stocks 
for filling European requirements were to 
be had in exporting countries, and import- 
ers were justified in their policy of hand-to- 
mouth buying in the hope that settlement 
of the coal strike would lower freight rates 
and render these stocks freely available at 
attractive prices. 


Ill. THE ADVANCE IN OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 


The spectacular rise in ocean freight rates 
was the most noteworthy feature of the 
period under review. The primary cause 
was the British coal strike inaugurated on 
May 1, which was practically over by the 
first of December. The shut-down caused an 
almost complete suspension of British ex- 
ports and bunker shipments of coal and led 
to heavy imports of coal into Great Britain. 
It necessitated extensive reallocations of 
ocean tonnage, increased shipping costs and 
delays, and introduced fresh and unusual 
disturbances into the whole business of 
chartering. In consequence, ocean freight 
rates during the late spring and summer 
were somewhat increased, and a striking 


advance took place in September—Novem- ° 


ber. This development had profound ef- 
fects on wheat prices, the distribution of 
wheat stocks, and the volume and course of 
international trade. 


THE CoursE or FREIGHT RATES 


Chart 3 presents a picture of the course 
of ocean freight rates on wheat from three 
important exporting centers to the United 
Kingdom during the past three years. As 


the chart suggests, ocean freight rates are 
subject to erratic and wide fluctuations, due 
to various causes including variations in 
the pressure to move wheat or other com- 
modities.. Here we are concerned chiefly 
with the movement of rates in 1926, since 
the beginning of the strike in May. Ap- 
pendix Table V gives weekly rates on ten 
leading wheat shipment routes since last 
May, as compiled by the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture. 

Rates from New York to Liverpool and 
from Canada to the United Kingdom rose 
abruptly on news of the coal strike, but 
subsided early in June, though not to so low 
a level as had previously prevailed. The 
abrupt rise was due chiefly to delays in 


*Quotations of ocean freight rates usually apply 
to “heavy grain,” not wheat alone, and hence are sub- 
ject to other influences than the movement of wheat. 
Quotations of rates are somewhat indefinite in mean- 
ing because they apply to charter fixations made 
perhaps for immediate, perhaps fot more distant, 
shipment. Wheat is transported both in parcels by 
liners and in cargoes by tramp steamers, and the two 
sorts of rates do not fluctuate precisely with one an- 
other. Further difficulties in the interpretation of 
statistics on ocean freight rates arise on account of the 
diversity of seasonal movement in different years and 
between different routes. 
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British ports, higher bunkering costs, and 
anticipations of increased demand for ton- 
nage on the North Atlantic-United Kingdom 
routes, rather than to immediate pressure 


Cuart 3.—WEEKLY FreiguTr RATES ON WHEAT 
FROM VARIOUS ExporRTING CENTERS TO THE 
UnrIvrEpD KINGpoM, FROM AuGusT 1924* 


(Cents per bushel) 


NEW YORK To 
LIVERPOOL 


LA PLATA 
DOWN RIVER TO 


sil UNITED KINGDOM |°° 
1926-27 
25 f 25 
20 + Siete ; 20 
15 =a) — — 5 eet 15 
Be . ye page a pes - ae 
e 1925-26 *.|... . 
5 5 
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* Data from International Crop Report and Agricultural 
Statistics, converted from shillings and pence at current 
rates of exchange. New York—Liverpool rates are for parcels 
in liners; others for cargoes. 


for actual shipment of coal. Because of 
small demand for Argentine wheat, La 
Plata—United Kingdom rates did not follow 
the mid-May rise of North American rates. 
The sharp June—July rise of Argentine rates 
was due in part to maize shipments, though 
perhaps also in part to a shortage of ton- 
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nage caused by a transfer of vessels from 
Argentine routes to coal transport from 
North America. In general, the early effect 
of the British coal strike was to cause alter- 
ations in the allocation of vessels to differ- 
ent routes and to maintain the level of 
May-—August rates on all routes above what 
might have been expected from seasonal 
factors and other special causes. 

On the New York—Liverpool and Canada— 
United Kingdom routes, rates commonly 
tend to advance in August and September. 
This year the rise on the New York—Liver- 
pool route was sharper and earlier than 
usual, in part as a result of the early move- 
ment of American winter-wheat crops; but 
the rise was probably intensified by increas- 
ing pressure for tonnage to transport coal. 
A similar shortage of tonnage combined 
with a heavy movement of early-harvested 
American wheat caused a sharp advance in 
charter rates from gulf ports in July; and 
Montreal port authorities found it neces- 
sary to embargo receipts of American grain 
for a brief period because of congestion due 
to shortage of tonnage. These pre-Septem- 
ber movements, while by no means insig- 
nificant, were moderate in comparison with 
the subsequent advance. 

The distinctly unusual rise in rates began 
on various routes at different times in Sep- 
tember, and reached a peak before the mid- 
dle of November. Interruptions occurred 
in late September and early October. 
Table 4 gives evidence of the unusual ex- 
tent of the advance in rates on five im- 
portant wheat routes, as well as a notion 
of the ordinary relationships between rates 
on different routes as governed chiefly by 
distance from importing markets. The pro- 
portionate rise was greatest in rates from 
North American ports, which normally are 
lowest. On these routes the maximum range 
of 4.5 cents per bushel between lowest and 
highest rates during the August-November 
periods of 1924 and 1925 became 18.1 cents 
in 1926. The range on the Argentine—United 
Kingdom route, previously greatest at 3.9 
cents, became 20.8 cents; the highest pre- 
vious range on the Northern Pacific route, 
4.8 cents, became 11.3 cents. The Australian 
range showed little change. Rates from the 
Black Sea and Danube advanced in rough 
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correspondence with those on overseas 
routes. Strong competition developed be- 
tween Russian and Roumanian exporters, 
and the advantage appears to have lain 
with Russia because of the better wheat 
there obtainable. 


TABLE 4.—ExTREME RANGES IN WEEKLY FREIGHT 
RATES ON GRAIN FROM VARIOUS EXPORTING 
CENTERS TO THE UNITED KINGDOM, AUGUST— 
NOVEMBER, 1924—26* 


(Cents per bushel) 


New York North 
to 


Pacifie 
to U.K. 
18.2-23.0 | 11.8-14.6 
198-2257 | Sek 
19.5-80.8 | 18.38-34.1 


La Plata 
4-month (down river) 
period | Liverpool to U.K. 


Canada 
to 
Wale, 
AN 16:9=11.9 
4.6- 9.1 | 7.6-10.6 
6.1-24.2 |10.6-25.8 


Australia 
to 
U.K. 
19.2-29.2 
19.5-26.6 
24.4-°34.1 


1924 rere 
1925.... 
1O265-er 


*Data compiled from International Crop Report and 
Agricultural Statistics, converted from shillings and pence 
at current rates of exchange. 


The chief cause of the precipitous rise in 
rates in September was a rush for tonnage 
to transport coal from the United States to 
Great Britain in anticipation of winter re- 
quirements. Chartering of vessels for trans- 
port of coal had been heavy in previous 
months, but was fully 50 per cent heavier 
still in September. Thus the number of 
vessels chartered for this service was 221 
during June, 264 during July, 265 during 
August; but 390 in the first three weeks in 
September. Competition for tonnage rap- 
idly pushed rates to the highest level in 
five years. Shipowners, in a good bargain- 
ing position for the first time in years, con- 
tributed to the extent of the rise by shifting 
vessels from one port to another or holding 
vessels idle rather than accept lower rates, 
thus placing shippers with uncovered con- 
tracts in a very difficult position. In other 
words, the extreme advance in rates was in 
part the result of a “squeeze.” 

A sharp decline began in the second week 
of November,’ coincident with a general 
decline in wheat prices. Although negoti- 
ations for settlement of the British coal 
strike failed of consummation, the filtra- 


‘See Friday issues of the London Grain, Seed and 
Oil Reporter for August-November, quotations from 
Daily Freight Register. 

*On the more important routes. 
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tion of miners back to work presaged 
resumption of normal employment for 
tramp steamers, and rates could not be 
maintained. Further declines are to be 
anticipated, but in view of the need for 
replenishing coal stocks in most importing 
countries, the return to normal freight 
conditions can hardly be accomplished for 
several months. 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE ADVANCE 


A significant consequence of advancing 
rates was the tendency of European im- 
porters to seek with unusual assiduity sup- 
plies in near-at-hand sources, on account 
of the relatively small increase in costs per 
bushel which must be met in c.if. prices 
for European wheat as compared with 
American and Canadian, and for Canadian 
and American as compared with Argentine 
and Australian. The volume of overseas 
shipments was reduced, but their direction 
was probably little affected by this ten- 
dency during the past three months, partly 
because advances in rates occurred on all 
routes, but more largely because little Ar- 
gentine and Australian wheat was available. 

In subsequent months, if rates remain 
proportionately higher on Southern Hemi- 
sphere than on Northern Hemisphere routes 
(as is possible since prompt redistribution 
of tonnage to normal employment is not 
possible), Canadians and Americans may 
reap some advantage from the high rates. 
But under present circumstances the possi- 
bility is not great. With large surpluses in 
three of the four major exporting countries, 
European importers are unlikely to con- 
tinue to bear the burden of increased trans- 
port costs to the extent to which they have 
probably done in recent months. The ex- 
porting country most desirous of disposing 
of its surplus will have to accept what im- 
porters are willing to pay, less transpor- 
tation costs. Fundamentally, prices depend 
upon the statistical position of demand and 
supply, and this position has become more 
clearly favorable to importers since early 
November. Although the incidence of in- 
creased transport costs is probably never 
borne entirely by either party, present 
circumstances indicate that importers will 
henceforth during this season be in a po- 
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sition to refuse to bear by far the larger 
proportion. If so, f.o.b. prices in all export- 
ing countries will run lower than if rates 
were no higher than usual. In so far as 
near-at-hand exporting countries can hope 
to gain an advantage, it is an advantage of 
a negative sort: they will obtain relatively 
higher prices only in the sense that distant 
countries obtain prices relatively lower.' 

The advance in freight rates has created 
serious difficulties for the Canadian Wheat 
Pool. It possesses enormous wheat stocks, 
accumulated partly through its own advice 
that members should ship early. It is natu- 
rally anxious to sell at the best possible 
price and as early as possible in order to 
avoid heavy carrying charges. It has been 
contrary to its policy to hedge against re- 
ceipts, and it could have done so only at 
the risk of depressing prices, perhaps to 
such an extent as to affect the incidence 
of the advance in freights. Increasing evi- 
dence during November that Southern 
Hemisphere crops would be large and early 
made rapid sales at prevailing prices ap- 
pear the desirable policy. But at times ton- 
nage was not available, and the rise in 
freight rates curtailed importers’ demands 
—thus creating the necessity of securing 
and paying for more storage space. The 
uncertain freight situation introduced spe- 
cial risks into the Pool’s practice of making 
forward sales to European millers in excess 
of engagements for cargo space. At present 
it appears that these developments will be 
costly for the Pool. 

Other consequences of freight rate move- 


‘During November a dispute arose regarding the 
authorization of agents to handle chartering of vessels 
for Australian voyages, with the result that chartering 
was at a standstill for some weeks. This may result 
in some reduction of Australian wheat shipments in 
the spring; but in view of the tonnage chartered before 
the dispute arose, Australian supplies promise to be 
readily available during the near future. 


*The United States Department of Agriculture has 
recently stated that since prices of the December 
future in Liverpool were about the same in mid- 
November this year and last, “the effect of the higher 
rates is therefore evident in the lower prices in 
surplus-producing countries.” Foreign Crops and Mar- 
kets, November 22, 1926, XIII, 686. Lower prices this 
year as compared with last did indeed prevail in 
Chicago; but this was due to the fact that the United 
States was on a domestic basis in 1925. Winnipeg 
prices since early September have been higher in 1926 
than in 1925. 


* For data, see table in ibid., p. 699. 
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ments are considered incidentally in subse- 
quent sections of this survey. 


INCIDENCE OF INCREASED TRANSPORT COSTS 


The difficult question of the incidence of 
suddenly increased costs of transportation 
merits brief consideration. Theoretical rea- 
soning goes only so far as to say that the 
burden will be borne by purchasers if the 
intensity of demand remains unchanged, 
by sellers if this demand is greatly cur- 
tailed, but ordinarily by both, since ordi- 
narily the conditions of both demand and 
supply will be altered. Statistical examina- 
tions involve the problem of ascertaining 
“normal” courses of prices and normal 
price-relationships, in order to obtain a 
datum line from which to measure devia- 
tions due to increased transportation costs; 
and such a datum line is difficult, if not 
impossible, to secure. 

Various opinions have been expressed re- 
garding the incidence of the recent advance 
in rates: European authorities have gen- 
erally held that the additional costs have 
fallen upon importers, while authorities 
in exporting countries have argued that 
exporters have paid; but none of these 
opinions has been supported by detailed 
evidence or reasoning.’ 

Adequate discussion of the incidence of 
increased transportation costs clearly can- 
not be conducted on the basis of Liverpool- 
Chicago price spreads; and Winnipeg-Liv- 
erpool spreads show merely that since the 
middle of October the spread has been 
somewhat larger than usual.* The magni- 
tude of the spread has no bearing upon the 
incidence of the increased cost of transpor- 
tation. A more proper approach to the 
problem is to consider, in the light of the 
statistical position in recent weeks, whether 
or not prices in Liverpool might have been 
expected to move at variance with the 
course actually taken. (See Chart 7, p. 161.) 

The relationship of near and distant fu- 
tures in Liverpool differs with prospects 
for obtaining supplies. If the international 
wheat position is generally tight or gen- 
erally easy, near deliveries will be at a 
small premium over distant. If the posi- 
tion is currently tight but expected to 
become easier, near positions will be at 
a larger premium over distant. If the cur- 
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rent position is easy and tightness is ex- 
pected to develop, the distant future will 
run very close to or even be at a premium 
over the near. 

This year, throughout the first half of Sep- 
tember, October and December futures bore 
a small premium over the May, reflecting a 
fairly satisfactory current position coupled 
with expectations of good deliveries from 
Canada and the Southern Hemisphere 
throughout the fall and winter. During late 
September and early October, the spread 
between October and December futures and 
the May gradually widened, reflecting in 
part the delay to Canadian threshing, but in 
part the expectation of cheaper wheat in 
the spring, when the level of freight rates 
might be expected to be lower. Through- 
out October the spread between the Decem- 
ber and the May futures widened rapidly. 
During the whole period, the May future 
rose and fell in Liverpool in much the same 
way as in other markets and in accord 
with general crop prospects, particularly in 
Canada and the Southern Hemisphere. The 
increasing spread between the December 
and the May futures can be accounted for 
only by the advance in ocean freight rates 
coupled with the expectation of a decline; 
for wheat from the United States and Can- 
ada for December delivery was not lacking 
from other causes. If Liverpool c.i.f. prices 
coincide closely with the prices of the near 
futures in Liverpool, and such is roughly 
the relation, then it appears that the ad- 
vance in freight rates was largely at the 
expense of importers. 


IV. 


VOLUME AND COURSE OF TRADE 


The volume of international trade in 
wheat and flour during the first third of the 
crop year was fairly heavy. Total ship- 
ments for the first 17 weeks, according to 
Broomhall’s data summarized in Table 5, 
were somewhat larger than in this period 
of most years before and since the war, and 
about halfway between the high figures of 
1924 and the low figures of 1925. There is 
reason to believe that in fact thé interna- 
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This conclusion is strengthened by other 
facts. Import stocks in Europe were gener- 
ally low and deliveries of domestic wheat 
were slow, so that importers were com- 
pelled to purchase rather freely in spite 
of advancing c.i.f. prices. Exporters under- 
took very little shipment on consignment 
in view of the unusual risk. On the whole, 
more forms of economic pressure were ex- 
erted to maintain European demand and 
raise c.if. prices than were exerted to swell 
supplies in exporting countries and thus 
lower exporters’ bids to producers. 

It is impossible, however, to conclude that 
the whole of the increased cost of transpor- 
tation fell upon importers. There were days 
and weeks throughout the period when im- 
porters bought sparingly and exporters of- 
fered freely; other days and weeks when 
the opposite occurred. Under such circum- 
stances increased transportation costs could 
only be shared in an indeterminate propor- 
tion. But that importers bore the larger 
proportion at least until early November 
seems fairly clear. After early November, 
when European domestic deliveries became 
freer, large stocks had accumulated in North 
America, good prospects in the Southern 
Hemisphere were more nearly confirmed, 
and either direct settlement of the strike 
or slow filtration of British miners back to 
work augured declining freight rates, Euro- 
pean buyers were more than ever confirmed 
in their policy of restricted purchasing; and 
the possibility of deducting increased trans- 
portation costs from prices in exporting 
countries became more definite. 
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tional movement in August-November this 
year was almost as large as in these months 
of 1924, for Broomhall’s data understate 
Russian and Danubian exports,’ and these 
were light in 1924. The reported shipments 
this year equal 33 per cent of Broomhall’s 
estimated total for the crop year 1926-27, 
which we believe considerably too low.? 
Unfortunately, comprehensive official sta- 
tistics of exports and imports are not yet 


"See below, pp. 158-59. * See below, pp. 166-67. 
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available. These may alter the picture 
shown by Broomhall’s data, which largely 
omit rail shipments within Europe and are 
not complete in other respects. We believe 
that deficiencies in these data were more 
important than usual this year, but that 
even when corrected the August-November 
totals will appear a moderate fraction of 
the trade of the year. 


TABLE 5.—INTERNATIONAL WHEAT SHIPMENTS 
(BRoOMHALL), AUGUST—NOVEMBER, 1921—26* 


(Percentage of 
(Million bushels) erop year totals) 
Year 

ean Wo) To ex- | To To ex- 
Total | Europe | Europe | Total | Europe | Europe 
1921..... 217.4 | 184.6 | 32.8 || 33.6 | 33.8 | 32.7 
O22 kee. Pikeise || lite | Pao) |i kavdoss |) Pansy i) ayer 
OOS nes APY | alias || ele ||| Bret: || ePasteas || Asay) 
1904 ZH 0)-|| VAsas || Asse ||| aod |) skior’ || skies? 
O25 roc 200.) 166274) 40-8 I Bile | sWost | WADeY 
HOPG ote Davao || Ube teseh |! sat iats | Doe SOL ee 28eo% 


* Figures for 17 weeks, from Corn Trade News. 
¢ Percentages of Broomhall’s latest estimates for the year. 


Significant developments in the course of 
trade are made apparent in Chart 4, which 
shows a 3-week moving average of Broom- 
hall’s weekly shipments in comparison with 
similar data for the two preceding years. 
The August and early September movement 
was the heaviest in several years, reflecting 
late European harvests, slow European mar- 
keting, low stocks of import wheat, and 
the ready availability of American winter 
wheat. With the sharp rise in ocean 
freight rates beginning in mid-September, 
however, shipments apparently declined, 
and during parts of October and November 
they ran below even the relatively light ship- 
ments of 1925. This is noteworthy in view 
of the availability of large quantities of 
wheat in North America and materially in- 
creased import requirements of Europe for 
the crop year. Clearly importers reduced 
their purchases as freight rates advanced, 
as millers resorted to domestic wheats in 
anticipation of lower shipment costs and 
indeed of lower export prices as Canadian, 
Australian, and Argentine supplies should 
become increasingly available. Much heav- 
ier shipments during August and Septem- 
ber in 1926 than in 1925 not only were to 
be expected, but actually materialized; 
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but heavy shipments, probable in October 
and November in view of European needs, 
did not occur to the extent anticipated. 


CHart 4.—INTERNATIONAL SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLour, WEEKLY FROM AUGUST 1924* 


(Million bushels ; 3-week moving average) 
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* Broomhall’s data, from Corn Trade News. 


British and ex-European importers in 
particular evidently limited their pur- 
chases, especially during October and No- 
vember. Broomhall’s figures, in million 
bushels, showing the distribution of ship- 
ments to Europe between the United King- 
dom, the Continent, and orders,’ are per- 
tinent: 


Year To United To 
Aug.-Nov. To Europe Kingdom Continent Toorders 
I PANS St pido meer airn 184.6 56-0 97-5 31.1 
19D De serareeteanentiecs 189.2 bya) 1 Pca’ 21.0 
OOS 2 Mertens entsiere > Weefats 59.2 97.6 20.7 
1OQ4Re corners 228.3 66.5 114.0 47.8 
gO AGS atari ds acreneue 166.7 50.0 94.4 Mae: 
O26) ecw centers ctre 196.3 Bylo) ee 24.9 


Shipments to the United Kingdom were 
very little larger than during the corre- 
sponding period of last year, despite very 
low stocks and a smaller crop of domestic 
wheat. British purchases were naturally 
curtailed, principally because of the pros- 
pect for lower c.i.f. prices when settlement 
of the coal strike might be expected to 
lower freight rates, but also because of in- 
creasingly good prospects during November 
for early substantial shipments of wheat 
from the Southern Hemisphere at lower 


Distributions for 1923 are partially estimated. 
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f.o.b. prices. Statistics of net imports, so 
far as available, show that the compara- 
tively low figure of British takings for the 
period was due to restricted importation in 
October and probably November also; im- 
ports during August and September were of 
good volume. 

Although Broomhall’s figure for direct 
shipments to continental countries is not, 
as compared with 1924 shipments, so small 
as the British figure, the tendency for conti- 
nental importers to restrict purchases dur- 
ing October and November is reported to 
have been effective in some degree. But im- 
portation by certain continental countries 
was encouraged by influences not active in 
Great Britain, such as improved exchanges, 
alterations in tariffs, and exceptionally slow 
marketing of domestic wheat. It is impos- 
sible, so long as statistics of net imports 
remain unavailable, to adjudge the degree 
to which continental purchases were re- 
stricted; but in general it may be said that 
British imports have been curtailed more 
than continental, and both were smaller 
during the period than appeared probable 
before the extreme advance in freight rates. 

Direct shipments to ex-European destina- 
tions in the first seventeen weeks are re- 
ported by Broomhall as 37 million bushels, 
by no means a low figure, but only 28 per 
cent of his estimate for the crop year. Large 
stocks in Japan, small supplies of good 
wheat in the Southern Hemisphere, and 
prospects of lower prices combined to re- 
strict purchases by several ex-European 
countries during the period under review. 


SOURCES OF EXPORTS 


The sources of exports during the past 
four months were in certain respects dis- 
tinctly unusual, as appears in Table 6 and 
Chart 5. These are based chiefly on Broom- 
hall’s shipments, which afford the best evi- 
dence now available but are by no means 
complete.” 

North America, as usual, furnished the 
great bulk of August-November world’s 


*See Appendix Table VI. 

“Especially for Danubian countries, as shown in 
subsequent paragraphs. 

* See Appendix Table VI. Hungarian exports during 
October bring the figure to nearly 15 million bushels. 
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shipments. Net exports from the United 
States nearly equaled those from Canada, 
in sharp contrast with last year, when the 
American crop of winter wheat was short. 
Most of the American exports consisted of ~ 
winter wheats, the crops of hard red spring 
and durum wheats being small; hard win- 
ter wheats predominated heavily, but Pa- 
cific white and soft red types formed an 
unusually large proportion especially in the 
first two months. A good deal of the wheat 
officially reported as exported from Canada 
was still in the United States on Decem- 
ber 1. Broomhall’s shipments from North 
America are, as usual at this season, less 
than the combined net exports from the 
United States and Canada chiefly because 
of large amounts of Canadian grain shipped 
through the United States which figure in 


Broomhall’s shipments only when loaded 


at the seaboard. 

Shipments from both Argentina and Aus- 
tralia were by far the smallest in recent 
years, the two countries furnishing only 13 
million bushels as against a 1921-25 average 
of 36 million bushels. This was due in part 
to the disadvantage suffered by Southern 
Hemisphere shippers in high charter rates. 
But almost all of Australia’s limited surplus 
had been exported before August 1, and 
importers were loth to purchase Argentine 
wheat of poor quality when better wheat 
could be secured in North America at lower 
transport costs. During August and Sep- 
tember, when abnormally warm weather 
gave rise to fears of the outcome of the 
new crop, Argentine exporters were dis- 
inclined to press their offers. 

Russian and Danubian shipments were 
larger than in the corresponding four 
months of any post-war year. Broomhall’s 
data seem to show that Russia furnished 
the larger part of these exports, but his 
data certainly understate the contribution 
made by the exporters of the lower Danube 
basin, of which a larger proportion than 
usual went by rail instead of water. Official 
statistics show that Hungary and Jugo- 
Slavia, in August and September alone, had 
net exports of nearly 11 million bushels:— 
more than double the shipments Broomhall 
reports for August-November from the 
Danube basin. Complete official data are 
likely to show that net exports by Hungary, 
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Bulgaria, Roumania, and Jugo-Slavia dur- 
ing August-November were at least 20-25 
million bushels. Russia’s net exports were 
also probably larger than the shipments 
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ing October.’ Shipments from Jugo—Slovia 
and Roumania were sent up the Danube in 
order to escape high ocean freight rates. 
Even Broomhall’s figures (given in Ap- 


TABLE 6.—INTERNATIONAL SHIPMENTS AND NET Exports oF WHEAT AND FLOUR FROM PRINCIPAL Export 
AREAS, AUGUST—NOVEMBER, 1921-—26* 


(Million bushels) 


International shipments (Broomhall) | Net exports from 
Aug.-Nov North | United 

Total America | Argentina | Australia Russia Danube India Other States Canada 

OD Ween eter taverns 217.4 178.4 6.9 29.3 Dae iP 3 147.7 71.8 
OQ ae sts es oe 218.8 183.6 24.7 6.9 2-6 1.0 105.0 128.8 
NODS istecerctere avers size 22109 151.2 31.8 14.7 8.9 4.2 4.8 6:3 || 638.0 126.2 
ODA RRs aie ek 255-0 | 201.4 26.7 12.3 -o 1.1 12.4 .8 || 147.8 76.0 
IMPS Moasoamenre 20%-5" |)" 14553 | 18:57 10.4 1 Pe 2.4% 1.4 17.7 || 34.4 123.9 
NOD Grete ctetane 6 ere 232.8 183.3 7.0 Sort 15.6 Soy 2:4 | 1326 107.8 109.3 


* Shipments are figures for 17 weeks, from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. Net exports are official data. 
“Combined shipments from Russia, Danube, and Black Sea were reported as 14.0 million bushels which differs slightly 


from the sum of items here given. 


shown by Broomhall because of overland 
shipments to the Baltic States and Germany. 

Despite the incompleteness of Broom- 
hall’s data and of certain official statistics 
of net exports during October and Novem- 
ber, the evidence suggests that importers 
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pendix Table VII), which apparently omit 
most of the shipments by rail and up the 
Danube, show considerably increased ship- 
ments by Russia, the Danube basin, and 
miscellaneous countries (mostly in or near 
Europe) in October and only a moderate 


WEEKLY, APRIL-NOVEMBER 1926* 


(Million bushels) 
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* Broomhall’s data, from Corn Trade News. 


tended to prefer purchasing in near-at- 
hand rather than distant markets after the 
extreme advance in ocean freight rates, in 
order to avoid increased transport costs. 
Hungarian wheat was much sought after 
by importers of neighboring countries dur- 


B. By AREAS oF DESTINATION 
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slackening in November. The increased 
proportion of these shipments is reflected 
in Chart 5 (A), in the wider margin be- 
tween world shipments and North Ameri- 
can shipments after mid-October. 


' Pesti Naplo (Budapest), October 24, 1926. 
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V. WHEAT PRICE MOVEMENTS 


Tue LEVEL oF WHEAT PRICES 


During the first few months of the crop 
year 1926-27, wheat prices have fluctuated 
within relatively narrow limits, on a level 
distinctly above that of the same period in 
1923-24 but not so materially different from 
the average level in the corresponding pe- 
riod of the two intervening years. Chart 6 
affords convenient illustration of these con- 
trasts. 

Weekly average cash prices of all wheat 
sales in five leading primary markets in the 
United States fluctuated in July-November 
1926 between $1.34 and $1.43 per bushel. 
Both declines and advances were less pro- 
nounced than in this period of any of the 
three preceding years. The level has been 
lower than in 1925, when winter wheat 
crops were so short that American prices of 
representative wheats were above an ex- 
port basis. But it has been higher than in 
July-September 1924, before the upward 
shift in wheat price levels was completed; 
and considerably higher than in July—No- 
vember 1923. 

Weekly average cash closing prices of 
No. 1 Manitoba Northern in Winnipeg have 
also fluctuated within moderate limits. The 
extreme range was only from about $1.39 
to $1.62, and after new crop wheat came to 
market, only from about $1.39 to $1.49. The 
decline between old crop and new crop was 
much less than in 1925, and there was no 
autumnal advance at all comparable to that 
of either of the two preceding years. The 
5-month unweighted averages for the past 
three years are fairly close together, at 
about $1.48, and much higher than in 1923. 

Liverpool prices (parcels afloat in near 
positions) of No. 1 Manitoba Northern show 
distinctly greater fluctuations, though even 
these were less pronounced than those of 
1924 or 1925. August witnessed a heavier 
decline and October a more striking ad- 
vance than occurred in North American 
markets. The 5-month unweighted average 
for 1926 is not only far above that of 1923, 
but distinctly higher than for either 1924 or 
1925. Clearly this reflects the influence of 
the freight situation, and in conjunction 
with the other charts it strongly suggests 


that British importers bore the brunt of the 
advance in shipping costs during most of 
the period. 


Cuart 6.—WEEKLY AVERAGE CASH PRICES OF ALL 
CLASSES AND GRADES OF WHEAT IN FIVE PRINCI- 
PAL AMERICAN MARKETS, AND OF No. 1 MANITOBA 
NoRTHERN IN WINNIPEG AND LIVERPOOL, JULY— 
NOVEMBER, 1923—26* 


(U.S. dollars per bushel) 
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The comparative stability of prices in 
North American markets in 1926 is attribu- 
table to several causes. It has occurred in 
the face of an increasingly easy statistical 
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position, as prospects for good crops in 
Canada and the Southern Hemisphere rip- 
ened into certainties. Heavy marketings of 
American winter wheat prevented the de- 
velopment of a special tightness during the 
summer; and because of very light stocks 
in this country last June, and low stocks 
and delayed harvests in Europe, these sup- 
plies were readily absorbed by millers and 
exporters without serious or continued 
price depression, though at lower prices 
than had prevailed after the short harvest 
of winter wheat in 1925. The willingness of 
the Canadian Wheat Pool to accumulate 
large stocks without hedging or pressing 
them upon the market has doubtless pre- 
vented more pronounced declines in Can- 
ada, the United States, and overseas mar- 
kets. Had the Pool sold freely, exporters 
might have been forced to bear a larger 
share of the burden of increased freight 
charges. Whether the temporary advantage 
will be offset by price reductions on subse- 
quent sales it is still too early to say. 
Nothing has happened this year, as it did 
in 1924 and 1925, to cause a serious tighten- 
ing of the international position for the 
crop year as a whole. Moreover, crop de- 
velopments and changes in import require- 
ments have not been of such a character as 
to cause exceptional speculation,’ which 
frequently tends to exaggerate price swings 
in a brief period. On the other hand, the 
world wheat markets have not yet re- 
sponded at all fully to the distinctly easier 
international statistical position for the 
crop year as a whole as compared with last 
year. The course of freight rates, the ready 
absorption of American winter wheat, the 
limited supplies of good-quality old wheat 
available in the Southern Hemisphere, and 
Canadian Pool policies have been jointly 
responsible for deferring the price adjust- 
ment indicated by the larger margin of 
exporters’ surpluses over import require- 
ments discussed in Section VI below. 


1The average daily volume of future trading in 
all United States markets in the four months of the 
period has run as follows in the past three years, in 
million bushels: 


August September October November 
OBA, sos there d eeogepeues 50 43 61 61 
DO 2B Ge ea ctien ae ote cars 60 59 60 65 
TAL ee teats ce ae eR OPEC 47 46 44 53 
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THE CourSE OF PRICES 


Despite the unusual freedom from ex- 
treme fluctuations in the course of futures 
prices from August to November, certain 
well-defined movements common to all 
markets of major importance appeared 
during the period. As shown by Chart 7, 
futures prices fell from late in July until 


CuHart 7.—Dairy CLosina PrICES oF PRINCIPAL 
WueEat Futures IN Four LEADING MARKETS, 
JuLY—NOVEMBER 1926* 
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* Data from Chicago Journal of Commerce and Daily 
Trade Bulletin, Chicago. 


early in September, then advanced until 
about October 22, with a brief interruption 
early in October, and fell from Octo- 
ber 22 to November 19, thereafter remain- 
ing at approximately the same _ level. 
The general movements were essentially 
similar in all four markets, but the extent 
of the September—October rise was greatest 
in Liverpool, and the November decline 
was sharper in Buenos Aires than else- 
where. Except in Liverpool, none of the 
movements caused a radical departure 
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from the average for the period. Market 
traders were often at sea as to the real 
significance of current information, and 
particularly as to the price influence of the 
actual and prospective freight rates. 

The major movements were due prima- 
rily to changing crop prospects—for United 
States crops during early August, for Cana- 
dian crops during September and most of 
October, for Argentine crops during No- 
vember. Day-to-day changes in futures 
prices, particularly during the September— 
November period, were attributable to 
weather reports and forecasts. More funda- 
mental factors were the fairly steady pres- 
sure of European demand, until late in Oc- 
tober, and the gradual increase of visible 
supplies. 

The decline in prices from July 31 to 
September 4 was caused by reports of un- 
expectedly good threshing returns in the 
American winter-wheat belt and by excep- 
tionally heavy marketings, larger in volume 
than excellent export and milling demand 
could absorb. The breaking of the Cana- 
dian drought followed, counteracting the 
influence of the low Canadian official esti- 
mate of August 10 (317 million bushels as 
against the previous estimate of 349 mil- 
lion). United States visible supplies con- 
tinued to rise, and no notable European 
buying pressure developed despite late har- 
vests and unfavorable weather in Europe. 
Good prospects for Canadian crops were 
confirmed by the Manitoba Free Press re- 
port of August 21, and by other private 
reports issued on September 1. By the end 
of August the Canadian outlook dominated 
all markets. 

Declining receipts of American winter 
wheat, the certainty of a poor crop of 
spring wheat, rains and delayed movement 
of wheat in Canada, and increased Euro- 
pean demand combined to inaugurate an 
uncertain upswing after September 4. Ca- 
nadian weather reports dominated the later 
movement, but slow American and Euro- 
pean marketing and reductions in European 
crop estimates were important factors. 
The abrupt rise of freight rates in mid- 
September contributed an element of un- 
certainty, and traders were by no means 
unanimous in adjudging its probable effect 
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on prices. During most of September and 
October day-to-day fluctuations in prices 
were occasioned by news of Canadian 
weather. Reports of frost in Argentina con- 
tributed to the sharp rise in the few days 
before October 22; but in Liverpool the 
major factor was the great advance in 
freight rates, and Winnipeg and Chicago 
prices advanced in sympathy with Liver- 
pool. 

After October 22, with the quantity if not 
the quality of Canadian crops fairly well 
assured, interest centered upon crop devel- 
opments in the Southern Hemisphere and 
the rapidly increasing visible supplies in 
Canada, as well as upon unexpectedly 
heavy shipments from Danube and Black 
Sea ports. It became increasingly appar- 
ent that a heavy European demand for 
North American wheat could not be ex- 
pected to materialize while a possible strike 
settlement held forth the prospect of lower 
freight rates. Meanwhile visible supplies in 
Canada continued to rise to unprecedented 
heights for this season; it became increas- 
ingly evident that large stocks were avail- 
able for export in Russia; and an early 
harvest of excellent crops in the Southern 
Hemisphere appeared more and more prob- 
able. European farmers began to market 
more rapidly. Under these circumstances 
futures prices, which had been fluctuating 
within narrow limits from October 22 to 
November 10 with a tendency to break 
under the accumulation of bearish news, 
fell sharply on the appearance of the offi- 
cial Canadian estimate of 406 million bush- 
els and the sharp decline in freight rates. 
During the last half of November prices 
fluctuated uncertainly within a narrow 
range, sensitive to alternatively favorable 
and unfavorable reports of weather con- 
ditions in Argentina, but supported (in Chi- 
cago) by short covering. 


RELATIONS OF FuTURES IN DIFFERENT MARKETS 


In export markets the relations between 
near and distant futures were fairly normal 
during the period August-November. In 
Chicago, the September future remained 
consistently below the December, the De- 
cember consistently below the May, without 
notable variations in spreads. These are 
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the normal relationships of old-crop fu- 
tures. The September future was closed out 
quietly. In Winnipeg, as usual, the May and 
October options ran above the December 
throughout; but the October premium over 
the December widened after the middle of 
October when freight rates rose so sharply. 

One significant development was evident 
in Buenos Aires. The December future, like 
the October and November options, nor- 
mally ranges above the February option up 
to the end of November or later, often until 
closed out in mid-December; but this year 
it fell below the February option in the last 
week of November. This apparently repre- 
sented a transfer of the December future 
from the old-crop basis to the new, reflect- 
ing current Argentine opinion that new-crop 
wheat would be available in some volume 
for December delivery. 

The most important peculiarity of futures 
relationships appears with respect to the 
high premiums borne by the October and 
December options over the May in Liver- 
pool in the latter months of the period. The 
spread between the December and May 
options was about normal in early Septem- 
ber, about 2.5 cents. By the end of October, 
however, it had risen to 14 cents, and this 
figure was maintained throughout Novem- 
ber. Last year, when the premium borne 
by near over distant futures was unusually 
large on account of the tight international 
position during the late autumn, the spread 
seldom reached 10 cents. The unusually 
wide spread this year was undoubtedly due 
to the advance in ocean freight rates, and 
represented the conviction among British 
traders that wheat would be obtainable in 
the spring at much lower c.i.f. prices than 
were possible so long as ocean freight rates 
remained unusually high. 


UNITED STATES CASH PRICES 


Cash prices of important types of Ameri- 
can wheat have for the most part fluctuated 
in accordance with the movement of fu- 
tures, as shown by Chart 8. Certain diver- 
gencies, however, are apparent. 

Prices of No. 2 Amber Durum at Minne- 
apolis have shown very wide day-to-day 
fluctuations, as a result of a narrow market 
and comparatively few sales. From a high 
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level in July and August, when old-crop 
wheat was sold, prices broke heavily as the 
new crop came to market; and a low level 
prevailed throughout September and the 
first week of October. Later a much higher 
level was attained, largely because of the 
shortness of the crop (estimated at 53 
million bushels) and active domestic de- 
mand, but also presumably because of good 
export demand from Italy, caused in part 
by short crops in North Africa. 


Cuart 8.—DaILy CASH PRICES OF TYPICAL WHEATS 
IN UNITED STATES MARKETS, AND CLOSING 
PRICES OF THE DECEMBER FUTURE IN CHICAGO, 
JULY—NOVEMBER 1926* : 


(U.S. dollars per bushel) 
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*No. 2 Hard Winter at Kansas City, No. 2 Red Winter 
at St. Louis, No. 1 Dark Northern Spring and No. 2 Amber 
Durum at Minneapolis. Data from Crops and Markets and 
Chicago Journal of Commerce. 


During early July old-crop No. 1 Dark 
Northern Spring rose to a high premium. 
Prices declined with the approach of har- 
vest and in part because of extraordinarily 
heavy purchases of hard red winter wheat 
by Minneapolis mills. The excellent size 
and quality of the hard winter-wheat crop 
and its enhanced substitutability for hard 
red spring acted to restrain premiums on 
hard red spring from rising to the extent 
that might have been expected in view of 
the very small crop. 


1See WuHeEaT Srupies, September 1926, II, 339. 
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Both hard red and soft red winter wheat 
prices paralleled the course of the Decem- 
ber future rather closely. In July and 
August, however, both classes were sold 
considerably below the December future, 
in consequence of exceptionally heavy mar- 
ketings too large to be fully absorbed by 
millers and exporters. The narrowing of 
the spread between the December future 
and prices of No. 2 Hard was in part a 
normal seasonal movement induced by de- 
clining carrying charges; but the reduced 
marketings of September-November were 
also influential. The slight premium borne 
by No. 2 Red over No. 2 Hard in September 
and early October reflects the floods in 
the Ohio Valley district. During the latter 
months moisture content became a more 
important factor than protein content in 
determining premiums in most classes of 
wheat. 

Since new spring wheat came to market, 
prices of No. 1 Dark Northern in Minne- 
apolis have run at approximately the same 
level as prices of No. 1 Northern Manitoba 
at Winnipeg, mostly a little higher.t This 
is in sharp contrast with last year when, 
from September to December, Minneapolis 
prices exceeded those of Winnipeg by a 
wide margin. Despite tariff protection and 
the short crop of hard spring wheat, Minne- 
apolis prices have been nearly down to an 
export basis on account of the interchange- 
ability of hard red winter and hard red 
spring wheats. 


EUROPEAN PRICES 


European prices’ of domestic wheat, vari- 
ously affected by diverse qualities, tariff 
regulations, domestic marketing, and fluc- 
tuating exchange rates, have as usual dif- 
fered from the prices of wheats moving in 


* See Foreign Crops and Markets, November 22, 1926, 
XIII, 698. 


*See Appendix Tables VIII and IX. Supplementary 
price series have been secured from the German In- 
dustrie und Handelszeitung and the French Bulletin 
des Halles. 


“The Ekonomicheskaia Zhizn of October 27, 1926, 
reports August and September prices in roubles per 
centner by ten-day periods as follows: 


August September 
1-10 11-20 21-30 1-10 11-20 21-30 
ae PE icrcargons tne 7.39 7.39 7,81 7.88 8.06 7.81 
19263 eu? 6.40 6.47 6.57 6:08) 6:59) 6.50 
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international trade. More than a brief sum- 
mary of significant information is impos- 
sible in limited space. 

In Roumania, following a large crop of 
poor-quality wheat little desired by im- 
porters and hampered in movement by 
deficient transport facilities, low prices pre- 
vailed and farmers were reluctant to sell. 
In Russia, though prices were lower than in 
1925 and fluctuations were less marked, 
more grain was secured for export. Hun- 
garian prices rose rapidly during October 
in response to the unusually active demand 
for exports stimulated by the ocean freight 
rate situation. Italian prices of domestic 
wheat in terms of lire were governed chiefly 
by fluctuations in exchange rates, falling 
steadily throughout the period except for 
an interruption in early November, when 
the lire depreciated. In terms of gold the 
price movement was reversed. In France 
extremely reluctant marketing by farmers 
and the short crop kept French prices of 
native wheats at a level much higher than 
last year’s. A notable decline began in mid- 
November as marketings rapidly increased 
and the franc reached the highest level of 
recent months. From November 15 to 22 the 
price per quintal declined from about 220 
to about 190 francs. This was in part due 
to the provision for refunding nearly half 
of the duty on wheats imported after Octo- 
ber 18, but also to the decline in ocean 
freight rates and increasingly good pros- 
pects for still lower import prices. 

In Germany prices moved on a very even 
course, well above those of 1925, and above 
export parity until mid-September. A rise 
occurred in October and a decline in mid- 
November, in accord with the international 
movement. English prices fell rapidly 
throughout August, maintained a steady 
low level in September, and rose through 
October to mid-November, thereafter de- 
clining. 

The factors responsible for these diverse 
movements varied from country to country. 
Nevertheless certain common _ influences 
may be inferred. The increase of prices in 
several countries in October was due in 
part to the rapidly rising ocean freight rates 
which forced importers to seek near-at- 
hand supplies. Here the Hungarian and 
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English experiences may be regarded as 
the clearest examples. The mid-November 
decline, also common to several countries, 
was due in part to increased confidence 
among millers that good imported wheat 
would soon become available more cheaply 
as freight rates declined, and hence to the 
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relaxation of pressure to purchase near at 
hand. Although the diversity of important 
influences renders analysis complex, the 
general effect produced by the advance in 
ocean freight rates is broadly apparent. 
European domestic prices were for a time 
artificially enhanced. 


VI. THE INTERNATIONAL POSITION AND OUTLOOK 


Having reviewed the salient features of 
the first few months of the current crop 
year, we are now ready to consider the 
statistical position for the year as a whole, 
with special reference to importers’ re- 
quirements and exporters’ surpluses. Only 
thus can one judge, with even approximate 
accuracy, the outlook for international 
trade and world prices in the ensuing 
months and the prospects for outward car- 
ryovers. 


MARGIN OF ExporT SURPLUSES OVER 
ImMpoRTERS’ REQUIREMENTS 


For the current crop year as a whole, the 
international position appears distinctly 
easier than in either of the two preceding 
years. The world crop, either excluding or 
including Russia, appears to be slightly 
larger than the large crop of last year. More 
important, the available surpluses in ex- 
porting countries as a whole are much 
larger than in either of the two preceding 
years, while importers’ essential require- 
ments are not correspondingly increased. 
Broomhall, for example, has maintained 
since August 10 an estimate of 704 million 
bushels for importers’ requirements, but in 
view of crop developments in Canada, 
Australia, and Argentina he has gradually 
raised his estimate of available surpluses 
in exporting countries from 768 million 
bushels on August 10 to 856 million on No- 
vember 9. The latter figures suggested a 
margin of 152 million bushels. The London 
Grain, Seed and Oil Reporter estimates the 
margin as higher still, chiefly because it 
includes in the available surplus stocks of 
old wheat on August 1, 1926, and makes no 
offset for stocks on August 1, 1927. Its esti- 
mates of August 20 set exportable surpluses 
of 832 million against import requirements 


of 672 million, while its estimates of No- 
vember 12 showed corresponding figures of 
936 and 696, implying a margin of 240 mil- 
lion. These margins are very large by com- 
parison with 1924-25 and 1925-26, though 
by no means as large as the unusually wide 
margins prevailing in 1923-24." 


TABLE 7.—TRADE ESTIMATES OF EXPORTERS’ 
AVAILABLE SURPLUSES FOR 1926-27 


(Million bushels) 


Broomhall’s London Grain, 
Corn Trade Seed and Oil 
Export area News Reporter 
Aug. 10] Nov.9 | Aug. 20 | Nov. 12 
United States..... 200 200 | 240+ 8% 240+ 82 
Canada Ba She ae ue 248 804 | 224432 | 304+32 
NUS U CMs ob ooo € 88 104 72+ 8 | 104+ 8 
INEM HUDEY, 6 obo a0 2 120 144 120+48 | 144+32 
RULSS 1a nen aeae: 40 40 
Danube basin..... 48 40 
Indiate pines 16 16 ¢| 80 64 
OLDersse. Sen. ey. 8 8 
768 856 | 736+967) 856+807 


«Figures after + sign represent estimated exportable 
stocks on August 1, 1926. 


These estimates lead to inferences that 
during the next six months importers will 
have no serious difficulty in meeting their 
essential import requirements, that declines 
in export prices will stimulate import pur- 
chases, and that carryovers will be sub- 
stantially increased in exporting countries 
and probably (of import wheat) in import- 
ing countries. Though we do not wholly 
endorse the calculations of either of these 
authorities, as set forth in Table 7, we see 
no reason to question the essential sound- 
ness of the inferences to which they lead. 
In the light of this situation we are disposed 


1Cf. WHEAT Srupies, December 1926, III, 83—4. 
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to estimate import requirements for the 
year more liberally, and probable exports 
more conservatively, than if the interna- 
tional statistical position were tight. We 
expect that the volume of international 
trade will be larger than in any year except 
1923-24 and will approach the record es- 
tablished in that year. New crop develop- 
ments in the spring and early summer of 
1927, however, will probably exert, as usual, 
considerable influence on the international 
trade in the closing months of the year and 
upon the year’s totals. 


IMPORTERS’ REQUIREMENTS IN 1926-27 


Table 8 presents our estimates of im- 
porters’ requirements by the principal 
importing areas, in comparison with less 
comprehensive estimates by other students 
of the wheat situation. Our estimates are 
made on the basis of most recent evidence 
regarding quantities and qualities of crops, 
tariffs and consumption restrictions, and 
international purchasing power, and on 
assumptions that freight rates and wheat 
prices will fall below recent levels. They 
are necessarily preliminary, since later de- 
velopments may alter both facts and as- 
sumptions. 

Net.imports of Great Britain and the 
Irish Free State we estimate at around 235 
million bushels. This amount of imports 
would give the British Isles only a little 
larger consumption than the average for the 
five years 1920-25. Though apparently per 
capita use of wheat is declining and large 
unemployment may make for reduced con- 
sumption, we believe these factors will be 
fully offset by additions to stocks later in 
the crop year. We assume that the coal 
strike may be regarded as practically settled 
(though not promptly restoring normal con- 
ditions in the coal and shipping trades), 
that ocean freight rates will fall consider- 
ably below their recent levels, and that 
price considerations will be conducive to 
raising wheat stocks above the low levels 
of last summer. We consider that last year 
net imports and apparent domestic utiliza- 
tion were especially low chiefly because of 
drafts upon unreported stocks, and that be- 
cause of this depletion net imports this year 
are likely to be more rather than less than 
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sufficient to give average apparent domestic 
utilization. 

Italy’s net imports we estimate at 75 mil- 
lion bushels, sufficient to yield within 10 
million bushels of the large supplies for 
domestic use recorded last year. This seems 


TaBLeE 8.—Forecasts oF Net Imports IN 1926—27* 
(Million bushels) 


London G.S. & U.S.Dept.) Food 
Broomhal of Agric.|Res. Inst. 
Country 
Aug. 10 | Aug. 20 | Nov. 12 | Oct. 25 | Dec. 13 
| 
British Isles 224 200° 200% (218-241 235 
Ifalliveerneerr ae ite | 72 60- 75 Ts: 
Germany... 56 | 848 56 | 60- 75 80 
France..... 40 80 88 45- 60 65 
Belgium.... ae | ag 44 | 88 40 40 
Netherlands. 960 | 24 28. | 26-30 27 
Scandinavia. 26 a a5 iy Be 2, 
Switzerland. 14 | ys 14- 16 15 
Austria..... is |) 16a ees 17 
Czecho-Slov. 22 es ao ee 2 | 22 
Baltic States. et oes Oct lee ae) 8 
Portugal.... 4 8° shall posde 6 
Greece..... 20 is nay Dileee es 90 
Other | | | 
Europe.... Se 60 640 Nae. 8° 
IDUD RONG nc oo 3 560 OO 2 576 \497-584"| 640 
Ex-Europe..| 144” | 120 | 120 |116-152| 140 
Grand total. 704 | =672 696 (6138-7362; 780 


* For crop year August-July, except U.S.D.A. estimate, 
which is for the year July—June. The estimates of the first 
two authorities are for shipments to the destinations given. 
Dots (....) indicate items for which no separate estimates 
were made. 

«United Kingdom only. 

¢ Including Spain. 

¢ Turkey, Malta, and others. 

f On September 14 Broomhall revised the total to 576 for 
Europe and 128 for ex-Europe (direct shipment), without 
reporting detailed revisions. Apparently the increase was 
distributed chiefly between Italy, Germany, and France. 

9 Excluding countries for which our estimates total 56 
million bushels. ” Direct shipments. 


> Finland only. 
“Includes Baltic States. 


a liberal estimate in view of the high rate 
of extraction and stringent regulations re- 
specting flour manufacture and sales, which 
are said to be strictly enforced. But official 
estimates run but little lower, and some 
trade estimates are higher. We are influ- 
enced toward maintaining this figure by 
evidence that Italy’s population and per 
capita consumption of wheat are increas- 
ing, and that domestic utilization was very 
heavy last year in spite of high prices and 
considerable reduction in quality of flour. 


THE INTERNATIONAL POSITION AND OUTLOOK 


Germany’s net imports we think may 
reach 80 million bushels. Inward carry- 
overs of native wheat were very small. The 
1926 wheat crop is notably light in weight, 
and probably smaller than the latest official 
estimate indicated. Crops of rye and pota- 
toes are smaller and their prices much 
higher than last year. Wheat imports of the 
volume suggested would give Germany only 
a little larger wheat consumption than in 
1925-26. In view of the tariff and the state 
of crops, our estimate may be excessive, but 
we believe other estimates are too low. 

Net imports of France are very difficult 
to estimate. Our estimate of 65 million 
bushels is well below those of some trade 
observers, well above those of others; but 
the lower estimates were made on the as- 
sumption of a larger crop. On the basis of 
the latest crop estimate this would give 
France a smaller amount for domestic con- 
sumption than in recent years of large 
crops. This we consider reasonable in view 
of the quality of. the current crop, the 
tendency to reduce consumption, feed, and 
waste when the crop is small, the higher 
prices prevailing, and public measures to 
restrict consumption. But the partial sus- 
pension of the tariff duty and the ap- 
preciation of the franc tend to encourage 
importation. This year, as in 1924-25, cur- 
rent statistics of net imports will understate 
actual imports because of the method of 
refunding the duty. 

In Austria and Czecho-Slovakia, wheat 
crops are not much smaller than last year 
but are much poorer in quality, and substi- 
tute foods are less abundant. Higher tariffs 
have been adopted, but the Austrian duties 
have been temporarily reduced. Hence we 
estimate larger net imports than in 1925-26 
for Austria, and about the same amount for 
Czecho-Slovakia, where imports in June 
and July 1926 were heavy in anticipation 
of the tariff advance. The other estimates 
hardly warrant detailed comment. 

In all we expect net imports of European 
importing countries to reach 640 million 
bushels—a larger total than in any recent 
year except perhaps 1924-25 and as much 
as in that year despite the fact that crops of 
these countries are larger in 1926 than they 
were in 1924. 
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Ex-European import requirements are 
even more difficult to estimate, and no ade- 
quate check on the accuracy of estimates is 
possible. A recent detailed estimate by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
suggested a range of 116-152 million bush- 
els... Our estimate of 140 million includes 
(as Broomhall’s does not) grain and flour 
exports from European importing coun- 
tries as well as direct shipments from ex- 
porting countries which Broomhall now 
estimates at 128. Like Broomhall, we ex- 
pect ex-European takings to be less than 
in 1925-26, in part because Japanese import 
stocks were heavily increased last year. 
But we anticipate that ex-European de- 
mand will be considerably increased if and 
when freight rates and wheat export prices 
have declined. 

Our estimates are considerably larger 
than those of other observers as given in 
Table 8, partly because they are more com- 
prehensive, but also in part because for 
several individual countries our estimates 
are more liberal. Our total figure for Eu- 
rope is about the same as the maximum 
figure suggested in the October 25 estimate 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture supplemented by our estimate for 
countries not covered by their figures. Our 
total for Europe and non-Europe is slightly 
higher than the top of the range of 755-775 
million bushels recently suggested by the 
International Institute of Agriculture.?, We 
consider that the crop developments in Eu- 
rope in recent months point to larger import 
demands, and that more definite prospects 
for substantial exports from Russia, Can- 
ada, Argentina, and Australia will make 
for reductions in international prices to a 
point tending to stimulate purchases by im- 
porting countries. 


PROBABLE Exports IN 1926-27 


Our preliminary estimates of probable 
net exports during the year ending July 31, 
1926, are given in Table 9 (p. 168), together 
with some estimates by other students of 
the situation. 


‘Foreign Crops and Markets, November 22, 1926, 
NUTT 695: 

*International Crop Report and Agricultural Sta- 
tistics, November 1926, p. 578. 
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For the principal exporting countries our 
forecasts of probable exports rest upon our 
estimates of the probable disposition of 
the latest wheat crops in comparison with 
a summary of our previously published 
analysis of the disposition of the two pre- 
vious crops. (See Appendix Table X.) 

For the United States we assume that 
wheat milled for domestic consumption will 
be slightly lower than last year because of 
a higher rate of extraction made possible 
by selection from a larger crop of good 
quality, and in spite of some increase in 
population and possible increases in flour 
stocks. We estimate a larger use for feed 
and waste than last year’s exceptionally 
low figure, because of the larger wheat 
crop and lower prices, and shorter crops 
of feed grains. We assume a substantial 
increase in the carryover from the low 
figure of June 30, 1926. Accordingly we con- 
clude that net exports, including some 2.5 
million bushels shipped to possessions, will 
be around 170 million bushels if the crop 
estimate of 832 million proves correct. 
These figures are for the year July—June; 
for the year ending July 31, 1927, we infer 
that net exports are not likely to be larger. 
Higher estimates of United States net ex- 
ports, in our judgment, give too little weight 
to prospects for replenishing of wheat 
stocks. 

For Canada, we assume increases in all 
the items of disposition, and especially in 
the carryover, and suggest a figure of 290 
million for probable exports during the 
year. Our estimate for Canada is subject to 
alteration after the official estimate of the 
crop is revised in January; but it appears 
that the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
this year had a surer basis for estimate than 
in either of the two preceding years. In 
view of the existence of the Canadian 
Wheat Pool, it is conceivable that the Cana- 
dian carryover may be considerably larger, 
and Canadian exports appreciably smaller, 
than our forecast suggests. 


‘In the four months of July—October 1926 the mills 
reporting to the Census Bureau showed an average of 
4.56 bushels of wheat ground per barrel of flour, as 
compared with 4.60 and 4.62 in the corresponding per- 
iods of 1924 and 1925. 


*The sum of early estimates by the wheat-growing 
states. 
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For Argentina we assume a crop of 215 
million bushels, as shown by the first 
official forecast; domestic requirements 
slightly larger than usual though much less 
than in 1925-26; and stocks on August 1, 
1927, somewhat larger than on that date 
in 1926 and containing less inferior grain. 
Thus we conclude that Argentine exports 
will be about 140 million bushels in the year 
ending July 31, 1927. 


TABLE 9.—-FORECASTS OF PROBABLE NET EXporTS 
BY ExporTING COUNTRIES IN 1926-—27* 


(Million bushels) 


Broomhall U.S.D.A.| .F.R.I 
Exporting area 
Aug. 10 | Sept. 14 | Oct. 25 Dec. 13 
United States...... 176 168 | 189-220 170 
Ganadariereeince 224 272 ~=| 270-800| 290 
AT Se mtn aay sewn 112 96rs | aetra es: 140 
ANUICHPAINIEY, 5 hb 6 vac 80 ile | coo oe 95 
RUSSIA aera ee cee 40) A fo dakar 40 
Danube basin..... 48 40) 380- 51 40 
FENG HES eee OR ar eee 16 Die il esto prose 10 
Othersauact ase =e 8 8 5a 02 5 
LOLA ee eee ae 704 704 + |485-581?} 790 


* For crop year August-July, except U.S.D.A. estimate, 
which is for the year July—June. Broomhall’s figures are for 
probable shipments. Dots (....) indicate items for which 
no estimate was made. 


“North Africa only. 
> Exclusive of countries for which our estimates total 
288 million bushels. 3 


For Australia we assume a crop of 154 
million bushels,? a slightly larger domestic 
use than in 1925-26, and a considerable in- 
crease in stocks. Thus the exports August— 
July are estimated at 95 million bushels. 

In our judgment, therefore, the four great 
exporters seem likely to export some 695 
million bushels net, in addition to increas- 
ing stocks at the end of next July. Since all 
of the crop figures are subject to revision, 
these and other later developments may re- 
quire substantial alteration in the foregoing 
preliminary estimates. It is impressive to 
observe, however, that our conservative 
estimate of probable exports by these four 
countries alone is not far below the latest 
estimates of world importers’ requirements 
published by Broomhall and the London 
Grain, Seed and Oil Reporter. 

For other exporting countries there ex- 
ists much less satisfactory material for 
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making reasoned forecasts of net exports. 
We regard our figures as subject to a wide 
margin of error, but as conservative in the 
aggregate. 

Outside the great exporters Soviet Russia 
offers the prospect of the largest export 
supplies, but her exports are most difficult 
to forecast. Her 1926 wheat crop was ap- 
parently not much smaller than last year, 
though her other crops, except of maize, 
seem not to be as large. The present crop 
year opened with stocks of grain apparently 
of at least normal dimensions, much larger 
than the year before. Collections for ex- 
port have been proceeding more satisfac- 
torily than in the same period of 1925, and 
in spite of high freight rates superadded to 
the usual handicaps, Russian exports in the 
period August-November have been several 
million bushels larger than last year. 
Though we do not believe that actual ex- 
ports for the year will approach the figures 
which might seem possible on the basis of 
crops and stocks, we consider 40 million 
bushels a conservative estimate of probable 
net exports of wheat as compared with 
about 27 last year. 

Similarly we consider 40 million bushels 
a reasonably conservative estimate of net 
exports from the four countries of the lower 
Danube basin, as compared with a total of 
some 44 in 1925-26 when these countries 
suffered under the double handicap of low 
initial stocks and the inferior quality of 
the crop of 1925. Hungary’s export surplus 
was recently estimated by Broomhall’s 
Budapest correspondent as nearly 24 mil- 
lion bushels,’ of which nearly half had been 
exported in August—October. Believing the 
domestic requirements somewhat under- 
stated, we regard 20 million bushels as a 
conservative estimate of Hungary’s prob- 
able net exports. Jugo-Slavia’s 1926 wheat 
crop has been officially estimated at about 
as large as the large one of 1925, when net 
exports were 12 million bushels. Threshing 


1Corn Trade News, November 16, 1926. This esti- 
mate, in thousand bushels, was derived as follows: 


GCEOD Maca narrate orien ea ceunnay ees 66.1 
Seed requirements: wu 2c 4. cs aes 9.2 
Conswimptlony ec ceoora ms ee 31.2 
Unit for scedorsmilling a. 2.0... 1.8 42.2 
emailing LOk EXD Ol Gede cats cis a arsmene rye eat ues os 23.9 


2 See WHEAT Srupies, December 1926, III, 86. 
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returns give reason to expect a reduction of 
the estimate and the new crop is said to be 
of poorer quality than of 1925; hence it may 
not be greatly in demand abroad. Moreover 
stocks of old wheat were reported practi- 
cally exhausted before the new crop came 
to market. Accordingly we are disposed to 
estimate that net exports will be about 
8 million bushels. Official estimates of Rou- 
mania’s export surplus, even after heavy 
reductions from the rosy forecasts of last 
July, have been well over 20 million bush- 
els. Both carryover and new crop wheat 
are said to be generally unsatisfactory in 
quality, and transport difficulties, currency 
instability, and the export duty continue to 
restrict exports. For three months from 
August 5 the export duty was maintained 
at 13,000 lei per carload (equivalent to 
about 17 cents per bushel)—a much lower 
figure than in 1925-26, but this was ad- 
vanced in November to 18,000 lei, the figure 
obtaining during the latter part of 1925-26.’ 
We consider it highly probable that net 
exports will reach 10 million bushels, and 
they may be larger. Bulgaria, from a sub- 
stantial carryover and a crop of good 
quality well in excess of usual domestic 
requirements, is likely to export at least 
2 million bushels. 

In sum, Soviet Russia and the exporting 
countries of the lower Danube basin may 
be expected to make net exports of 80 mil- 
lion bushels and still show heavy wheat 
consumption and increased carryovers. If 
expectations from other export sources 
should be radically reduced and interna- 
tional prices be such as to stimulate instead 
of to restrict exports, a considerably larger 
contribution from these areas might con- 
ceivably be made. 

Little wheat will be available from other 
export sources. India’s wheat crop of 1926 
afforded little surplus for export, and net 
exports since August 1 have been very 
small; but in view of favorable prospects 
for the harvest of March—May 1927 we con- 
sider 10 million bushels a conservative esti- 
mate of her net exports in the year August— 
July. Broomhall’s estimate is 16 million, 
and the International Institute, on the basis 
of questionable estimates showing a large 
carryover on April 1, 1926, considers that 
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this amount of this year’s crop was avail- 
able for export on August 1, 1926." 

North African exporting countries have 
apparently very little export surplus from 
the 1926 crops; we question whether their 
net exports in the year August—July will 
greatly exceed 2 million bushels. Poland 
has exported some wheat from the 1926 
crop, but the movement is apparently about 
over, and the net export will probably be 
less than 1 million bushels. Chile’s good 
crop harvested early in 1926 yielded less for 
export because of depleted stocks, and even 
with a fair crop this year we doubt if ex- 
ports in the year August-July will much 
exceed 3 million bushels. Accordingly our 
conservative estimate for these and other 
minor exporters is 5 million bushels. 

Total net exports by exporting countries, 
according to our estimates, bid fair to reach 
790 million bushels, a larger total than in 
any year except 1923-24. This figure is 
larger by 10 million bushels than our fore- 
casts of net imports because we expect 
stocks afloat on August 1, 1927 to be higher 
than on August 1, 1926. Broomhall’s latest 
available estimate of exports is much 
smaller because he figures upon only suffi- 
cient to supply import requirements esti- 
mated at only 704 million bushels. His 
estimates by countries differ from ours 
chiefly in respect to Argentina and Austra- 
lia, from which he forecasts exports of only 
160 million as compared with our forecast 
of 230 million. While stocks in these coun- 
tries on August 1, 1927, may conceivably 
exceed even the high figures we have as- 
sumed, we cannot believe that our forecasts 
of net exports from the Southern Hemi- 
sphere are radically excessive on the basis 
of current crop estimates. 

Our position as to the large volume of 
international trade during the crop year is 


‘International Crop Report and Agricultural Sta- 
tistics, November 1926, pp. 578, 581. 
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based in part upon evidence of heavy trade 
in recent months, and in part upon our 
view that large export supplies will depress 
prices, thus tending to stimulate export pur- 
chases. 


Tue OvuTLooK FOR UNITED STATES PRICES 


We consider it quite probable that prices 
of representative American wheats may not 
share in the decline (from the late Novem- 
ber level) which we anticipate in world 
market prices, at least to the full extent. 
Seasonal influences will be upward for sev- 
eral months. Net exports in July-November 
were about 127 million bushels. If the crop 
is correctly estimated and our expecta- 
tions regarding the carryover prove well 
founded, there will remain for export after 
January 1 little representative wheat in the 
form of grain. Farmers and co-operative 
marketing associations may be expected to 
resist price declines by holding their grain, 
and it seems not improbable that prices of 
hard and soft red winter wheats will rule 
above an export basis, as hard spring wheat 
has done for most of the season. 

In retrospect we believe it will appear 
that American farmers did well to mar- 
ket heavily in the early summer, when 
the international position was still fairly 
tight; and that they have distinctly profited 
from temporary conditions obtaining in the 
world wheat situation. The most profitable 
marketing policy for American winter- 
wheat growers is never clear early in the 
crop year: the outcome of crops in the 
North American spring-wheat belt, in the 
Southern Hemisphere, and to some extent 
in Europe, is for several months uncertain. 
In some years, like 1924, autumn crop de- 
velopments turn out to favor restricted 
early marketings; but in other years, of 
which the present bids fair to be an ex- 
ample, the reverse is true. 


This survey has been written by M. K. Bennett and Joseph S. 
Davis, with the aid of Robert D. Calkins and the statistical staff 
of the Institute. For information concerning the French and 
Italian situations we are indebted to our correspondents, 
M. Michel Augé-Laribé, Paris, and Mme. Olivia R. Agresti, Rome 
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TABLE I.—MoNnTHLY WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY MARKETS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA* 
(Million bushels) 


United States primary markets Fort William and Port Arthur Vancouver 


Month 

1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 | 1926-27 || 1923-24 | 1924-95 | 1925-26 | 1926-27 1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 | 1926-27 
JNU Ris ty, Pe dS ea Go-o ees 4323) | 7156 20) ces} ie, 1.5 -00 +32 00 -09 
SCD tsetse aes 45.3 | 82.1] 57.9 | 48.7 28.3 Toil || abscre | Byyore SPA 24 phe) 26 
OCHER iiiact aeie as An) MOO OnimsOs meen li Ol Ona 0 Omar mim OOelallmcdszou | AA 4almercO4ammnsT 
INOW ree een ayers || DoS s | Beste SoM Ih easy | ce |) tatlobs he Gol Ih BISORE IRS | ier one 
AUS —NOVec cece es ea ishehiss || eee | airless |p akelajere ll eles ts) | Peal) || aisha)" oooe 6.48 | 9.63 | 17.67 
1 DY eX CS se nee Rene ee Pret || Bidet || Belay 51.9) 2023) 53-5 Sor ei |) Boel (oieIZ! 
EJ AM eeeeecn aes fara eis ta issn) || DE oy/ |) PALES W437 4.1} 10.5 sees (-27 | 4.42 | 10-03 
) BYE Oak Sha eas oe Ne en ONO LO sO Lee 3.9 6.2 4.0 Cesye || omer | ore! 
Mate Stores atat melas: TSO e oie om Deo 8.5 3-2 8.09 Sut ole! 
INDY ee, TRG Oc ae eee 10.1 LOCA 14s 0 6.4 8.1 1.8 notes ol |) LAW) |) alot 
IEA Va Trey tee Bache 15 Aa elie One lost 15.8 (ell || Wot eae opel AAO | leo) 
Binet cok tea ToS oe) FD Ay 1S Ghee hee OG OO teas 
eb Wee wewe ateeras muck os aijoll || ilotsy |) ¢iffoll 13.1 6.7 6.4 deol 2 DHT 
AIS JULY acces 9s 347.4 | 518.5 | 386.9 S506 ||| CBs |) albyfolk || Aiilots 52.00 |) 25-53) | 53). 82 


* United States data are unoflicial figures compiled from Survey of Current Business; Canadian data are official figures 
from Reports on the Grain Trade of Canada and Canadian Grain Statistics. 


TABLE II.— WEEKLY WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY MARKETS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA* 
(Million bushels) 


Sis United States Fort William and Port Arthur Vancouver 
re 1923 1924 1925 1926 1923 1924 1925 1926 1923 1924 1925 1926 
AiR rcea eee ees Boel) | aleeeh | Bees | thatell) ogee | Law | ales} | ios lll 42 05 -05 


4.30 | 6.92 | 7.59 | 18.79 | 1.84 | 4.55 | 1.80} 2.04 -04 -62 05 -10 
6.71 | 8-57 | 7-75 | 14.25 | 1.18 | 3.03) 1-90] 1.63 -00 -30 -06 -06 
13.67 | 10.05 | 11.67 | 19.26 -ol | 1.73 | 1-31) 1-19 -O1 -13 03 -O1 
15.95 | 17.52 | 13.77 | 25.25 -63 | 1.41 97 92 -00 11 -03 -05 


BNE seen Paric er Nagel 3 hs 15.97 | 22.86 | 11.04 | 23.63 54 47 -38 15 -00 -00 28 -03 
14.33 | 22.32 | 10.15 | 18.84 -29 328) 23 22 -00 -00 23 -02 
13-16 | 21.89 | 8.98 | 13-92 Jl slit 24 -21 04 19 02 02 
13.47 | 20.08 | 8.99 | 10.89 -00 14 15 15 -06 02 02 -03 


Septem, ghey anuets 10.65 | 19-45 | 11.29 12.92] .90| 15) 59] 1.12] .00/ 01} 02) 06 
11.57 | 20.37 | 13.13 | 12.47] 1.93| .41| 6.20) 3-02] .00| .01| 01] 10 
11.41 | 18.88 | 14.15 | 11.73 | 8.32 | .87| 13-27] 6.69] 01} 04] .09| 07 
9.44 | 17.54 | 14.99 | 9.77 | 13.20 | 3.09 | 15.83] 12.49] .05| .17| 17] 03 


ciate kes cae 9.37 | 17.52 | 12.37 | 9.21 | 16.17 | 7.92 | 16.89 | 13.51) 35! .48] .29| .07 
7.70 | 20.48 | 9.42 | 8.71 | 13.73 | 10.64 | 15.73 | 12-48 | .95 | 1.12] 1.12] 24 
9.77 | 20.11 | 7.53-| 7.30 | 15.82 | 8.67 | 10-72| 10.82] 62) .84| 1.86] .75 
7.47 | 19.85 | 6.19 | 8.68 | 15.41 | 7-64 | 9.851] 13.59] .77| .91/ 1.93] 1.90 
8.35 | 19.09 | 6.72 | 9.38 | 14.66 | 10.07 | 10.35 | 14.37 | 1.01 | .79) 1.64| 2.92 


ING Vane Se cree: 9.32 | 17.05 | 7.95 | 8.27 | 17.04 | 9.88) 8.88 | 12.46 .34 594 e246 3233 
9.83 | 13.61 | 7.18 | 7.21 | 16.82 | 9.88 | 10.80 | 14.16 -58 | 1.73 | 2.53} 1.45 
8.06 | 18.387 | 8.68} 6.59 | 17.16 | 9.41 | 13.67 | 15.00 -68 | 1.50} 2.10 92 
6.96 | 13.29 | 8.70 | 5.86 | 17.19 | 10.61 | 14.42 | 14.92 | 1.14 75 | 2.69 | 1.60 


* United States data are unofficial figures compiled from Price Current-Grain Reporter; Fort William and Port Arthur 
data are official figures for net receipts furnished by Canadian Board of Grain Commissioners; Vancouver data are offi- 
cial figures compiled from Canadian Grain Statistics. United States and Fort William and Port Arthur figures begin with 
weeks ending July 7, 1923, July 5, 1924, July 4, 1925, and July 3, 1926; Vancouver figures are for weeks ending one day 
earlier. (Beginning October 1, 1926, figures are for receipts at both Vancouver and Prince Rupert Island.) 
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TaBLE II]. WEEKLY VISIBLE SUPPLIES OF WHEAT IN NortH AMERICA, UNITED KINGDOM, AND AFLOAT, 
AUGUST—DECEMBER 1926* 


(Million bushels) 


United Urnk, United U.K. 
Date States | Canada| ports | Afloat | Total Date States | Canada| ports | Afloat | Total 
INU A goes nce 47.3 | 28.0 4.8 AMVolk | PADS (OX, ~~ Da ac oan: 84.4 | 54.2 D2 36.0 | 179.8 
AVES ee Ae 60.4 | 25.7 Dd 39.2 | 180.5 GO pen 82.9 | 62.0 7) 84.2 | 184.3 
PAI lie Ane 68.1 | 22.3 6.0 38-6 | 185.0 2 See 80.8 | 71.3 4.9 85.8 | 192-8 
AOE se eter 69.9 19.3 6.4 Bor) || WA ats) SURI ee lle |) Sly 3.8 87-8 | 210.7 
Sep teas ae een 72.9 | 19.4 BW) Biot | weBinall INORG Gosesue c 82-1 | 96.6 3e9 38.0 | 220.6 
ily Baines AGS) | Dats) 6.6 3402 | 18825 NS Pere: 82.7 | 105.8 4.4 Bitsy || PRYAGT/ 
Ose cheer Gt loa! | Dalal) 6.4 35-1 | 146.8 2 earn ace SIA 282 4.8 41.1 | 239-5 
DAD eR SE ME oy Eich 88-4 | 36.1 6.4 34.4 | 160.3 Pa hes paar olloas || Hy 4.4 Bing || wal! 
(OXGiis. A ohamotare 84.7 | 46.6 Ovo Bh | Mol) i] IOC, “Fac ecooec (here) |) Al see see | olde 


* United States data from Bradstreet’s; Canadian data from Canadian Grain, Slatistics; United Kingdom and Afloat 
data from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. Canadian figures are adjusted to bring item for western country elevators in 
correct week, and are for days preceding dates indicated in above table. 


TaBLeE I[V.—WorLD VISIBLE WHEAT SUPPLIES, DECEMBER 1, 1920-25 AND MonTHLY, 
AUGUST—DECEMBER 1926* 


(Million bushels) 


United Argen- Aus- United North |Argentina,| U.K. and|| Grand Total ex- 

Date States Canada tina tralia Kingdom Afioat America | Australia afloat total Australia 
1920 Dec. 1 92.2 51.9 sil 6.5 31.6 36.6 144.1 6.6 68.2 PIS Loma loe 
1921 Dec. 1 107.9 76.6 | 3.1 6.7 ialeal 42.4 184.5 9.8 53.5 OM AS || OMG 
1922 Dec. 1 125.4 89.3 | 2.9 10.0 4.5 56.2 214.7 12.9 60.7 288.3 | 278.3 
1923 Dec. 1 BO | Tas |) Bd 1.0 fos 51.8 || 249.7 3.9 59.6 PO. 1) BID 
1924 Dec. 1...) 168.7 Heil || aa 2.0 14.3 59.2 245.8 6.4 73.5 || 325.7 | 323.7 
1925 Dec. 1..| 109.6 | 104.5 | 3.7 od 3.8 35.1 || 214.1 4.4 38.9 || 257.4 | 256.7 
1926 Aug. 1 Gi | Sa |) dloil 6.2 4.3 38.6 92.5 10.3 42.9 145.7 | 189.5 
Sept. 1 ihffoil 16.6 | 4.0 3.6 5.8 35.7 133.7 7.6 41.5 182.8 | 179.2 
Oct 135.1 Age AL || As 1.4 5.4 35.4 178.5 5.9 40.8 Wo || DORs 
Nov. 1..| 187.4 81.3] 3.8 0.0 Bal 37.8 218.7 3.8 41.5 264.0 | 264.0 
YS, bss) IBBoO | OREO || alee Dal 3.6 36.9 256.0 3.8 40.5 300.3 | 298.3 

Average, Dec. 1 | 

ION oo. iil 35.2 5 ABE 18.6 36.0 146.9 =e 5A 6c ||P cee 202.0 
192022 55eeee 123.8 VO || QO 4.5 iPjail 46.9 208.8 Heel 59.0 PAS |) Petey 


*A joint compilation by Broomhall, the Daily Market Record, Minneapolis, and the Daily Trade Bulletin, Chicago; 
here summarized from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News and the Daily Trade Bulletin. Includes some flour stocks. 


¢ Australian figure for one year only. 
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TABLE V.—OcEAN CarGo FREIGHT RATES ON WHEAT AND Corn, WEEKLY FROM May 1926* 


(Cents per bushel) 


Northern | Northern | Northern La Plata Azof- 
Canada New York Range Range Pacific downriver | Karachi Australia Danube Black Sea 
Date to United _ to to United to to United | to United | to United | to United | to United |to U.K. and 
Kingdom | Liverpool¢; Kingdom Genoa Kingdom Kingdom | Kingdom | Kingdom Kingdom | Continent 
Matyas fae 8.4 os 6.1 8.6 18.5 10.7 9.8 17.6 OE Mots 
Ab. 11.4 6.8 7.6 9.9 18.9 10.4 9.8 Weft) 11.5 7.8 
2p 10.6 7.6 ao 8.4 LORS 10.6 8.8 17.9 10.7 8.1 
20.) 9.9 6.8 7.6 8.4 19.9 10.8 8.8 17.9 10.8 8.1 
Abn: 20 9.9 Dee eo N.Q. 19.6 10.8 10.4 16.3 10.8 7.8 
i ba his 9.9 6.1 8.4 N.Q. 18.7 10.8 10.8 16.3 10.8 7.8 
ee Sais) Gra! 8.4 N.Q. 17.9 Wai 13.4 N.Q. 10.9 8.1 
PAE. 10.6 6.8 ol! N.Q. 19.6 ISjo7/ 14.0 N.Q. 10.4 8.5 
dials Pes aif aa 6.1 G29 N.Q. 19.6 14.3 13-7 N.Q. 10.4 8.5 
te 10.6 6.1 9.9 N.Q. 19.5 15.0 13.0 N.Q. 10.4 8.5 
Ge, 10.6 6.1 939 N.Q. 19.5 Wes rer 24.4 OC 8.8 
BY. 10.6 6.1 N.Q. N.Q. 19.9 18.6 12.4 26.0 11.4 8.8 
Ser 10.6 6.1 N.Q. N.Q. 20.4 16.6 2A: 26.0 iat! 9.1 
Aug. 6, 10.6 6.1 N.Q. N.Q. 19.9 17.6 1A 24.4 IMloal Beodl 
ANY 10.6 6.1 N.Q. N.Q. 19.8 WAG) 12.4 27.6 11.1 9.3 
oe 10.6 8.4 N.Q. N.Q. 19.5 -) “15.9 12.4 Da fest| 13.0 9.3 
2h. 11.4 Oral 10.6 N.Q. 19.5 14.6 12.4 26.0 ilez/ 9.3 
Septsesn: 10.6 or 1 10.6 N.Q. 20.3 13.3 12.4 26.3 Weel 9.4 
ae 14.2 9.1 10.6 N.Q. 203 14.6 od! 26.0 14.0 10.4 
oleh: 14.2 9.1 Neal N.Q. ped) Plat 13-3 26.0 14.3 12.4 
24 eee Lb: 14a | 2 13.6 24.4 Pals lL IB a(8 26.6 15.9 13.0 
Oct. Tze ibs! ib Bib Le? de, 24.4 Plc il 13.6 26.6 nS) 14.3 
ae yee 13.6 L3e6 eee 23.6 teal 13.6 26.6 18.2 14.9 
ISS 19.7 16.7 16.7 22.8 Deol 25.0 N.Q. 27.6 18.2 15.0 
idee 25.0 Paley Marois 25.8 30.0 30.8 N.Q. 30.8 Oeil 20.1 
PAD 5 || Zire: Ddisil Deine 24.2 30.8 BLO PAL oll 34.1 24.0 21-4 
INOWee Dee eos Dest 2oso PALM 30-0 29.2 Paletl 34.1 23.4 2001 
12022528 24.2 Meh oje area 30.0 34.1 Plea 34.1 23.4 1 Biot 
One N.Q. DA 75 revere exaterrs ete re 29.2 mca0 reas atom 
20 eeln Lond AO eT, ares er oer 30.8 
Deere sae. 16-7 15.9 ae ae a 29.2 


* Converted from weekly rates published in Jniernational Crop Report and Agricullural Statistics. ‘“N.Q.” indicates 


that no quotation was given. 
«Rates for parcels by liners. 


TABLE VI.—INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN WHEAT AND FLourR, MONTHLY, 
(Million bushels) 
A.—NET Exports 


JuLy—OcToser 1926* 


United Aus- Argen- Hun- Jugo- 
Month States | Canada| India tralia tina Chile gary Slavia | Poland} Algeria} Tunis | Egypt 
DUT Weeks soeonne Isat) 3) Plage |) Pasa) 2.8 4.5 -08 81 -40 -15 44 FAG GC Ses 
SAUL ere eas ncn, sds ce sino | Alley If alsskei |) Pace 2.6 AOA? | aioe |} aloe bss -28 -43 -26 | ¢.68)% 
WED ibarrtciee mee eye 29.3 IBS -46? | 1.6 Moll APP |) Bisa |) PPA ines -68 -384 | (.84)% 
OCR aarcr eaten VAS ano) atttf iketas 1.8 -00 Ralls) sets Salil SAE |) Ko feed™ 
B.—Netr Iports 
Trish United Ger- Bel- Nether- | Scandi- | Switzer-| Czecho-| Baltic 
Month Free St.|Kingdom| France | many gium Italy lands navia lJland /|Slovakia| States¢| Japan 
ASC hig ate etrocononosano tice 155 18.659) 102 12-04) 3°89 | 8-14." 2.09 | 1.22 Papersy, || Poth) aff -O1 
SN COYSR, conde coms! seer sete Mearte © 1-50 | 20-98 | 2.80 | 18.59 | 3-51 | 3.60 | 2.26 | 1.37 1.66 -78 64 293" 
SYe1dh Piso, tan owIe OOD TcthS) |) abrotthey | clo SetAGe T -Goae Baek) || Bole |) aheeks: 162) dels ots ste 
OCR ects crest ead a l4s62ae lod GeO2 le 2242 S46. e202) 182 Pai) | TGP, srl bert 


* Data from official sources and International Institute of Agriculture. 
“Net imports. » Gross, not net. 


¢ Finland, Esthonia, Latvia. 
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TABLE VII.W—WEEKLY WHEAT AND FLouR SHIPMENTS By AREAS OF ORIGIN AND DESTINATION, 


AUGUST—NOVEMBER 1926* 


(Million bushels) 


North |Argentina, Other To 
Week ending America | Uruguay | Australia Russia Danube countries Total Europe 
ATIC Mud ecoe oteeen: 12.99 74 36 14 -30 SPH ames BI 
An, 9.96 .58 88 14 19 -48 12.65. UB Yl 
Deere 8.47 BOI 21 ge -36 -56 10.21 8.77 
DR centre ty nr 6.81 34 -26 -98 oli -58 9.08 7-53 
Sept meas. oa 14.60 68 42 -46 -16 A) 17.06 14.45 
Nike eomec 8.03 -69 -42 1.16 oils) -68 IL Ales 9.13 
ACER ot Sonali ites, 39 -23 -82 13 -80 13.85 ie 
VAM Rae oes oe 11.70 Py 28 1.06 -36 of 14.43 11.89 
De as es IHL PH! 08 oll -60 -02 84 12.98 10.69 
Qronrnenser 11.06 -40 34 -61 ofall 81 13.43 Ita? 
A AN rceento too 9.93 34 ol 38 18 Weil? Zoo 10.18 
7B veneer chene 10.74 of -30 20) 1.28 1.08 14.81 12.48 
BUS auoin dice 10.68 83 APA 2.08 -30 1.07 15.34 13.29 
Novae (Ome eeees 11.54 -05 -58 i118} -45 1.04 14.90 12.88 
Als iueeo ctercuce 11.30 -36 -40 1.73 -74 -96 15.82 14.09 
PAV este of Boo eee 11.40 -26 oly -90 31 -96 14.30 12.038 
pe Ret Cran 11.41 oA 14 Dralze 14 BOL 14.90 1Pyod lh 


WNORrFNMNNNRFNMNNNNFFEN Wb 
NA’NMNNCOCOWHONMNODOODUKHYW Ww 
ONWNHTWRR ORDPHPR OR OO 


To 
ex-Europe 


* Here converted from data in Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 


his cumulative totals, which presumably include later revisions. 


Broomhail’s weekly figures do not always check with 


TABLE VIII.—WEEKLY CASH PRICES OF REPRESENTATIVE WHEATS IN LEADING EXPORTING AND IMPORTING 


Markets, AUGUST—NOVEMBER 1926* 
(U.S. dollars per bushel) 


United States 


Canada Argentina Liverpool 
No.2 
No. 2 Hard|No. 1 Dark| Amber No.1 No. 3 
Month No. 2Red| Winter Northern | Durum ||Manitoba| Manitoba) No.1] No. 3| South| No. 2|Argen-| Aus- 
Winter (Kansas (Minne- | (Minne- || (Winni (Winni- Mani-| Mani-| Rus- |Winter| ti tralian 
(St. Louis) City) apolis) apolis) peg) peg) toba | toba | sian Rosafe 

(AUS aero 1-35 1.33 1.67 1.63 iol 1.43 1.78 | N.Q. | N.Q. | 1.59 1.75 
1.33 1lcayA 1.64 1.64 e52, 1.39 1.75 | 1.66 | N.Q. | 1.59 1.74 
oa} 1.30 es¢/ 1.56 1.53 Nosy 1700) 18635) Teva ele 59 173 
Icey? itsail 1.56 1.60 1.48 1.34 1.66 | 1.61 | 1.65 | 1.58 1.70 
Septem ices 1.31° 1.48 1.39 1.46 1.31 TWalsVA) alictits) |) atoll alist 1.64 
1.34 ee 1.45 1.35. 1.48 1.30 mW 059 es) ee Os 0) 1.64 
1.36 cay} 1.50 1.42 1.48 aay 1.72 | 1.57 | N.Q. | 1.56 | 1. 1.65 
1.37 ieoo 1.51 cat) 1.44 1.36 1.68 | 1.60 | N-Q. | 1.59 | N.Q. | 1.65 
Octar or 1.40 163% 1.52 1.43 1.44 1.38 Vet -61 | 2270) 1.6001 645) 163 
eat) Ikeaye 158 42 1.389 eal TEE |) ANS) |) WGC) Thats} || aG ye bolas 
oes) 1.37 1.53 1.45 1.41 1.34 1.74 | 1.65 | 1.74 | 1.64 | 1.65 | 1.68 
1.41 1.40 1.53 1.538 ilpiall 1.44 1.88 | 1.70 | N-Q. | 1.76 | 1.69 | 1.83 
1.41 1.41 eos 1.61 1.47 1.38 Te lise) ake the Z yt) Ue | hotel 
INOWVec foe llcoy¥/ 1.38 1.49 1.63 1.46 1537 ete | There! |) alo 7d) |) alee Tse | We! 
1239 1.39 1.50 1.66 1.42 1.38 US) Tho zes |} Us| oreh | slayeall Wore! 
1.34 1.34 1.45 1.50 Iloaty) 1.28 woe nil ALM ieerenete lisy stercoralis OO alae terete 

1.34 1.36 1.44 1.60 1.39 1g) UES || 3 ; LGU ere 


* United States prices from Crops and Markets; foreign prices from International Crop Report and Agricultural Sta- 
tistics, except Rosafé and No. 3 Manitoba at Liverpool, which are from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News, and No. 3 Manitoba 
at Winnipeg, which is from the Grain Trade News. United States prices are weekly averages of daily weighted prices for 
weeks ending Friday. Foreign prices are for Friday of each week, except Rosafé and No. 3 Manitoba at Liverpool, which 
are for Tuesday of the same week. 


« Calculated to include quotation of $1.41 for September 1, 


which is apparently erroneous. 
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TABLE IX.—MoNTHLY Prices oF DomMESTIC WHEAT IN EuROPE* 
(U.S. dollars per bushel) 


Fees Great Britain France (Chartres) Italy (Milan) Germany (Berlin) 

1924-25 | 1925-26 | 1926-27 || 1924-25 | 1925-26 | 1926-27 || 1924-25 | 1925-26 ) 1926-27 || 1924-25 | 1925-26 | 1926-27 

MAND rac serihctte fol evemee Gnocy see |) tebpy || alot i) Taso iy alates ji abc NAM) || batkey f alstes | PA |) atobass || thos 

Septieeas46 scare 1.45 1.48 IAG ae Lco4 0 1557 ise 1.49 AES |) PAR} Ile) |} alate: |) aera 

Oct eer ee: IROL Ose mete OZ ub. 48 ees Wong? Wek | apa Amal Ale | abayy |) alot: 

INOW oe ee 1.56 1.45 iy} aleral 1.37 1.96 | 1.83 WD | PAPA | akeeye | alt) Eaton 

DOCH ee ae ea 1.54 1.60 arate eit 1.33 BF ici IcBAN | gis sbeets 1.44 | 1.62 

EV a sate niece oto eos 1.66 | 1.60 1.87 | 1.39 Paral |! Pacily 1.64 | 1.61 

eb erin cies Lela | d.o4 Heth [alee Moail ji AoAls 1.63 | 1.60 

IVES iaue ences ot) ore 1.70 Heol! 1.87 eo PIAVS) |) P4Bile! 1.63 | 1.66 

TaN 0) eat RO. RC EOE 1-58 | 1.57 ed Caed<4.0 Meslay) 745740) 1.60 | 1.87 

AVE AV aeeeehye evs teh etyeue Te Ga tiene 1-85 |) 1-39 logs) |) Maile Le OM el 922 

AWW OVE tee ery eRe 1.67 era Lots | ley SOR eze20) 1.73 | N.Q. 

ACH ae BSS a ey ead 1.55 1.84 ial |) ales? ists} || alos) 1:74 |) Ne@- 


* Data for Great Britain are averages of weekly average Gazette prices as given in the Economist; for France, averages 
of Saturday prices furnished directly by Federal Reserve Board; for Italy, averages of Friday prices of soft wheat as given 
in International Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics; for Germany, monthly average prices as given in Wirtschaft und 
Statistik. All data are converted, for convenience, from the domestic currency in which they are quoted in the above 
sources into U.S. money by monthly average exchange rates. “N.Q.’? indicates that no quotation was given. 


“ Average for two weeks. > First half of May. 


TABLE X.—APPROXIMATE DISPOSITION OF WHEAT SUPPLIES IN Four LEADING EXxporRTING COUNTRIES 
1924-25 anp 1925-26, witrH TENTATIVE FORECASTS For 1926—27* 


(Million bushels) 


United States (July-June)|| Oanada (Aug.—July) Argentina (Aug.-July) Australia (Aug.-July) 
1924-25 | 1925-26 | 1926-27 || 1924-25 | 1925-26 , 1926-27 || 1924-25 ; 1925-26 | 1926-27 || 1924-25 | 1925-26 | 1926-27 


Initial stocks...... 106.2] 86.4) 60.2|| 45.2} 26.5] 35.6] 59.6) 57.2) 59.1] 41.2 | 36.2} 28.4 
New Cfop....-..2- 862.6 | 700.0%) 832.3 || 278.0% 487.87) 405.8 || 191.1 | 191.1 | 215.3 || 164.6 | 1138.4] 154.0 
Total supplies..... 968.8 | 786.4 | 892.5 || 323.2 | 464.3 | 441.4 || 250.7 | 248.3 | 274.4 | 205.8 | 149.6 | 182.4 
Seed requirements | 87.6] 838.3} 85.0) 38.5] 40.0] 41.0] 23.1 9.4 9.4 9.4 
Consumption ..... 484.6 | 510.0 | 505.0|| 42.1) 42.0) 42.4 } 94.8 73-0 

Feed and waste...| 55-5| 39.5] 50.0] 24.0} 22.6/ 25.0 } 47.3 BOG 7 32-671 )800.0 
Stocks at end....:- 86.4| 60.2) 82.5] 26.5] 35.6| 43.0] 57.2] 59.1] 61-4|| 36.2 | 28.4] 42.0 


Total deductions. .| 714.1 | 693.0 | 722.5 || 181.1 | 140.2 | 151.4) 127.6 | 153.9 | 184.4 || 82.2 | 72.4] 87.4 


INCHEXDOLISi 3 254.7°| 938.4°| 170.0% 192.1 | 324.1 | 290-0|| 123.1 | 94.4) 140.0 | 123.6] 77.2] 95.0 


* Data for 1924-25 and 1925-26 summarized from Appendix Table XXI in Wuear Srupies, December 1926, III, 137, 
which gives certain qualifying notes. 

4Food Research Institute approximation used in preference to official estimate. 

> Including shipments to possessions. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


The following statement presents, in their bearing upon our analysis, certain facts that have 
become available while our “Survey of the Wheat Situation, August to November, 1926” was going 


through the press. 


REVISIONS IN Crop ESTIMATES 


The revised official estimates of the 
United States crops of 1925 and 1926, an- 
nounced on December 20, are as follows, in 
million bushels: 


Winter Spring Total 

RODD eEIMAL, seerccess 395.6 270.9 666.5 
RG@VvisSed in... 401.7 274.7 676.4 
OZ ORO CE alehens see 626.5 213.3 839.8 
EULA eee acione 626.9 205.4 832.3 


The increase in the estimate for 1925, 
raising figures for both winter and spring 
wheats, still seems to us to leave the total 
below the truth, although our tentative 
figure of 700 million bushels may be some- 
what excessive because we have probably 
overestimated wheat milled for consump- 
tion. The revision in the estimate of the 
1926 crop consists chiefly of a reduction of 
8 million bushels in spring wheat. If the 
revised estimate of the 1925 crops is too 
low, the final estimate for 1926 may also 
be too low, if it is based on an underesti- 
mate of acreage. It is significant that the 
trade generally had apparently anticipated 
an increase, rather than a decrease, from 
the previous official estimate. 

The downward revision strengthens our 
belief that 170 million bushels is a reason- 
able estimate of net exports from the United 
States (including shipments to possessions) 
during the crop year. If net exports should 
considerably exceed our forecast, we be- 
lieve it would imply an underestimate of 
the 1926 crop. 


On December 22 the Northwest Grain 
Dealers’ Association lowered its estimate of 
the crop of the Canadian Prairie Provinces 
from 377 to 371 million bushels; the present 
estimate is 10 million bushels below the of- 
ficial figure issued November 11. We are 
nevertheless disposed not to alter our fig- 
ures until the final official estimate, pre- 
pared with the aid of complete census data 
on acreage, appears in January. 

As had been expected, the estimate of 
the Jugo-Slavian crop has been reduced— 
from 78 to 71 million bushels. 

Latest news from Argentina and Aus- 
tralia is conflicting, but seems on the whole 
to point to an outturn above rather than 
below the preliminary figures we have em- 
ployed. Comment on quality continues to 
be favorable. Both countries have already 
begun to export new-crop wheat, and Aus- 
tralian shipments are said to be the earliest 
in ten years. 


MARKETING AND STOCKS 


Receipts at primary markets in the United 
States during late November and the first 
three weeks of December ran below re- 
ceipts during corresponding periods of 
each of the past three years. Apparently 
farmers continued reluctant to market 
freely at prevailing prices, and visible sup- 
plies have declined appreciably in Decem- 
ber. Canadian receipts at country elevators 
and at the head of the lakes have tended 
downward since the middle of November. 
Although total visible supplies of Canadian 


wheat have risen slightly, Canadian wheat 
in bond in the United States has increased 
considerably, as usual at this season. In 
consequence of light shipments, especially 
from distant sources, stocks afloat and in 
British ports remain low. A moderate de- 
cline in world visible supplies since mid- 
November has contributed to maintain 
prices. 


INTERNATIONAL SHIPMENTS 


International shipments (Broomhall) 
showed a normal seasonal decline during 
the three weeks ending December 18; only 
38 million bushels were shipped as against 
45 million for the first three weeks of No- 
vember. Russian shipments, some 4.4 mil- 
lion bushels, comprised about 10 per cent 
of the total. Shipments from Russia from 
August 1 to December 18 have this year 
reached nearly 20 million bushels, surpass- 
ing the combined total of Argentine and 
Australian shipments during the period for 
the first time since the war. Last year Rus- 
sian shipments for the corresponding pe- 
riod were only about 12 million bushels. In 
view of the collections and exports to date, 
the plan to keep certain Black Sea ports 
open during the winter, and the probability 
that Broomhall’s figures understate actual 
exports, net exports from Russia during 
1926-27 seem more likely to exceed than to 
fall below our tentative forecast of 40 mil- 
lion bushels. 


PRICES 


Prices during December remained ap- 
proximately at the level of late November, 
with a tendency to sag. Support was fur- 
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nished, particularly in Chicago and Winni- 
peg, by declines in visible supplies and by 
the crop reports above mentioned. The 
technical position of the market dominated 
day-to-day fluctuations in Chicago, where 
prices showed some evidence of a shift 
toward a domestic basis. We continue to 
anticipate a weakening of world prices 
when shipments from the Southern Hemi- 
sphere get well under way. 


FALL SOWINGS 


Despite unfavorable weather in many 
countries prior to November, prospects for 
1927 crops are good for this season of the 
year. Winter wheat acreage sown in the 
United States was officially estimated on 
December 21 as 41.8 million acres as com- 
pared with 39.8 million last year. The im- 
plied increase of over 5 per cent, though 
considerably less than was suggested by 
official reports of farmers’ intentions, is so 
substantial that a larger harvested acreage 
is probable even though winter-killing 
should be much heavier than last year. The 
reported condition figure, 81.8 per cent, is 
again fairly low, as it was on Decem- 
ber 1, 1925 and 1926, but little significance 
can be attached to this figure. 

At least normal acreages of winter wheat 
sowings are unofficially reported from most 
other countries of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, France and parts of North Africa 
perhaps excepted. Substantial increases 
are believed to have occurred in Germany 
and Hungary. 

The supply of sub-soil moisture in the 
North American spring-wheat belt is ex- 
cellent. 
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OPERATING PROBLEMS AND ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES 


A NEW departure in our national agricultural policy is 
embodied in farm relief measures latest represented by 
two bills now before Congress. The central features of the 
plan, as applied to wheat, are the operations of a federal 
Board, seeking to maintain domestic prices at enhanced levels 
behind the tariff wall, to segregate the surplus over domestic 
requirements and sell it for what it will bring, and to dis- 
tribute operating costs and losses among the growers by 
means of an equalization fee on each bushel sold. How could 
this plan be expected to work if the Board should undertake, 
with the aid of necessary tariff changes, to maintain domestic 
wheat prices 50 cents a bushel over the Winnipeg price? 


The Board would face complicated administrative prob- 
lems, in part analogous to those experienced under war- 
controls, but more difficult to solve in time of peace. Several 
possibilities of breakdown cannot be ignored. Nevertheless, 
under certain conditions the plan might be found adminis- 
tratively workable, and consumers would probably bear the 
added costs of living without materially reducing consump- 
tion of wheat products. But the evidence indicates that the 
predicated enhancement of wheat prices would stimulate the 
expansion of wheat acreage; that the resulting increase in 
our wheat surplus would depress world prices; that, within 
a few years, the net price to growers would be no higher 
with the plan than without it; and that a new and painful 
readjustment of acreage would then be required. The greater 
the early administrative success, the greater would be the 
prospect of ultimate failure to advance the growers’ interests. 
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THE McNARY-HAUGEN PLAN 


AS APPLIED 
OPERATING PROBLEMS AND 


Leading proposals for farm relief rest on 
the assumption that American farmers are 
unprosperous because the prices of their 
products are too low—in large part because 
they produce, over and above domestic re- 
quirements, a surplus that must be sold 
abroad at a price which depresses the Brice 
of the entire crop. 

The favorite remedy proposed is to segre- 
gate the exportable surplus, sell it abroad 
for what it will bring, and maintain do- 
mestic prices, behind the 
tariff wall, on a level sub- 


TO WHEAT 
ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES 


to wheat; or to the way in which it would 
operate, not for a single season alone, but 
as a persisting if not a permanent policy. 
There has been too much disposition to as- 
sume that if Congress merely passes a bill, 
a Farm Board would readily solve the 
numerous problems of detail. Before em- 
barking on such an experiment, it is im- 
portant to inquire whether the scheme is 
workable, what it involves, whither it leads, 
and whether its prospects for success are 
such as to justify so large 
an undertaking. 


stantially higher than 
they would otherwise be. 
Most advocates of this 
measure urge that costs 
of administration and the 
losses on export sales be 
assessed back upon the 
growers, by a device com- 
monly called an equaliza- 
tion fee collected on each 
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We propose here to 
examine, not the contro- 
versial matters and as- 
sumptions underlying the 
proposed measures of 
this type, nor the consti- 
tutionality of the equali- 
zation fee in any form, 
but rather the way in 
which such a measure, if 


unit of product sold. It is 
proposed to entrust the 
administration of such a 
measure to a Farm Board. 
Though several products 
have been considered as suitable for the ap- 
plication of this procedure, the discussion 
has centered chiefly upon wheat, as the out- 
standing example of a major product regu- 
larly exported and requiring price support, 
and yet free from certain complications 
that would appear in the cases of corn, 
hogs, cattle, and cotton. The double stand- 
ard of marketing, the equalization fee, the 
Farm Board—these are the cardinal fea- 
tures of the proposals embodied in a series 
of farm relief bills that have been before 
the country for several years. 

The proposals represent a far-reaching 
departure in American agricultural policy. 
Neither advocates nor opponents seem to 
have given adequate consideration to the 
implications of the scheme, even as applied 
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Effects on Acreage, World 
Prices, and the Farmer... 


Summary and Conclusions. . 


adopted and adjudged 
lawful, might be expected 
to work with respect to 
wheat. Starting with a 
fair statement of the 
broad proposition, proceeding on the as- 
sumption that intelligent and earnest efforts 
will be made to carry it into effect, predi- 
cating a tariff set high enough to afford free 
scope for action, we undertake to consider 
what the proposed board would have to do, 
what its operation would mean for the 
grain trade and the milling industry, what 
would be the effects upon consumers of 
wheaten products, and what would be the 
consequences for wheat growers and ag- 
riculture in general. We seek to learn 
whether the procedure holds reasonable 
promise of accomplishing the objectives 
sought, in what manner it will influence the 
trend of our agricultural development, and 
the probable effects upon other commodi- 
ties and services. 


220 
232 
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THE McNARY-HAUGEN PLAN AS APPLIED TO WHEAT 


I. PROPOSED MEASURES AND WAR-TIME PRECEDENTS 


So numerous have been the variations in 
the successive bills,| and so diverse have 
been the positions taken, at different times 
and by different advocates, that it is diffi- 
cult to outline the proposed measure in 
such a way as fairly to represent the con- 
sensus of its advocates. In the following 
statement, however, we attempt to express 
the central features: of the proposal, with 
certain variations in detail, as an essential 
point of departure for considering how it 
would work with respect to wheat. In 
formulating this statement we have relied 
not merely upon our interpretation of the 
pending bills, which have been worded so 
as to increase their chances of enactment, 
but upon the statements of their framers 
and the published views of leading advo- 
cates of the proposal in various forms. The 
divergences, while by no means inconse- 
quential, are not sufficient to prevent a 
reasonable consideration of the working of 
the broad scheme. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROPOSITION 


Congress is to pass an act stating the 
objectives, providing for the creation of 
administrative machinery, and_ broadly 
defining the procedures. A Farm Board 
(which, for convenience, we shall term the 
Wheat Board) is created under this act, 
with broad powers and functions. Spe- 
cifically the Board is instructed to under- 


take operations in wheat whenever a Wheat | 


Advisory Council and a substantial number 
of organizations representing wheat grow- 
ers favor its full co-operation; and to con- 
tinue its operations until it sees fit. to 
terminate them.? With the aid of co-opera- 
tive organizations and other agencies, the 
Board is to remove the surplus from the 
domestic market, and to dispose of it by 
sale abroad, by holding it, or otherwise, in 
such a manner as to raise domestic prices. 

There is considerable confusion about 
the definition of surplus; the word is used 
in many different senses. Wheat growers 
apparently conceive of surplus as _ that 
amount of wheat for which, during the sea- 
son of its production, there is no market at 
a price regarded as remunerative. From 


the standpoint of the operations of a Board 
engaged in raising the domestic price, the 
surplus of wheat is that amount of the crop 
necessary to be removed from the open 
market in order to equate demand and sup- 
ply at a stated price. A literal reading of 
the pending bills (Section 6, d, e) would 
suggest that the operations conducted by or 
under the Board would touch only the sur- 
plus. But in practice the Board would have 
to control as much wheat as the mainte- 
nance of its price standards required, re- 
gardless of its advance estimates of the 
surplus or its calculation thereof after the 
end of the crop year. The authority of the 
Board would presumably be construed, 
therefore, as extending over the fraction 
destined for domestic consumption and 
that destined for export, so far as necessary 
to remove the influence of the surplus on 
price and to raise the domestic price to the 
level contemplated. 


The wording of the pending bills must be 
appraised in the light of previous bills and 
of the outspoken purposes of the proposed 
legislation. In the Senate, on December 22, 
1926, Senator McNary made the following 
statement for printing in the Congressional 
Record, as applied to his bill: 


All reference to price levels and price standards 
are omitted. The sole authority granted by the 
bill is to stabilize markets against undue and ex- 
cessive fluctuations and to preserve advantageous 
domestic markets by “withholding or removing or 
disposing” of the surplus. No standard of stabili- 
zation and no price level are mentioned in the 
new bill. The aim is to provide funds drawn 
from each commodity to be employed in stabiliz- 


*Of the various bills, we shall make most frequent 
reference to the McNary-Haugen Bill, H.R. 5563, Jan- 
uary 16, 1924, S. 3091, April 10, 1924, 68th Congress, 
First Session; the Haugen Bill, H.R. 11603, April 26, 
1926, 69th Congress, First Session; and the pending 
McNary and Haugen Bills, S. 4808, December 14, 1926, 
H.R. 15474, January 1927, 69th Congress, Second Ses- 
sion. The dates given are those on which the various 
bills were introduced. 


*In the latest bills, as introduced, operations may 
be undertaken in a commodity only with the assent 
of members representing federal land bank districts 
which in the preceding crop year produced over 50 
per cent of the commodity. Another limiting clause, 
“whenever the board finds . . . that there is or 
may be during the ensuing year .... a surplus 
above the domestic requirements for wheat, . Ai 
would in fact interpose no limitation. 


PROPOSED MEASURES AND WAR-TIME PRECEDENTS 


ing the market for that commodity by sound 
commercial methods. 


This statement might be interpreted to 
mean that the primary objective is merely 
stabilization of the price of wheat against 
undue and excessive fluctuations. But cer- 
tainly this is a misapprehension. The Cana- 
dian Pool undertakes to do this now; the 
purpose of the pending bills is certainly not 
confined to a duplication in the United 
States of the function of the Canadian 
Wheat Pool. A considerable degree of price 
stabilization was clearly sought by the ra- 
tio-price feature of the McNary-Haugen 
bill (1924), though no absolute fixity of 
price was contemplated. The Haugen bill 
(1926) contemplated a highly variable do- 
mestic price—moving with, but above, the 
world price, or, more specifically, the Win- 
nipeg price of wheat. The pending bills 
are silent as to the nature and degree of 
stabilization. 

The major purpose is not to stabilize but 
to raise prices. Perhaps this is implied in 
the expression “to preserve advantageous 
domestic markets by ‘withholding or re- 
moving or disposing’ of the surplus.” In his 
analysis of the McNary bill, printed for the 
use of the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, Senator McNary states: 
“Within limits dictated by business sense, 
it enables wheat farmers to adjust the sup- 
ply of wheat to the needs of the domestic 
market at an American price.” The em- 
phasis (italics are ours) belongs on the last 
four words. It is of course the intention of 
the proponents of the legislation to have 
wheat sold on the domestic market at a 
higher price than abroad, at least as far 
above the Canadian price as the tariff will 
permit. Any other policy would be incon- 
sistent with the demand for so-called equal- 
ity for agriculture. The price-raising pur- 
pose of the proposal remains fundamental 
despite the softening of the phraseology. 

The Board directly or indirectly under- 
takes to buy, store, and sell wheat; to enter 
into contracts with wheat co-operatives or 
organizations created by them, with ele- 
vator companies, with millers and other 
converters, and with exporters; and to 
make loans at low rates and on easy terms 
to co-operative associations assisting in its 
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operations. The pending bills provide, not 
for direct operation by the Board or its 
controlled agencies, but only for a round- 
about administration whereby the Board is 
in a position, through agreements, to do 
indirectly everything that under previous 
bills could be done directly. The modifica- 
tion was apparently made in order to keep 
the government out of business and also to 
encourage agricultural co-operation. The 
change in formulation does not materially 
affect the discussion below, for we employ 
the term “Board” to cover the function, and 
our reasoning applies to a board which op- 
erates through agencies or contracts as well 
as to a board operating directly. 

The operating capital of the Wheat Board 
is to be provided initially by a revolving 
fund appropriated from the national treas- 
ury, and in part through direct or indirect 
borrowings of the Board on the security of 
wheat owned, but fundamentally by a sta- 
bilization or equalization fund created, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by assessments upon 
wheat growers. On each bushel of wheat 
sold, a stated “equalization fee” is to be 
levied and collected, “as a regulation of 
such commerce.” It is also provided in 
the pending bills (e.g., S. 4808, Sec. 6, e) 
that the second parties to agreements with 
the Board shall pay their profits (presum- 
ably excess profits), under these agree- 
ments, into the stabilization fund that 
stands exclusively under the control of the 
Board: this obviously implies working 
agreements with elevator companies, flour 
millers, and exporters on some agreed 
scales of charges. The fund thus created is 
to cover losses on export sales and other 
losses, costs, and charges arising out of the 
operation in wheat. It is assumed that the 
growers will gain much more, through en- 
hanced prices for their wheat, than they 
will lose by payment of equalization fees. 

The equalization fee may be regarded as 
a law-imposed device for compelling indi- 
vidual growers to participate collectively in 
a semi-monopolistic control of the crop and 
its marketing in segregated fractions. A 
national wheat growers’ co-operative, if 


1What amounts to compulsory co-operative mar- 
keting is under discussion in South Africa, Australia, 
and British Columbia. 
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sufficiently inclusive and powerful, might 
conceivably inaugurate and carry through 
the double standard of marketing, assess- 
ing its costs of operation upon its members 
in any one of various possible ways. But 
there exists no such organization, and there 
is no early prospect of its establishment. 
Saving this, there seems no effective way 
to apportion operating costs and _ losses 
among the prospective beneficiaries except 
by invoking government aid in assessing 
and collecting the equalization fees—some- 
what after the fashion of an excise or sales 
tax, or the check-off collected by coal-mine 
operators for the miners’ union—and in ad- 
ministering the resulting fund to attain the 
stated objectives.’ 

To illustrate the wide latitude of under- 
takings open to the Board under the powers 
provided in the pending bill, one has but to 
quote from the report of Chairman Haugen, 
on submitting his bill to the House, Janu- 
ary 18, 1927. 


1. The purchase of specified amounts of the 
surplus of a basic agricultural commodity, or the 
purchase of the commodity (subject perhaps to a 
maximum amount of purchases) so long as un- 
satisfactory market conditions remain. 

2. The withholding of the commodity until a 
specified time or until satisfactory market condi- 
tions prevail. 

3. The sale of the commodity at a specified 
price if a willing buyer can be found. 

4. The sale of the commodity in a designated 
domestic or foreign market. 

5. The processing of the commodity and its 
sale in a processed condition. 

6. The financing by the board of the above 
undertakings by advances from the stabilization 
funds. 

7. The payment by the board from the stabili- 
zation funds of the charges of the private agen- 
cies for the services rendered. 

8. The payment by the board from the stabili- 
zation funds of the losses incurred in the pur- 
chase, withholding, and sale. 

9. The payment by the private agencies into the 
stabilization funds of the profits arising from the 
purchase, withholding, and sale. 

The above list is merely illustrative of the many 
possible undertakings. The precise nature of the 
agreements to be entered into by the board will 
depend upon marketing conditions. 


*“The purpose of the equalization fee is to effect a 
100 per cent pool, so that all producers may share 
ratably in the cost of operation and in the benefits.” 
Chairman Haugen, in Hearings before the Committee 
on Agriculture, House of Representatives,....on H.R. 
7392, January 10, 1927, Serial U, Part 4, p. 148. 
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This furnishes ample warrant for the 
scope of the discussion that is to follow and 
makes it immaterial to the discussion of 
procedures whether these are carried out 
by the Board or by a co-operative associa- 
tion assisted by the Board. 

The McNary-Haugen bill (1924) proposed 
the collection of the equalization fee on the 
merchandised crop at the point of initial 
sale, i.e., at the elevator or local mill. The 
Haugen bill (1926) proposed its collection 
from the miller, and thus only on the frac- 
tion milled domestically. The pending bills 
are not specific on this point, and merely 
provide for its collection from “any person 
engaged in the transportation, processing, 
or acquisition by sale” of wheat—in other 
words, from the elevator, the railway, the 
miller, or other intermediary. 

Conceivably each year might be treated 
as a distinct operating period, and the 
equalization fee placed high enough to ab- 
sorb all possible costs and losses of the year 
and admit of a variable refund on the 
closing of accounts. Conceivably lower fees 
might be charged, and errors in calculations 
in one year adjusted in assessing fees in 
later years. Conceivably a working fund 
might be accumulated, out of equalization 
fees in early years, sufficient to take care of 
unexpected variations in losses on exports 
and provide an independent working fund. 

The pending bills, unlike their most 
prominent predecessors, leave to the Board 
full discretion as to the domestic price which 
they would seek to insure to domestic pro- 
ducers. The dominant view among the ad- 
vocates of the measure, for wheat at least, 
is that the price should be raised at least as 
high as possible with the present tariff of 
42 cents a bushel; and the prevailing notion 
of a proper standard is that American 
prices should be maintained at 50 cents a 
bushel (roughly duty plus shipment costs) 
above the Winnipeg price. The latter posi- 
tion we accept for purposes of the follow- 
ing discussion. 

For purposes of specific analysis, we must 
therefore predicate a basic price. The av- 
erage price for No. 1 Manitoba Northern 
wheat paid by the Pool at the head of the 
lakes was $1.66 per bushel for the crop 
of 1924 and $1.45 per bushel for the crop of 
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1925. For the entire crop of all grades, the 
average price was somewhat lower. In re- 
cent months prices of wheat futures in Win- 
nipeg have ranged largely between $1.30 
and $1.50. As the basic Canadian price, in 
the consideration that follows, we shall use 
the figure of $1.30. In the light of prices 
during the past few years, this is neither 
very high nor very low; it is better to em- 
ploy a moderate figure to avoid unwar- 
ranted inferences and implications. Using 
$1.30 as the hypothetical basic Canadian 
terminal price, the addition of 50 cents 
would make the contemplated American 
basic terminal price $1.80 per bushel. The 
average weighted terminal price of wheat 
east of the Rocky Mountains, according to 
an unpublished computation of the Food 
Research Institute, was $1.47 for the crop 
of 1924 and $1.64 for the crop of 1925.1 
That an increase of 50 cents, or more, 
over the Canadian price is contemplated by 
the proponents of the pending legislation, 
is supported by the figures recently used by 
Representative Haugen to indicate the gains 
that might have been secured under the 
Haugen bill defeated at the last session of 
Congress.? According to this estimate, the 
total gain on the 1925 crop would have been 
$450,500,000. The amount of wheat mer- 
chandised during the year (sum of grind- 
ings, export of domestic wheat, and wheat 
sold for feed) must have been in the neigh- 
borhood of 600 million bushels. Dividing 
this into the figure advanced to represent 
the gross profit on wheat gives 75 cents a 
bushel, to represent the assumed increase 
in price under the operations of the equali- 
zation fee. How these figures were secured, 
Chairman Haugen did not state, and we are 
not able to infer. The gains suggested could 
not have been secured without the assist- 
ance of the embargo clause originally con- 
tained in the Haugen bill. A terminal price 
of $1.80 also appears very conservative in 
view of the calculations of the Cost Com- 
mittee of the Corn Belt Committee, which 


1The United States Department of Agriculture re- 
ports the average farm price of wheat as $1.278 for 
the crop of 1924 and $1.459 for the crop of 1925. 

2 Hearings before the Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, 69th Congress, Second Ses- 
sion, on H.R. 15963, January 6 and 8, 1927, Serial U, 
Part 3, p. 111. 
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led to an average of $2.43 for the cost of 
producing wheat in the states of Minnesota, 
North Dakota, and Nebraska. 

Table 1 (p. 182) is prepared to illustrate 
the theory of the application of the double 
standard of marketing and the operation of 
the equalization fee, on certain more or 
less arbitrary predications and assump- 
tions. Costs other than losses on the export 
fraction are disregarded. The equalization 
fee is assumed to be collected on the entire 
merchandised crop (rather than on flour), 
exclusive of seed and farm feed and waste. 
Crops of various sizes, from 700 to 1,100 
million bushels in 50 million bushel inter- 
vals, are considered. It is assumed that 
farm retention for seed and feed will vary 
roughly with the crop; that domestic con- 
sumption will be constant at’ 550 million 
bushels, regardless of the size of crop; and 
that the export surplus will vary directly 
with the crop. It is assumed that the Win- 
nipeg price will be $1.30, regardless of the 
size of the American crop; that a domestic 
price of $1.80 is contemplated; and that the 
export fraction can be sold at the Winnipeg 
price. It is assumed that the equalization 
fee will be set at a figure, in even cents per 
bushel on the merchandised crop, that will 
yield an equalization fund slightly exceed- 
ing the loss on exports. Differences among 
wheats, by regions, types, and grades, are 
disregarded; variations in carryover are 
ignored; the operation is assumed to be 
completed annually. 

The table, prepared for illustrative pur- 
poses under the stated assumptions, shows 
the gross value of the merchandised crop at 
the stated price of $1.80, the required 
equalization fund, the net value of the mer- 
chandised crop after subtraction of the 
losses on exports, the net price per bushel 
of the merchandised crop, and the appar- 
ent net gain per bushel over what would 
have been received had the predicated ex- 
port price determined the price of the entire 
crop. It shows clearly that the larger the 
crop, the higher must be the losses on ex- 
ports and the equalization fee per bushel, 
and the lower will be the net gain per 
bushel. But it implies that, even with a crop 
of 1,100 million bushels, net gains would be 
substantial. 
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Such a table, we believe, roughly repre- 
sents the operation of the equalization fee 
as it lies in the minds of the proponents. 
With some of its implications, notably that 
the Winnipeg price and the export price 
are independent of the volume of American 
wheat exported, we shall deal below. Also 
it must not be assumed that, without the 
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In the discussion that follows we proceed 
upon the assumption that the Wheat Board 
would operate, not under the present tariff 
of 42 cents per bushel, but under a tariff set 
at a figure, itself not named, high enough 
to afford the Board free scope for activity 
in driving up the price to the contemplated 
increase of 50 cents over the Canadian 


TABLE 1.—HyPpoTHETICAL ILLUSTRATION OF THE OPERATION OF THE PRINCIPLE OF SEGREGATED EXPORTS 
AND THE EQUALIZATION FEE, WITH CROPS OF DIFFERENT SIZE, ON CERTAIN ASSUMPTIONS* 


Gross Loss on Equaliza- 
value of exports | Net value tion fee | Net price 
Seed, Mer- Domestic merchan- | (assumed | of mer- Equali- on mer- per mer- 
Wheat farm | chandised | consump-| Export |dised crop} export | chandised| zation | chandised | chandised | Gain over 
crop feed crop tion surplus | (at $1.80) | price $1.30) crop | fund crop bushel . 
Million | (Million | (Million | (Million Million | (Million | (Million | (Million | (Million (Cents (Cents (Cents 
ushels) | bushels) | bushels) | bushels) ushels) | dollars) | dollars) | dollars) | dollars) | per bu.) | per bu.) | per bu.) 
700 100 600 550 50 1080 25.0 1055.0 30.0 5) 175.8 45.8 
750 105 645 550 95 1161 47.5 AS. 5 51.6 8 172.6 42.6 
800 110 690 550 140 1242 70.0 1172.0 TOI 11 169.9 39.9 
850 115 735 500 185 1323 SPa 15) 1230.5 95.55 13 167.4 37.4 
900 120 780 550 230 1404 115.0 1289.0 117.0 15 165.3 o08e 
950 125 825 550 275 1485 137.5 1347.5 140.25 11g 163.3 soso 
1000 130 870 550 320 1566 160.0 1406.0 165.3 19 161.6 31.6 
1050 185 915 550 365 1647 182.5 1464.5 183.0 20 160.1 30.1 
1100 140 960 500 410 1728 205.0 NevAjll) |) Valley, 22 158.6 28.6 


*The assumptions and predications, more fully set forth in the text, include the predication of a domestic price of 


$1.80 and an export price of $1.30. 


proposed measures, American and Cana- 
dian prices are identical; in fact, owing to 
the tariff, American prices are higher. The 
proponents would not all agree as to the 
measure of difference to be maintained be- 
tween the Winnipeg and the American 
price. All would admit that no uniform 
price for all American wheat could be con- 
templated. None would expect variations 
in carryover to be negligible. Nevertheless, 
some such tabulation is essential for envis- 
aging certain fundamental problems and 
relationships, and we shall find it necessary 
to make frequent reference to it below. 
We repeat, we are here concerned not 
with secondary differences in the various 
bills introduced in Congress but with the 
essential questions involved in (a) the col- 
lection of equalization fees to provide 
an equalization fund, (b) the segregation 
of the surplus for export or carryover 
into another year or other disposition, 
(c) the payment of losses on export, and 
(d) the raising, behind the tariff wall, of the 
price of the domestic fraction of the crop. 


price. In a separate study we shall consider 
the outcome to be expected from operations 
behind the existing tariff of 42 cents. 


WAR-TIME PRECEDENTS 


When one seeks to visualize the Wheat 
Board in operation, it is natural to cast 
about for experiences, analogies, and prece- 
dents. The export bounties on sugar, main- 
tained by Germany and other countries in 
modern times prior to the war, were de- 
signed to build up a domestic industry by a 
device of simple application, and not to 
protect a highly developed domestic in- 
dustry from the economic consequences 
attributed to the production of an export 
surplus. Coffee valorization in Brazil 
affords an analogy to the case of cotton 
(of which the United States produces the 
major part of the world supply) but not to 
the case of wheat. The recent experiment 
of British restrictions on exports of rubber 


*Wueat Stupies, March 1927, III, No. 5. 
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represents the case of a partial monopoly 
of a natural resource, rather than the segre- 
gation of exports in order to maintain a 
high domestic price. The experience of the 
Canadian and Australian wheat pools is of 
some pertinence, but these have chiefly at- 
tempted to organize the marketing of the 
crop in the interest of the grower, without 
maintaining a double standard of market- 
ing. The Australian experiment with pro- 
moting exports of butter and other dairy 
products is too recent to afford material of 
current value. In short, in pre-war or post- 
war experience, one looks in vain for sig- 
nificant aid in previsioning the working of 
the proposed measures. 

Of experience in war-time, including the 
transition to peace conditions, we possess 
an abundance, both in the United States 
and abroad; and no commodity was more 
commonly controlled than wheat. True, a 
powerful objective of many of these con- 
trols was to restrain advances in wheat 
prices, not to enhance them; and the condi- 
tions were peculiar to war times. Neverthe- 
less, the work involved a governmental 
agency, co-operating with private concerns, 
and exerting a major influence on prices 
and marketing; and the experience revealed 
many of the problems which a Wheat 
Board would have to face in time of peace. 

Reviewing briefly the wheat controls of 
the war, one observes three types of pro- 
cedures: (1) price fixing or price orders; 
(2) allocaticns; and (3) operations on pub- 
lic markets. 

Control by price order was accomplished 
by specifying prices for wheat, flour, and 
bread. European experience with price or- 
ders was fairly satisfactory in effect, but 
was attended with an enormous detail of 
administration. We had no such system in 
this country during the war, except that 
licensed grain dealers were notified of the 
prices for which wheats of various grades 
were to be sold to mills, and licensed millers 
were notified of the prices that were to be 
paid—and this only between August 1917 
and January 1919. We had a guaranteed 
minimum wheat price, on a stated basis 
with stated differentials. There were agreed 
buying margins for grain elevators, and an 
agreed conversion charge and rate of profit 
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for mills. We had a so-called fair price for 
bread, enforced by public opinion and trade 
patrol rather than by penalties, but no fixed 
price for either flour or bread. 

Wherever compulsory reports of licensed 
country elevators quoted the prices of 
wheat paid to growers and received from 
mills; wherever compulsory reports of li- 
censed millers quoted the prices paid for 
wheat and received for flour; wherever re- 
tail prices of flour and bread were subject 
to police control and licensed bakers re- 
ported the prices paid for flour: in these 
circumstances this form of price fixing was 
effective except for a limited amount of 
illicit trade. 

Allocations of wheat and flour to mills 
and bakers, by official agencies, were em- 
ployed to make price orders effective and 
to relieve the controlling administration of 
part of the details of supervision. Alloca- 
tion of wheat to mills is inherently limited 
to the manufacture of straight flour and 
was thus appropriate in war-time. Alloca- 
tion was employed by the United States 
Grain Administration for the grinding of 
both American and Canadian grain and 
distribution of flour and for the routing of 
exports, and had direct effect in aiding the 
maintenance of price. 

In many countries, both importing and 
exporting, the wheat executives employed 
buying and selling operations, in conjunc- 
tion with possession and allocation of 
wheat, in order to promote stabilization of 
prices. When the price tended to soar, 
wheat would be released. With the board 
in known possession of the bulk of the sup- 
ply, a slight market operation was usually 
effective. This type of operation was of 
greater importance internationally than na- 
tionally. The British Royal Commission on 
Wheat Supplies made extensive use of its 
world-wide facilities in the purchase and 
sale of wheat, at once to safeguard its 
supply and to exercise a restraint upon 
prices. The United States Grain Corpora- 
tion operated on this plan also in the han- 
dling of the crop of 1919, but only in one 
direction; whenever necessary, the Grain 
Corporation made purchases in order to 
prevent the price from falling below the 
cuaranteed figure, but made no sales to 
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prevent the price from rising above that, 
and indeed disposed of low-grade flours 
abroad in order to prevent them from de- 
pressing domestic prices. 

A Wheat Board administering an equali- 
zation fee applied to wheat would pre- 
sumably employ the third procedure rather 
than either of the first two. It would not 
undertake specifically to dictate prices for 
wheat or flour. Allocation of wheat has 
never been specifically included among the 
powers of the Wheat Board in any of the 
bills introduced into Congress, though pos- 
sibly it might be implied. The proposed 
powers are, indeed, very wide; but they are 
substantially narrower (especially as police 
powers) than those possessed by the United 
States Grain Corporation. We take it for 
granted that a Wheat Board would not un- 
dertake flour milling, but it would need to 
enter into warehousing of wheat. Apart 
from this, it would have the functions of a 
merchant in wheat and wheaten products, 
a competitive trader; in financial resources 
a super-trader, indeed, but nevertheless 
only a trader. The Wheat Board or its 
agents would face grain merchants and 
flour millers as competitors, except as they 
might become partners through agreements. 

It is necessary to visualize the reactions 
of society to artificial controls. Whenever a 
commodity is placed under control, this 
disturbs the customary operations of pro- 
ducers, distributors, converters, and con- 
sumers. Their reactions are determined by 
personal as well as class incentives of self- 
interest. The self-interest may be conserva- 
tive or radical, shortsighted or farsighted, 
enlightened or benighted, legal or illegal; 
but it will be self-interest. Inevitably con- 
fronted with such a situation, a board ad- 
ministering control over a commodity may 
elect either to secure the co-operation of 
the trades or to impose rigid formulas upon 
them. There can be no question that the 
former is the course of expediency, and we 
take it for granted it would be followed by 
the Wheat Board. A certain price will need 
to be paid to the trades for their effective 


*Cf. The Story of the United States Grain Corpora- 
tion, U.S. Grain Corporation, April 1920, and Frank M. 
Surface, The Stabilization of the Price of Wheat 
During the War and its Effect upon the Returns to the 
Producer, U.S. Grain Corporation, May 1925. 
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co-operation. It would be less a question of 
the net gain to the trade than of the net 
loss to the administrative board. It would 
be found cheaper to pay a small price for 
co-operation than to suffer a larger loss 
through opposition. — 

Co-operation implies working agree- 
ments, with division of functions between 
administrative board and the trades and 
such clarity of policy and relations that the 
units in the trades understand where they 
stand under all circumstances. For the 
larger and more effective factors in the 
trade such agreements imply the continua- 
tion of autogenous commercial life; for 
lesser factors in the trade, the agreements 
may imply subordination under the ad- 
ministrative board on the basis of stated 
commissions for agreed services. In the ad- 
ministration of every control board will be 
found certain functions that the board can 
best do through its own forces; other func- 
tions best left to private initiative; still 
other functions best carried out through en- 
gagements with private traders on the basis 
of stated commissions. The various bills 
proposed for the handling of agricultural 
surpluses through the equalization fee have 
either implied or directly recognized the 
necessity of such working agreements, and 
we are able to visualize no successful appli- 
cation of such a system except through in- 
telligent co-ordination with the trade. 

The war-time experiences with govern- 
mental control of price and trade indicate 
that procedures turn out to be workable 
when, as in the case of certain commodities, 
the objectives are clear-cut, the circum- 
stances moderately simple, the forces un- 
conflicting or capable of being harmonized. 
But when, as in the case of other com- 
modities, the circumstances are highly com- 
plicated and the forces are irreconcilably 
conflicting, the procedures become lost in 
ramifications, the administration becomes 
topheavy, and the structure collapses. 

So far as wheat is concerned, the war- 
time experience showed that a high degree 
of control is inherently practicable under 
war conditions. The Grain Corporation had 
behind it a unified grain trade and milling 
industry. Before it stood the spectre of 
hunger. An almost limitless demand sought 
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wheat on credit, directly or indirectly. 
Growers, traders, and millers operated 
under a guaranty of price. The control or- 
ganizations had funds adequate to support 
all projected operations, to deal with any 
contingency that might arise, and to carry 
the stocks for the producer class; and they 
were in a legal and political position effec- 
tively to deal with opposition from the con- 
sumer class. 

In general, except in a state of war, no 
effective public opinion stands behind govy- 
ernmental control of prices and trade. Eva- 
sion is regarded as a form of competition 
rather than criminal infraction, and the in- 
genuity of the private trader usually proves 
itself superior to the regulations of the 
bureaucrat. The administrative difficulties 
are thereby immeasurably increased. At 
the best, the solidarity of one class is op- 
posed to that of another; at the worst, soli- 
darity breaks down within the class. In the 
broad sense, the self-interest of wheat grow- 
ers, grain traders, and millers might seem 
to be closely related; in fact, under condi- 
tions of control, it is difficult to bring them 
into co-operation. Nowhere has the attempt 
been made to exercise so large a measure 
of control in time of peace over so far-flung 
a wheat industry and trade—in a large 
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country comprising regions so divergent in 
varieties and in the practices of wheat 
growers—as is now proposed for the United 
States. Despite war-time precedents, there- 
fore, the new policy would involve a vast 
amount of trial and error. 

To certain aspects of the war experience 
—notably the influence of attractive prices 
in stimulating expansion of acreage and 
production and the post-war difficulties in 
reversing this expansion—we must subse- 
quently return, because of their bearing on 
the ultimate outcome of measures designed 
to raise wheat prices to levels attractive to 
growers. Suffice it to say at this point that 
several nations accepted, as part of the eco- 
nomic régime of war, a high degree of 
active control of the wheat trade, that the 
control proved workable in practice, at a 
cost, and that at several points the proposed 
Wheat Board would need to study diligently 
the detailed experiences of the United States 
Grain Corporation. Purely from the stand- 
point of administration, the operation of 
the Grain Corporation, on fixed prices with 
differentials, was much simpler than would 
be the operation of the proposed Wheat 
Board with a moving price at lake ports, to 
which regional differentials would have to 
be adjusted. 


II. PRICE PROBLEMS AND POLICIES 


In undertaking to put the proposed plan 
into operation, the Wheat Board would en- 
counter the necessity of formulating certain 
basic policies with respect to wheat prices, 
either in the full exercise of its discretion or 
in elaboration of instructions laid down by 
act of Congress. In carrying these policies 
into effect it would have continuously to 
deal with complicated and difficult price 
problems. This phase of its operations de- 
serves first consideration. 


THE STANDARD FOR DOMESTIC PRICE 


A primary and fundamental problem of 
the Wheat Board would be to determine 
what standard for domestic price it should 
set up. Its decision on this point would 
affect the judgment as to whether opera- 
tions in wheat should be entered upon, 
and, if so, how intensive they should be. 


The pending bills, as we have seen, are 
silent on this point, and leave to the Board 
creat latitude in determining this basic pol- 
icy. The McNary-Haugen bill (1924) em- 
bodied the standard of the ratio-price, i.e., 
a price for wheat that bears the same rela- 
tion to the prices of commodities in general 
as the average relation in pre-war years. 
Some would propose that the Board under- 
take to maintain a “fair and reasonable 
price,” presumably based on costs of pro- 
duction. The prevailing view of many ad- 
vocates of the Haugen bill (1926) was that 
domestic prices should be driven up behind 
the tariff wall to a level roughly 50 cents a 
bushel above the world price as reflected in 
Winnipeg,' and this may be regarded as the 
dominant view at present. 


‘The so-called “tariff yardstick,” duty plus freight. 
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If the ratio-price standard were imposed 
upon it by law, the Board would still have 
the task of adopting a method for ascertain- 
ing the ratio-price and the extent to which 
current wheat prices were above or below 
the ratio-price. This would immediately 
open up the question of the appropriateness 
of index numbers to be used—about which 
there are differences of opinion among ex- 
perts; and also the problem of price dif- 
ferences among different types and grades 
of wheat, and different regions—of which 
more must be said below. Moreover, it 
would not be sufficient to secure a method 
of measuring past and current prices by the 
ratio-price standard; it would be necessary 
also to develop methods of forecasting, as 
well as possible, the levels of domestic 
wheat prices in relation to prices in general 
over several months to a year in advance, 
assuming no operations were attempted; 
for this outlook would be a major factor in 
decisions to begin, to continue, or to cease 
operations. 

The ratio-price proposal still has adher- 
ents, but has fallen into disfavor because, 
among other things, it savors of price-fixing 
—against which there has developed a 
prejudice—and it has come to be appreci- 
ated that it might involve unusual difficul- 
ties in a year of bumper crops. If, however, 
Congress left this matter to the Wheat 
Board, it might decide to employ the ratio- 
price method as an aid in determining its 
price policy in any particular year, without 
indefinite commitment to it. 

The commonest interpretation of the term 
“fair and reasonable price” is that it means 
a figure based on cost of production includ- 
ing a reasonable profit. But costs of pro- 
duction vary tremendously from farm to 
farm, from region to region, from year to 
year. It would be impossible to vary prices 
paid according to variations in costs, even 
if such a policy were deemed fair and rea- 
sonable. Even the determination of average 
costs, or costs of a portion of the crop pro- 
duced at what is sometimes called the bulk- 
line, is beset with many difficulties. Any 
attempt to use costs as a basis for standard 
prices would lead to continuously rising fig- 
ures. An important element in farm costs 
as they have been computed is a land charge 
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varying roughly with land values. Any ef- 
fective assurance that domestic prices of 
wheat would be maintained above the levels 
fixed by free competition, regardless of the 
crop, would make for higher land values, 
increased land charges, and increased total 
costs. Despite all the effort that has been 
expended in ascertaining farm costs, we 
have no reason to suppose that a Wheat 
Board could use farm costs in any helpful 
fashion in fixing upon a current standard 
for wheat prices. A “fair and reasonable” 
price is a political, not an economic con- 
cept. A Wheat Board would hope that the 
price it would maintain would be generally 
regarded as fair and reasonable, but it 
could not use this concept in determining 
upon a standard for any particular year. 
The really tangible proposal is to have 
the Wheat Board, by purchase of wheat in 
different regions of the country, force the 
price as high as can be done behind the 
tariff wall, with a series of natural differen- 
tials for varieties, grades, and qualities and 
for varying distances of haul to milling cen- 
ters, allowing the wheats of the different 
regions to adapt themselves to each other 
at the higher price level quite as they do 
normally. If, as we believe, the present tar- 
iff would not permit the Board to drive up 
domestic prices to secure a sufficiently high 
level, the Board would have to fix upon a 
desired differential and secure such in- 
crease of the duty as would make possible 
the maintenance of this differential. In 
either case, the datum-line would be Win- 
nipeg; the lowest threshold of entrance is 
Buffalo; import price parity of Canadian 
wheat at Buffalo would be the upward 
limit of price influence.t If an artificial 
price is to be sought, this procedure would 
have many arguments in its favor, and we 
accept it as the basis for our analysis. 
This proposal implies a much more vari- 
able domestic price than would be indicated 
by a ratio-price standard. Quite conceiv- 
ably it would mean a more variable price 


‘For transportation reasons, it is difficult to con- 
template importation of wheat, in any appreciable 
volume, from Russia, Australia, or Argentina to the 
United States, either direct or via Liverpool. Canada 
is, and seems destined to remain, our principal com- 
petitor in wheat and flour markets abroad and our 
only economical source of wheat imports. 
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than prevails at times under uncontrolled 
conditions; though the degree of variation 
would depend materially upon the export 
and carryover policy of the Wheat Board. 
If the Board regarded as a major function 
the reduction of instability in wheat prices, 
it might, like the Canadian Wheat Pool, 
exert considerable influence in this direc- 
tion—at what risk and cost it is hard to say. 
This proposal has apparently been fa- 
vored for three principal reasons. It is re- 
garded as likely to give the wheat growers 
a more favorable price than they would 
secure under a ratio-price standard, as less 
likely to create insuperable difficulties in 
case of large world crops, and as free from 
the charge of price-fixing. Not a fixed price, 
even for a season, is contemplated; but 
rather a system of purchase and sale by the 
Wheat Board or at its direction, whereby 
an enhanced but moving price would obtain 
in domestic markets. World market con- 
ditions would continue to influence Ameri- 
can prices, through the Winnipeg price and 
also through influence on the export and 
carryover policy of the Wheat Board. 


THE QUESTION OF PRICE-FIXING 


The phrase “price-fixing” has called forth 
a great deal of special pleading on both 
sides. The proponents of the favored meas- 
ure seem to feel that if they can acquit their 
proposition of the charge of “price-fixing,” 
they will have given to it a position of regu- 
larity as “sound” in economic thought. The 
opponents of the measure seem to feel that 
if they can convict it of “price-fixing,” that 
will forthwith condemn it as “unsound.” 
Witness the highly prized statement of Sir 
Josiah Stamp to Vice-President Dawes: 
“The scheme is thus not a price-fixing one, 
for it merely creates an addition to a mov- 
ing world price. This, on the assumption 
given above, is economically feasible and 
not fallacious.”* 

Price-fixing has for the most part come 
to mean price-naming. The government, 
in effect, fixes the price of railway trans- 
portation when the Interstate Commerce 
Commission approves the proposed rates. 
Minimum prices for wheat were fixed for 


Congressional Record, May 25, 1926; p. 9916. 
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the 1917, 1918, and 1919 crops by proc- 
lamation of the President acting under 
Congressional authorization. The original 
McNary-Haugen bill was regarded as a 
price-fixing bill because it set up a ratio- 
price standard, even though it did not direct 
the Board to maintain a fixed price. In this 
verbal sense the later Haugen bill was even 
less a price-fixing bill. But price-fixing, in 
the direct sense of price-naming, is only a 
narrow part of price-influencing. The dif- 
ferent methods by which prices are arti- 
ficially influenced through governmental 
action are to be regarded as qualitatively 
identical, in so far as they modify the equa- 
tion of supply and demand in price or influ- 
ence the practices or bargaining powers of 
traders. 

Some price-influencing enactments may 
be termed price-enabling or price-restrain- 
ing. During the marketing of the 1919 wheat 
crop the United States Grain Corporation 
prevented wheat from falling below the set 
price, but permitted it to rise freely above 
that point. The Grain Corporation re- 
strained the price of wheat from falling 
by making purchases whenever there was 
pressure of marketing. The inter-allied 
Wheat Executive restrained the price of 
wheat generally during the war by constant 
readiness to sell wheat out of huge stores 
under its control. The Haugen bill was a 
price-enabling bill, since the purpose of the 
measure was to secure a price as close as 
possible to the world price plus the tariff; 
it was a price-restraining act in the same 
sense. Some war enactments tended to 
effect a balance between enabling and re- 
straining influences, so that price move- 
ments were confined within a relatively 
narrow range; the prices of many industrial 
materials were thus stabilized during the 
war, partly also by allocation. 

To argue that price-raising and price- 
restraining devices are inherently different 
from price-fixing devices, so far as the law 
of supply and demand is concerned, is 
splitting hairs. Their common object is es- 
sentially to interject a fresh influence upon 
supply and demand, and thereby to estab- 
lish a desired level of price, either moving 
or fixed. The price-fixing devices imply 
indeed a greater rigidity in the price ele- 
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ment, and therefore impose greater limi- 
tations upon the controlling agency; but 
the soundness or unsoundness of proposed 
measures cannot be determined by any such 
touchstone. Interested essentially in the 
workability of the proposed measure, its 
effects on trade practices, on consumers, 
and on production, the American public 
may well regard the controversy as to just 
what is “price-fixing” as irrelevant. 

Whatever the policy adopted by the 
Wheat Board with respect to the standard 
for domestic prices— whether absolutely 
fixed, varying with a general index number, 
varying with Winnipeg prices, or otherwise 
—it would be essential for the Board to 
formulate clearly in advance its policy for 
a season, and to adhere to this policy during 
the season. In what detail it could be ex- 
pected to announce this policy to the public 
is an open question, though certainly as 
experience accumulates it would be impor- 
tant to have the public thoroughly aware 
of the policy. In the meantime, the policy 
would be inferred from actions taken; but 
absence of a policy, or vacillations in ad- 
hering to one, might create disturbances of 
great magnitude and would probably be 
fatal to the operation of the scheme. 


PricE DIFFERENTIALS 


Whatever the standard adopted for do- 
mestic price, it would be quite inadequate 
to establish a standard price for a single 
grade at a given market, or a standard re- 
lationship between such a price and a world 
price. The Wheat Board would have to 
establish numerous differentials among re- 
gions, varieties, and grades, much as the 
Canadian Wheat Pool does for various 
grades at present. 

Discussions of the relation of American 
to world wheat prices are frequently con- 
ducted on the assumption that wheat is 
a unity, that wheats are homogeneous at 
home and abroad. This is both untrue and 
misleading. Even the Liverpool price, often 
taken as representative of the world price, 
is a range of prices for the different wheats 
entering the European market. This range 
may be surprisingly wide at times and is 
susceptible of notable variations; it is not 
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uncommon to find the wheat of one coun- 
try selling in Liverpool for 10 cents above 
or below the wheat of another country. The 
creat bulk of Canadian wheat is hard spring 
wheat of fairly uniform type, but there are 
important differences in prices among the 
various grades, and between normal and 
tough wheat of a common grade. 

In the United States, with many types and 
varieties of wheats, and with a high degree 
of particularity in millers’ preferences, ex- 
treme price variations appear among dif- 
ferent types, grades, and qualities. There is 
no close parallelism of prices of hard red 
spring, hard red winter, soft red winter, 
Pacific, and durum wheats—to mention the 
leading types. No. 1 wheats of different 
varieties frequently sell 10 or more cents 
per bushel apart; the range between No. 1 
and No. 5 of any variety (protein-content 
disregarded) may be 10 or more cents per 
bushel; within a single grade of a single 
variety, prices based on protein-content 
may vary 20 or more cents a bushel. 

The comparison between world prices 
and domestic prices thus involves a com- 
parison between a moderate range of prices 
at Liverpool or in Winnipeg and a very 
wide range of prices in the United States. 

Apart from these variations in prices 
attributable to differences in variety and 
quality, there exist price differences due to 
distribution by regions, as related to popu- 
lation and milling centers and involving 
different lengths of freight haul. These are 
not unchanging differences from season to 
season or within a season. Some regions 
consistently produce a surplus over their 
consumption requirements; some are con- 
sistently deficiency regions. But others are 
at times surplus regions and at other times 
deficiency regions, and the degree of sur- 
plus or deficiency is regularly a price factor 
of no mean importance. 

In short, there is no single domestic price 
of wheat, no simple structure of wheat 
prices with unchanging relationships within 
the structure. Rather there is a complex 
and constantly shifting system of domestic 
prices. It is a movement rather than a 


* Some indication of this is given in the Appendix to 
“American Importation of Canadian Wheat,” WHEAT 
Stupies, November 1926, III, 35-75. 
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structure. The Wheat Board would be sub- 
ject to severe criticism if it seemed to favor 
certain types, grades, or regions at the ex- 
pense of others. In the hearings and de- 
bates on bills introduced in Congress, it 
seems often to have been assumed that a 
domestic price for wheat could be set at a 
point. This, however, is incompatible with 
the buying practices and quality require- 
ments of American mills. A system of 
prices would have to be established, and 
no unchanging system would meet the re- 
quirements. 


ADMINISTRATIVE METHOD OF RAISING THE 
DomMEsTIC PRICE 


Let us assume that the Wheat Board is 
constituted, that a decision to undertake 
operations in wheat has been reached, and 
that a policy in respect to the standard for 
domestic price, and appropriate differen- 
tials, has been formulated and adopted. 
What.administrative procedure for raising 
the price would be required? 

Presumably it would be difficult or im- 
possible to inaugurate operations in the 
middle of a crop year. Much of the wheat 
would already have left farmers’ hands, 
and a policy of price raising would benefit 
chiefly the intermediate holders of wheat, 
including indeed some wheat co-operatives 
but chiefly grain dealers, speculators, mill- 
ers, and others who had purchased grain at 
lower price levels. The Board could hardly 
afford to make its début by adopting a pol- 
icy that would benefit these groups, to draw 
heavily upon the national treasury to cover 
losses on exports for their benefit, or for 
such a purpose establish claims upon an 
equalization fund to be built up by collec- 
tion of equalization fees on subsequent 
sales from the farm.' In effect, operations 
could be initiated only with a new crop 
year. In the considerable interval between 
enactment into law and beginning of defini- 
tive operations, heavy imports of wheat 
might be expected under lure of profits to 
be gained from the contemplated increase 
in price. This could be prevented only by 
some provision in the act to make effective 
an ad interim embargo. 

The preliminary decisions would presum- 
ably have to be made no later than May, so 
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that operations could be undertaken as 
soon as the earliest winter wheat was har- 
vested in the Southwest. At this time the 
Board would have some basis for a guess 
as to the crop of winter wheat, though ex- 
perience has shown that the final estimate 
of the winter-wheat crop is often radically 
different from the forecast as of May 1.? It 
would also have some basis for forecasting 
European crops of winter wheat, though by 
no means sufficient evidence to ascertain 
the strength of European demand for im- 
port wheat. But it would have no reliable 
estimate of even the acreage of spring-sown 
wheat in this country,* in Canada, and in 
Russia, or of the sowings in Argentina and 
Australia; and it could have no reliable 
basis for forecasting the yield in these 
important producing areas, whose export 
contributions are so powerful a factor in 
determining world prices. 

Even on very incomplete evidence, how- 
ever, the Board would have to determine 
how strongly it should intervene as a pur- 
chaser of new wheat (and perhaps of old 
wheat as well), how far it should seek to 
raise the domestic price, and how rapidly 
it should push its exports. As fast as the 
winter wheats came to market, the Board 
would need to make purchases both of rep- 
resentative wheats desired by mills and of 
wheats destined for export. These pur- 
chases would probably need to be made in 
considerable volume, though in amounts 
that would vary from season to season. The 
purchased wheats would be stored at points 
strategic in relation to producing districts, 
transportation, and location of mills, bear- 
ing in mind that country storage is cheaper 


* Probably the Board could not hope to escape some 
criticism of this character, for in all probability the 
certainty of inauguration of operations for a new crop 
year would make for an increase of the carryover into 
that year, in and out of farmers’ hands. But it would 
seek to reduce to a minimum the ground for such 
criticism. 

* Over a period of sixteen years, 1911—26, the May 1 
and June 1 forecasts of the winter-wheat crop have 
deviated from the final revised estimates, on the av- 
erage, by about 44 million bushels. Though deviations 
are frequently smaller, they are often much larger. 

> The June 1 estimate of spring-wheat acreage some- 
times differs considerably from the final revised esti- 
mate; and the June 1 forecasts of spring-wheat 
production in the fifteen years 1911-25 showed an 
average deviation of over 56 million bushels from the 
final revised estimates. 
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than terminal storage. Early exports via 
gulf ports would be found advantageous in 
most years. 

As the harvesting of wheat extended 
northward, purchases by the Wheat Board 
would be expanded. With the advent of 
the spring-wheat crop, the Wheat Board 
would buy and store supplies of milling 
grades all the way from Montana country 
points eastward through Duluth and upper 
lake points to Buffalo and other lower lake 
points. By this time, the mills would have 
arrived at clearer programs. In August, 
when the American spring wheat was har- 
vested, the Board would have a fairly good 
basis for estimating American crops of both 
winter and spring wheats; but it would still 
be in the dark as to the outturn in Canada, 
Argentina, and Australia. Past experience 
shows that the July 31 forecasts of the 
Canadian spring-wheat crop are quite un- 
reliable, though the forecasts of August 31 
are much closer to the final estimates. In 
September and October the Canadian pros- 
pects become increasingly definite, but it is 
not until December that approximate esti- 
mates of the Southern Hemisphere crops 
can be made. 

A basic difficulty of the Board would lie 
in the fact that our winter-wheat crops come 
in first, while Canadian wheat is the point 
of foreign contact; the problems would be 
much simpler if the spring-wheat crops 
came in first. Just where the contacts would 
impinge and what would be the marketing 
tactics of the Wheat Board between the first 
purchases of hard winter wheat in north- 
ern Texas and the purchases of American 
spring wheat prior to the appearance of 
new Canadian spring wheat, would at first 
be matters of trial and error. A great deal 
would be learned in the first season of 
operation, but considerable variation from 
season to season would occur in any case. 

Certain difficulties would be unavoidable. 
Consider specifically the dilemma of the 
Wheat Board when the winter-wheat crop 
first comes to market. Kansas City is dis- 
tant from Buffalo, but considerable Kansas 
wheat is milled in Buffalo. If the Board 
sought to drive the price as high as possible, 
it would buy up the obviously surplus ex- 
port wheat of the Southwest and make ad- 
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ditional purchases of representative wheat 
to force up the price until mills in Great 
Lakes cities, all the way from Chicago to 
Buffalo, would find it as cheap to import 
old-crop Canadian wheat as to buy Kansas 
wheat, quality and type considered. The 
interests of millers would be two-sided: on 
the one hand, flour sales in July and August 
are active and the mills like to lay in heavy 
stocks of selected wheats. On the other 
hand, the September option is often at a 
discount under the July option and the 
cash price in July. Therefore, mills bidding 
against each other and against the Wheat 
Board might face the purchase of cash 
wheat under reversed carrying charges, 
which would be attractive if flour sales were 
heavy but hazardous if flour sales were 
light. Mid-summer is the time of relatively 
highest price for Canadian wheat because 
it is old wheat, since the country contains 
only remnants of its exportable surplus and 
the carryover. On paper, therefore, when 
the hard winter crop comes in, the Board 
would have the best opportunity for driv- 
ing up the price of domestic wheat against 
Canadian wheat, because at this time the 
winter-wheat price is relatively low and the 
Canadian price relatively high. But mills 
would hesitate to participate in an active 
buying campaign, competitive with the 
Wheat Board, on account of the uncertainty 
of the spring-wheat crop, the position of the 
July cash to later futures, and the knowl- 
edge that Canadian prices (plus duty) 
and American prices tend to be closer to- 
gether in October-December than they are 
in July—August.’ Very likely the mills would 
make modest purchases of hard winter 
wheat with the advent of a new crop and 
allow the Wheat Board to make the heavy 
purchases and carry the stocks, with re- 
sponsibility to keep the wheat available to 
mills. 

In general, the buying incentive of mills 
lies in selections of wheats and sales of 
flour. The Wheat Board could not offer 
freedom of selection equal to the open mar- 
ket because it could hardly practice separate 
binning of wheats on the scale required. 
Much Board wheat would be mixed wheat. 


* This point is more fully discussed in the following 
issue of WueEaT Srupies, March 1927, III, No. 5, Sec. II. 
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Mills accumulating stocks desire selected 
wheats, and would have no incentive to bid 
up mixed wheat, since the Board would 
always have it freely available. The ex- 
periences of the Grain Corporation yield no 
guidance in these directions, since during 
the war it arbitrarily allocated wheat to 
mills and all mills ground a straight gray 
flour, while the first year of unallocated 
trade (1919-20) was a season of resumption 
by mills of trade-mark merchandising. 


PrIcE DIFFERENTIALS IN PRACTICE 


The problem of differentials, in respect 
to different regions and to differences of 
types, grades, and qualities, would require 
unremitting attention.’ 

The subject of regional relations and re- 
actions is one of unusual complexity, and 
a solution appropriate to one crop year 
could not be expected to hold for another 
crop year. It would be necessary to set up 
a system of regional price differentials if 
the flour mills of different regions were to 
continue to compete as usual and at the 
same time co-operate with the Wheat 
Board. Dislocation of regional relations, 
and arbitrary changes in price of different 
varieties and grades, would make it difficult 
for mills to practice effective blending of 
wheats and maintain the standards of trade- 
mark brands. Regional differentials, such 
as were maintained during the war by the 
Grain Corporation and the Milling Division 
of the Food Administration, in part de- 
signed to allow for differences in transpor- 
tation charges, would have to be established 
through conferences and by agreements 
with the mills, and the export of wheat 
and flour from the several regions would 
demand appropriate consideration. The 
Pacific region, with its special problem of 
exports to ex-Europe, would require par- 
ticular attention. The freight rate structure, 
with respect to wheat and flour, is regarded 
at present in an unbalanced position, ow- 
ing to the horizontal elevation of rates since 
the war, to the advantage of the hard winter- 
wheat belt. This structure, and possible 
modifications in it, would have to be taken 


1Qn this whole subject, see also the following 
study: Wuear Srupies, March 1927, III, No. 5, Sec. III. 
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into account. It would be necessary for the 
Wheat Board to acquire and hold in each 
region such stocks of wheat as might be 
necessary to guarantee the price differen- 
tials established, and keep mills supplied 
with wheat. 

The obvious mode of application of the 
price-advancing tactics, after all the crops 
are in, would be to drive up the price of 
No. 1 Dark Northern Spring until checked 
by imports of Manitoba Northern wheat at 
Great Lakes ports. For other wheats and at 
other points, the Board would have less 
definite information to guide it. The sup- 
plies and milling relations of the three 
principal types of flour wheats are not con- 


‘stant, but vary from season to season. 


Early tentative and later definite differen- 
tials would need to be established between 
hard spring, hard winter, and soft red win- 
ter wheats, in accordance with availabilities 
and qualities. Millers naturally would not 
buy heavily at tentative differentials. En- 
gaged in. export of wheat, the Board would 
have to buy, at prices which it would deter- 
mine, all wheats of which there appeared to 
be an export surplus, in sufficient quantities 
to maintain prices of these wheats, relative 
to others, at a point favorable to domestic 
consumption. The Board would itself need 
to determine the appropriate differentials, 
whether or not it followed the policy of 
setting prices at fixed premiums over quo- 
tations in the Winnipeg market. In part, 
regional characteristics of wheat, costs of 
milling, standards of flour, and freight rates 
would determine naturally these differen- 
tials; in part, they would be modified by 
the merchandising practices of the Wheat 
Board itself. The price range, within which 
the tactics of the selling Board and the buy- 
ing mills would be displayed, might run in 
different years from 20 to 30 cents a bushel. 

Unquestionably, the Wheat Board would 
have to base prices in part on protein-con- 
tent. If the Wheat Board undertook to 
drive the price of federal-grade No. 1 Dark 
Northern Spring upward, sample wheats 
carrying the customary premium for high 
protein would touch the level of import- 
price parity of Canadian wheat before the 
price of the federal-grade wheat could be 
near that price. Should the Wheat Board, 
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however, select high-protein premium 
wheats as the driving point in the price 
campaign, this might provide too narrow a 
basis for dealings, in order to be effective 
even over the range. In each year it would 
be necessary to set up differentials on pro- 
tein-content and contract grades. During 
the war premiums on protein were not in 
- evidence and in any event could have had 
little importance, because all mills turned 
out a straight flour of high extraction. 
There are good judges of the problem who 
see in premiums for high protein, and their 
behavior under the proposed equalization 
fee, highly difficult and dangerous points in 
the administration of the proposed law. 
In fixing price differentials, the Board 
would have to decide whether it would 
merely seek to maintain the differentials 
that would exist without control, or strive 
for the maximum increase of price all along 
the line. The latter policy, though it would 
seem more in consonance with the views 
of many advocates of the scheme, would be 
less susceptible of formulation and would 
lay the Board open to charges of discrimi- 
nation and arbitrary action. The former 
policy would seem to be most feasible, but 
it would not be easy of application, for the 
operation of control would remove the basis 
for determining the usual differentials. Cer- 
tainly it would be difficult to confine the 
price-raising tactics to limited types of 
wheat and to rely upon competitive action 
to establish appropriate differentials for 
other types. Several questions concerning 
this are more easily raised than answered. 
If soft red winter wheat were at a natural 
premium over the hard wheats, would bid- 
ding the price of hard spring wheat up to 
the point of import of Canadian hard spring 
wheat drive up the price of soft red winter 
wheat proportionally, maintaining the mar- 
gin of premium, or would the premium on 
soft red winter wheat tend to decline as 
the price level was elevated? If hard spring 
wheat were at a natural premium over hard 
winter wheat, would driving the price of 
hard spring wheat up to the point of im- 
portation of Canadian hard spring wheat 
drag up the price of hard winter wheat pro- 
portionally? If hard spring wheat stood at 
a premium over hard winter wheat for rea- 
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sons of intrinsic quality, bidding up the 
price of hard spring wheat to import parity 
of Canadian wheat would hardly tend to 
obliterate this differential, since the im- 
ported Canadian wheat would have the 
same intrinsic superiority. But if hard win- 
ter wheat stood at a premium over hard 
spring wheat for reasons of intrinsic qual- 
ity, this premium might tend to be ob- 
literated with a Wheat Board driving up 
prices, because the imported Canadian 
wheat would be of higher quality than the 
American hard spring wheat standing at a 
discount. If hard winter wheat were at a 
natural premium, bidding that up at Kansas 
City might encourage southbound shipment 
of hard spring wheat and substitution with 
soft red winter wheat; if it stood at a nat- 
ural discount, it would be difficult to get 
mills to bid it up. 

In 1923-24 the average price of No. 1 Dark 
Northern Spring at Minneapolis was $1.24, 
of No. 2 Red Winter at St. Louis $1.07, and 
of No. 2 Hard Winter at Kansas City $1.05.+ 
If the price of hard spring had been driven 
up to $1.44, would the prices of the other 
two naturally have risen to $1.27 and $1.25, 
or to higher or lower points? We simply 
have no assured basis for answering such 
questions for any one year, much less over 
a series of different years. 

Much would depend upon the relations 
of the prices of the different wheats to the 
freight rates on shipments of these wheats 
and their flours. At present the lower Lake 
Erie milling district and the Kansas district 
hold rate advantages over the Minnesota 
milling district. Buffalo is the principal 
point in the Great Lakes line where the 
domestic price could primarily be bid up. 
It is difficult to foresee how price advances 
would behave in the face of existing rates 
for wheat and flour and the defensive tac- 
tics of mills in the several regions. On the 
whole, we are tentatively disposed to infer 
that, if the Board sought to confine its price- 
raising tactics to the hard spring wheats, 
over the entire crop year the largest effect 
of the bidding-up policy would be on this 
wheat and that the weighted effect on the 
crop would be less than the effect on price 
of hard spring wheats. But it might still 


* Agriculture Yearbook, 1925, pp. 765-66. 
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happen that the farm price of winter 
wheats might rise more, relatively, than the 
farm price of spring wheats, and that the 
natural price advantages possessed by mills 
located in heavy surplus-producing areas, 
such as Kansas, might be lowered. 

In view of the necessity for buying heav- 
ily in the surplus-producing regions, at 
times when seasonal factors cause prices to 
be lowest there, it would seem inevitable 
that the Board could not rely upon bid- 
ding up prices at Buffalo and other points 
of natural contact with Canadian import 
wheat; but that it would have to purchase 
heavily in the Southwest and other surplus 
areas to such an extent as to establish cal- 
culated differentials between prices at pri- 
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mary markets in these areas and prices at 
import thresholds such as Buffalo. Under 
these circumstances the policy of the Board, 
and the conditions obtaining in the crop 
year as a whole and at a particular sea- 
son, would determine which groups of pro- 
ducers would benefit most largely by price 
increases. It would seem most likely that 
the potentialities for increased profits would 
be largest, first, for wheat of types and qual- 
ities for which there was little domestic 
demand, and second, for wheats of surplus- 
producing areas. And it would require the 
utmost care on the part of the Board to 
avoid stimulating production of the very 
wheats that create the situation which it is 
designed to alleviate.’ 


III. OPERATING FUNDS AND THE EQUALIZATION FEE 


The plan contemplates, as we have seen, 
the provision of operating funds, initially 
entirely but later only in part, out of a re- 
volving fund in the national treasury, sup- 
plemented by loans on the security of the 
wheat itself; and the covering of costs of 
operation and losses on export sales from 
an equalization fund constituted from an 
equalization fee assessed on each merchan- 
dised bushel. We take it that the equaliza- 
tion fund, when available, would constitute 
part of current operating funds as well as 
the fund against which net operating losses 
would be charged. 


SOURCES AND DISPOSITION OF OPERATING 
Funps 


The distinction between the operating 
funds, their sources and utilization, on the 
one hand, and the operating losses, their 
sources and covering, on the other, can best 
be made clear by the aid of hypothetical 
balance sheets and operating accounts. 

Assuming the operations well under way, 
the condensed balance sheet would appear 
somewhat as follows: 


ASSETS 
\iid avery ovoyal Lnenatels a nota a cera coe orca Ora ballet ee 000 
Advances to co-operatives, etc.............. 000 
Equalization fees receivable................ 000 
Bills and accounts receivable.............. 000 
(GENSID, anc ty yb 5 BRE OB I CRORE EEO ee 000 


1See WueEat Srupies, March 1927, III, No. 5, Sec. III. 
7 See below, p. 199. 


LIABILITIES 
Duestoerevolvinsetundesceaerecrtetereriete ee 000 
Duestocbanks*s ees ee eee eee 000 
Equalization fund, gross......... 000 
MqalizatronelunGssne berrere:ppeienete err 000 
Reserve from preceding season............. 000 


If the Board operated only by indirection, 
there would of course be no item of wheat 
on hand, but the item of advances to co- 
operatives, etc., would be the larger. Equal- 
ization fees receivable would represent fees 
reported collected but not yet remitted. 
Bills and accounts receivable would repre- 
sent sales made but not yet settled for in 
cash, and would exist only if the Board 
operated directly or through its own agen- 
cies. The entire assets would represent the 
operating capital employed. The liability 
items indicate the sources of this capital. 
At the beginning of operations, the large 
item would be the advances from the re- 
volving fund. This would presumably be 
supplemented, if the Board operated di- 
rectly or through its own agencies, by ad- 
vances from banks on the security of wheat 
owned; if the Board operated only indi- 
rectly, this item would not appear. The 
equalization fund (gross) would represent 
total receipts from the equalization fees 
collected, whether or not they had been 
remitted in full; and the net figure would 
indicate the gross amount less costs and 
losses charged against it. A reserve from 
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preceding seasons might exist if the Board 
adopted the policy of building up its own 
operating fund, or apart from this, if the 
Board carried forward a net balance from 
equalization fees collected over and above 
costs and losses, from one operating season 
to another. This item of course might be 
negative, and if so would appear on the 
other side of the balance sheet as a deficit 
from preceding seasons. 

The operating account for a season would 
be very different according as the Board 
operated directly or indirectly. If indirectly, 
it would run, in condensed form, somewhat 
as follows: 


Profit on domestic transactions............. 000 
Loss on domestic transactions..... 000 
Loss on export transactions........ 000 
Reserve for unadjusted losses...... 000 
Costsvot operation’: .sei. a. eee 000 
TAL TORUS ANG) WOSTESidcoadcopcoosouvsc 000 
INetaoDerattns slOSSmm ian ier sn ort aa ner. 000 
Reserve (or deficit) brought forward 000 
Bqualization eteesen = ast. eter 000 
ay aE. Biterecice Meee, Gud ey RS re aoe or ch OR ON oe 000 
INCERODEr ating MOSS. wer tener saree nce 000 
Reserve (or deficit) carried forward........ 000 


If, on the other hand, the Board operated 
directly or through its own agencies, an 
additional account such as the following 
would be necessary: 


Bushels Cost 

Stock on hand at beginning...... 000 000 
JEGhR OE sg aaa OR Ue ee Foe ote 000 000 
ST Otal tee Cert ree Since eae 000 000 
SAles=—= (1 OINESHCHNE einen ier aerate 000 000 
Sales——ex polite cases ks ewe eunlecses 000 000 
Stock Onlamdeatien deena sien: 000 000 
TO tala ei eee tee eee Sie See 000 | 000 


With these relationships clarified, we 
may proceed to consider the volume of 
operating funds that would be required, the 
method of assessing and collecting equali- 
zation fees, and certain related matters. 


PURCHASES, OPERATING FUNDS, AND LOSSES 


The major factors in determining the size 
of the operating fund would be the volume 
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of purchases necessary to maintain domes- 
tic prices at the desired level, the price paid, 
the rate of disposition of the stocks ac- 
quired, at home and abroad, and the price 
received. The operating fund would be 
drawn upon for purchases and replenished 
as sales were effected. 

What volume of purchases by the Wheat 
Board, or at its direction, would be neces- 
sary? With a small crop, such as that of 
1925, limited purchases would suffice. With 
a large crop and a large export surplus, the 
required purchases might be much greater 
than the increase in size of crop. As rapidly 
as possible, the Board would need to remove 
from the market the wheats destined for 
export. But merely to purchase the amount 
of the exportable surplus would not suffice 
to raise the price to the desired level. It 
would be necessary to have the domestic 
supply on open markets reduced to an ap- 
parent deficiency in all kinds of wheat in 
terms of mill requirements. In each region 
and of each variety, the Board would need 
to purchase sufficient wheat to be the con- 
trolling factor in the market. Seventy per 
cent of the crop is usually marketed before 
December 1; if traders thought the price too 
high, the Board would have to be prepared 
to buy it all, though if it were so prepared, 
by no means the whole amount would need 
to be purchased. Other things being equal, 
more would have to be purchased in the 
earlier years than in the later years, when 
the procedures were better understood and 
established. 

This point deserves emphasis because it 
is sometimes assumed that the mere exist- 
ence of a Wheat Board, with a policy to 
buy up the exportable surplus and the capi- 
tal to carry it through if required, would 
in itself suffice to bring about the contem- 
plated price increase through stimulation 
of competitive bidding of buyers. This is 
illustrated in a colloquy to be found in the 
report of a recent hearing on the Crisp bill. 

Mr. Crisp..... I believe firmly that if this bill 
is made a law the Government won’t have to fur- 


nish any money to buy any cotton. Now why do 
I say that? If a board organized under the au- 


“Hearings before the Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, 69th Congress, Second Ses- 
sion, on H.R. 15963, January 6 and 8, 1927, Serial. U, 
Ratteosmpomllos 
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thority of the United States Government says to 
the world we have unlimited money and we are 
going to finance the proposition and take off the 
market a sufficient amount of the cotton until the 
price will produce a reasonable profit over the 
cost of efficient production, then just as sure as 
the night follows the day, the American spinners 
and the world would rush right in and begin to 
buy that product. The price would then go up. 

Mr. Jones. I agree with that. 

Mr. Crisp. There can be no question about it, 
and I think that the same thing would apply to 
other agricultural products. 

Mr. TincHErR. It would apply to wheat easier 
than it would to cotton. 


This view cannot be reconciled with trade 
practices and war-time experiences. In the 
first place, the exportable surplus of wheat 
would not be definable when the winter- 
wheat crop comes to market. But beyond 
that, we are convinced that actual transac- 
tions, not potential transactions, would be 
necessary; the contemplated rise in price 
could not be counted on and made effective 
unless the Board were to create, by pur- 
chases, a deficiency in the market of mill- 
ing wheats. 

The Board must hold a quasi-monopoly; 
it would need to take all wheat offered 
whenever the price tended to sag below the 
figure regarded as appropriate for the re- 
gion, variety, and grade. It would need to 
be prepared to supply to mills such wheats 
as they sought at the Board’s price; pre- 
mium wheats would need to be carried in 
stock. In short, acting both as buyer of 
country and terminal wheat and as seller 
to mills, the Board would need to accumu- 
late such holdings as continuously to impart 
to the exchanges the complexion of a sell- 
ers’ market. Possibly the best method of 
maintaining the price of American spring 
wheat would be to have a small continuous 
trickle of duty-paid Canadian wheat come 
across the border; but the fact that the 
Wheat Board held heavy domestic stocks 
would tend to discourage imports. 

The war experiences of wheat control 
point to the necessity of large funds and 
extensive purchases and stocks. Table 2 
shows the volume and cost of wheat and 
flour purchased by the United States Grain 
Corporation in 1917-20. Striking are the 
divergences in the different seasons. The 
smallest volume of purchases in any one 
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year was 300 million dollars, after the short 
crop of 1917; the largest was 884 million, 
after the large crop of 1918. For the larger 
crop of 1919 it was expected that a very 
large working fund would be necessary, on 
account of the expected heavy competition 
from Argentine and Australian wheat. Ac- 
cordingly the capital of the Corporation 
was increased to 500 million dollars and 
Congress, by an act approved March 4, 
1919, made an appropriation effective up 
to one billion dollars to be used if necessary 
in maintaining the guaranteed price. Con- 
trary to expectations, less money was re- 
quired to handle the crop of 1919 than to 
handle the smaller crop of 1918, because of 
bullish developments in world markets. 


TABLE 2.—WHEAT AND FLOUR PURCHASES BY THE 
UNITED STATES GRAIN CORPORATION, FISCAL 
Years 1917-18 tro 1919-20* 


Year Wheat 

Sept.-Aug.| crop Wheat purchases | Flour purchases | Total 
(Mil- (Mil- (Mil- (Mil- (Mil- (Mil- 

lion lion lion lion lion lion 

bush- | bush- dol- bar- dol- dol- 

els) els) lars) rels) lars) lars) 
IRE) CEs | bath AO | a oil |) Geass | Pabd 7 
1918-19 | 921.4 | 269.6 | 624.7 | 24.6 | 259.7 | 884.4 
1919-20 | 968.0 | 188.4 | 314.7 | 12.9 | 184.2 | 448.9 


* Figures for crop from Agricultural Yearbook, 1925; 
figures on wheat and flour purchases from United States 
Grain Corporation, Report on Commodity Purchases and 
Sales Reconciled with Monthly Reports to the Senate of the 
United States, September 1917 to January 31, 1921, 


Both in 1918-19 and in 1919-20, however, 
very extensive purchases by the Grain Cor- 
poration were necessary to maintain a price 
not materially above the Canadian price, 
at a time when North American wheat was 
peculiarly in demand abroad and our 
exports to Europe were largely financed by 
loans from the national treasury, and when 
the Grain Corporation possessed extraordi- 
nary powers—it had all elevators and mills 
under its control, and possessed the full 
co-operation of the trade in a period of 
relatively uncommercial trade practices. 
Noteworthy is the large volume of flour 
purchased, most of it going into export. 
The proportions shown by these figures 
cannot be relied upon to indicate the rela- 
tive purchases of wheat and flour by a 
Wheat Board in time of peace, since the 
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policy of the Grain Corporation was to 
force European countries, to a considerable 
extent, to purchase flour instead of wheat. 
Yet it might be necessary for the Wheat 
Board, by arrangement with mills or in 
defense of the domestic price of flour, to 
purchase several million barrels of flour. 

Clearly circumstances might arise, with 
crops no larger than those of 1918 or 1919, 
under which larger purchases, of wheat 
at least, might be necessary for a Wheat 
Board operating in a competitive world and 
seeking to maintain a large margin above 
the Canadian price. True, the guaranteed 
minimum price under the Grain Corpora- 
tion control was around $2.26 per bushel. 
This is considerably higher than the illus- 
trative figure we have used ($1.80) and 
probably higher than the Board would seek 
to maintain. Other things being equal, the 
lower the price standard, the smaller would 
be the operating fund required. But cer- 
tainly the Board would need to prepare for 
extensive transactions. The success of the 
operation would depend not only upon what 
the Wheat Board actually did or was pre- 
pared to do under certain circumstances, 
but upon what it was in position to do 
under ail circumstances. If an emergency 
were to develop in which a question as to 
the financial capacity of the Wheat Board 
were publicly to arise, this might easily lead 
to a panic on the grain exchanges, in mill- 
ing circles, and throughout terminal and 
country elevators. 

The sums of money directly employed by 
the Grain Corporation during the crop year 
in purchases of wheat and flour were not at 
any one time invested in these commodities, 
since resales were made with all practicable 
rapidity. It is difficult to secure an estimate 
for the maximum sum of money invested 
in wheat and flour at any one time. It is, 
however, significant that with a capital of 
150 million dollars, the total borrowings of 
the Grain Corporation, at the end of Octo- 
ber 1918, amounted to 385 million dollars. 
The rapidity of turnover of the Wheat 
Board would likewise vary greatly from 
year to year, depending on market condi- 
tions and the activities of the trade; but an 
effort to maintain a fairly constant margin 
over the world price would create a much 
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heavier obligation than merely to keep 
prices from falling below a guaranteed 
minimum. The rather prevalent idea that 
the Wheat Board could get along on a hun- 
dred million dollars, operating capital and 
loans,! we regard as ‘illusory; in an occa- 
sional year it might be well over a half a 
billion dollars. 

If, as contemplated by the pending bills, 
the Board were to operate by assisting a co- 
operative or co-operatives, it would be ex- 
pected to require larger working capital 
than if it operated directly. A wheat grow- 
ers’ co-operative association could operate 
according to one of three methods: (a) 
without taking over the crop, it could buy 
and sell amounts required to effectuate the 
contemplated elevation in price, just as a 
Wheat Board would do; (b) acting as an 
“exchange,” it could handle the crop on the 
basis of pre-payments on delivery, with in- 
dividual accounting, as is done in many co- 
operatives; (c) acting as a pool, it would 
have possession of the crop, as in the case 
of the Canadian Pool. Under no circum- 
stances could a co-operative association 
carry through the operation with less capi- 
tal than required by a Wheat Board, and 
under formulations (b) and (c) the capital 
required would be substantially greater. As 
between a Board buying a varying amount 
of wheat in order to sustain prices and a 
pool carrying all the wheat, the latter would 
involve heavier transactions and require 
larger capital than the former, though pre- 
sumably a larger amount could be bor- 
rowed from banks. It will suffice here to 
consider the financial requirements of the 
lesser problem. 

The unrepresentative and low-grade 
wheats vary from crop to crop. Including 
Pacific and durum wheats, the exports out 
of the short crop of 1925 were 63 million 
bushels. With a larger crop, the figure 
might be three or four times as much. This 
wheat would need to be purchased by the 
Board, but not necessarily at one time, since 
the rate of export movement would depend 
in part upon the rate of farm marketing. 
The purchases of representative and pre- 


*The Board, if it operated directly, would need to 
make special borrowing arrangements, since commer- 
cial banks do not loan on unhedged grain. 
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mium wheats in the different regions would 
vary from year to year in accordance with 
the size, quality, and distribution of the 
crop. The Board would need to concentrate 
wheats in the several milling regions. A 
purchase in the autumn of 1925 of 50 mil- 
lion bushels of representative wheats might 
have sufficed to maintain keen competition 
between millers with prices at the desired 
level; but for the crop of 1924 or 1926, much 
larger purchases would have been required. 

It is impossible to foresee how the opera- 
tions of the Board would affect the course 
of farm sales or the course of mill pur- 
chases. Under circumstances most favor- 
able to success and smoothness of opera- 
tion, the movement from the farms would 
be restrained, or at least adapted by farm- 
ers to their own convenience, and the mills 
would build up substantial stocks. If, how- 
ever, the Board’s prices were regarded by 
farmers and millers as high, farm ship- 
ments would be greatly accelerated and 
mill purchases curtailed, so that the Board 
would have to purchase very heavily and 
carry huge stocks. The Board could not 
easily exercise pressure upon either party 
to maintain such an orderly flow as would 
best suit its convenience. The more cordial 
the spirit of co-operation which the Board 
could cultivate, the smaller would be its 
difficulties, but the maintenance of this 
spirit might put the Board under heavy ob- 
ligations. . 

One may venture a guess at the minimal 
magnitude of purchases of wheat—namely, 
that the Wheat Board would annually need 
to buy all of the exportable surplus and of 
representative wheats an amount corre- 
sponding to mill stocks on the first of Jan- 
uary. Perhaps a maximum amount might 
be 70 per cent of the merchandised crop, 
though presumably this maximum would 
seldom be approached, especially after the 
earlier years, unless the Board operated 
through a co-operative which handled the 
entire crop. The holdings of the Board 
would be much heavier during the fall than 
in the spring, except in the event of an 
unusual carryover. Purchases by the Board 
would tend to be lightened if active trading 
in futures were maintained; if the grain 
exchanges were to close, the Board would 
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face the situation of becoming the reposi- 
tory for the entire merchandised crop. 

No one is in position, even with the ac- 
counts of the United States Grain Corpora- 
tion, to suggest a figure for operative costs 
in handling of wheat that might be found 
applicable to a central board in time of 
peace. The profits of the Grain Corporation 
were in the neighborhood of 59 million dol- 
lars, on purchases aggregating over 3,764 
million dollars. Part of the profits were 
derived from transactions outside of wheat 
and flour. A considerable part was secured 
through a sales policy of war reprisal: neu- 
tral countries were holding us up on ton- 
nage rates, and we retaliated by holding 
them up on the prices of wheat, flour, and 
other products. No corresponding sources 
of profit would be available to the Board. It 
would be rash to assume that the proposed 
Wheat Board could operate as cheaply as 
did the Grain Corporation, apart from the 
lower level of monetary costs in general. 
Certainly the profits of the Grain Corpora- 
tion afford no guide to the returns under 
peace-time operation. The Wheat Board 
would not face a semi-starving, war-stricken 
world buying wheat on credit from the 
United States, but would be selling wheat 
for export at prices considerably below the 
purchase price. 

The plan clearly contemplates that losses 
would be sustained on exports of both 
wheat and flour. These would vary from 
year to year, per bushel and per barrel, 
and in the aggregate, depending upon price 
movements in world markets, upon expert- 
ness in price judgment and the skill dis- 
played in merchandising, and upon good or 
ill fortune of many sources. With respect 
to domestic operations, moreover, profits or 
losses would occur from time to time, or 
even from day to day. Assuming that the 
desired effect on domestic price could not 
be secured merely by taking the export sur- 
plus off the market but would involve a 
market deficiency created by Board pur- 
chases of wheat for domestic use, the Board 
would be both a buyer and a seller of 
wheats for domestic use. We take it that 
the Board (operating for itself or assisting a 
co-operative) would need to be in position 
at the price of the day to supply mills with 
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wheats previously purchased; with a mov- 
‘ing price system, such sales would involve 
profits or losses. Also, we infer that the 
Board might have to offer an “up-set price” 
for old-crop wheat at the end of the crop 
year. If the Board were able to hedge part 
of its purchases, it might restrict its trading 
gains or losses. If it did not hedge, the 
Board would in effect be engaged in specu- 
lation in cash wheat; the result would be 
unforeseeable profits or losses at the close 
of each season, precisely as is the case with 
the Canadian Pool. Such profits and losses 
on domestic transactions, incurred directly 
or indirectly, might amount to consider- 
able sums in any one year. 


FIXING THE EQUALIZATION FEE 


The plan contemplates the assessment 
and collection of an equalization fee, di- 
rectly or indirectly, on each bushel of wheat 
merchandised, except if applied indirectly 
to flour, sufficient to cover costs of opera- 
tion and losses sustained. The fixing of this 
fee would be a serious responsibility of the 
Wheat Board. 

We assume that the amount of the fee 
would be uniform for each crop year, re- 
gardless of the type, grade, or quality of 
wheat, and regardless of the date of mar- 
keting. To alter the rate during a crop year, 
or with different kinds of wheat, would 
vastly multiply administrative difficulties. 
It would be necessary to fix the fee before 
the earliest wheat moved to market, cer- 
tainly not later than June 15. At this time 
it would be impossible to estimate, within 
a very wide margin, either the volume of 
the exportable surplus or the loss its sale 
would involve. If, as some proponents of 
the bill contend, the operation of the plan 
should be self-supporting, it would be de- 
sirable for the Board to play safe, and to fix 
the rate that promised to be ample to cover 
a liberal estimate of costs and losses. On 
the other hand, seeking popularity with the 
growers, the Board would endeavor not to 
fix the fee at a figure which would give it a 
very wide margin. 

The size of the prospective crop and the 
prospective losses on exports would consti- 
tute the major factors determining the size 
of the fee. As suggested by Table 1 (p. 182), 
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the larger the crop, the larger the pros- 
pective surplus, the higher the fee would 
need to be in order to cover costs and losses. 

Another important factor would be the 
policy in regard to operating periods. If it 
were desired to close the transaction each 
year, and to assess the growers year by year 
only enough to cover operating costs and 
losses incurred in that year’s operations, 
the fee would be fixed conservatively—as 
low as possible without causing a deficit. 
Considerations of fairness to the different 
producers would seem to favor this pro- 
cedure, for it would mean that, so far as 
possible, the costs would be distributed 
among the growers in proportion to the 
benefits received. In practice, however, this 
policy would be extremely difficult to carry 
out. Surpluses or deficits in the equaliza- 
tion fund would be inevitable. Probably 
the Board would find it impracticable to 
devise a workable system of returning to 
srowers their fair share in such surpluses 
or of assessing them afresh to cover a defi- 
cit. Moderate surpluses or deficits might 
readily be carried forward, to be absorbed 
in the next year’s operations, and taken into 
account in fixing the fee for that year. Con- 
ceivably surpluses might be retained by the 
co-operatives and deficits taken out of the 
operating fund, but this procedure would 
seem inconsistent with the philosophy un- 
derlying the proposals. 

Alternatively the Board might decide on 
the policy of assessing a liberal fee in the 
early years, with a view to accumulating an 
operating reserve to absorb unanticipated 
losses in any one year, or even, eventually, 
a sufficient operating fund to enable the 
Board to dispense, largely or entirely, with 
drafts upon the revolving fund. This would 
seem to be especially appropriate if the 
Board had as a main objective the develop- 
ment of a wheat growers’ co-operative to 
which in time the operation of the scheme 
might be entrusted. Such a policy would 
be financially conservative, but it might be 
subject to severe attacks by the growers. 

Again, the policy might be adopted of as- 
sessing a liberal fee in years when the 
world price of wheat promised to be on a 
high level, and when the domestic price, as 
raised by the Board’s operations, was ex- 
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ceptionally remunerative to the growers; 
and to assess it conservatively in years 
when reverse conditions obtained.t In this 
way the aggregate losses would presumably 
be most easily borne, but the distribution 
of losses and benefits would not be as fair 
as under the first policy suggested. 

One must also consider the equalization 
fee from the individual standpoint of the 
grower. The fee would be levied on the 
bushel of wheat, bearing no relation to the 
yield per acre or cost of production. While 
growers everywhere would contribute the 
same sum per bushel, growers could not 
infer that they would share the benefits in 
any such comparable relation. The growers 
in some regions would be benefited more 
than in others; we take it that growers in 
the Pacific and the Southwest winter-wheat 
regions would receive larger benefits than 
would accrue to those in the hard spring- 
and soft red winter-wheat belts. As to va- 
rieties, soft white, durums and the durum 
hybrids, and wheats grown under irrigation 
would probably receive the greatest bene- 
fits. In particular, one cannot expect that 
the benefits would be most prominently 
conferred on wheat growers who have been 
under the greatest distress. Indeed, it is not 
outside of the bounds of possibility that 
under the operation of the equalization fee, 
the distress of some wheat-growing areas 
might remain unmitigated or indeed be 
intensified, while new areas reaped the pre- 
dominant benefits of the system. 

The Board’s policy in fixing the equaliza- 
tion fee would probably not be determined 
once for all. Much would depend upon the 
views of the appointees upon their appoint- 
ment and as matured after experience in 
operations. Much also would depend upon 
the temper of the growers, as it changed 


1It has even been suggested that the equalization 
fee to cover losses on one crop be collected on the next. 
This has been done with the view of eliminating the 
almost insuperable difficulty of collecting a high 
equalization fee in a year of bumper crop with low 
price. For example, it would be impossible to col- 
lect an equalization fee of 2 cents a pound levied 
against the present crop of cotton at the present price. 
In addition to avoiding an impasse in collection, to 
spread the equalization fees over a term of years 
would tend to lighten the burden of the heavy surplus 
years. Such a plan obviously presupposes a continu- 
ous, rather than a closed-season operation, but seems 
to us utterly impracticable. 
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from year to year, in respect both to their 
satisfaction with their net returns and to 
their attitude toward the Board itself. Po- 
litico-economic expediency, and not merely 
administrative wisdom or financial consid- 
erations, would doubtless be important fac- 
tors in practice, whatever the terms imposed 
by law. The preliminary adjustment of the 
equalization fee would represent a neat 
piece of technical judgment. The fixing of 
the equalization fee would be less contro- 
versial if operations were continuous, in 
particular if it were designed to accumulate 
an enduring working fund. 


COLLECTION OF EQUALIZATION FEES 


Either the law, or the Wheat Board in the 
exercise of discretion given it by law, would 
have to determine the method of collecting 
the equalization fees. Most obviously the 
fee might be collected either at the country 
elevator or country mill, from the railroad, 
or at the mill. These remittances would be 
transmitted directly to the Board. 

The original McNary-Haugen bill pro- 
vided for collection at the country elevator 
(or country mill), i.e., at the first point in 
the merchandising process. Under this 
scheme, the local elevator or mill would be 
responsible for reporting its purchases and 
remitting the appropriate sum to the Wheat 
Board, regardless of the purchasers of the 
wheat. The later Haugen bill provided for 
collection from the flour miller, as the pro- 
cessor; in such case the fee would be col- 
lected only on the fraction milled for do- 
mestic flour consumption, and not on the 
wheat exported or sold for feed. If so col- 
lected, the fee would presumably be fixed 
at so much per bushel of wheat, or per 
barrel of flour according to an agreed 
ratio of wheat to flour, and remitted by 
millers to the Wheat Board. As _ finally 
amended, the Haugen bill left it to the 
Board to determine whether to collect the 
fee from producers or converters. In the 
pending McNary and Haugen bills, it is 
provided that the fee shall be paid upon 
“the transportation, processing, or sale of 
such unit.” This introduces the possibility 
of collecting the fee from the railroad or 
other transportation agency, and leaves to 
the Board a wide latitude. The trend has 
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been away from levying the fee at the 
source, apparently in part because of a 
desire to avoid the direct levying upon 
wheat growers of what they might regard 
as a tax and what might be legally inter- 
preted as a sales tax. 

If the equalization fee were levied at the 
source of wheat, this would imply placing 
under license for regular report to the 
Wheat Board every grain elevator and mill 
in the United States—over thirty thousand. 
The experiences of the United States Grain 
Corporation in the control of country ele- 
vators do not lend encouragement to the 
idea of licensing country elevators for the 
specific purpose of collecting equalization 
fees. The administrative details would be 
enormous and there would be obvious pos- 
sibilities of circumvention. 

On the other hand, from the standpoint 
of the purposes of proposed legislation, the 
equalization fee ought to be levied on grow- 
ers as directly as possible, rather than 
through carriers or converters. The purpose 
of the proposed legislation is to increase the 
price of wheat for the benefit of wheat 
growers; it is not done to benefit railroads 
or flour millers. In equity, the administra- 
tive burden should fall upon the profit- 
receiving class. Merely because there are 
fewer mills than elevators and because, 
through the possession of better accounting 
methods, it would be easier to collect the 
fees from carriers or millers, there is no 
reason for imposing on them the burden 
of administration of which the profits ac- 
crue to growers. 

Furthermore, one of the ostensible pur- 
poses of the equalization fee would be 
largely nullified by collection at the mills 
instead of at country elevators. Proponents 
of the measure rest their hopes of restrain- 
ing expansion of acreage upon the effect of 
a higher fee in warning against increase of 
production. With a large crop and a heavier 
burden on the Wheat Board, the equaliza- 
tion fee would be higher and growers would 
presumably observe directly a causal rela- 
tionship between larger crop and heavier 
equalization fee. The restraining influence 


on acreage to be expected from the equali- - 


zation fee has been exaggerated, as will be 
explained below; but whatever the effect, 
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psychologically it would be best manifested 
if the grower saw the equalization fee de- 
ducted from his elevator price. If it were 
paid by the mills, it would not come to his 
attention in the same direct and impressive 
way. 

Collection in transit would be simpler 
than collection at country elevators, since 
railroad agents, acting as agents for the 
Wheat Board, could merely add the fee to 
the freight rate, and could be co-ordinated 
in a manner impossible with country ele- 
vators. Between the carriers and the Wheat 
Board, the assessments would be checked 
by concordance between reported collections 
and shipments of wheat. Upon what theory 
of equity, however, this burden should be 
placed upon the carriers, it is hard to see. 
It is difficult to imagine railroad agents em- 
powered with anything resembling police 
powers in order to administer the collec- 
tions. If equalization fees were to be col- 
lected by railroads, wheat passing to mills 
over highways would attain substantial di- 
mensions in some regions; under such cir- 
cumstances, there can be little doubt of the 
development of a substantial amount of 
evasion of the fee through trucking to mills 
in Kansas, Nebraska, southern Minnesota, 
and the soft red winter-wheat region. 

The simplest administrative procedure 
would be to have the equalization fee col- 
lected from flour millers, in one of several 
possible ways. If the fee were collected at 
the mills, seed wheat and feed wheat as 
well as export wheat would be exempt; if 
collected at the source or during transpor- 
tation, varying fractions of seed wheat and 
feed wheat, and all export wheat, would be 
subject to the fee. Millers might pay the 
equalization fee per bushel on wheat as 
purchased; but this would impose interest 
charges on the mill account. Or, millers 
might pay the equalization fee per bushel 
at the expiration of a set term, 60-90 days, 
long enough to allow the wheat to be milled 
and the flour matured ready for sale. 
Finally, millers might pay the equalization 
fee in terms of the unit of flour, remitting 
so many cents per barrel of flour manufac- 
tured and ready for sale, or flour sold. 

The accounting practices of mills are not 
uniform, though efforts are now being 
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made by the Millers’ National Federation to 
introduce a uniform system of accounting. 
There is, however, little doubt, from the ex- 
periences of the Milling Division of the 
United States Food Administration, that the 
accounting practices of mills could be 
readily adapted to a reliable system of col- 
lection of the equalization fee without ex- 
cessive clerical burden to the mills. In any 
event the costs of collection should properly 
be borne by the Wheat Board. 

It seems clear that the merchandising 
practices of millers might be disturbed if 
the fee were levied upon flour. Assessed in 
a manner corresponding to a sales tax on 
flour, this might disturb the price relations 
between the flours in an unforeseeable 
manner. Let us assume an equalization fee 
of 10 cents a bushel and that 4.7 bushels of 
wheat corresponded to the average barrel 
of flour; the equalization fee, therefore, 
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would be 47 cents a barrel. Prices of clear 
flour would be thrown out of line if it paid 
an equalization fee of 47 cents a barrel; on 
short patent flour 47 cents would represent 
relatively a much lower imposition. Unless 
the Board could devise some method of 
varying distribution of the equalization fee 
upon different grades of flour, the result 
might be to increase the present difficulties 
of disposing of low-grade flour. 

In short, the difficulties of collection from 
growers are largely a matter of clerical 
costs and policing detail. Collection through 
the railroads would encounter serious eva- 
sion in certain areas. The difficulties of col- 
lection at the flour mills largely relate to 
possible disturbances in price relations, 
which, however, might be avoided if the 
policy of operation were to include arrange- 
ments covering the different kinds of flour 
manufactured. 


IV. PROBLEMS OF FUTURES TRADING, EXPORTS, AND CARRYOVER 


Apart from the price problems and the 
questions relating to the levy and collection 
of the equalization fee, the Wheat Board 
would face important problems of policy 
and practice of vital importance to trade 
interests and to the success of its opera- 
tions as a whole. Here we may consider the 
question of the maintenance of future trad- 
ing, the handling of exports of wheat and 
flour, and problems of carryover. 


CONTINUATION OF TRADING IN WHEAT FUTURES 


It is commonly accepted, or implied, by 
advocates of the scheme under considera- 
tion, that its operation is compatible with 
the continuation of the present system of 
trading in wheat futures. We go further 
and make the inference that the feasibility 
of operations would be contingent on the 
continuation of futures trading. 

On the assumptions that we have made, 
the Wheat Board would be maintaining 
not an unfluctuating price, but a series of 
margins between the moving American 
price system and the moving Canadian 
price. If operators in charge of country and 
line elevators, terminal elevators, and flour 
mills were convinced that the Wheat Board 
intended to maintain the price of wheat as 


high as possible behind the tariff wall, had 
the funds to make the necessary purchases 
to execute this policy, was in position to 
guarantee such a level of price of wheat, 
and had the financial resources to “hold the 
bag” under all circumstances even in the 
event of bumper crop and carryover, then 
they would be in the position of continuing 
their operations at the higher price level, 
protecting their transactions by hedges just 
as they do now. The only difference would 
be that the Wheat Board would be in the 
market as a super-merchant, just as the 
Canadian Pool is now in the market as a 
super-merchant. Under these circum- 
stances, much as at present, merchants 
would store hedged wheat in elevators, for 
the profit over the carrying charges; mills 
would buy advance stocks of wheat, pro- 
ceed with flour sales, and hedge both; spec- 
ulators would continue their activities in 
accordance with the frequency and degree 
of price fluctuations. Hedging of exports 
would be eliminated, so far as exports lay 
in the hands of the Wheat Board; but if the 
Wheat Board should prefer to operate 
through existing exporters, these could not 
dispense with hedging, unless they were to 
act on commission. 
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One of the functions of grain exchanges 
is to serve as geographical places for the 
registration of wheat prices. If the supply 
of wheat were virtually in the control of a 
Board and were merchandised in such a 
way as to keep the price of wheat up near 
the point of imports from Canada, this sus- 
tained price would rise and fall with the 
world price, qualities considered. But even 
under these circumstances, places of regis- 
tration in public American markets could 
not be dispensed with. To have grain ex- 
changes effective, the factors determining 
price must meet at common points; this, 
however, might still be the case with a well- 
managed quasi-monopoly of the supply. If 
the Canadian price happened to be unusu- 
ally steady and the efforts of the Wheat 
Board to keep up the American price re- 
sulted in unusual stabilization, the volume 
of speculative trading would be small and 
might be insufficient to absorb the hedging 
transactions of grain merchants and mill- 
ers. This has been the case under normal 
circumstances and might easily transpire 
again. Under most conditions, however, if 
the Wheat Board were competently man- 
aged and had adequate financial resources, 
if the permanency of the system were recog- 
nized and accepted, it ought to be possible 
to secure the continuation of speculative 
trading in futures on such a plane as to 
preserve hedging advantages to grain mer- 
chants and millers. 

If, however, for any reason, through in- 
expertness in management, through short- 
age of funds, or through vacillation or 
reversal of policy by the Wheat Board in 
the course of a crop year, the system of 
trading in wheat futures should break 
down, country and terminal grain mer- 
chants would decline to carry wheat and 
mills would be afraid to accumulate stocks. 
Everything would go from hand to mouth. 
The burden of the crop would fall on the 
Wheat Board; it would become the sole re- 
pository of wheat, to which the mills would 
turn precariously for daily supplies. The 
Board would need to be prepared, if emer- 
gency developed, to be the sole holder of 
wheat, just as the United States Grain Cor- 
poration during the war was in effect in 
possession of the entire crop. A great deal 
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would depend on the effectiveness and 
policy of the organization. 

Much also would depend upon whether 
growers, millers, grain traders, and bankers 
were co-operative or not co-operative. The 
confident view of ‘the proponents of the 
scheme is that the commercial interests of 
millers, grain dealers, and exporters are not 
necessarily involved, that they could and 
would adapt themselves (so far as their 
own business and profits are concerned) to 
the new system quite as well as to the old, 
and that the changes would be in appear- 
ance and in terminology rather than in 
fact, the plane of identical operations being 
merely raised to a higher price level but 
otherwise unchanged. This optimistic view 
is not supported by a survey of war control 
of wheat. The idea that the proposed 
scheme can be imposed upon or inserted 
into the present system without far-reach- 
ing adaptations rests upon an assumption 
of rigidity in stratification that is not in 
harmony with trade experience. The wheat 
trade from producer to consumer is not a 
structure, it is a movement; it must be 
judged and investigated from the stand- 
point of hydraulics, so to speak, rather than 
from the standpoint of stress of solid mate- 
rials. We are not disposed to urge that the 
co-operation of the interests involved would 
be impossible to secure; but certainly the 
operations during the first year would be a 
gigantic experiment. 

Under these circumstances, it would seem 
imperative for the Wheat Board to secure 
and maintain such relations with the trade 
and establish such clarity of purpose and 
continuity of policy as would insure the 
continuation of present merchandising 
practices, including trading in futures on 
grain exchanges. This co-operation of the 
trade might have to be paid for, but it 
would represent a valuable and dependable 
insurance to the Wheat Board. 

Opinions of millers and grain traders are 
unusually divergent on this point. Many 
millers, basing their views on war experi- 
ences, feel that there is no halfway station; 
either they must continue to have com- 
pletely competitive trading on established 
grain exchanges or operate under extensive 
agreements with the Wheat Board without 
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hedging. They cannot contemplate working 
with semi-competitive prices for wheat, 
precarious hedging, and fully competitive 
prices for flour. The mills in the northern 
tier of states feel particularly apprehensive, 
because they are so thoroughly committed 
to the hedging of both wheat and flour trans- 
actions. The mills in the hard winter-wheat 
regions and in the Pacific region, with some 
notable exceptions, practice hedging only 
sporadically, or not at all, and are much 
less disturbed at the prospect of doing busi- 
ness without the customary operations of 
the grain exchanges. Mills that grind one 
variety of wheat predominatingly are less 
concerned than those which blend exten- 
sively, since unforeseeable changes in re- 
gional prices might introduce disturbing 
complications. 

Grain merchants seem divided into two 
groups. In the one group the view is held 
that exchange trading would cease under 
the operations of a Wheat Board because in 
the very nature of the appointment of the 
members of this Board it would be impos- 
sible to secure technical competence and 
requisite managerial talent. Neither po- 
litical control nor farmer control recom- 
mends itself to them for efficiency. These 
merchants do not believe that it is possible 
for a Board of twelve members—one from 
each of the federal land bank districts, ap- 
‘pointed by the President from lists of eligi- 
bles submitted by nominating committees 
of which the members are elected by farm 
organizations and co-operative associations, 
and assisted by an advisory council of seven 
for each agricultural staple drawn from the 
producers of the particular commodity—to 
possess such technical ability as to establish 
in the trade the necessary confidence in 
soundness of procedure and continuity of 
policy required for the undertaking. It is 
urged that unless the trade is convinced of 
the technical competency and non-political 
administration of the Board, speculators of 
all kinds (with the possible exception of 
scalpers) would withdraw from the mar- 
kets, and wheat merchants and flour millers 
would find themselves restricted to cash op- 
erations without insurance by hedging. The 
speculators would direct their attentions to 
other commodities or transfer their opera- 
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tions with wheat to the Winnipeg Ex- 
change; the wheat merchants and millers 
would restrict themselves to hand-to-mouth 
transactions, unless they could establish 
working agreements with the Board, and 
these would necessarily be conducted with 
the assumption of risks by the Board. The 
trading in wheat futures, whether by scalp- 
ers, small but innumerable so-called invest- 
ment traders, or large operators, springs 
from a host of individual opinions as to 
prospects of movement of price. The pro- 
fessionals alone cannot make a trading 
market. Nearly 90 per cent of speculative 
trading in wheat futures is done on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, but the traders 
live in every state. If the general public 
does not participate, the trading in futures 
fails of its customary function. The general 
public, however, is both diffident and ca- 
pricious and would be prone to withdraw 
from speculations unless it was generally 
understood that grain merchants and 
millers had confidence in the policies of 
the Wheat Board. 

These views are held particularly by 
traders who have wide experience in deal- 
ing on the grain exchanges of New York, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, and Winnipeg, and 
who are thus in position to appreciate at 
once the indispensability of futures trading 
and the mobility of speculative traders. 

Against this stand the views of other 
grain merchants who are convinced that, 
even with the political complexion of the 
Board, it could be assumed that the Board 
would employ competent managerial talent 
and that the continuation of workable trad- 
ing on grain exchanges would be possible 
under the proposed system, provided that 
the operations were conducted, under com- 
prehensive arrangements with the trades, 
from the standpoint of the established busi- 
ness philosophy of American grain trading 
and milling. The adherents of this view are 
convinced that the Board, in the interests 
of a technically successful operation, would 
see the necessity of continuing trading in- 
centives for merchants and millers, would 
appreciate the necessity of volume of specu- 
lation large enough to absorb hedges, and 
would both broadly and specifically adapt 
the operations of the Board to the current 
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practices of the business, just as the man- 
agement of the Canadian Pool has endeav- 
ored to do. They think that speculators, 
finding it inconvenient to concentrate their 
operations on the Winnipeg Exchange, 
would endeavor to make the best of the new 
circumstances and would be able to econ- 
tinue their operations if the Board should 
establish objective and equitable working 
agreements with elevators and mills. 

On this matter war-time experience is 
lacking, for futures trading was suspended 
during the period of control. We had a 
minimum fixed price for wheat, above 
which, however, the price was movable and 
fluctuating. Under the Lever Act, the Presi- 
dent was authorized to prescribe regula- 
tions governing or partly prohibiting oper- 
ations, practices, and transactions at, on, or 
under the rules of any exchange or boards 
of trade. The grain exchanges volunteered 
to cease futures trading in wheat. Follow- 
ing the close of the war, futures trading in 
wheat was not resumed for the guaranteed- 
price crop of 1919. With the close of opera- 
tions on the part of the Grain Corporation 
in 1920, the grain exchanges faced no incon- 
siderable technical difficulties in resump- 
tion of trading. In order to permit of a 
period of orientation, it was decided not to 
use July and September for delivery 
months; therefore trading in futures was 
resumed on the exchanges on July 15, 1920, 
for December delivery. 

The type of trading judgment that influ- 
enced these decisions would obviously be 
skeptical of the maintenance of futures 
trading under a Wheat Board administer- 
ing the proposed scheme. The wide and 
erratic fluctuations in prices during the 
following period were regarded as abnor- 
mal; and it was a common expression in the 
trade that speculation had got out of stride 
and that time would be required to re- 
cover its customary function. 

In our judgment, the continuance of 
speculation would be well-nigh essential to 
the success of operations. If speculation 
should decline to such an extent as no 
longer to absorb hedges, hedging transac- 
tions, instead of constituting an insurance 
for dealers and millers, would tend in them- 
selves to provoke price fluctuation. With 
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registry of price no longer secured through 
trading operations on exchanges in the 
United States, the Wheat Board could do 
little else than accept the closing price on 
foreign exchanges, presumably Winnipeg, 
and stabilize the market prices daily at 
fixed differentials. The next step would be 
to take over, or at least by contract to con- 
trol, transactions of grain merchants, ele- 
vators, and millers, just as was the case 
during the war. The dropping out of specu- 
lation on American exchanges would not 
necessarily mean the disappearance of 
these transactions. It might instead mean 
the transfer of the speculative transactions 
of Americans to foreign exchanges, notably 
Winnipeg. With American speculators op- 
erating on the Winnipeg Exchange, and 
elsewhere abroad, with the Canadian Pool 
practicing trading in futures but presum- 
ably not the hedging of receipts and sales, 
and an American Wheat Board accepting 
the closing Canadian price as the basis for 
American prices, international speculators 
would occasionally be in position to lead a 
Wheat Board a merry chase. 

A number of intriguing inquiries present 
themselves collaterally. With maintenance 
of trading in wheat futures, would the 
Wheat Board hedge its purchases (receipts) 
and sales? The Canadian Pool did not do 
so during its first three years; during the 
present season it is our understanding that 
the Pool has placed hedges against receipts 
to some extent. Heavy unhedged pur- 
chases early in the crop year might tend to 
provoke reversed carrying charges and put 
the option of the near month at a premium 
over that of the distant month. Like the Ca- 
nadian Pool, the Wheat Board might have 
to take over the options of its customers at 
home and abroad. Would the Wheat 
Board, like the Canadian Pool, feel itself 
forced under certain circumstances, to buy 
wheat futures in the attempt to maintain 
the price? Such a Board, with its capital 
and holdings of wheat, could be a very pow- 
erful factor on the grain exchanges, espe- 
cially during transitions from one trading 
month to another and when competition in 
cash trading tended to lag. Unmoved by the 
example of the Canadian Pool, we take it 
that an American Wheat Board would not 
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hedge receipts or sales and would not buy 
or sell futures primarily. It might decide to 
accept for liquidation the options of its cus- 
tomers; but it might, on the contrary, de- 
cide to decline such options and to make 
this a condition of sales at home and 
abroad. Continuity of policy on the part of 
the Board would be essential, since the 
trades could not operate without it. It 
would need to be known specifically ex- 
actly what would be the policy of the Board 
in respect both of hedging receipts and 
sales and of trading in futures. Merchants 
and millers could not face the risks of 
forward transactions if there were a possi- 
bility that the Board at any time might de- 
termine to shift its position from non-hedg- 
ing to hedging, from non-trading in futures 
to trading, or vice versa, since the Board 
with its resources in money and wheat 
would constitute a potential juggernaut. 
These considerations would apply to trans- 
actions by co-operatives precisely as to a 
Wheat Board. 


THE PROBLEM OF WHEAT EXporTs 


The scheme under consideration implies, 
as we have seen, the segregation of the ex- 
portable surplus and its sale abroad for 
what it will bring, at prices considerably 
below the level of domestic prices. The 
plan would require the Wheat Board, not 
to take over the entire export business in 
wheat and flour, but to intervene at numer- 
ous points in the process. 

It is frequently assumed, in discussions of 
the proposal, that the exportable surplus is 
a definable entity and can be ascertained 
early in the crop year. This is far from the 
truth. Reasonably constant requirements 
for domestic flour consumption can perhaps 
be safely assumed. Seed requirements can 
be forecast within a small margin of error. 
But the inaccuracies in early forecasts and 
estimates of the crop, and variations in 
feed and waste from year to year, render it 
impossible even for experts to arrive at esti- 
mates of the exportable surplus except 
within a wide range.’ If this is true of the 


1During the current year, for example, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has maintained for several 
months an estimate of probable exports at 180-220 
million bushels. 
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crop as a whole, it is much more true of 
distinguishable fractions of the crop—hard 
winter, soft winter, durum, and Pacific 
wheats. Fortunately, the success of the 
Board would not depend solely upon the 
accuracy of its advance estimates of the 
exportable surplus, but it would need to be 
constantly improving these estimates, in 
the aggregate and in the separable frac- 
tions, as the season progressed, and to regu- 
late its export policy accordingly. Other- 
wise, for this reason, it might fail to pur- 
chase this wheat fast enough, or might push 
it out so fast that a special shortage of cer- 
tain types, grades, or qualities would arise. 
It must be borne in mind that we raise 
durum wheat primarily for export. 

The first function of the Wheat Board 
would be to get possession of the surplus 
wheats naturally destined for export, 
whether because of quality or of quantity, 
in amounts that would vary from region to 
region in different years. This would re- 
quire expert judgment, both in sizing up the 
positions of crops and in the early appraisal 
of millers’ requirements. The necessity of 
securing possession of the exportable sur- 
plus as early as possible would not neces- 
sarily imply early shipment into export 
markets; this would vary from season to 
season, in accordance with conditions in 
world trade in wheat. 

An efficient Wheat Board would recog- 
nize that a considerable fraction of the non- 
descript and lower-grade wheats ought not 
to be exported, but ought to be disposed of 
on the domestic feed market. Collecting the 
equalization fee on all wheat sold would in 
itself encourage farm feeding of low-grade 
wheat. To some extent in every year, these 
wheats, properly merchandised, could be 
sold for feed for lower losses, from the 
standpoint of the total operation, than 
would be incurred if they were exported. 
In order to do this, the Wheat Board would 
need to maintain a feed division in close 
touch with coarse grains and manufactured 
concentrates. Such selling of low-grade 
wheat would, of course, tend to depress the 
price of mill-feed and other concentrates 
and fix on flour the increase in the cost of 
wheat; but this, we assume, would be a 
desired result. 
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We take it that the Wheat Board would 
organize an export division or corporation, 
or, if it operated by indirection, would pro- 
mote the organization of such an agency by 
growers’ co-operatives. Some earlier bills 
specifically bestowed this power, and it is 
clearly implied in the pending bills. The 
export problem of the Board, in possession 
or control of practically the entire export- 
able surplus, and seeking to minimize losses 
on its sale, would be somewhat analogous 
to that of the Canadian Wheat Pool, but 
quite different, in several respects, from the 
problem of commercial exporters, who 
usually buy and sell almost simultaneously 
and carry no large stocks. Among other 
things, the Board’s export agency would 
search out special markets for white Pa- 
cific and durum wheats, and low-grade ex- 
portable wheats of all varieties. By keeping 
close contact with the markets for these 
special wheats, it might minimize the reac- 
tion of foreign prices on domestic prices. 

The organization of an export corpora- 
tion would not mean, however, that transac- 
tions through commercial exporters would 
cease. The war experiences with wheat 
control indicated the advisability of having 
private traders and official boards work 
side by side, in both exporting and import- 
ing countries. Arrangements would need to 
be perfected whereby losses on exports 
made by commercial exporters, up to cer- 
tain amounts per bushel, could be refunded 
by the Wheat Board. Commercial export 
houses would then purchase wheat on the 
open market in competition with American 
mils and with the Board itself. Their expe- 
rience and foreign contacts would often 
make it possible for them to carry through, 
at a profit to themselves, transactions that 
might not be practicable for the Board. The 
export of wheat is a highly specialized busi- 
ness; other things being equal, a Wheat 
Board ought to take advantage of expert 
trading talents, making use of them for the 
general good of the situation in return for 
reasonable profits accruing to exporters. It 
might, indeed, prove practicable and ad- 
vantageous to have.some export of wheat 
done on agreed terms through commercial 
houses, amounting to a commission busi- 
ness. In some years the export problem 
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would be relatively easy, as was the case 
during 1925-26; in other years it would be 
very difficult. A Wheat Board might have 
to decide between the undesirability of a 
huge carryover of export wheats and a 
forced sale abroad at collapsed prices that 
would involve unanticipated inroads on the 
equalization fund. Under such circum- 
stances, it would be a disadvantage to have 
the export of wheat completely centralized. 

The export program of the Wheat Board 
would be necessarily related to the export- 
ing periods of competing surplus-producing 
countries. The Board could not be gov- 
erned by wheat growers’ predilections for 
“orderly” marketing. As a rule, it would be 
the wisest policy to get the exports from the 
hard winter-wheat belt out of the country 
before the spring wheats are ready for mar- 
ket. This would often give the best price, 
as well as reduce costs, clear the markets, 
and simplify the later domestic situation. 
Whenever the course of collection of ex- 
port wheat was not identical with the 
course of export, storage charges would of 
course be involved. In order to take ad- 
vantage of transient opportunities that arise 
in world markets, it would be necessary to 
have some export wheat lying in positions 
adjacent to ports. Storage on farm and in 
country elevators is cheap, while storage in 
terminal ports is expensive; but a saving by 
use of country storage might be overbal- 
anced by loss of an export opportunity. The 
more the export of wheat were centralized 
in one organization, the more complex the 
problem would become.' 

The Pacific region (Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon, California, Utah, Nevada, and Ari- 
zona) stands geographically detached, yet 
the Wheat Board could not handle the sur- 
plus problem of this region without coming 
into contact with the operations east of the 
Rocky Mountains. This region regularly 
imports premium hard wheat from Kansas 
and Montana and considerable flour as well. 
Nevertheless, it exports a much larger pro- 
portion of its wheat crop than does the rest 


‘Cf. U.S. Department of Commerce, “Methods of Mer- 
chandising American Wheat in the Export Trade” and 
“Seasonal Aspects of Wheat Exporting” by Theo. D. 
Hammatt, Trade Information Bulletins Nos. 183, 185, 
and 350, February 1924 and May 1925, respectively. 
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of the country, considered as a unit. The 
exports of wheat and flour go predominat- 
ingly to users of soft wheat, especially in 
the Orient. Under present conditions, the 
terminal price of wheat in the Pacific region 
tends to stand relatively below terminal 
prices in the rest of the country. A Board 
could bid up the price of wheat to the point 
at which Canadian wheat would enter via 
Vancouver or elevator-run eastern wheat 
and flour would flow across the Rocky 
Mountains. There would ordinarily be a 
wide margin between the point to which the 
domestic price could be driven and _ the 
world price at which the surplus wheat and 
flour could be sold. Export losses, there- 
fore, would be disproportionately heavy. If 
these were merged in those for the entire 
country and the same equalization fee were 
levied, a powerful stimulus to expansion of 
wheat acreage in this region would be 
given. On the other hand, if the Board 
could and did distribute these losses among 
the growers of the Pacific region alone by 
an equalization fee peculiar to this region, 
the growers would gain but moderately. 
Since there is practically no hedging of 
wheat or flour in the Pacific region, trad- 
ing operations there would not be greatly 
affected. The Pacific region would be an 
ideal place to set up export corporations, 
for wheat and flour. The real problem of 
the Board would be to decide whether the 
region should be merged with the entire 
country or given separate treatment. 
Whether the Wheat Board functioned di- 
rectly or through a representative wheat 
growers’ co-operative or group of co-opera- 
tives, it is natural to assume that it would 
endeavor to establish intimate working re- 
lations with the Canadian Pool. The latter 
has already undertaken to establish con- 
tacts with the wheat pools of the United 
States and Australia, and, we understand, 
has also endeavored to come into touch 
with wheat exporters in Argentina. The 
broad objective is to co-ordinate the export 
programs of the several countries in order 
that they shall be operated with a view to 
stabilizing and supporting the world price. 
While the Canadian Pool might regard it 
as advantageous to have a working under- 
standing with an American wheat grow- 
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ers’ co-operative association, under existing 
conditions, it is not certain that it would 
be eager to have a working agreement with 
a governmental Wheat Board under the 
conditions in contemplation. The crux of 
the situation would lie in the tendency to- 
ward increased acreage. Within the Do- 
minion, the Canadian Pool faces a tendency 
to expansion of wheat acreage and produc- 
tion—with sequential depression of world 
prices—and a rise of land values involving 
higher land charges. This tendency is 
strengthened, as in Argentina and Aus- 
tralia, by the fact that national interests 
seem to require expansion of population, 
production, and exports, in order to balance 
the international account and provide new 
foreign capital for domestic development. 
Though the Pool has made no attempt to 
control wheat acreage, its interests (i.e., 
the direct interests of present members) are 
clearly opposed to any substantial stimulus 
to domestic wheat production. Much more 
contrary to its interests, and to those of the 
Canadian wheat grower, would be the rapid 
expansion of wheat production and exports 
in other countries. 

Now, while it would not be the intention 
of the Wheat Board to expand the exports 
of the United States, it does not seem to us 
open to question that expansion would be 
the inevitable result of an administratively 
successful application of the equalization 
fee. (See below, pp. 220-231.) If so, the 
proposed scheme would involve a stimu- 
lated competition with Canadian wheat in 
world markets on an artificial basis, for our 
exports would admittedly be sold for what 
they would bring. Quality considered, the 
remnant of the American crop competes 
with the bulk of the Canadian crop; the 
larger the remnant, the heavier the com- 
petition. While, therefore, the Canadian 
Pool would like to see a wheat growers’ 
organization succeed in the United States, 
it is doubtful how far it could go in subordi- 
nating its export policy, designed to increase 
the price of Canadian wheat, to co-ordina- 
tion with an American policy of which the 
successful outcome would tend to be to 
lower the world price of wheat and sequen- 
tially the Canadian price. In other words, 
class solidarity and current merchandising 
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interests would tend to bring two organiza- 
tions together; but national competition and 
long-run considerations would tend to keep 
them apart. 

In any event, there is no early prospect 
of a high degree of co-ordination of the ex- 
porting interests of the great wheat-export- 
ing countries—Canada, the United States, 
Argentina, Australia, and Russia—such as 
would constitute a virtual monopoly of 
world export trade in wheat on behalf of 
the growers. Even the approach of such a 
consummation would provoke the defensive 
organization of co-ordinated import monop- 
olies such as were created during the war 
and as are contemplated in the program of 
the British Labour Party. In the near fu- 
ture, at least, the export problems of the 
Wheat Board would be simplified by the 
development of the Canadian and Austra- 
lian pools, but they would not necessarily 
be easier to solve. 

In pre-war years it was customary for 
European importing countries to import 
wheat in advance of their needs and to 
carry large stocks. This enabled these 
countries not only to secure, by suitable 
blending, the most effective use of their 
domestic wheats, but also to play the sur- 
plus-producing countries off against one 
another. In years of short world crops, the 
international market tended to be a sellers’ 
market, and in years of normal or large 
crops, to be a buyers’ market; but in the 
majority of years the trading advantage 
lay with the importing countries. Since the 
war this condition has been altered, partly 
because of financial stringency, high inter- 
est rates, and high carrying charges in Eu- 
rope, and partly because of a succession of 
years in which the world market favored 
wheat buyers. 

The present tendency is for the import- 
ing countries to carry moderate or low 
stocks, and for the exporting countries to 
hold the great bulk of trading surpluses. If 
these surpluses are moderate, and are ef- 
fectively handled, this means that competi- 
tion between European importing countries 
is stimulated, and that they must, through- 
out the season, seek out particular imports 
in order to make the best use of their do- 
mestic wheats. The Wheat Board, like the 
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Canadian Pool, would naturally be inter- 
ested in maintaining this situation, by feed- 
ing out the shipments and restraining the 
building up of stocks in importing countries. 
But this would require the skilful formu- 
lation and the judicious and temperate 
execution of an export policy, with close 
knowledge of import requirements, Russian 
export probabilities, and crops in the South- 
ern Hemisphere; otherwise the Board 
would find itself holding back wheat while 
other countries were selling out. If, how- 
ever, export surpluses were large and car- 
ryovers tended to accumulate in export 
countries, the importing countries could 
easily afford to follow a waiting policy, and 
count upon the competition of even great 
exporters such as the Wheat Board and the 
Canadian Pool to keep down wheat prices. 

Would the proposed double standard of 
marketing be construed abroad as a “dump- 
ing,” such as is made subject to reprisal 
under our law? It requires little stretch of 
the imagination to infer that some foreign 
governments would regard the operations 
of the Wheat Board under the scheme as 
inconsistent with the spirit and possibly 
the letter of Section 303 of the Fordney- 
McCumber Act and of Sections 201 and 
202 of the Emergency Tariff Act of 1921 
that were not repealed when the Fordney- 
McCumber bill was enacted. If the results 
of the operation were to raise domestic 
prices, not to lower export prices but to 
leave them where they would have been 
without the enactment of the measure, pro- 
testing foreign countries would find diffi- 
culty in making out a case for complaint on 
the score of dumping. Indeed, the Board 
might make the rejoinder that through cen- 
tralized export control the prices of Ameri- 
can wheats on world markets’ would be 
advanced, rather than reduced, under the 
operations of the scheme. In view of the 
complexities and technicalities, however, 
protesting countries might contend that 
what appears to us to be a raising of do- 
mestic prices over export prices might be 
construed as a lowering of export prices 
under domestic prices. Foreign govern- 
ments might feel themselves provoked into 
the establishment of countervailing duties 
against what they could profess to regard 
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as dumping; indeed, other restricting or 
penalizing devices might be contrived, more 
probably applied to flour and flour prod- 
ucts than to wheat. Such retaliations would 
have the effect of increasing the loss on 
exports per unit, or diminishing the volume 
of exports, or both. Would such legislation 
provoke Dominion preference in the Brit- 
ish Empire? Would it lead to preferential 
treaties—for example, between Italy and 
Argentina? Naturally the interests of im- 
porting foreign countries would be opposed 
to those of exporting foreign countries, in 
their interpretation of the workings of such 
marketing control upon the part of the 
United States. In each importing country 
the agrarian interests, opposed to stimulat- 
ing exports from exporting countries, would 
be in conflict with the industrial classes 
seeking food imports at the lowest costs. 
The outcome of such political agitations, 
varying from country to country, is impos- 
sible to predict. The political and commer- 
cial reactions of European countries might 
be intensified by the fact that we are a 
creditor country. Some countries would not 
confine themselves to the question of direct 
injury; they would seek to establish the in- 
consistency of the position for future use 
as a precedent. If we can maintain two 
price levels for wheat, why should not an- 
other country have two price levels for 
steel? These are some of the larger ques- 
tions involved in the export problems that 
would be created by the proposed measure. 


THE PROBLEM OF FLOUR EXPORTS 


The export of flour would involve numer- 
ous and varied problems, among the most 
difficult confronting a Wheat Board. To a 
considerable extent, importing countries 
desire both wheat and flour; beyond this, 
however, there are special markets for 
each. Wheats are in a certain sense more 
fluid than flour in channels of export, but 
some countries regularly tend to import 
flour rather than wheat. There are more or 
less continuous difficulties in securing pro- 
portional ocean freight rates for wheat and 
flour, since flour is shipped in parcels while 
wheat shipments may be parcels or cargoes. 
To some extent, export flours come from 
different wheats than are milled at home 
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for domestic consumption; but broadly con- 
sidered, part of the flour ground from each 
bushel of wheat in many large merchant 
mills goes to export. The exports of flour 
are largely confined to certain regions—to 
certain countries of Europe, the Levant, 
Central America, South America, the West 
Indies, and the Orient. To some extent, de- 
mand in these markets is influenced by 
quality considerations; but to a substantial 
degree volume of trade is dependent on 
merchandising practices as well as on price. 

During the war it was governmental 
policy to favor export of flour over wheat, 
and probably the same policy would also 
appeal to a Wheat Board operating under 
the plan proposed. In favor of the export 
of flour are urged the retention of mill feed, 
the importance of the added value of manu- 
facture in the international account, and 
the employment of labor and capital in 
flour mills and in the industries contrib- 
uting accessories, though all of these ad- 
vantages may be secured at invisible costs 
overbalancing the obvious gains. More- 
over, American flour mills have established 
markets abroad that ought to be main- 
tained in the interests of wheat growers 
themselves, since a wheat and flour export 
market is broader than a wheat export 
market. On the other hand, it is safe to 
say that in time of peace the promotion of 
flour exports would meet with much more 
resistance from European importing coun- 
tries, through tariffs and reprisals, than the 
promotion of wheat exports. It is a com- 
mon practice of importing countries to 
maintain relatively heavier duties on flour 
than on wheat. Peace conditions would be 
far different from war-time conditions, and 
measures adopted to protect domestic mill- 
ing industries abroad would, in many coun- 
tries, effectually checkmate efforts of the 
Wheat Board to promote exports of flour 
rather than of wheat. 

Whenever domestic wheat prices rise out 
of line with Canadian wheat prices, the cost 
of American flour rises above the cost of 
Canadian flour and makes export difficult 
or impossible. Under such circumstances, 
mills in position so to do would grind Ca- 
nadian wheat in bond for export of flour, 
and this might be stimulated under the 
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operation of an equalization fee. Under the 
proposed operations of a Wheat Board, the 
domestic price would be driven so far above 
the Canadian price as to make impossible 
the export of flour from domestic wheat, 
in competition with Canadian flours or 
with American flours milled in bond from 
Canadian wheat. In order to correct this 
situation, the equalization fee, if paid at the 
mills, should be automatically refunded 
without loss to mills, on proof of export of 
flour. Beyond this, however, it would be 
necessary for the mills to receive a rebate 
of at least such an amount as would offset 
the disadvantage to them, as competitive 
flour exporters, caused by raising domestic 
wheat prices. 

The computation of this remission would 
be an inherently difficult problem, both 
from the standpoint of equity to growers 
and millers and because of difficulties in 
administration. By what accounting is to 
be determined the loss, as related to export 
price, suffered by mills by reason of the 
elevated domestic price? If the Wheat 
Board were to export wheat on its own ac- 
count, the books would show the loss; if a 
merchant were to export wheat, his books 
would show the margin between price of 
purchase and price of domestic sale, though 
the question of proper expenses and profits 
would need to be settled by agreement. But 
with the export of flour, in consideration 
of the demonstrable fact that conversion 
charge, overhead, relation to capacity out- 
put, expenses of management and sale, and 
profits vary from mill to mill and from re- 
gion to region, the adjudication of the losses 
on export of varying fractions of flour in 
actual transactions would be a very difficult 
matter. Yet upon such adjudication, upon 
advance agreements governing such trans- 
actions, would depend the success of the 
Board in maintaining minimal flour ex- 
ports, to say nothing of expanding flour 
exports. We have some export trade in 
macaroni, biscuit, and other manufactured 
wheaten goods; this trade also would claim 
exemption from loss on the basis of adjust- 
ment for wheat flour content. 

The simplest procedure would be for the 
Board to undertake no export of flour di- 
rectly, but merely to assist millers and ex- 
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porters through agreements whereby some 
equitable procedures were established for 
lifting from the mills all costs and liabilities 
directly and indirectly arising out of the 
elevation of domestic price above Canadian 
price, leaving mills relatively in the same 
position in respect of competition with 
Canadian mills in foreign markets that they 
occupied prior to the legislation. Once such 
an equitable working agreement were es- 
tablished, the volume of export of Ameri- 
can flour would depend upon regional 
availability of wheats, freight rates, manu- 
facturing efficiency, and merchandising 
ability, as is the case at present. Probably 
flour millers as a class would prefer this 
type of procedure, since it would avoid the 
largest number of incalculable elements. 
Surveying war experiences at home and 
abroad, one observes two supplemental pro- 
cedures that might seem to be applicable, 
if desired, under certain safeguards. The 
Grain Corporation accepted all flour of- 
fered to it on the basis of an agreed con- 
version charge and accounting, and these 
flours were largely disposed of in foreign 
markets, in the main on long-term credits. 
A Wheat Board could also offer this option 
to the mills, though it would have to sell for 
prime commercial paper. Such an arrange- 
ment would enable flour mills in certain 
regions to export flour virtually on a com- 
mission basis, and to find through the 
Wheat Board avenues for export which 
they could not develop and maintain com- 
petitively. Some mills would prefer a risk- 
less operation for export trade on small 
profit to grinding at low capacity in a risk- 
ful competitive struggle. Unless carefully 
safeguarded, however, this would lead to 
inequities. These flours would appear in 
export trade in competition with the flours 
of other mills exported under private initia- 
tive, not on a commission basis, but merely 
with adjustment for remission of equaliza- 
tion fee and losses on higher domestic 
wheat price. Depending upon the agree- 
ment, this competition might become in- 
equitable to the mills which were carrying 
the merchandising responsibility of their 
own exports. In particular, it might lead to 
the supplanting of trade-mark brands, in 
certain established markets, by flours manu- 
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factured on a commission basis and de- 
livered to the Wheat Board. If, however, 
this practice were confined to flours ground 
from unrepresentative and mediocre wheats 
in themselves destined to export as wheat 
or flour, it would have less effect upon the 
status of standard American flours abroad. 

Secondly, the Wheat Board might make 
contracts with mills to grind for export 
markets low-grade flours out of mediocre 
wheats destined for export, these to be em- 
ployed for penetration into new countries. 
If 50 million bushels of wheat, even if me- 
diocre wheat, could annually be taken from 
the world market, this would relieve pres- 
sure on the world price. If, now, the flour 
from this wheat could be sold in out-of- 
the-way places where it would exert little 
or no pressure on the world flour price, a 
net gain in terms of price might be achieved 
and, in addition, new markets might be 
created. These advantages might overbal- 
ance the direct loss on the flour sold. More- 
over, in Central and South America and in 
the Orient there are consumption outlets 
whose absorptive power depends directly 
on price. Flour consumption there might 
be expanded if flour were aggressively 
merchandised at a low price. This would 
represent in part a promotional venture by 
the Wheat Board, for which the sole justi- 
fication would lie in the removal of the 
wheat as a depressing influence on the 
world price. If such an arrangement were 
carefully devised and executed, it could be 
carried through with minimal competition 
with existing flour exports. 

In some regions and for some kinds of 
wheat it might be wiser policy to cut the 
price of wheat to American millers for ex- 
port of flour than to dump the wheat on 
importing foreign countries. It is precisely 
for flours from lower-grade wheats that it 
might be possible to develop new markets in 
backward countries, which might produce 
higher net prices than could be achieved 
in selling those wheats for the lowest prices 
in Europe. Desirous of encouraging the ex- 
port of flour, the Wheat Board would need 
to be careful in dumping inferior wheats 
abroad not to accept such prices as would 
constitute cutting the price of American 
flours. Under all circumstances, a Wheat 
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Board would naturally endeavor to co-op- 
erate with flour mills in maintaining, if not 
expanding, the export of flour. 

The policies of the Wheat Board in this 
direction, as at other points, would natur- 
ally be determined from the standpoint of 
the weighted price for the crop, fairness 
to the milling interests, and the reduction 
of carryover of wheat and flour to the 
lowest practicable dimensions. Any partici- 
pation by the Board directly or indirectly 
in the export of flour, and particularly in 
procedures designed to enlarge the volume 
of wheat exported in the state of flour, 
would face the danger of creating regional 
disparities. It would be proper to contem- 
plate giving priority to export of flour over 
export of wheat only with the reasonable 
prospect of increasing thereby the weighted 
price for the crop of wheat. Even under 
the most favorable circumstances, it would 
be difficult to avoid the appearance of re- 
gional inequity, both as to wheat and flour. 


THE PROBLEM OF CARRYOVER 


We have seen that the Wheat Board, 
acting directly or indirectly, would at times 
own or control substantial stocks of wheat, 
and indeed of flour. The volume carried 
would vary, of course, with the size of 
crop, the rate of marketing, the rapidity of 
mill purchases, the rate of export, and vari- 
ous other considerations including the 
policy of the Board itself in respect to 
stocks, exports, and carryover. We have 
already intimated that the possession of 
control of considerable stocks during the 
course of the crop year would be in part an 
inevitable consequence of the policy of seg- 
regating the export surplus and driving 
up the domestic price. But how large the 
stocks should be at any time would depend 
upon whether the Board chose to magnify 
or to minimize its administrative problems. 
The larger the stocks, the larger would be 
the carrying charges and the risks to be 
faced, in particular the risks of radical de- 
clines in world prices; on the other hand, 
the easier it would be to operate smoothly 
and to restrict price fluctuations at home 
and even, through export sales, in world 
markets. The temper of the Board would 
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determine in which direction it would lean. 
We take it that the Board would seek to 
avoid huge accumulations but would be 
forced to build up large administrative 
stocks, during the period of rapid market- 
ing, which it could work down to moderate 
dimensions as the season progressed. 

But what should be the Board’s policy in 
regard to the carryover from one crop year 
to the next? Should it seek to clean up its 
stocks in each crop year, or count regularly 
upon holding large stocks at the close of 
each season, or undertake to carry over 
small stocks in certain years and large 
stocks in others? The first policy would be 
practically necessary if each season’s opera- 
tions were to be kept quite distinct; it would 
involve the smallest administrative risk; 
but it would often involve heavier obvious 
losses. The second policy would involve the 
largest carrying charges and administra- 
tive risks, and cause a different distribution 
of operating costs and losses between suc- 
cessive crop years; but it would tend to 
smoothness of operations. The third policy 
is the one most commonly contemplated, as 
conducive to stability of prices at the high- 
est weighted level over a period of years; 
but it implies the highest degree of admin- 
istrative genius and involves a huge specu- 
lation in cash wheat. 

It is frequently argued or assumed, not 
only by the advocates of the proposals 
under consideration but also by those who 
favor alternative measures, that the so- 
called farm surplus problems could be 
largely solved, and _ price stabilization 
achieved, merely by the process of varying 
the carryover. Throughout the hearings 
and debates on the subject of the agricul- 
tural surplus, emphasis has been placed on 
the fact that carryovers of grains are not 
additive, that successive surpluses do not 
accumulate but instead disappear. From 
the fact of the disappearance of surpluses 
the inference is sometimes drawn that, if 
surpluses were regularly under centralized 
control, the disappearance would occur at 
a notably higher weighted price level. It 
is sometimes implied that the net return per 
bushel of a large-surplus crop could be 
brought up to the level of the net return per 
bushel of a small-surplus crop.’ 
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The inferences are not well founded. 
Large surpluses indeed disappear, under 
uncontrolled conditions, but only at a lower 
price and through various avenues. In the 
case of wheat, it is an established experi- 
ence, both in surplus-producing and defi- 
ciency-importing countries, that disappear- 
ance (meaning total disposition) rises with 
larger crops and declines with smaller 
crops. In Europe the increased disappear- 
ance of the larger crop of wheat occurs 
both in city and country, but predominat- 
ingly in the country. This expanded dispo- 
sition consists of three fractions: (1) 
increased milling of wheat and use of flour; 
(2) increased feeding of wheat to domes- 
ticated animals and use in industries; and 
(3) increased waste. 

In several countries of Europe, in Central 
America and parts of South America, and 
in the Orient, to a substantial extent the 
consumption of wheaten flour rises with 
lower price and declines with higher price. 
Elsewhere this tendency is of minor im- 
portance. The increased use of wheat for 
animal feed that is associated with large 
crops and heavy surpluses is a common 
farm fact. More wheat is fed out of a large 
crop not only because of low price, but also 
merely because the supply is large. In addi- 
tion, large crops often have a heavy per- 
centage of lower grades, and with large 
crops these lower grades carry dispropor- 
tionate discounts, which directs them to- 
ward the channels of animal feed. At a 
lower price more wheat is used in distilla- 
tion and in other industries. The increased 
waste of a large yield begins in the act of 
harvesting and extends throughout the 
course of marketing; the stand of wheat is 
less efficiently and completely cut and gar- 
nered, the threshing is less carefully done, 
and the wastes and losses in storage are 
increased. The larger the carryover on 
farms and in country elevators, the heavier 
the losses due to vermin and deterioration. 

In a word, much of a large crop disap- 
pears in unremunerative directions. If, now, 
the Wheat Board should attempt to take 
this wheat and export it as flour-wheat or 


*The undertaking to make a large-surplus crop 
worth as much per unit as a small-surplus crop seems 
also to be implied in the Curtis and Crisp bills. 
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flour, this would lead to reduction in the 
price of flour abroad and expose flour to 
competition with cheaper cereals in many 
countries. Rather the Board might find it 
sounder policy in part to discourage the 
marketing of this wheat by means of ad- 
verse price differentials, in part to keep 
such wheat off the mill market by disposing 
of it on the domestic feed market, and in 
part to employ it in developing new mar- 
kets in backward countries where price 
considerations are primary. These measures 
might easily result in a higher weighted 
price than if the entire crop were sold to 
millers at home and abroad. In any event, 
it is clear that, except with a favorable con- 
juncture of a large domestic crop and a 
small world crop, the net returns per bushel 
of a large crop could not be expected to be 
brought up to the level of net returns per 
bushel of a small crop. 

There remains, however, the question 
whether the average returns over a decade 
might be enhanced by radical variations in 
carryovers. Behind this view lies the theory 
that a given volume of wheat, carried over 
from a year of large crop to a year of small 
crop, would not only be marketable at a 
higher price but would depress the en- 
hanced price of the short crop by less than 
it would improve the depressed price of the 
large crop.t The truth or falsehood of this 
attractive theory, in its various ramifica- 
tions, has not yet been convincingly demon- 
strated. Certain facts, however, must be 
borne in mind. In the first place, carrying 
wheat is not costless but expensive. Even at 
current prices the carrying charges for a 
year would not be less than 12-13 cents a 


1This point of view was implied by Congressman 
Williamson in a debate in the House of Representa- 
tives on May 6, 1926 (Congressional Record, p. 8768): 
“Statistics indicate that through a series of years 
production closely approximates consumption. In 
other words, there is no real surplus if you take it 
over a period of 5 to 10 years. That being true, the 
problem is to take the surplus in the long years and 
put it in storage and hold it until there is a sufficient 
demand to command a price which will give a reason- 
able profit to the American farmer.” It is to be ob- 
served that costs of storage are not considered. 

2A policy of storing wheat over more than one 
season would be practicable only if there were avail- 
able (as there is not at present) extensive storage 
space in vermin-proof warehouses in favorable loca- 
tions at country points. 
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bushel, and if shrinkage and deterioration 
were allowed for or insured against, the 
figure might easily run to 15 cents.? In the 
second place, large crops and short crops 
do not alternate; there may be a succession 
of large crops or small ones. Operation on 
this theory would often require carrying 
huge and perhaps increasing stocks for two, 
three, or more years. Hence even if the op- 
eration resulted in higher weighted prices 
for the wheat of a decade, it would not neces- 
sarily mean higher net returns. Moreover, 
the very existence of large stocks tends to 
operate as a price-depressant. The price of 
a new crop would not be the same in the 
face of a small carryover as in the face of 
a large one, even if the wheat were in strong 
hands. The carryover is often below av- 
erage in quality and tends to be predomi- 
nantly of two or three varieties. Clearly 
a heavy carryover of representative mill- 
ing wheats, such as Europe always needs 
for blending with domestic wheats, would 
involve much less risk than would be en- 
countered with a heavy carryover of soft 
white or durum wheats. Such tendencies as 
these would exist even under controlled 
marketing, and would complicate the dis- 
position of the carryover and its effect on 
price. Finally, the carrying of large stocks 
for more than a brief period would be a gi- 
gantic speculation, and it is safe to say that 
the Board would lose more confidence and 
prestige from speculative losses than it 
would acquire from speculative gains; and 
this would hold also for co-operatives. 

It is clear that the Wheat Board would 
be under considerable pressure to attempt 
to secure a higher level of prices by ma- 
nipulation of carryovers; but we venture to 
assert that the hopes of radical improve- 
ment by this device would in the long run 
prove illusory. It might well be the sound- 
est as well as the safest policy for the Board 
continuously to endeavor to hold carry- 
overs down to the smallest practicable di- 
mensions. Under the Board’s operations, as 
under present circumstances, it would pre- 
sumably be wisest for the Board, as a rule, 
to export the great bulk of the winter-wheat 
surplus (east of the Rocky Mountains) be- 
fore the new European crops are available 
for use, before the Canadian spring-wheat 
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harvest, and before much is known of the 
Southern Hemisphere acreage and crops. 

There is, of course, another side to the 
story in certain years. If the carryover were 
reduced to small dimensions by forced ex- 
port, that would relieve the price pressure 
on the domestic incoming crop. But the 
forcing of exports, through which a low 
domestic carryover might be attained, 
would tend to depress current world prices, 
this to be reflected back to the domestic 
price via the Canadian price and the grain 
exchanges. In any year the Wheat Board 
would be likely to wonder, whatever the 
course pursued, whether some other course 
might not have been better. The brief expe- 
riences of the Canadian Pool are already 
instructive. During the crop years 1924-25 
and 1925-26, the Canadian carryovers were 
relatively small; this condition facilitated 
the operations of the Pool. The carryover 
out of the present crop promises to be rela- 
tively large and the prospect of this carry- 
over acts as a continuous complication in 
the merchandising program of the Pool. It 
is particularly in connection with the carry- 
over that the judgment of a central board 
is in danger of securing an outcome less 
favorable to growers than one resulting 
from open trading. 

In any case, the Board would have to 
reckon with a carryover including several 
somewhat overlapping fractions: wheat on 
farms; in commercial or co-operative hands 
-—in country mills and elevators, in public 
and private terminal elevators, in transit, 
in city mills, and in port warehouses; and 
in possession of the Wheat Board in all po- 
sitions from country elevators to terminals. 
A portion of this carryover would consist 
of administrative stocks, i.e., stocks suffi- 
cient to maintain a continuous flow of 
wheat and continuous operation by the 
mills. Part of this would be under the con- 
trol of the Board; part in other hands. 
There are circumstances under which it 
would be advantageous to the Wheat Board 
if farmers would hold back wheat; but 
srowers would not do this without remu- 
neration, in fact or in prospect, and the 
Wheat Board could hardly afford to risk 
the uninsured or insured possession of 
wheat in farm storage. It is possible that 
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the Wheat Board could make agreements 
with country and city mills, upon an agreed 
basis with reference to prices in the suc- 
ceeding year, to increase their wheat stocks 
as of June 30. In any event the Board would 
need to be prepared to carry considerable 
wheat in the different regions, in positions 
selected on the basis of costs and availa- 
bility for movement. We infer that com- 
mercial grain traders would be disposed to 
let the Wheat Board “hold the bag” of the 
carryover, because the relations of the May 
to July and September futures usually hold 
little promise of profit. The more efficient 
the merchandising practices of the Wheat 
Board and the more rigorous the policy 
against a heavy carryover, the smaller the 
problem would be. 

Finally, the carryover would involve a 
price problem. If the price for the new crop 
were higher or lower than for the old crop, 
this would promise gain or loss on the car- 
ryover. If the risk lay with private holders, 
they would divest themselves of wheat dur- 
ing the spring when the promise of the 
winter-wheat crop and the preparation of 
the soil for the spring-wheat crop were fa- 
vorable. But if the prospects were for 
shorter crop and higher price, private hold- 
ers would tend to impound wheat and this 
might provoke a milling shortage, though 
the price influence of their actions would 
favor the succeeding operations of the 
Board. If the Board should believe it wise 
to avoid speculation and disturbance in the 
market connected with the period of transi- 
tion from one crop year to another, with 
varying prices in the two years, it might be 
found advantageous to offer an “up-set 
price” for the wheat in the carryover, as of 
June 1, based either on the price of the 
year or on the costs of holders. Further, it 
might indeed be found advantageous for 
the Board to offer a corresponding up-set 
price for the carryover of flour. However 
the policy might be determined, the transi- 
tion from old to new crop would inevitably 
involve difficulties. The physical storage, 
the costs, and the effective handling of the 
carryover in the interest of the weighted 
price of wheat, for both the outgoing and the 
incoming crops, would present problems of 
varying difficulty from season to season. 
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V. EFFECTS ON FLOUR 


We may now turn to the effects to be an- 
ticipated from the operation of the scheme 
upon prices of flour, feed, and competing 
commodities, and to the reactions of con- 
sumers to the resulting increase in costs of 
living. As basis for the subsequent calcu- 
lations, we reason on our previous assump- 
tion that the price of wheat would be raised 
to 50 cents above the Canadian price; we 
further assume that, apart from the pro- 
posed measure, American prices tend to be 
10 cents above the Canadian prices. This 
would mean a net advance of 40 cents, to 
find expression in increased prices of milled 
products. 


EFFECT ON Prices oF FLOUR AND FEED 


The plan contemplates frankly a substan- 
tial increase in domestic prices of wheat 
products—indeed a greater increase than 
reaches the grower, because costs of ad- 
ministration and losses on exports are to be 
covered. The advocates of the measure see 
in this no injustice, but in part a redress of 
existing injustice, since it is urged that 
farmers have not had their fair share of the 
national income or prosperity; and in part 
a general benefit, since it is argued that the 
health, prosperity, and progress of the na- 
tion depend upon a radical improvement in 
the farmers’ status. With the soundness of 
these views we are not here concerned. 
Rather we seek to learn how the proposed 
measures, if adopted, would actually work. 

.Broadly speaking, the price of flour closely 
follows the price of wheat. Flour milling is 
sharply competitive. In recent years, at 
least, with a large excess of milling ca- 
pacity, the milling industry as a whole has 
earned no such profits as to give reason to 
expect that millers would absorb any part 
of the increase in wheat price. The mill 
price of flour rises and falls with fractional 
changes in the price of wheat. To make a 
barrel of long patent flour requires about 
five bushels of wheat. If, as we have as- 
sumed, the domestic price of wheat is raised 
40 cents per bushel, the miller must pay out 
an extra $2.00 for wheat for each barrel of 
standard flour. The figure would be smaller 
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for straight and clear flours.! For illustra- 
tive purposes, it will suffice to carry on the 
argument for long patent flour. 

The miller manufactures two things from 
wheat—flour and mill feed. He gets all he 
can for the screenings and mill feed; the 
remainder of the cost he must recover in 
the price of flour. When the price of feed 
is high, he is in position to sell the flour for 
less—assuming that the price of wheat and 
other costs remain the same. To put it in 
monetary terms, it usually works out that 
whenever, with constant wheat price, the 
price of mill feed advances $1.00 a ton, the 
miller can reduce the price of flour about 
5 cents per barrel. It is a rough milling rule 
that a cent a bushel in wheat corresponds to 
5 cents a barrel of flour or $1.00 a ton of 
mill feed. 

In general, the price of mill feed in the 
northern states follows the price of corn. 
If corn goes up 10 cents per bushel, mill 
feeds go up about $3.00 per ton. If the 
Wheat Board were to raise the price of 
wheat 50 cents above the Canadian price, 
and the price of corn were raised 25 cents 
above the current price, such an increase in 
the price of corn would allow the price of 
mill feed to rise $7.50 per ton. Since the 
miller can lower his price of flour 5 cents 
per barrel for each $1.00 per ton increase 
in the price of mill feed, he could cut the 
price of flour by 35 cents if the price of 
mill feed went up $7.50 a ton. Therefore, 35 
cents of the extra $2.00 per barrel which he 
would have to pay for his wheat, could 
come back to him in the price of mill feed, 
if the price of corn were advanced 25 cents; 
this would leave $1.65 per barrel to be 
added to the flour price. 

However, there would be additional fac- 
tors making for increase in the price of 
flour. The miller’s investment in wheat 


1Clear flours are becoming less of a problem to 
millers, who are becoming more adept in separation 
and are able to make a longer extraction and still 
hold the ash down to bakers’ requirements. Bakers, 
furthermore, are perfecting their methods and now 
use long patents quite as they used to use short 
patents and, indeed, employ with success straight flour 
of not too high extraction. 
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would be increased, and he would have to 
borrow more money to do business. The 
cost of insurance would be raised. Every 
dollar advance in mill feeds increases the 
miller’s risk. The higher the miller sets on 
his cost card his anticipated returns from 
mill feed and the more credit he places 
against his flour expense, the greater risk 
he runs of not receiving the anticipated re- 
turns when the feed is actually sold. There- 
fore, when the price of mill feed rises, he 
must adjust his flour price to compensate 
for the increased risk in the higher price of 
feed. To take care of the various additional 
costs and risks, some 10 cents per barrel 
might be required. This would mean an 
addition of $1.75 to the mill price of flour 
as a consequence of raising the price of 
wheat 40 cents and corn 25 cents a bushel. 

If the proposed measures were not ap- 
plied to corn (or to corn-fed animals), 
raising the price of wheat might tend 
slightly to pull up the current prices of the 
coarse grains, except in the event of bumper 
crops. In any case, with short crops of 
coarse grains, the mill feed could carry part 
of the increased price of wheat; with large 
crops of coarse grains, it would fall largely 
or entirely on the flour. Mill feed competes 
also with concentrates from cottonseed and 
flaxseed, and corresponding reactions might 
occur in the event of large or small crops 
of these competitors. 

Suppose, however, that no direct raising 
of the price of corn and other coarse grains 
were contemplated or effected, but that 
the tactics were applied to derivative ani- 
mal products. How much the cash price of 
the coarse grains might rise, at points com- 
petitive with mill feeds and other concen- 
trates, in consequence of driving up the 
price of dairy products, beef, and pork, is 
wholly problematical. In each season there 
would be an exceedingly complex relation- 
ship. Initially, the mills would base their 
calculations on the assumption that the 
prices of competing coarse grains would 
rise little or not at all and that the price of 
flour would need to carry the entire load of 
increase of the price of wheat. With the 
experience of several seasons, they would 
know to what extent, if any, mill feed could 
carry a part of the load. 
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In any event flour, and not mill feed, 
would carry the great burden of the ad- 
vance in the price of wheat. This ap- 
parently accords with the views of wheat 
growers, to have the added price placed on 
consumers of flour and not on dairymen, 
to be added to the price of milk and butter 
fat. Since it simplifies the proposal and 
cannot be far wrong, we make the assump- 
tion that the increase in the price of wheat 
would appear quantitatively in the price of 
flour. Whether on family and bakers’ flour 
in like sums, is another question. Bakers 
buy flour cheaper than households. Just as 
now large bakers buy flour at cost, or below, 
because mills can make good the loss by 
higher prices to small bakers and the house- 
hold trade, so at the predicated higher price 
due to raising the price of wheat 40 cents 
per bushel, it is possible that the increase in 
price to householders would be larger than 
the increase in price to bakers. 

When the retailer sets the selling price 
of flour, he does so on the basis of a mark- 
up on his cost. If his mark-up is 20 per 
cent, when the price to the retailer is raised 
by $1.75 the price to the consumer would 
be raised by $2.10 per barrel.’ If, now, the 
full 40 cents per bushel of wheat applied to 
patent flour with 10 cents added for addi- 
tional overhead of mills and 20 per cent for 
retailers’ margin on the added price, this 
would amount to $2.52 a barrel. Some- 
where, then, between $2.10 and $2.52 would 
be the increase in the price of the barrel of 
patent flour to be expected from the ap- 
plication of an equalization fee contem- 
plating an increase of 40 cents per bushel 
in the price of wheat, depending on the 


*The retailer’s margin in selling flour is not uni- 
form in the trade. In some places it is 20 per cent of 
wholesale price, or more; in others it is 10 per cent; 
some retailers sell flour practically at cost. Twenty 
per cent margin is regarded as conservative. When 
prices are advancing, grocers may try to apply the 20 
per cent to the replacement price instead of to pur- 
chase price; when prices are declining they may try to 
cling to 20 per cent of purchase price instead of re- 
placement price. When retailers carry low flour stocks, 
it works out about the same either way. At higher 
flour price, some retailers would cut their percentage 
margin—for example, sell a barrel of flour for an 
operative profit of a dollar, whether the purchase price 
were $8.00 or $10.00. Broadly considered, it will be 
safe to infer that the retailers will not absorb any of 
the price increase, but will instead apply their cus- 
tomary percentage to the purchase price. . 
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price of corn and the other coarse grains. 
Let us take $2.50 per barrel as the out- 
side figure and use that. At first, millers 
and dealers would be inclined to exact the 
widest margin in order to play safe; later, 
when they were accustomed to the new 
system, competition might narrow the mar- 
gin somewhat. 

We have several times adverted to the 
desirability of working agreements between 
the Wheat Board and flour mills. Regional 
relations of wheat prices, variations in 
prices of different varieties, premiums and 
discounts for protein-content and flour 
yield, freight rate structures and relations 
of milling centers to population centers, dis- 
tribution of increased wheat price between 
flour and feed—these all, and other consid- 
erations, speak in favor of working agree- 
ments between the Wheat Board and flour 
mills. Appropriate agreements would sim- 
plify operations, promote continuity of pro- 
cedures, reduce friction and waste, and 
clarify trading practices. But these ar- 
rangements might easily involve, as they 
did during the war, more satisfactory mill- 
ing margins than have prevailed in recent 
years, with consequent influence on flour 
prices. 


EFFECT ON Cost oF LIVING 


The operation of the proposed scheme 
as applied to wheat would have certain ef- 
fects upon the cost of living, both directly 
through prices of flour and bakery prod- 
ucts, and indirectly through prices of other 
products and the redistribution of food ex- 
penditures. While certain statements may 
be made with confidence, on stated as- 
sumptions, it is impossible to make any 
predictions that would hold good over a 
series of years. The results would be differ- 
ent according as the scheme was applied 
to wheat alone or to corn, hogs, and other 
products as well; according to the reactions 
of wheat acreage and the subsequent effects 
upon world wheat prices; according to the 
relations between prices of wheat and other 
cereals, or between prices of cereals and 
other foodstuffs, on account of other fac- 
tors; and according to the degree of general 
prosperity of the country. 
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In the following discussion we disregard 
the influence upon the cost of living that 
would be exerted by the application of the 
scheme to other products than wheat; and 
we assume that the domestic price of wheat 
will be raised by 40 cents a bushel, that this 
increase would fall entirely on the price of 
flour, that millers would charge for the 
added use of capital in doing business at 
the higher price level, and that wholesalers 
and retailers would maintain their custom- 
ary margins. Let us take the added price 
as $2.50 per barrel. Whatever outcome to 
be anticipated at $2.50 a barrel would hold 
in general terms for $2.00 a barrel, if it 
should transpire that a portion of the price 
increase would be carried by mill feed and 
screenings and that the distributive trades 
would not increase their margins fully to 
correspond to the higher price level. 

So far as flour is purchased directly for 
final consumption in households, the in- 
creased price of flour would find direct ex- 
pression in a higher cost of living. Per head 
of population, more flour is purchased for 
household use on farms than in towns and 
cities, and flour purchases of farmers con- 
stitute a larger proportion of the cost of 
living than is the case with urban popula- 
tion. Farmers the country over, including 
wheat growers, would therefore experience, 
more heavily than the urban population, 
this direct increase in their living costs. So 
far as the urban population is concerned, 
the addition would fall more heavily upon 
the poorer classes, for these tend to pur- 
chase more flour than classes with higher 
incomes, and even the same flour purchases 
form a relatively larger fraction of their 
living costs. How far the laboring classes 
would bear the increase, and how far they 
would be able to shift it by securing higher 
wages on the basis of cost-of-living data, it 
is impossible to say. Some effort in this 
direction could be expected, but the oppor- 
tunity would be confined largely to the bet- 
ter-organized, better-paid wage earners, 
rather than the economic groups lower in 
the scale. On the grounds of equity, this 
method of distributing the burden of bene- 
fits to the wheat farmer is open to serious 
criticism, for the burden would fall most 
heavily upon those least able to bear it. 
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The effect of the increase in flour prices 
on the prices of bakery products would be 
more complicated. Commercial bakers pos- 
sess a considerable range of adaptation. 
They can modify their formulas to take 
some account of increases in flour prices. 
They can also reduce the flour content of 
the unit of sale. The pound loaf of bread 
must weigh a pound; but when the price 
of flour rises, by using somewhat stronger 
flour and adapting his processes, the baker 
can increase the number of loaves secured 
from the barrel of flour. The breakfast roll 
can be made a little smaller, the flour 
stretched a little in the individual price of 
pastry. The consumer might receive fewer 
flour calories, but he would not know it 
and would pay the same. In bakeries sup- 
plying the poorer section of the popula- 
tion, cheaper flours would find larger use. 

For other reasons, bread prices do not 
closely follow the price of flour. The cost 
of flour is only one of the items in the retail 
prices of wheaten goods; it is seldom over 
30 per cent of the retail price of bread and 
much less than that with most cakes and 
pastries. Competition is not effective in 
maintaining a close correspondence be- 
tween costs and prices. Bakers rarely 
change the price of bread except in even 
cents per loaf: they may put up the price of 
the loaf one cent when the cost has not 
risen fully one cent and they may postpone 
lowering the price one cent until the cost 
has fallen more than one cent; under stress 
of competition they may practice the re- 
verse. When the price of flour fell in 1921, 
the price of bakery products did not fall 
correspondingly; during the period between 
the decline in the price of wheat in 1921 
and the recovery of the price in 1924, bakers 
as a class made unusual profits. Since the 
rise in the price of wheat in the fall of 1924, 
this has not found corresponding reflec- 
tion in the retail prices of bakery products. 

Nevertheless, while it is true that tem- 
porary changes in the price of flour may 
not be reflected in prices of bakery prod- 
ucts, it is safe to infer that a substantial 
and sustained advance in flour prices would 
be passed on, though in part in ways not 
obvious to consumers and not susceptible 
of statistical measurement. Under present 
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circumstances there is no secure basis for 
the common assumption that the advance 
in flour prices would be absorbed, to any 
large extent, in the distributive process. 

If wholesale prices of flour to bakers 
were raised to the degree suggested above, 
the addition of customary margins by bak- 
ers and bread retailers would have much 
the same effect on the consumer as the 
increase of retail prices of flour by $2.50 a 
barrel. Bakeries supplying the middle- and 
upper-income classes would probably ab- 
sorb little or none of the increase and would 
pass it on to consumers. Bakeries supply- 
ing the lower-income classes, particularly 
in certain sections of the country, might 
absorb a part of the increase in one way 
or another. The consumer could hardly 
defend himself from elevated bakers’ prices 
by going back to home baking if retail flour 
prices carried the increase predicated. 

Public eating places, from the cheapest 
restaurants to the most expensive hotels, 
consume probably 10 per cent of the flour 
supply of the country. Part of their wheaten 
preparations they bake themselves, part 
they purchase. As a class, sweet baked 
goods are priced out of all proportion to 
the cost of flour in them. It is not to be 
expected that sales prices of wheaten foods 
in public eating places would be generally 
increased, per service portion, as a result 
of the contemplated increase in the price of 
flour. Rather, some economies in the use 
of flour might be practiced, the service of 
bread or rolls could be curtailed, the indi- 
vidual portions of bread, pastry, or other 
sweet baked goods reduced. The patrons 
would lose a few calories, to the delight of 
many of them if they were cognizant of the 
subtraction. In effect, though not necessa- 
rily in appearance, the greater part of the 
advance in cost of flour and baked goods, 
possibly all of it, would be passed on. 


PROBABLE REACTIONS OF CONSUMERS 


Now the average per capita consumption 
of flour is roughly a barrel a year, rather 
less than more. A price increase of $2.50 
per barrel would therefore mean an aver- 
age addition to living costs of about $12.00 
per family, unless there were a material 
reduction in flour consumption in conse- 
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quence of the increased price. What reac- 
tions of consumers to this increase are to 
be anticipated? 

As we have seen, there might easily be 
some slight contraction in flour use by com- 
mercial bakeries and public eating places, 
at least temporarily; but we should not ex- 
pect these to be pronounced or persistent. 
They would probably merely serve to make 
the advance in prices to the consumer less 
abrupt and less obvious. But what of the 
reactions of private purchasers of flour, 
bread, rolls, and sweet goods? Would they 
consume less of these products and more 
of other foods? 

In the present state of prosperity, we be- 
lieve the reaction would be so small as to 
be negligible. The level of income is too 
high, the standard of living too comfortable 
for this increase to be seriously felt by any 
large fraction of the population. In certain 
regions and in certain classes, less wheat 
flour and wheaten goods would be pur- 
chased, but we are skeptical of the develop- 
ment of any considerable degree of restric- 
tion so long as prosperity continues. 

If prosperity should decline, or hard 
times appear, the addition of $12.00 per 
year to the living cost of the statistical 
family would attract attention. But this 
would hardly react against wheat consump- 
tion. To some extent cheaper cereals would 
be substituted. Rye is considerably cheaper; 
but the consumption of rye appears to 
be relatively inelastic, particularly since the 
abolition of beer, and is confined largely to 
our north-European population. Substitu- 
tion with oat and barley preparations may 
be disregarded. In the South there would 
unquestionably be some replacement of 
wheaten products with corn products, and 
this might occur in the North and West, 
despite unpleasant recollections of war- 
time corn bread. Potatoes could be substi- 
tuted in years when they were cheap. But 
if the prices of other foodstuffs remained 
at present levels, wheaten foodstuffs would 
still be relatively cheap, even with the addi- 
tion of $2.50 per barrel of flour. The com- 
parable prices of meats, dairy products, 
and most vegetables are so much higher per 
calorie, that there would be no economies 
to be achieved by increasing the use of 
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these foodstuffs in replacement of wheat at 
the higher level. Practically speaking, only 
rye flour and corn meal would be cheaper 
in terms of calories on the table of the con- 
sumer. A naturally cheap food maintains 
or improves its position when income de- 
clines. If hard times should appear, the 
general effect would be, as always, to in- 
crease the consumption of cheaper foods, 
including cereals; and wheat, even at a 
higher price, would be expected to obtain a 
share in the increase. 

Should one anticipate indirect effects? If 
the cost of wheaten foodstuffs were to rise, 
this might tend to pull up the prices of other 
foodstuffs—a result that might be expected 
theoretically, but hardly lends itself to dis- 
cussion. If the prices of screenings and mill 
feed were to rise, this would operate in the 
direction of higher prices for eggs, poultry, 
and dairy products, again depending on 
adjustments between wheaten feeds and 
competing coarse grains and concentrates. 
Since, however, we incline to the view that 
the contemplated increase in the price of 
wheat would fall on flour and not on mill 
feed and screenings, these indirect effects 
may be disregarded. Yet others might at- 
tain appreciable importance. Expansion of 
wheat acreage would leave less acreage for 
coarse grains, leading to smaller crops; this 
would mean less for export and less for 
cash marketing off the farm, and conse- 
quently higher prices for the grains and 
their animal products. This would find ex- 
pression in increase of cost of living indi- 
rectly, to be added to that resulting directly 
from higher prices of wheat. 

The effective cost to the nation, and the 
distribution of it, may therefore be com- 
puted on the assumption of increase of 
outlay of $2.50 per person per year, and dis- 
regarding the question of heavier flour 
consumption on farms. We have a wheat- 
growing population of some 10 million. 
There are some 22 million of farm popula- 
tion who do not grow wheat. Living in 
country places of not over 2,500 inhabi- 
tants are some 14 million people. The re- 
maining urban population counts up to 
about 70 million. The gross increase in ex- 
penditures for higher-priced flour would be 
as follows, in round figures: 
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Wheat-growing population...... $ 25,000,000 
Other agricultural population... 55,000,000 
Country-town population....... 35,000,000 
Other urban population ........ 175,000,000 

Dotalepopulation aaa eee $290,000,000 


By hypothesis, the wheat-growing popu- 
lation receives the entire increase in the 
farm price of wheat, from which the 25 
million dollars representing their share in 
the increased price of flour would have to 
be subtracted to secure the figure for their 
net gain. If a merchandised crop of 780 
million bushels were to yield a net gain of 
25 cents per bushel (195 million dollars), 
this would mean that to secure an added net 
wheat-income of 170 million dollars (195— 
25) for 2 million wheat growers, the other 
agricultural population would pay 55 mil- 
lion dollars, the country-town inhabitants 
35 million, and the other urban population 
175 million—a total of 265 million dollars. 
Such calculations are indeed very rough, 
but the figures are suggestive of the way in 
which the burden might be distributed. 

Advocates of the equalization fee usually 
argue that the financial costs of the meas- 
ure would be borne by the growers, and 
oppose the policy of meeting these costs out 
of the national treasury. Their position has 
the merit of political expediency; there is 
some further justification in the fact that 
increases in the equalization fee, with larger 
crops, would operate in some degree to re- 
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strain increases in acreage. Nevertheless, 
as we have seen, it is quite untrue that the 
burden will be borne by the growers. The 
basic object is to enhance prices to growers. 
The full burden of the net increase in prices 
to growers, and a good deal more, is to be 
borne by domestic consumers, including 
farmer-consumers. If the burden imposed 
by the net increase in prices to growers 
were borne by the national treasury, it 
would merely entail a less rapid reduction 
in income taxes, the national debt, or both; 
and the burden would be smaller and far 
more easily borne than if it were borne by 
consumers of flour and bread. . 

In this discussion we have proceeded on 
the assumption that the persisting effect of 
the operation of the proposed measure 
would be to maintain wheat and flour prices 
substantially higher than they would other- 
wise be. In fact, this is not necessarily the 
way in which the measures would ulti- 
mately work out. Before saying our last 
word on the effects upon consumers, we 
must consider how wheat growers would 
react to the advance in price, and what 
subsequent effects upon wheat and flour 
prices, in world markets and at home, are 
to be anticipated. Expansion in wheat 
acreage, leading to enlargement of wheat 
surplus and consequent decline in the 
world price of wheat, would find expres- 
sion in a lower domestic price of wheat, 
with corresponding effect on flour prices. 


VI. EFFECTS ON ACREAGE, WORLD PRICES, AND THE AMERICAN FARMER 


The probable effects of the proposed 
Measures upon wheat acreage and the 
wheat grower, we consider here on the as- 
sumption made heretofore, namely that 
under the proposed measures domestic 
prices of wheat will be maintained at a 
level 50 cents above the Winnipeg price, or, 
let us say, 40 cents above the level of do- 
mestic prices that would otherwise prevail. 
What this would require in the way of 
tariff increases, and what the Board might 
accomplish if the tariff were to remain as 
at present, we must reserve for subsequent 
consideration.’ For the present, it is illumi- 
nating to proceed on the assumption stated. 
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There are grounds for asserting that such 
a price differential, and the assurance that 
it would be maintained in years of good 
crops and poor, even at some counterbal- 
ancing cost to wheat growers through the 
operation of the equalization fee, would 
stimulate material expansion in wheat 
acreage, and that this expansion would 
have important reactions upon wheat 
prices. The stimulus would be pronounced 
if the projected measures were applied, as 


* This is the subject of the following issue of WHEAT 
Strupies, March 1927, III, No. 5. 
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is proposed, to corn, hogs, and cotton; if 
they were applied to wheat alone, the stim- 
ulus would be substantially greater. In this 
connection the experience with high prices 
of wheat during the war is pertinent, and 
particularly the experience under guaran- 
teed wheat prices. 

Table 3 summarizes the official statistics 
on wheat acreage planted and harvested, 
_ for the crops of 1910-26, and the harvested 
acreage of other cereals (rye, oats, barley, 
and corn). Similar data for the wheat 
acreage of the major wheat regions are 
given in Table 4 (p. 222). These data do not, 
of course, enable us to separate price influ- 
ences from other factors. The acreage sown 
varies considerably from year to year, re- 
‘gardiess of price, because weather and soil 
conditions at the planting season either pre- 
vent the planting of the acreage intended 
or facilitate planting more than had been 
intended. The acreage harvested varies 
much more than the acreage sown, because 
of marked variations in acreage abandoned 
in different years. Especially in the Pacific 
region, the area planted to spring wheat de- 
pends partly upon whether conditions were 
favorable or unfavorable to fall sowing, 
and whether winter killing was light or 
severe. Statistical analysis of the factors 
determining wheat acreage shows that ac- 
tual prices or prospective prices in any one 
year are only one among several factors of 
importance. Nevertheless, it is impossible 
to obscure or explain away the effects of 
wheat price advances during the war in 
stimulating wheat acreage. 

The first impetus was given in the first 
year of the war, when the area sown to 
wheat increased from 54.7 million acres 
for the 1914 crop (itself a record figure, and 
substantially above the 5-year average, 
1910-14, of 52.4) to 61.6 million acres for 
the 1915 crop. So large was the resulting 
crop, and indeed the world crop of 1915, 
that price declines largely withdrew the 
stimulus. Even so the area planted for the 
crops of 1916 and 1917 was between 56 and 
57 million acres—larger than in any pre- 
war year; and only exceptionally heavy 
abandonment, in 1917, reduced the har- 
vested acreage of the crop of 1917 below 
pre-war levels. The guaranteed wheat price, 
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inaugurated in August 1917, affected the 
planting of the crops of 1918 and 1919. For 
the crop of 1918 some 65.2 million acres 
were planted, and despite heavier aban- 
donment than the average, the harvested 


TaBLE 3.—ToTaL WHEAT Crop oF THE UNITED 
STATES, PLANTED AND HARVESTED ACREAGE OF 
WHEAT, AND HARVESTED ACREAGE OF COARSE 
GRAINS, 1910—26* 


(Crop in million bushels; area in million acres) 


Winter Spring Total oe Ere 
wheat area | wheat] wheat area |Coarse| pre- 
Crop of | Total |—————_| area |————— grains | ceding 
wheat Har-| har- | Har- har- col- 
crop |Sown¢/v’st’d|vested |v’st’d|Sown?| v’st’d¢} umns 
1910... | 635.1} 31.7 | 27.3) 18.4 | 45.7 | 50.0 | 151.5 | 201.5 
1911... | 621.3 | 32.6 | 29.2} 20.4 | 49.5) 53.0 | 158.3 | 206.3 
1912... | 730.3 | 33.2 | 26.6} 19.2 | 45.8) 52.5 | 154.6 | 207.1 
1913... | 763.4) 33.3 | 31.7} 18.5 | 50.2 | 51.8 | 154.3 | 206.1 
1914... | 891.0] 37.2 | 36.0) 17.5 | 53.5 | 54.7 | 152.0 | 206.7 
A 
1910-14 | 728.2| 93.6 | 30.2 18.8 | 48.9| 52.4 | 158.1 | 205.5 
1915... |1025.8 | 42.4 | 41.3} 19.2 | 60.5) 61.6 | 157.5 | 219.1 
1916... | 636.3} 39.2 | 34.7) 17.6 | 52.3 | 56.9 | 157.8 | 214.7 
1917... | 636.7 | 88.4 | 27.3] 17.8 | 45.1) 56.2 | 173.5 | 229.7 
1918... | 921.4} 43.1 | 37.1] 22.1 | 59.2) 65.2 | 164.9 | 230.1 
1919... | 968.0} 51.5 | 50.5} 25.2 | 75.7} 76.7 | 150.6 | 227.3 
A 
1915-19 | 837.6 | 42.9 | 38.2/ 20.4 | 58.6| 63.3 | 160.9 | 224.2 
1920... | 883.0} 44.9 | 40.0} 21.1 | 61.1} 66.0 156.2 Pipe pe 
1921... | 814.9) 45.6 | 43.4] 20.3 | 63.7 | 65.9 | 161.2 | 227.1 
1922... | 867.6! 47.9 | 42.4) 20.0 | 62.3] 67.9 | 157.6 | 225.5 
1923... | 797.4) 46.1 | 39.5 | 20.1 | 59.7} 66.2 | 158.3 | 224.5 
1924... | 864.4! 39.7 | 35.6] 16.9 | 52.5} 56.6 | 154.0 | 210.6 
A 
1920-24 | 835.5| 44.8 | 40.2| 19.7 | 59.9) 64.5 | 157.5 | 222.0 
1925... | 676.4) 40.0 | 31.2] 21.0 | 52.2 | 61.0 | 158.3 | 219.3 
1926... | 832.3) 39.8 | 36.9| 19.6 | 56.5] 59.4 | 155.6 | 215.0 


* Official data of U.S. Department of Agriculture, from 
Agriculture Yearbook, 1925; Crops and Markets, Monthly 
Supplement, December 1924, 1925, 1926; and unpublished 
revised data furnished by the Department. 


« Preceding fall. 

°lIt is assumed that the amount of spring wheat planted 
equals the amount harvested. 

¢ Acreage of rye, oats, barley, and corn. 


area was 59.2 million acres, a larger area 
than in any previous year except 1915, when 
abandonment was small. For the crop of 
1919, the area sown was 76.7 million acres, 
nearly 50 per cent above the 5-year pre-war 
average, and the harvested area, after un- 
usually small abandonment, was 75.7 mil- 
lion acres, over 50 per cent above the 
pre-war average. The great bulk of this 
expansion was accomplished within two 


TABLE 4.—Wueat ACREAGE SOWN AND HARVESTED IN THE UNITED STATES, BY REGIONS, 1910—26* 


(Thousand acres) 


—S, 


Winter wheat area Spring Total wheat area Winter wheat area Spring Total wheat area 
VEC SS ae iwheat af6@ =————————— in 
Sown* |Harvested| harvested) Harvested; Sown? Sownt |Harvested| harvested| Harvested) Sown? 
Crop of Crop of |- 
Sorr Rep WinTER-WHEAT REGIONS Harp WrINTER-WHEAT REGION® 
INS oso 17,019 | 15,786 449 | 16,285 | 17,468 LOOK ett S62 | 8,949 646 9,595 | 12,508 
TOMA Gon 17,466 | 16,842 469 17,311 ||), 17,9854) 2021.3) 19955" | 69.543 680 10:223)9) 12,985 
AO Pca daec 16,966 | 12,289 455 12,744 | 17,421 1912...| 13.097 | 11,256 | 640 11,896 | 13,737 
S36 Gro ac 16,3812 | 15,854 452 16,306 | 16,764 1913...) 18,3855 | 12,545 | 695 13,240 | 14,050 
1OV4 See 17,251 | 16,948 403 17,3846 | 17,654 ee 5.5) RSS 15,827 659 16,486 | 17,190 
Average verage 
1910-14. | 17,0038 | 15,548 446 15,988 | 17,448 || 1910-14] 13,420 | 11,624 664 12,288 | 14,084 
TWH ogc 20,196 | 19,624 | 410 20,0384 | 20,606 || 1915...] 17,868 | 17,488 572 18,060 | 18,440 
IMGs ooo 18,2038 | 15,545 333 | 15,878 | 18536 || 1916...| 17,408 | 16,055 618 | 16,673 | 18,026 
UUs ces aie 18,496 | 15,293 513 15,806 | 19,009 1917...) 16,429: 9,230 757 9,987 17,186 
WK oe boc 20,1380 | 19,216 1,683 20,899 | 21,813 | 1918...] 19.549 | 14,759 | 1,089 15,848 | 20,638 
LODO eo 22,605 | 22,424 DEONT, 94 341 | QA Oo Nt ANOLON) 93°779 | 23:593 1,038 24,631 | 24,817 
Average Average | 
190 5-19. | 19,926 | 18,420 971 19,392 | 20,897 | 1915-19) 19,007 | 16,225 815 17,040 | 19,821 
IPAS oe ec 19,150 | 17,445 865 18,310 | 20,015 || 1920...] 21,187 | 18,757 693 19,450 | 21,880 
IPAs cout 17,960 | 17,561 528 18,089 | 18,488 || 1921...) 23,057 | 21,688 651 22,334 | 23,708 
RPS are 18,841 | 18,205 372 18,577 | 19,218 1922...| 24,064 | 19,544 663 20,207 | 24,727 
IOP Bio o.65 18,860 | 17,897 265° | 18,162 | 19,125 Pe oo IP PRS |] TY Ges! 774 17,997 | 23,206 
NOPE coe 15,888 | 12,779 135 12,914 | 15,973 1924...| 19,104 | 19,018 484 19,502 | 19,588 
Average | Average 
1920-24. .| 18130 | 16,777 | 433 | 17,210 | 18,563 || 1920-24 21,969 | 19,245 | 653 | 19,898 | 22,622 
| 
LOAD sere s 13,611 | 12,600 188 12,788 | 18,799 || 1925...| 21,587 | 16,168 |—~ 480 16,648 | 22,067 
SPAS ops 13,185 | 12,687 265 12,952 | 18,450 || 1926...| 22,552 | 20,455. 497 20,952 | 23,049 
PaciFic REGION’ Harp SPRING-WHEAT REGIONS 
HGH. 63 oc 2,556 2,403 1,692 4,095 4,248 WM ens « 222 191 15,565 | 15,756 | 15,787 
OMe rene: 2,659 2,524 1,787 4,311 4,446 LOT 268 253 17,445 | 17,698 | 17,718 
LOD eS 2,638 2,519 1,786 4,305 4,424 LOLA 528 | 507 | 16,362 | 16,869 | 16,890 
ODS eeu 2,899 2,630 1,563 4,193 4,462 JSS. S. 708 | 670 | 15,775 | 16,445 | 16,483 
OU AT eects 2,689 2,593 1,302 3,895 3,991 O14 ee eeOS7 ein 645 15,169 | 15,814 | 15,856 
Average Average 
1910-14 2,688 2,534 1,626 4,160 4,314 1910-14 483 453 | 16,063 | 16,516 | 16,546 
OM Sie rncusys 3,231 | 3,111 1,314 4,425 4,545 OMS eee LG 1,085 | 16,865 | 17,950 | 18,001 
OWG er ceca 2,575 2,274 1,571 3,845 4,146 UUs oo] IAISS 8385 | 15,085 | 15,920 | 16,144 
OR eee sf ZABYAL 1,872 | 2,347 4,219 4,668 OT een nel tt oe SO2 14,215 | 15,077 | 15,328 
OT Seeeeen 2,399 2,244 2,875 5,119 5,274 1918...| 1,048 | 911 | 16,404 | 17,315 | 17,452 
O19 Mere 3,888 3,700 2,433 6,183 6,321 IME as | ADL CGC 19,812 | 20,589 | 21,023 
Average Average | 
1915-19. .| 2,883 2,640 2,108 4,748 4,991 1915-19]° 1,118 | 894 16,476 | 17,370 | 17,590 
19208 ee 8,658 3,179 2,495 | 5,674 6,153 INPAN Se 866 685 17,074 | 17,709 | 17,940 
IMP Als ase 3,823 3,543 2,106 5,649 5,929 EOD bere. 785 627 16,997 | 17,624 | 17,782 
OPP 6 Got 3,870 | 93,637 2,141 5,778 6,011 192250.) L155 972 16,783 | 17,755 | 17,938 
MOOS ercters 3,736 3,549 2,142 5,691 5,878 || 1923...| 1,075 849 16,960 | 17,809 | 18,085 
TODA er ate 3,912 2,963 1,228 | 4,191 O20 LO 24a, 895 896 15,082 | 15,928 | 15,927 
Average | | || Average 
1920-24. .} 3,800 3,374 | 2,022 5,397 5,822 1920-24) 955 | 796 16,569 | 17,365 | 17,524 
M925e7.. 3,705 1,912 2,933 4,845 6,638 1925... j 1,053 504 | 17,420 | 17,974 | 18,473 
IPA coos 3,163 3,019 2,104 5,123 5,267 19268 899 752 16,747 | 17,499 | 17,646 


*Sources and footnotes a and b as given under Table 3, p. 221. 
¢ Maine, Vermont, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, “Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado, New 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Mis- Mexico. 


souri, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North *Idaho, Utah, Arizona, Nevada, Washington, Oregon, 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- California. 


bama, Mississippi, and Arkansas. ’ Minnesota, the Dakotas, Montana, Wyoming. 
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years of guaranteed wheat price, and when 
no assurance was given that the policy of a 
guaranteed price would be maintained in- 
definitely, or that ordinary economic condi- 
tions would hold prices at some such level. 
The appeal to patriotic motives certainly 
exerted some supplementary influence, 
though it is safe to infer that this was sec- 
ondary to the price guaranty. 

The war expansion took place in all re- 
gions, and involved a net addition to the 
acreage devoted to the principal cereals. 
As shown by the final column in Table 3, 
the area sown to wheat plus the area har- 
vested in rye, barley, oats, and corn' rose 
from 206-207 million acres in 1911-14 to 
230 million in 1917 and 1918. In the years 
of guaranteed wheat price, the wheat acre- 
age expanded in part at the expense of 
other cereals. The harvested acreage of 
coarse grains reached its peak in 1917. In 
the two following years, when the guaran- 
teed price stimulated wheat acreage, the 
acreage in coarse grains receded greatly, 
declining in 1919, when the wheat acreage 
reached its peak, to the lowest level of the 
period. In the two following years, when 
the wheat acreage planted declined by 
about 11 million acres from the 1919 peak, 
coarse-grain acreage rose by almost the 
same amount. Since 1921, the coarse-grain 
acreage has tended downward, and the sum 
of wheat acreage sown and coarse-grain 
acreage harvested has fallen below 220 mil- 
lion acres in the last three years. 

In the soft winter-wheat region the war 
expansion involved in part the utilization 
of idle land in farms, and in part a tem- 
porary diversion from other crops. It is in 
this region that the most pronounced con- 
traction in wheat acreage has occurred 
since the war. Doubtless the high level at- 
tained in 1919 could not have been main- 
tained without disturbance to established 
rotations, but the decline since 1920 repre- 
sents more largely the diversion to other 
crops and the lapsing of cultivated acreage 
into pasture. In the past three years the 


1This gives a figure somewhat too high for the 
acreage devoted to these cereals, for part of the aban- 
doned winter-wheat acreage is sown to other cereals. 
But the harvested acreage would give too low a figure 
for the acreage devoted to the five cereals. 
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wheat acreage in the soft winter-wheat belt 
has been considerably below pre-war levels. 

In the hard winter-wheat region there 
occurred the greatest expansion in wheat 
acreage during the war, both absolutely and 
relatively, and the smallest relative con- 
traction since the war. In part this expan- 
sion was merely a continuation of pre-war 
trends. It represented largely the bringing 
of new lands into cultivation, though in 
Oklahoma, Texas, eastern Kansas, and Ne- 
braska there was some expansion at the 
expense of other crops and some subse- 
quent contraction in their favor. But most 
of the new lands brought under wheat have 
remained in wheat, and additional range 
land is annually being plowed for wheat. 

In the hard spring-wheat area expansion 
was moderate, except in 1919, but the acre- 
age has remained on a slightly higher level 
than before the war, since new lands 
brought under cultivation in North Dakota 
and Montana have overbalanced contrac- 
tion in Minnesota and South Dakota. In 
the Pacific region a noteworthy expansion 
occurred in 1918 and 1919, and despite re- 
cessions from the high level of 1919, the 
acreage remains considerably larger than 
before the war. 

In a word, the war experience shows 
that, given a price stimulus of sufficient 
weight, wheat acreage can quickly be ex- 
panded, in part by utilizing farm land not 
otherwise in cultivation, in part at the ex- 
pense of other crops, in part by bringing 
new acreage under cultivation. The post- 
war experience shows that, when the price 
stimulus is removed, contraction of acreage 
is difficult and painful, except so far as it 
represents reversion to other crops after 
one or two years’ diversion to wheat; also 
that the continued cultivation of lands 
brought under wheat as a result of a high 
price stimulus operates as a price-depress- 
ing factor of major importance. It is not 
sufficiently realized to what extent the 
wheat production from these new lands, 
chiefly in Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, and Montana, is responsible for the 
magnitude of our wheat-surplus problem. 

What now are the present possibilities of 
expansion of wheat acreage? On this sub- 
ject one hears extreme statements from 
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both sides. Partisan proponents of the 
equalization fee sometimes argue as though 
untilled arable soil were no longer to be 
found and American agriculture were so 
rigidly diversified that no new acre of 
wheat could be planted except at the ex- 
pense of some other crop and with dis- 
astrous effect on established rotations. This 
does not square with war expansion. It is 
largely east of the Mississippi that wheat 
growing is set in a system of rotation, but 
even here expansion occurred during the 
war. West of the Mississippi, wheat is 
either one of several cash crops in a loose 
rotation, or is the cash crop in largely one- 
crop farming, and there is considerable un- 
tilled acreage that could be planted to 
wheat. On the other hand, partisan oppo- 
nents of the equalization fee sometimes 
argue as though we had vast ranges of 
virgin land that would pass into wheat 
growing on slight provocation. This is not 
the case, although, as will be pointed out, 
there is an important element of truth in it. 

Baker and Gray have made it clear that 
in 1920 there were something like 40 mil- 
lion acres of uncultivated land lying within 
American farms. Probably the figure is 
higher now. Some of this land is fallow, 
some is unadapted to cultivation, some is 
uncultivated because of lack of price in- 
centive. In all regions there are odd lots of 
marginal land which would not be marginal 
land at higher prices. With sufficient price 
incentive, a good deal of this land would 
be planted to wheat, as was the case during 
the war. It might not be good wheat, or 
yield heavily per acre, but it could easily 
contribute an appreciable increment to the 
total crop. 

Expansion of acreage at the expense of 
other crops, some of it also yielding mod- 
erate returns of mediocre wheat, might 
easily attain more substantial proportions. 
The price position of rye, oats, and barley 
is relatively unsatisfactory, even under 
present conditions. Since it is not proposed 
that the measures under consideration 
would be applied to these crops, their posi- 
tion would be relatively worse under the 
procedures in contemplation. A higher 


* Agriculture Yearbook, 1920 and 1921, 
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price for wheat, corn, and hogs would 
doubtless find some reflection in higher 
prices for rye, oats, and barley, but it would 
be limited, indirect, and unforeseeable. 
These three coarse grains together occupy 
over 55 million acres, and it is not unrea- 
sonable to assume that a distinctly im- 
proved price of wheat might draw from 
them some 10 million acres. 

With the recovery of rye production in 
Europe, including Russia, the foreign de- 
mand for rye, which was important during 
the war, has declined heavily, and seems 
destined to decline still further. Domestic 
demand for rye, either for food or feed, is 
not large. We have considerable areas that 
could readily be devoted to rye, with better 
yields than wheat, if a price stimulus were 
present. On the other hand, enhancement 
of wheat prices could draw considerable 
acreage from rye. 

With the decline in the use of horses, the 
demand for oats has heavily declined, and 
prices have been depressed in spite of some 
tendency to use oats more widely as feed 
for other animals. Our average export of 
oats since the war has been only 21 million 
bushels, and with the recovery of agricul- 
ture in Europe the continuance of overseas 
export is not to be counted upon. The use 
of oats for human food requires but a small 
fraction of the crop and calls for selected 
samples at premium prices; hence, even if 
the demand for oatmeal were increased in 
consequence of higher prices for flour, the 
effect on demand for the crop would be 
inconsiderable. Oats have retained their 
place among farm crops, despite low prices, 
because of their value as a rotation crop, 
particularly in the Corn Belt. But an in- 
crease of existing price disparities could 
readily lead ‘to expansion of wheat at the 
expense of oats. 

The position of barley is especially diffi- 
cult and growers are seeking alternative 
crops. Prohibition deprived barley growers 
of a large and relatively high-priced do- 
mestic market, and apparently it is not re- 
garded as practicable to valorize American 
malting barley. Barley has made slow 
headway as an animal feed in this country 
and the standards and markets are in a 
state of disorganization. In price, barley 
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now stands practically on an equal footing 
with corn. Our average export of barley 
since the war has been only 20 million 
bushels,’ which is a continuation of a cor- 
responding pre-war trade; but it is a pre- 
carious trade. 

There is also substantial possibility for 
increase in wheat acreage at the expense of 
corn, notably in Minnesota and the Dakotas 
(where the corn acreage has been expand- 
ing), in Kansas and Nebraska, and even in 
the corn states east of the Mississippi; but 
the extent of this influence would depend 
upon whether or not the proposed measures 
were effectively applied to corn and hogs. 
The application to corn itself would mean 
little, because of the limited cash market- 
ing of corn. Our average export of corn 
since the war has been 66 million bushels. 
Part of this goes to Mexico, Cuba, and Can- 
ada—semi-domestic markets. In Europe 
our exports of dent corn are largely com- 
petitive with Argentine flint corn, which 
enjoys a definite preference because of its 
lower water-content and higher fat-content. 
Moreover, the production of corn in Europe 
is increasing, and importing countries are 
drawing more heavily upon Russia and the 
Balkan States. Applied to hog products,’ 
the effect of the proposed measures upon 
the price of corn would be indirect and un- 
foreseeable as compared with wheat, espe- 
cially in view of the far greater difficulties 
to be anticipated in the application. We are 
heavy exporters of hog products, particu- 
larly lard. But our domestic and export 
trade has to face not only the recovery of 
hog raising in Europe, but a substanfial 
drift, in both domestic and foreign markets, 
from lard to lard substitutes manufactured 
largely from vegetal oils. 

With an enhanced wheat price, corn 
would tend to hold its acreage better than 
rye, oats, and barley, since its relations to 
hogs and cattle are better established. Dur- 


1JIn the case of barley and the other coarse grains, 
it is necessary to separate shipments to neighboring 
countries from exports overseas. The former are a 
form of border trade, in reality semi-domestic, and 
it is to be expected that such exports would be con- 
tinued even in the event of decline or disappearance 
of export overseas. 

2In deference to the opinions of cattlemen, the 
pending bills do not contemplate the application of 
the measures to cattle. 
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ing the war, with guaranteed prices of 
$15.50 for hogs and $2.26 for wheat, corn 
lost acreage to wheat; but one must not 
infer too much from this. Corn and hog 
prices have followed a fairly definite cycle. 
In years of low prices of hogs and cattle, 
with an increased price of wheat, wheat 
acreage would gain at the expense of corn. 
Should the depredations of the corn borer 
become extensive, this would introduce a 
new factor, leading presumably to some in- 
crease of wheat acreage in place of corn. 

Moreover, under present conditions there 
is a tendency to substitute corn for cotton 
east of the Mississippi, and of wheat for 
cotton in Oklahoma and Texas. The pend- 
ing bills provide for a sort of valorization 
of cotton, of which the United States pro- 
duces the bulk of the world’s supply. Such 
valorization could hardly be successful 
without contraction of cotton acreage. In 
part directly, in part indirectly, this would 
favor expansion of wheat acreage. 

In short, even disregarding hay and 
minor crops, one can hardly fail to antici- 
pate substantial increase of wheat acreage 
by diversion from the crops above consid- 
ered, even in the event of the application of 
the measures to corn, hogs, and cotton, if 
the contemplated price stimulus is given. 
The net reaction upon acreage of the sey- 
eral crops is unpredictable, but there is 
strong reason to believe that wheat would 
hold a preferred position in the minds of 
growers in a position to choose, because of 
the direct and obvious manner in which 
price-raising tactics could be applied. 

There remains further the opportunity 
for bringing in considerable new wheat 
land. In the Southwest in particular, the 
prospect of direct sale to an export cor- 
poration of the Wheat Board would stimu- 
late wheat growing and bring in new lands. 
There is a wide area of partly cultivated 
land lying just eastward of the Rocky 
Mountains that lends itself to large-scale 
wheat production with the use of tractor 
power and summer fallow. It is in this area 
that post-war contraction of wheat acreage 
was least, and that the tendency to expan- 
sion under present conditions is strongest. 
The development of this wheat growing 
rests, for the most part, on large capital in- 
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vestment, particularly in equipment. With 
large-scale operations, the production costs 
are low. If the country were definitely to 
undertake putting the wheat price at 50 
cents above the Canadian price, and west- 
ern capitalists were convinced that this 
policy were not exposed to reversal by early 
repeal of legislation or likely to be nulli- 
fied by economic developments, a rapid de- 
velopment of wheat growing in these areas 
would unquestionably take place. The aver- 
age yields per acre would be fairly high— 
not far below the present yields on many 
hard wheat farms; the grain would be 
clean, the quality superior, the protein-con- 
tent, flour-yield, and millability high. It 
seems reasonable to suggest that, so far as 
agricultural potential is concerned, 50 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat could rapidly be 
added to our crop by this development, on 
lands now untilled or unsettled in a scheme 
of crop rotation. In addition, there is also 
considerable land in uncompleted reclama- 
tion projects in western states, some of 
which would lend itself to wheat growing 
under irrigation when these projects are 
completed in accordance with pending leg- 
islation. 

On the Pacific Coast, apart from certain 
sections of Idaho, Washington, and Oregon, 
there is some tendency to contract wheat 
acreage. The population of the Pacific 
region is rapidly increasing and specialized 
crops and diversified farming are expand- 
ing. Nevertheless, high wheat prices would 
cause expansion of wheat acreage in this 
region. In many parts of this region lie con- 
siderable areas in which large yields of soft 
wheat can be raised under irrigation. More- 
over, since the Pacific Northwest is a sur- 
plus-producing region which, for transpor- 
tation reasons, must sell its surplus abroad, 
its prices are usually on an export basis. 
For such an area, as we have seen, the con- 
templated policy would promise the most 
substantial advantages and afford the 
maximum stimulus to expansion. 

With respect to varieties of wheat, 
though the acreage planted to representa- 
tive milling wheats would be increased, 
especially in the Southwest, probably the 
greatest stimulus would be given to soft 
white wheat, soft red winter wheat, durums, 
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and durum-hybrids. Some of these vari- 
eties, especially the mediocre grades, al- 
ready occasion pronounced difficulties in 
exportation, and further enlargement in 
volume would provoke for the Wheat Board 
greater difficulties than those that might be 
expected to attend the exportation of rep- 
resentative wheats. We have assumed that 
the Board would establish differentials by 
regions for the varieties and grades of 
wheat passing into domestic consumption. 
If the export wheats were purchased on the 
basis of the same differentials, this would 
be regarded as parity between growers. 
But it might turn out to be administratively 
advantageous for the Board to pay some- 
what higher prices for the exportable sur- 


‘plus in order to facilitate its collection. 


Under these circumstances, the growers of 
wheats naturally destined for export might 
be expected to receive some advantage over 
growers of representative wheats passing 
into domestic use. 

All things considered, we find it impos- 
sible to resist the conviction that if the 
policy were adopted of holding the domes- 
tic prices of wheat 50 cents above the Win- 
nipeg level, the wheat acreage might rise 
within a brief period to the figure attained 
in 1919, even if similar procedures were ap- 
plied to corn, hogs, and cotton. If wheat 
alone were singled out for attention, the 
expansion would presumably be much 
greater. The war expansion of planted 
wheat acreage was roughly from 50-55 mil- 
lion to 77 million. A re-expansion from the 
present level of 57-61 to 77 million would 
require a much more moderate stimulus. 

Granting the possibility that war expan- 
sion under a guaranteed price was due 
partly to height of the minimum fixed, the 
assurance of this as a minimum, and sup- 
plementary patriotic motives, one must 
recognize that the new measures, while per- 
haps weaker in these particulars, would 
contain substantial assurance of a govern- 
ment policy to support prices. The present 
measures, unlike the war measures, are 
urged to meet, not an emergency, but an 
underlying condition. Confidence in this 
policy, a fair certainty of some increase in 
price, and a tendency to count upon very 
substantial price advantages, would un- 
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questionably operate to contribute a no- 
table stimulus to expansion of acreage. The 
only checks would be imposed by fears of 
a heavy rise of the equalization fee, the 
breakdown of the system, its nullification 
by other price developments, or a reversal 
of the policy. The advance of the equaliza- 
tion fee would indeed reduce the net gain 
per bushel, as shown in Table 1; but even 
the net gain contemplated with a crop of 
1,100 million bushels would be very sub- 
stantial. Under such circumstances, appeals 
by the Wheat Board to restrict acreage 
could not be expected to meet with much 
success. It is not unreasonable to infer 
that most farmers would regard the other 
contingencies as remote, and the promised 
advantages as substantial. 

How little the equalization fee could be 
relied upon to repress expansion of acreage 
is made evident in figures employed by 
Representative Haugen in a hearing before 
the Committee on Agriculture of the House 
of Representatives on January 8, 1927:* 


THE CHAIRMAN. I desire to call your attention 
to the equalization fee and the net profits to the 
producers under the Haugen bill defeated in the 
last session of Congress, one so frequently charac- 
terized as “a tax bill.” 

If the bill had been enacted, and the domestic 
production for 1925 had been marketed, and the 
equalization fee, the tax referred to, had been ap- 
plied as provided in the bill, the total advance in 
price on wheat, butter, corn, lard, and beef would 
have been $1,497,333,600 minus the equalization 
fee of $155,068,490, which would have left a net 
profit to the producer of $1,342,265,110. The total 
advance in price of wheat in 1925 would have 
been $450,500,000 minus the equalization fee of 
$131,750,000, a net profit of $318,750,000. The 
total advance in price on corn, beef, lard, and 
butter for the year 1925 would have been $1,046,- 
833,500 minus the equalization fee of $23,318,490, 
a net profit of $1,023,515,110. 

The equalization fee and total net profit during 
1925 on the various commodities would have been 
as follows: 


Equalization Total net 
fee profit 
Wihreats 1925 .c.tex oe $131,750,000 $318,750,000 
Butter 19257 05 74,090 123,925,910 
Conn l92a0 ee 872,500 522,627,500 
Tarde vO2b eee ws 21,446,700 44,883,300 
BeCi e192 Daactty cuit: 925,200 332,078,400 
Ota ee ca kale $155,068,490  $1,342,265,110 


Considering the profits that would have inured 
to the producers under the operation, I am unable 
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to see why producers should object to pay the 
cost of marketing their commodities at a profit 
of more than one billion dollars a year. 


We concur in the view that wheat pro- 
ducers, if they were well advised, should 
not object to paying equalization fees of 
132 million dollars to secure a gross in- 
crease in price of 450 million dollars. But 
why should wheat growers restrain wheat 
acreage if they could anticipate a net addi- 
tion to their returns from wheat of 318 mil- 
lion dollars in a single year, or even the 
smaller addition we have predicated? The 
payment of equalization fees would merely 
mean that they would not reap the full 
gain suggested by the higher price. Rather 
than contract acreage, they would certainly 
be impelled to expand it. 

One observes a tendency to blow hot and 
blow cold. When asked if the grower 
might not object to the equalization fee and 
regard it as a tax, advocates of the scheme 
reply: “Why, no; see how much he makes 
out of it.” But when asked if the enlarged 
returns would not make for increased acre- 
age, the advocates reply: “Why, no; see 
how much the equalization fee costs him.” 

There is still widespread belief not 
merely in the inevitability of surplus pro- 
duction but in the desirability of it. The 
hearings and debates are replete with illus- 
trations of this view. For example, Repre- 
sentative Haugen stated in Congress on 
May 4, 1926:? “No; rather than to curtail 
production we should, as in the past, con- 
tinue our appropriations to encourage and 
protect production.” Representative Lozier 
went further, on May 10, 1926, and as- 
serted:* “In the last analysis the farmer’s 
profit must be on his surplus products..... 
The larger the surplus the greater his 
profit, and the smaller the surplus the 
smaller his profit.’ While there is some 
truth in both statements, they seem com- 
pletely to ignore the fact that increasing 
surpluses could be made remunerative to 


1Hearings before the Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, 69th Congress, Second Ses- 
sion, on H.R. 15963, January 6 and 8, 1927, Serial U, 
Partis,penl1. 

2 Congressional Record, p. 8625. 

5 Ibid., p. 9075. 
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growers only at disproportionate costs to 
consumers. 

Advocates of the proposed measure 
sometimes argue that the effect of higher 
prices on acreage is the same regardless of 
the manner in which the high prices are 
secured; that high prices due to short do- 
mestic crop, to reduced domestic acreage, 
or to crop failure abroad would exert the 
same influence on domestic wheat acreage 
as high prices secured through the scheme 
under consideration. This view we believe 
to be unfounded. There are indeed many 
farmers who are influenced primarily by 
current price, and who do not look behind 
it at the causes responsible for high or low 
prices. But to assume this to be character- 
istic of farmers generally is to attribute to 
them a much lower order of economic intel- 
ligence than we can believe they possess. 
Certainly farmers are accustomed, from 
long experience, to variations in prices in- 
verse to the size of the domestic crop, and 
also, in the case of wheat at least, to favor- 
able or unfavorable reactions upon domes- 
tic prices from crop shortages or surpluses 
abroad. Farmers generally expect varia- 
tions in returns for their crop, from such 
causes; they count upon a reasonable aver- 
age of returns over a period of years; and 
they are not, as a class, so foolish as to 
assume that a high price in a particular 
season will persist in the next except under 
similar conditions. If, however, a higher 
price is assured them by governmental ac- 
tion, or even a substantial margin over 
changing world prices, they will be relieved 
of their own responsibility for maintaining 
a moderate acreage as a condition of a 
satisfactory price. A high-price policy es- 
tablished by a wheat growers’ co-operative 
association, operating with the assistance 
of a Wheat Board and with capital derived 
from an equalization fund, would presum- 
ably have the same effect on acreage as if 
conducted by the Wheat Board itself. 

To another view frequently urged, excep- 
tion must be taken. It is argued that a price 
advance is necessary merely to counteract 
influences making for reduced acreage. 
Ignoring the question whether such a re- 
duction would be desirable, this argument 
can hardly be urged at present. Already, 
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after one year (1924-25) of distinctly im- 
proved wheat prices as a result of a poor 
world crop, and a year (1925-26) of even 
higher American prices as a result of a 
short crop of winter wheat in this country, 
a tendency to expansion of acreage is no- 
ticeable. Despite unfavorable conditions 
for fall planting, which prevented farmers 
from sowing the intended fall acreage, the 
acreage planted for the crop of 1925 was 
higher than for the crop of 1924; the inten- 
tions to plant a still larger acreage for the 
crop of 1926 were defeated by unfavorable 
conditions for autumn sowing; and for the 
crop of 1927, though again the full inten- 
tions to increase winter-wheat acreage were 
not realized, a considerable expansion 
is reported. If the contraction has run its 
course, and expansion is already under 
way, assurance of a domestic price far out 
of line with world prices can hardly fail 
to promote further expansion. 
Furthermore, in the settled parts of the 
country, with more or less diversified agri- 
culture and crop rotation, new capital is 
not required to increase wheat acreage in 
replacement of other cereals. According to 
the census of 1920, in the thirteen principal 
wheat-growing states east of the Rocky 
Mountains (Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Missouri, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Montana, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Kansas, and Oklahoma), only 44 per cent of 
farmers in possession of full ownership of 
their farms reported mortgage debt on 
them. According to the agricultural census 
of 1925, only 40 per cent of the correspond- 
ing class of farmers, reporting on the same 
basis, reported mortgage debt. Obviously, 
large borrowings by farmers in these states 
could be undertaken if they desired. In 
Texas and Oklahoma, wheat could replace 
cotton to a considerable extent with little 
need for fresh capital. The anticipated in- 
crease of acreage on the plains east of the 
Rocky Mountains would indeed require 
fresh capital; but this for the most part 
would be a question of large-scale opera- 
tions, at costs of production known to be 
relatively low, and experienced operators 
would have no difficulty in securing capital 
for such wheat growing. The whole bank- 
ing and credit system of the country is now 
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designed to make borrowing easy for farm- 
ers. Country banks and town merchants 
have always been willing to loan on land 
settlement and expansion, and would pre- 
sumably do so again in the event of the op- 
erations of a Wheat Board, regardless of 
the bank failures of recent years. A goy- 
ernmental policy of higher prices, and the 
higher price itself, would tend to supple- 
ment operative returns with speculative 
returns; faith in rising land values would 
be revived, and fresh capital would flow 
wherever needed into expansion of wheat 
acreage. 

We do not wish to exaggerate the possi- 
bilities or overstate the probabilities of ex- 
pansion. Indeed, our analysis predicated 
much more modest advances in price and 
in total returns to growers than leading 
advocates of the new measures employ in 
their illustrations. But we find it impos- 
sible, in the light of war experience and the 
present position of American agriculture, to 
avoid the conclusion that a notable expan- 
sion of wheat acreage could and would be 
the response to a national policy designed 
and administered to enhance the returns to 
wheat growers in the substantial degree in 
contemplation. 


EFFECT OF INCREASED ACREAGE ON WORLD 
PRICE 


Suppose now, the planted wheat acreage 
were to increase to 77 million acres: what 
would this mean for the crop? It is impos- 
sible to say precisely, first because the crop 
depends more upon yield than upon acre- 
age, and second because the additional 
acres might yield more or less per acre than 
the present acreage. The three smallest 
crops of recent years (1916, 1917, 1925) 
were produced from a planted area averag- 
ing a yield of only 11.2 bushels per acre 
planted. The three largest crops of recent 
years (1915, 1918, 1919) were produced 
from an area averaging a yield of 14.3 
bushels per acre planted. If abandonment 
were heavy and the yield poor per harvested 
acre, the crop might easily fall below 800 
million bushels; under favorable conditions 
it might easily exceed 1,100 million bushels. 
On the average, the increase of merchan- 
dised crop, over the average of the past 
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three years, might be conservatively esti- 
mated at 150 million bushels. It involves 
no exaggeration to suggest that the early 
effect of the proposed measures would be 
to expand the production of wheat in this 
country by something like 100-200 million 
bushels beyond what would be produced 
in the absence of these measures. 

What would be the price reaction of such 
an increase of American crops? Granting 
that the initial effect of the measures would 
be to enhance the domestic price substanti- 
ally above the level that would otherwise 
have prevailed, we must not overlook the 
secondary and sequential effects. Such an 
addition to world supplies of wheat would 
depress prices in world markets. American 
domestic prices might be kept 50 cents 
above the Winnipeg prices, but the Winni- 
peg prices might easily be so much reduced 
that domestic prices would be little or no 
higher than if no such measures were 
adopted. 

The normal world crop of wheat at pres- 
ent, including Russia but exclusive of 
China, is close to 4,000 million bushels. An 
addition of 100—200 million bushels to 4,000 
million seems so small as to be insignificant. 
But experience shows that it is not the size 
of the world crop, but the relation of export 
surpluses to importers’ demands that is pri- 
marily responsible for the level of world 
prices. The volume of international trade 
rarely exceeds 800 million bushels, and ay- 
erages considerably less. The addition of 150 
million bushels to existing exportable sur- 
pluses would be a price-depressing factor 
of major importance. 

The so-called world price of wheat is a 
relatively wide range of prices for wheat of 
different varieties and grades that find their 
most prominent registration point at Liver- 
pool. Quite as a block, the range of prices 
moves up or down or remains stationary in 
the course of a season and from season to 
season; within the block, however, there 
are continuous changes in prices of differ- 
ent varieties and qualities of wheat. Behind 
the registration of the world price at Liver- 
pool, so to speak, stands the demand of 
European and ex-European countries for 
import wheats; in front of it, so to speak, 
stand the exportable surpluses of India, the 
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United States, Canada, Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Russia, and the Danube basin. The 
export surpluses, not the total world crop, 
constitute the supply factor in the equation 
determining world prices. The demand fac- 
tor is the requirements of importing coun- 
tries, as determined in part by the size of 
their crops—of wheat primarily, but sec- 
ondarily of rye, maize, and potatoes—and 
in part by trade balances, currency condi- 
tions, and other factors affecting purchas- 
ing power. Efferent influences proceed to 
the exporting countries from Liverpool; af- 
ferent influences proceed to Liverpool from 
the exporting countries. Within the range, 
market influences in different exporting 
countries may operate in unison or in op- 
position. 

The Canadian price is reflected more or 
less directly from Europe, but the size of 
the Canadian export surplus is perhaps the 
most important single factor on the Liver- 
pool market, and the rate of marketing of 
Canadian wheat exerts a large influence 
upon short-time price movements. The 
world price, as defined above, affects prices 
in the United States largely in three ways: 
(1) in the competition at incoming markets 
between c.i.f. duty-paid imported Canadian 
wheat and American wheat, (2) through di- 
rect competition, in markets of the world, 
between export wheat of the United States 
and those of the other exporting countries, 
reflected back to cash markets in the United 
States, and (3) through the relations be- 
tween futures prices in the different con- 
tract markets of the world, that are open 
to traders everywhere. 

Now an increase of 150 million bushels in 
the exportable surplus of the United States 
not only seems large in a world trade of 
700-750 million bushels; it is large. Let one 
go over the development of the wheat price 
in any crop year. The first crop in a promi- 
nent exporting country is that of the United 
States and whether it has for export 50 mil- 
lion bushels more, or as much less, is the 
first fact of importance in the determina- 
tion of world price. Then comes the Cana- 
dian crop; whether this crop has for export 
50 million bushels more or that much less is 
the second important factor in the wheat 
price of Europe during the autumn. Late 
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in the year appear the Argentine and Aus- 
tralian crops; whether these countries will 
offer for export 150 million bushels, or 200, 
or 250 million, is the third crucial factor in 
the determination of the wheat price in 
Europe. These factors—the sizes of the ex- 
portable surpluses of the United States, 
Canada, Russia, Argentina, and Australia 
upon the background of the European do- 
mestic crop—are the dominant factors in 
the determination of world price. Russia 
has been less important in recent years, 
but may be expected to become increas- 
ingly important with each year. Everyone 
conversant with the world price of wheat 
knows that a variation of 100 million bush- 
els up or down in the easily available ex- 
portable surplus is a price factor of first 
order in the opposite direction. 

In the crop year 1925-26 we have a strik- 
ing instance of the effect of a change in 
apparent exportable surpluses. European 
crops were large. Short crops were har- 
vested in India and the United States. But 
the Canadian and Russian crops were 
large, and the Argentine and Australian 
crops promised well. Large exports were 
expected from Canada, Russia, and the 
Southern Hemisphere. Within two months, 
early in the crop year, prices in world mar- 
kets declined by 20 to 30 cents a bushel. 
Then it became apparent that Russian ex- 
ports would be very moderate, and that the 
Argentine crop had suffered serious dam- 
age. Despite enlarged estimates of the 
Canadian crop, the calculable export sur- 
pluses were reduced by around 100-150 
million bushels. Within a few weeks prices 
in world markets rose by some 40 cents a 
bushel, and the level throughout the rest 
of the season remained probably 30 cents a 
bushel higher than it would have been ex- 
cept for these changes in export surpluses. 
Though one cannot speak with precision, 
it is not an exaggeration to suggest that a 
net increase in the export surplus of the 
United States, of the dimensions suggested, 
would probably cause world prices to be 
some 30 cents a bushel lower than they 
would otherwise be.t 


; *The degree of depressing influence exerted by this 
increase would naturally be greater if the world price 
were high than if it were low. 
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Because of variations in yield, here and 
abroad, and by reason of the multitude of 
other factors affecting the price of wheat, 
the effect of increases in acreage here would 
be obscured. In some years, the influence 
would be much greater, in others less. But 
it is fallacious to assume that a procedure 
of maintaining a 50-cent margin between 
domestic prices and Canadian prices would 
raise domestic prices 50 cents above what 
they would otherwise be. In large part—in 
some years entirely—the decline in world 
prices in consequence of enlarged acreage, 
production, and export surplus here, would 
nullify the advantage derived by maintain- 
ing the margin. This reaction would not 
occur immediately, but it would be felt as 
the domestic acreage was increased; to- 
gether with the advance of the equalization 
fee it would tend to check expansion of 
wheat acreage. But the check would not 
operate heavily until acreage had been 
substantially enlarged. 

It may of course be argued that world 
wheat consumption is increasing, and that 
increasing world demand will readily ab- 
sorb our increased exports. There is indeed 
evidence of increasing per capita consump- 
tion of wheat in the Orient, and of recovery 
of per capita consumption of wheat in cer- 
tain countries of Europe, including Russia; 
and the natural increase of population 
tends to expand wheat requirements. On 
the other hand, a number of important 
wheat-consuming countries show a de- 
clining trend of wheat consumption per 
capita. More important, however, is the 
rising trend of wheat production in Europe, 
in Russia, in Canada, Argentina, and Aus- 
tralia. Apart from any measures taken by 
the United States, the danger of overpro- 
duction of wheat, at least for the interna- 
tional market, appears greater than the 
chance of underproduction. 

If then, after the expansion of wheat 
acreage in the United States had been stim- 
ulated by the new policy, world prices were 
depressed by the size of our exportable 
surplus, the American wheat grower would 
lose not merely by the advance in the 
equalization fee, but by the depression of 
the Winnipeg price. Gradually, perhaps, 
but none the less surely, the net price ad- 
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vantage to growers would be largely or 
wholly wiped out. As this occurred, flour 
and bread prices would tend to decline 
from the high levels to which the operation 
of the scheme had advanced them, but to 
remain considerably higher than if no such 
measures had been adopted, and without 
corresponding net benefit to the producers. 
The total value of the wheat crop might be 
larger than that of a smaller crop without 
the new policy, though this would be par- 
tially offset by reductions in other crops. 
The business of elevators, banks, insurance 
companies, railways, steamship lines, flour 
mills, and exporters, would be increased, 
but this would not benefit the grower. 

What, then, would be the position of 
wheat growers? Acreage would be ex- 
panded; wheat would be grown at higher 
marginal costs; returns would again be 
depressingly low; contraction in acreage 
would again be in order. Again, as in post- 
war years, the process of contraction would 
be painful; a recurrence of agricultural de- 
pression could be expected. Again it would 
appear that the producers on the new lands 
brought under cultivation would contract 
little, so that the major burden of contrac- 
tion would fall on the older wheat-pro- 
ducing regions. The experiment would 
have been tried and found wanting. But it 
would leave a fresh maladjustment of agri- 
cultural values and production, a fresh 
problem of restoring the equilibrium of 
agriculture. The greater the success of the 
scheme in the initial operations, the greater 
would be the resulting maladjustment. 

In short, the course of events to be antici- 
pated from the successful operation of the 
proposed measures, over a period of a few 
years, would be somewhat as follows: an 
initial and substantial price advantage to 
American wheat growers, largely at the 
expense of consumers; a stimulus to ex- 
pansion of wheat acreage, at higher costs; 
a gradual increase in our exportable sur- 
plus; a depression of world prices and a 
rise in the equalization fee; the substantial 
nullification of the price advantage to grow- 
ers, with only partial relief to consumers; 
and a fresh necessity for contraction of 
wheat acreage and painful readjustment of 
agriculture. 
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VII. SUMMARY AND GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


We are now in a position to summarize 
the principal results of our analysis, and to 
indicate, along broad lines and on certain 
stated assumptions and predications, our 
inferences and conclusions as to how a 
Board, operating in wheat on the principle 
of segregated marketing with an equaliza- 
tion fee, could be expected to work. 

We interpret the proposed measures as 
designed primarily to raise the domestic 
price, and only secondarily to stabilize 
prices. We assume that only a substantial 
increase of price would be deemed worthy 
of attempting. To make the discussion con- 
crete, we have assumed in the present study 
that the Board would undertake to maintain 
an American level of wheat prices 50 cents 
above the moving Winnipeg price. This 
would mean a substantial enhancement of 
American prices, but not by as much as 50 
cents per bushel, since American wheat 
prices, under the present tariff and apart 
from the new measures, range higher 
than Canadian prices. We predicate a tariff 
duty high enough to permit the Board to 
drive up domestic prices to this level be- 
hind the tariff wall. 

The proposed measures would involve a 
huge experiment, in some respects analo- 
gous to the war-time control of the wheat 
trade and milling industry. No one can 
predict just how they would work. There 
is no certainty that a Board, chosen as the 
various bills have suggested, would be ade- 
quate to the task. At best, the magnitude 
and complexity of the problem would be 
such that a breakdown of the machinery, 
under various kinds of strain, is quite con- 
ceivable. 

Nevertheless, we are inclined to believe 
that, under certain conditions, the measure 
would be found workable from the stand- 
point of administration. These conditions 
would include: (1) the appointment of a 
Board composed of men who would com- 
mand respect for experience, judgment, 
vision, and courage, and who would evince 
ability to work together, to draw upon 
needed technical skill in various lines, and 
to enlist and retain the support of the 
growers and the business interests involved; 


(2) reasonable assurance that the policy of 
Congress and the policies of the Board 
would not be subject to arbitrary reversal 
or to vacillating execution; (3) the avail- 
ability of working capital adequate for all 
emergencies; (4) the conduct of operations 
with a minimum of disturbance to current 
relationships and practices in the grain 
trade and milling industry, including oper- 
ations on the grain exchanges; (5) the 
conclusion of effective working agreements 
with elevators, mills, and exporters, as well 
as with co-operative marketing associa- 
tions; (6) a general disposition on the part 
of the Board to limit, rather than to mag- 
nify, its inescapable responsibilities. 

The working capital actually required by 
the Board would vary greatly from year to 
year, as well as within the season, and ac- 
cording to the policy of the Board in limit- 
ing or magnifying its problems. Other 
things being equal, the requirements would 
be larger in the earlier years than after 
experience had accumulated. They would 
be smaller if growers would follow the ad- 
vice of the Board in respect to rate of mar- 
keting, larger if growers tended to ship 
their wheat immediately after harvest, and 
larger still if the entire crop were pooled. 
In any case, sufficient grain would have to 
be purchased, by the Board or at its direc- 
tion, to maintain the standard margins of 
domestic prices over the Canadian price. 
Assuming a conservative policy in respect 
to purchases, exports, and carryover, oper- 
ating requirements might easily run into 
hundreds of millions of dollars. They would 
commonly be heaviest in the early months 
of the crop year, when the carryover was 
supplemented by heavy purchases of win- 
ter wheat, and when only a small part of 
the equalization fees had been collected. 
Provided advances from government funds 
could be secured and arrangements for 
bank loans on the security of wheat could 
be satisfactorily made, we assume that the 
Board could carry through its operations 
without embarrassment for lack of work- 
ing capital. 

We believe the Board would find it im- 
possible rigidly to segregate operations by 
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crop years. Smoothness of operation would 
be promoted by continuous rather than in- 
termittent operations, although the transi- 
tion from one crop year to another would 
inevitably present difficulties. The fairest 
distribution of costs of operation among 
growers would be accomplished by fixing 
the equalization fee at such a point, for 
each crop year, as to yield funds just suf- 
ficient to cover costs and losses involved in 
that year’s operations. Exact calculations, 
however, would be impossible. If opera- 
tions were continuous, procedures would be 
simplified by the accumulation of operating 
reserves out of equalization fees, especially 
by assessing liberal fees in years when con- 
ditions promised unusually favorable prices 
to growers. The further accumulation, out 
of equalization fees, of a working fund suf- 
ficient to make the Board independent of 


government funds, would be a conservative. 


policy and would facilitate eventual opera- 
tion by a national growers’ co-operative; 
but it would not promote fairness in dis- 
tribution of the burden and would involve 
the Board in heavier responsibilities. Col- 
lection of equalization fees at the mills 
would be administratively easiest, but col- 
lection at country elevators and local mills 
would have important advantages in bring- 
ing the equalization fee effectively to the 
attention of growers. 

The disposition of the surplus over do- 
mestic requirements would involve the sale 
of much low-grade wheat on the domestic 
feed market, a high degree of skill in dis- 
posing of the export fraction, and the ef- 
fective utilization of exporting experience 
on the part of millers and exporters. The 
Board would do wisely to hold down the 
carryover to modest dimensions, rather 
than incur the costs and risks involved in 
accumulating huge carryovers in years of 
large world crops to be disposed of in 
years of small world crops. The tendency 
to expansion of wheat growing in other 
countries, and in the United States under 
the stimulus of enhanced prices, would in- 
crease the dangers of a policy of maintain- 
ing heavy carryovers. 

In the early years at least, the real bur- 
den of the proposed operations, despite the 
distribution of direct costs and losses to 
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growers through the equalization fee, 
would fall upon consumers, predominantly 
through increased prices of flour. There is 
small .prospect that any material part of 
the increased cost of wheat would be ab- 
sorbed by millers, bakers, or dealers. 
Rather it is to be anticipated that, on the 
whole, the usual percentage margins would 
be maintained if they were not increased. 
A positive addition to the cost of living is 
to be anticipated, though in various ways it 
would be obscured. The increase would 
fall most heavily upon farmers and indus- 
trial classes receiving low incomes. Never- 
theless, the probable increase would be 
relatively small. Under conditions of pros- 
perity it would not be seriously felt. Even 
at the increased price, flour and bread 
would remain relatively cheap foods. Per 
capita consumption of these products is 
already low, and no appreciable contrac- 
tion of consumption is to be apprehended 
under the proposed scheme. Indeed, under 
less prosperous conditions, consumption of 
these as well as cheaper foods might be ex- 
panded rather than curtailed. 

We envisage four principal sources of 
danger of a direct breakdown of the 
scheme. First, there is the possibility that 
the Board could not secure the competent 
technical organization and managerial 
super-ability, corresponding to the magni- 
tude of the operations which, on account 
of regional differences in wheat growing, 
would present peculiar difficulties. Second, 
there is the possibility that the Board would 
be swamped with a large and relatively un- 
salable surplus in a year of coincidence of 
large domestic crop with large world crop 
and low wheat prices. Third, there is a 
possibility that several years of successive 
large crops and low prices might so mag- 
nify the carryover and losses on exports, 
and so increase the difficulty of collecting 
adequate equalization fees, as to break the 
Board under the burden of carrying charges 
and frozen purchases. Finally, there are 
the dangers from vacillation in the Board’s 
policy, withdrawal of political support 
from Congress, and the collapse of growers’ 
confidence in the undertaking. 

The effect upon wheat acreage we regard 
as the crucial point of the entire proposi- 
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tion. The mere adoption of the policy would 
afford a profound stimulus to expansion of 
acreage. The greater the initial success in 
administration, the less the opposition from 
consumers, the higher the satisfaction of 
the grower with the enhanced price, the 
greater would be the influence upon wheat 
acreage. In view of the rapid expansion of 
wheat acreage during the war, from some 
55 million acres to 77 millions in 1919, and 
the tendency to expansion already in evi- 
dence, we cannot escape the conclusion 
that an early increase of planted wheat 
acreage from 60 to 77 million acres would 
take place, even if the measures were ap- 
plied to corn, hogs, rice, and cotton as well 
as to wheat; and that a much larger expan- 
sion would occur if the measure were ef- 
fectively applied to wheat alone. This ex- 
pansion would be the direct result of the 
adoption of a price-raising policy, and of 
the prospective net price advantage to 
wheat growers. The same factors would 
lead to rise in land prices. The rise of the 
equalization fee, together with appeals of 
the Wheat Board to restrain acreage, would 
in our opinion oppose quite inadequate ob- 
stacles to the tendency to expansion. As 
during the war, expansion would occur 
partly by diversion from other crops, partly 
by utilization of untilled land now in 
farms, partly by breaking up new lands for 
wheat. These increases might be expected 
to add to our surplus within a few years, 
on the average, at least 150 million bushels 
of wheat, some of it produced at higher 
costs per bushel, and much of it of types 
and qualities for which there is no advan- 
tageous domestic market. 

Such an addition to our exportable sur- 
plus would be large in proportion to the 
volume of international trade in wheat, 
which seldom reaches 800 million bushels. 
In view of the tendency to expansion of 
exports from Canada, Argentina, Australia, 
and Russia, and the recovery of agriculture 
and wheat production in Europe, we can- 
not escape the conclusion that such an in- 
crease in America’s average exports would 
notably depress world wheat prices. Se- 
quentially, the Canadian price of wheat 
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would be depressed, and the equalization 
fee to cover losses on exports would be 
increased. The result might easily be that, 
within a few years, the net price received 
by American wheat. growers would be lit- 
tle or no higher, and might even be lower, 
under the operation of the scheme than if 
no such measures were adopted. 

Such an outcome would be highly preju- 
dicial to the interests of wheat growers. 
Despite some advantages enjoyed in the 
intervening years, both in current returns 
for wheat crops and in improved land | 
prices, they would face anew a condition 
of increased costs and unremunerative re- 
turns, the necessity of painful contracting 
of wheat acreage, and a decline in land 
prices. The burden would fall most heavily 
upon the great body of wheat growers all 
over the country, not upon the growers who 
had broken up new land; and it would be 
heavier because of irretraceable expansion 
in certain areas. 

We have endeavored to state and analyze 
the proposals fairly, to assume intelligent, 
able, and earnest efforts to carry them into 
effect, and to consider how the inherent 
difficulties might be met. We conclude that, 
although successful operation cannot be 
prophesied, the scheme could be made to 
work; but that its net outcome, within a few 
years, would be to the serious disadvantage 
of wheat growers and would create fresh 
maladjustments in American agriculture. 
The greater the early success of the meas- 
ure, the greater would be the prospect for 
its ultimate failure to achieve the results 
desired by growers, and the necessity for 
painful readjustment after the disappoint- 
ment was recognized and admitted. 

In the foregoing discussion we have pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that the Board 
would undertake to raise domestic prices 
to a level 50 cents above the Winnipeg 
price, and that the tariff barriers would be 
such as to permit this objective to be at- 
tained. In the following study we shall 
consider the much more limited results that 
might be accomplished if the scheme were 
put in operation with the present tariff of 
42 cents. 


This study is the work of Alonzo E. Taylor and 
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THE McNARY-HAUGEN PLAN 
AS APPLIED TO WHEAT 


LIMITATIONS IMPOSED BY THE PRESENT TARIFF 


In the preceding study of “The McNary- 
Haugen Plan as Applied to Wheat” (WHEaT 
StuplEs, February 1927, Vol. III, No. 4), we 
conducted our analysis on the assumption 
that the administrative board would suc- 
cessfully undertake to maintain a level of 
domestic prices some 50 cents above the 
Winnipeg price. Fifty cents happens to be 
roughly the amount of the present tariff 
duty of 42 cents a bushel plus the average 
shipping cost from Fort William—Port Ar- 
thur to American ports on the Great Lakes. 
This figure is modest in 


been urged in the interest of a substantially 
higher wheat price without being accom- 
panied by legislation for a higher tariff that 
is the conditio sine qua non of that higher 
price. The inadequacy of the present tariff 
was implicitly recognized in the Haugen 
bill (H.R. 11603, April 26, 1926, Section 18), 
which contained a clause empowering the 
President to place an embargo on the im- 
portation of wheat. Entirely apart from 
the merits of the specific proposal, it would 
seem to be legislative unwisdom to enact 
a far-reaching innovation 
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the most reasonable light. 

It has been frequently assumed that a 
Wheat Board could maintain domestic 
prices at a margin of 50 cents over the Ca- 
nadian price, with the present duty remain- 
ing at 42 cents a bushel. This assumption, 
as we shall see, is quite unfounded. In fact, 
the Board could not enhance American 
prices, behind the present tariff wall, to any 
such extent. If the Board were technically 
competent and well advised, it would recog- 
nize this limitation early in its career; 
otherwise it would experience severe disap- 
pointment as it proceeded. Sooner or later 
it would therefore face the alternatives of 
seeking from Congress a substantial in- 
crease in tariff rates (or an embargo on 
Canadian wheat), or of accepting the situa- 
tion and making the best of it. 

With respect to the first alternative, we 
note the striking fact that legislation has 
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permit the Board to main- 
tain the assumed margin. Although the 
fundamental purpose of the proponents of 
the measure has not changed, the pending 
bills make no reference to price standards. 
They seem to imply that the Board would 
operate under the existing tariff. 

In the present study, therefore, we con- 
sider in some detail the practical limitations 
upon the power of the Board to advance the 
domestic price of wheat under the present 
tariff. We discuss what the Board could be 
expected to accomplish within these limi- 
tations, and wherein its operating problems 
and the economic consequences of the meas- 
ure would differ from those discussed on 
the other basic assumption. In a supple- 
mentary section we have included some ob- 
servations on the latest bills, with special 
reference to the modifications of the plan 
which they have introduced. 
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Our analysis rests in part upon an in- 
tensive study of American importation of 
Canadian wheat covering the crop years 
1923-24 to 1925-26. In a previous issue of 
Wueat Strupies (November 1926, Vol. ITI, 
No. 1) we set forth the nature of our wheat 
imports from Canada, the reasons for 
the persistence of this trade, the channels 
through which it takes place, and the con- 
siderations which determine its extent. A 
quantity of detailed price data pertinent to 
the problem was assembled and studied, 
and in part published. The different prob- 
lem here considered requires the use of 
much of the same material and frequent 
reference to the earlier study, but a differ- 
ent point of approach. 

Throughout the public discussions of the 
proposed policies there has been a singular 
absence of concrete analysis. There has 
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been talk of wheat as if it were all alike; of 
the world price as if one could put his 
finger upon it; of an American price, as if 
it were independent of location, variety, 
grade, and milling quality. There has been 
little or no reference to differences among 
American wheats, or between American and 
Canadian wheats. There has been no ade- 
quate consideration of the processes of mill- 
ers, the merchandising practices attending 
their operations, their competition in differ- 
ent regions. It is with such concrete matters 
that a Farm Board, operating in wheat 
directly or indirectly, would have to deal. 
Clarity on these points is essential to a 
sound formulation of the policy which a 
Farm Board is to administer. Among other 
things, it is a prerequisite for ascertaining 
how far American wheat prices could be 
raised behind the present tariff barrier. 


I. FUNDAMENTAL LIMITATIONS UPON PRICE INCREASES 


Before entering upon the study of perti- 
nent price data, it is desirable to present 
some broad considerations of a non-statis- 
tical character. 

If the effort were made to raise American 
prices of wheat behind the tariff wall, the 
limiting factor would be the importation of 
Canadian wheat over the tariff. This wheat 
competes primarily in Buffalo, and to a 
lesser extent in other ports on the Great 
Lakes, with American spring wheats and 
hard winter wheats. The limitation would 
be directly effective on spring wheats, for 
which Minneapolis is the outstanding public 
market. Less directly the limitation would 
affect endeavors to enhance the prices of 
hard winter and soft red winter wheats. 

Assuming no embargo on imports of 
Canadian wheat, a Wheat Board could, 
through its purchases of current surpluses 
over millers’ demands, drive up the price 
of wheat in American ports on the Great 
Lakes to the point at which millers would 
find it just worth while to buy Canadian 
wheat and pay the duty and shipment costs 
thereon. Domestic prices could be main- 
tained at a level such that Canadian wheat 
would trickle into American ports on the 
Great Lakes and sell for not over 50 cents 
a bushel (42 cents duty plus 8 cents ship- 


ment costs) above the Winnipeg price of 
this wheat. Above this point domestic prices 
could not be raised, for at higher prices 
Canadian wheat would flow in larger quan- 
tities, millers would buy this in preference 
to American wheats, and the Wheat Board 
would have to purchase most of the Ameri- 
can wheat offered. 

This would not mean, however, that 
American wheats would sell, for example 
at Buffalo, for 50 cents a bushel over the 
Winnipeg price of Canadian wheat, even 
when Canadian wheats were being im- 
ported; for, by and large, Canadian wheats 
are intrinsically superior, from the millers’ 
standpoint, to American spring wheats. 
Canadian hard spring wheat is heavier, 
cleaner, and has a higher percentage of 
vitreous kernels, contains a higher percent- 
age of protein, and produces more flour per 
bushel than does American hard spring 
wheat. This superiority, grade for grade 
and for the crop as a whole, exists practi- 
cally always. It varies from year to year; 
but year in and year out, for customary uses 
by American millers, elevator-run No. 3 
Manitoba Northern is about the equal of 


*More fully discussed in “American Importation of 
Canadian Wheat,” Wueat Strupies, November 1926, 
III, 9-12, 
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average choice No. 1 Dark Northern. To 
compare No. 1 Manitoba Northern with 
No. 1 Dark Northern would be misleading 
from the standpoint of the qualities and of 
the amounts of those grades that are pres- 
ent in the crops of the two countries. In 
less degree this is true also of No. 2 Mani- 
toba Northern.’ Canada has always a large 
surplus of premium-grade hard spring 
wheat; on the other hand, with our high 
standards of flour milling, we have usually 
some deficiency of premium soft red winter, 
of premium hard winter, and particularly 
of premium hard spring wheat. 

This situation is the basis of the buying 
practices of mills.* The mills have their 
blending formulas and flour standards, 
which they preserve within a price. When- 
ever these standards cannot be exactly pre- 
served (on account of too great scarcity and 
too high price of particular wheats), the 
most effective and the least expensive adap- 
tation is made. Under some circumstances 
it pays a mill to import No. 1 Manitoba 
Northern rather than No. 3 Manitoba North- 
ern as an alternative to seeking out fancy 
high-protein Montana hard wheat. 

As a result of these conditions, millers in 
Buffalo and other ports on the Great Lakes 
can afford to pay a higher price per bushel 
for Canadian wheats, c.i.f. duty-paid, than 
for American wheats. The degree of superi- 
ority varies from year to year, and even 
within a season; so also does the premium 
that mills are ready to pay for Canadian 
wheats. But some premium, amounting to 
several cents a bushel, the mills are always 
ready to pay. This premium would persist 
if a Wheat Board were to bid up American 
wheat prices. 

Moreover, if the Wheat Board were to 
drive up American wheat prices to a point 


1See footnote (4), below. 

2 More fully discussed in Wueat Stupies, November 
1926, III, 12-18. 

2 Congressional Record, May 25, 1926, p. 9915. 

*In an address before the Kansas Day Club, Topeka, 
Kansas, January 29, 1927. On the basis of the de- 
scriptive definitions of the legal grades, No. 1 Dark 
Northern Spring would seem to be comparable with 
No. 2 Manitoba; but it is the experience of American 
millers familiar with the grinding of both wheats, 
that elevator-run No. 3 Manitoba Northern is com- 
parable with, or a little better than, the general run 
of No. 1 Dark Northern for the customary purposes of 
American mills. 
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at which Canadian wheat would flow in, 
and to maintain prices of American wheats 
in Buffalo at a level of say 40 cents above 
the Winnipeg price, this would not cause a 
40-cent enhancement of American wheat 
prices. Already, under the present tariff, 
without controlled marketing, prices of 
American wheats rule above Winnipeg 
prices. It is not in accord with experience 
to assert that the wheat tariff is or has been 
ineffective, or that the price of the entire 
American crop has been fixed by the price 
of the fraction exported. The tariff has 
had some price effect, though, as in the case 
of many manufactured goods, it has not 
caused domestic prices to rise by the full 
extent of the duty plus inward shipment 
costs. Our export surplus has tended to 
depress domestic prices, but it has not 
caused the entire crop to be sold at export 
prices, as has so often been alleged. 

The precise extent to which the tariff has 
been effective in raising American wheat 
prices at terminals or to the growers, we 
are not in a position to say. Sir Josiah 
Stamp, in his comments on the situation, 
used a hypothetical figure of 20 cents a 
bushel. Secretary Jardine has recently 
stated :* 

Since the enactment of the emergency tariff in 
May, 1921, the annual average price for No. 1 dark 
northern spring wheat at Minneapolis has been 
from 16 to 27 cents a bushel above the level of 
No. 2 northern Manitoba at Winnipeg (two ap- 
proximately comparable grades of wheat), except 
for a few months when our heavy 1924 crop, 


coupled with a light foreign crop, put us sub- 
stantially on an export basis. 


The Secretary of Agriculture made a par- 
ticularized comparison; it seems probable 
that the margin between No. 1 Dark North- 
ern Spring and No. 2 Manitoba Northern 
would not be the same as for the entire 
spring-wheat crops of the two countries. 
Moreover, the Secretary specifically ex- 
cluded a period when we were practically 
on an export basis; for the entire period the 
margin would have been smaller. Further- 
more, it seems certain that American spring- 
wheat prices are more favorably influenced 
by the tariff than are the other representa- 
tive milling wheats; and that the relatively 
low price of Pacific wheats, durums, and un- 
desirable varieties of winter wheats would 
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still further reduce the weighted average. 
Experienced observers in the trade, while 
unwilling to be quoted for publication, have 
expressed the opinion that the average price 
difference between Canadian and American 
wheats runs from 10 to 15 cents a bushel, or 
somewhat lower or higher in an occasional 
year. 

Certainly the figure would vary from year 
to year. If, however, some such figures rep- 
resent the effective enhancement of Ameri- 
can wheat prices due to the present tariff, 
without controlled marketing, and in view 
of the intrinsic superiority of Canadian 
wheat expressed in premiums for this 
wheat, it is clear that the Wheat Board, 
operating with the present tariff, would be 
unable to enhance American wheat prices 
by anything like 50 cents a bushel. 

Strong support to this inference is af- 
forded by the actual importations of wheat 
during the past three crop years. In each 
of the past three years some Canadian 
wheat has been imported over the tariff 
barrier to be milled for domestic consump- 
tion. In 1923-24, when until April 1924 the 
duty was 30 cents a bushel, these imports 
were quite substantial. Imports have not 
been large since the duty was raised from 
30 to 42 cents a bushel, and they have 
occurred largely within rather limited por- 
tions of the year. In view of these importa- 
tions, it is clearly to be inferred that the 
limits to the process of enhancing domestic 
prices must have been narrow. Had the 
margin been really wide, no Canadian 
wheat would have been imported for do- 
mestic consumption: the duty would have 
been prohibitive. 

Now the American wheat grower is essen- 
tially interested, not in the margin between 
American and Canadian prices, whatever 
it is or could be made to be, but in the net 
price advantage that he could secure under 
the proposed plan as compared with what 
he would receive without it. It is this ad- 
vantage that we propose to appraise, as 
nearly as can be done with available data. 


THE PROBLEM OF A WHEAT BoarpD 


This is not a mere academic question. If 
the pending bills were enacted into law, 
declared constitutional, and the scheme 
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placed in operation under a Wheat Board 
acting through denominated agencies, the 
Board would have to formulate its policy 
and procedure in part on the consideration 
of three important variables: (1) the intrin- 
sic milling superiority of Canadian hard 
spring wheat; (2) the existing enhancement 
of American wheat prices in consequence 
of the tariff; and (3) the existing regional 
relationships within the American milling 
industry in connection with freight rates on 
wheats and flour and with the geographi- 
cal distribution of wheat production. The 
Board would know that the American price 
could not be raised as much as 50 cents 
above the Canadian price, because Ameri- 
can wheat is intrinsically inferior to Cana- 
dian wheat. The Board would know his- 
torically that since the establishment of the 
present tariff duty the weighted American 
price has never approached 42 cents over 
the Canadian price, but that, because of the 
existing tariff and other factors, it has been 
higher than the Canadian price in several 
recent years. The Board would naturally 
seek to learn how far it would be possible, 
in the particular year of operation, to raise 
American wheat prices behind the tariff 
wall, in the light of the influence of the 
three varying factors that have been men- 
tioned. Looking at these three variables in 
the past, the Board would obtain some idea 
of what could be expected in the future. 
The extent of intrinsic superiority of 
Canadian wheat is ordinarily established 
empirically quite soon after the harvest, 
since the mills have the advantage of their 
previous experiences. Something corre- 
sponding to the intrinsic superiority of Ca- 
nadian wheat would be revealed to the 
Board by the premiums on protein being 
quoted in the Minneapolis market. If, for 
example, 14 per cent protein were quoted 
with a premium of 15 cents a bushel, that 
price would roughly correspond to the 
millers’ estimate of the value of elevator- 
run No. 1 Manitoba Northern. From the 
American millers’ standpoint, Canadian 
wheat is under-priced in Winnipeg, to an 
extent that represents the equivalent of a 
substantial reduction in the duty. The 
Board would find that this difference ex- 
isted every year, and it could become ac- 
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quainted with the extent of its variation in 
past years. 

The difference between the price levels 
of American and Canadian hard wheats 
cannot be determined until the close of the 
crop year, even for spring wheats; but a 
rough measure of the seasonal difference 
could be reached fairly early in the period 
of heavy autumnal marketing. The Board 
could get a general idea of how much the 
difference had been in past years, and make 
an estimate of the current difference. The 
price advantage held by American wheat 
at present would naturally minimize the 
scope of action of the Board behind the 
tariff wall. The actual test of the scope 
would be a market test, and the indicator 
would be the duty-paid importation of Ca- 
nadian wheat. 

The Board would further operate under 
limitations imposed by existing relation- 
ships in the milling industry. In the course 
of time we have developed regional rela- 
tions in wheat growing and flour milling 
that are the expression of soil and climate, 
distribution of population, and evolution 
of freight-rate structure. The freight-rate 
structure is hardly subject to change during 
the year and the distribution of population 
changes slowly. The flour market is rela- 
tively stable for the different types of flour 
and the different classes of population. 
Great variations occur, however, in the 
quantities and qualities of the wheat crops 
of the different regions. Since milling ca- 
pacity is everywhere excessive, these re- 
gional variations in quantities and qualities 
of the wheat crop result in annual varia- 
tions in the regional activities of flour mills, 
the total outturn of flour and the distri- 
bution in consumptive channels remaining 
relatively constant. The Board would need 
to determine, as an act of policy, whether 
these regional adjustments should be left 
to themselves at the contemplated higher 
price level, or whether the Board should 
contemplate arbitrary alterations in, or sta- 
bilization of, flour milling in the different 
regions. To secure the co-operation of 
the milling industry the Board would be 
strongly impelled to interfere as little as 
possible with the relationships that would 
exist without it. In any event, the inevitable 
regional variations in quantities and quali- 
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ties of the wheat crop produce variations in 
regional prices that inevitably would mod- 
ify the primary tactics of the Board in driv- 
ing up the domestic price of wheat at other 
points than at the threshold of import. 

A Wheat Board might conceivably elect 
to follow a purely experimental method, 
and determine by trial and error how far 
it could drive up domestic prices in each of 
the several regions of the country. If it were 
well advised, however, it would study the 
occurrences of recent years for the purpose 
of instruction. Certainly it would do this 
if it contained experienced grain traders or 
flour millers among its membership or on | 
its staff of experts. 

In order to determine, for a given year, 
what might be the behavior of the three 
variables that have been described, the 
Board could ask what had been their be- 
havior during previous seasons. This the 
Board could test out on the basis of avail- 
able price material. It could first inquire 
in what periods and to what extent duty- 
paid importation had taken place. It could 
attempt to correlate such importation with 
price differentials prevailing at the time of 
importation, and for periods of no impor- 
tation the Board could attempt to determine 
at what price differentials importations did 
not occur. Selecting comparable Canadian 
and American spring wheats at a com- 
mon point undisturbed by transportation 
charges, the Board could determine for a 
completed season the margin between the 
price of duty-paid Canadian wheat and 
domestic wheat. This margin, broadly con- 
sidered, would represent the difference be- 
tween (1) 42 cents and (2) the sum of the 
price advantage of American wheat and of 
the intrinsic superiority of Canadian wheat 
in terms of price. This difference would 
represent hypothetically the maximum 
amount of price increase possible. The 
Board could then determine by scrutiny of 
these margins, or spreads, particularly in 
relation to their seasonal behavior, what 
might have been expected as a result of a 
price-raising procedure. 

Having thus roughly determined what 
might have been possible in a particular 
completed year, for example 1923-24, the 
Board would have something to guide it in 
the event of the appearance of another year 
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in which the quantities and qualities of 
wheat in the two countries resembled those 
of 1923-24. If the Board were able to secure 
representative samples of crop years, such 
an orientation would enable it, in advance 
of empirical results and indeed in prepara- 
tion for them, to modify its procedures in 
accordance with the behavior of the vari- 
ables in a particular crop year. 

In the following analysis we have at- 
tempted a portion of such a study as a 
Wheat Board would find it useful or per- 
haps necessary to make as a basis for 
intelligent determination of policies and 
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procedures. In this discussion we proceed 
first to consider how far it would have been 
possible, in each of the past three crop 
years, to drive up prices of American wheats 
at Buffalo. For transportation reasons, Buf- 
falo is the principal import threshold.’ It 
lies on the natural route of Canadian wheat 
shipped through the United States to over- 
seas export markets. Shipment costs on 
Canadian wheat to Buffalo are no higher 
than to other American milling centers 
along the Great Lakes. After considering 
the case at Buffalo, we shall be able to con- 
sider other wheats and other milling centers. 


II. LIMITS SUGGESTED BY VARIOUS PRICE COMPARISONS FOR BUFFALO 


The discussion can be made most con- 
crete if we first phrase the problem as fol- 
lows: How great an advance in prices of 
American wheats at Buffalo could have 
been secured during the past three crop 
years, with the present tariff, if a Wheat 
Board had been in full operation under the 
plan now proposed? 

Price comparisons for Buffalo can be 
made simply and with substantial accuracy, 
in the absence of published quotations in 
Buffalo itself, if one takes Winnipeg prices 
of Canadian spring wheat, plus 42 cents, 
and Minneapolis prices of American spring 
wheat. No allowance for freight is neces- 
sary, for costs of shipping American wheat 
from Duluth or Minneapolis to Buffalo are 
roughly equal to costs of shipping Canadian 
wheat from the head of the lakes (as quoted 
at Winnipeg) to Buffalo.’ 

The past three years are especially valu- 
able for such comparisons because they 
present three different situations each of 
which is likely to recur. The first year, 
1923-24, was one of a bumper crop in 
Canada and a moderately large but low- 
quality crop in the United States. In 1924— 
25 the Canadian crop was short and poor, 


For fuller discussion, see “American Importation 
of Canadian Wheat,” Wueat Stupies, November 1926, 
III, 18-23. 

*Duluth prices are about the same as Minneapolis 
prices, but much less comprehensive and representa- 
tive. On the general subject, see WHEAT StrupigEs, No- 
vember 1926, III, 18-32. 


and the American crop large and good. In 
1925-26 the Canadian crop was large, the 
American crop short, but both were of good 
quality. 

The analysis would be exceedingly simple 
if all wheats were the same in Canada and 
in the United States; if crops and crop con- 
ditions were uniform from one crop year to 
another; and if marketing proceeded at a 
uniform or predictable rate. These con- 
ditions do not exist. In both countries crops 
vary greatly, in size and in quality, from 
year to year. In Canada wheats are very 
homogeneous as to type, vary considerably 
in grade and quality, but are on the whole 
distinctly superior in quality to the spring 
wheats of the United States. In this coun- 
try there are many spring wheats, exhibit- 
ing extreme variations in quality and in 
price. The rate of marketing varies greatly 
from year to year. 

There is therefore no single series of 
quotations within the narrow range of Ca- 
nadian prices that can be directly com- 
pared, on the basis of milling values, with 
any single series of quotations within the 
wide range of American prices. It is there- 
fore necessary to make a number of price 
comparisons, all of them containing one 
kind of bias or another, and to use these 
critically, as checks upon one another and 
in combination, to reach a reasonably trust- 
worthy appraisal. 

We have made six separate comparisons, 
using in each case weekly averages of daily 
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prices,’ for the three years from July 1923 
to June 1926. Although the spring-wheat 
crop year runs roughly from September to 
August, we have used the July-June year 
because it is the milling year and because it 
would probably be the crop year upon 
which a Wheat Board would operate. The 
detailed comparisons are shown in appen- 
dix tables, and the margins shown by the 
different comparisons are summarized in 
Table 1, pp. 24344. 


SERIES COMPARED 


As a preliminary to drawing inferences 
from the comparisons, it is necessary to 
indicate the nature of the series compared 
and certain qualifications affecting each. 

I. Comparison of Futures Prices-~—We 
first compare prices of the nearest future 
at Winnipeg, plus 42 cents, with prices of 
the nearest future at Minneapolis. At first 
sight, this might seem a rational as well as 
a convenient procedure, and the margins 
shown are comparatively wide. This com- 
parison, however, is vitiated by several 
facts. The wheats deliverable on futures 
contracts are quite different in the two mar- 
kets; the relations between cash prices and 
futures in each country, and the relations 
between the futures in the two countries, 
vary from year to year. 

In Canada, a miller can accept delivery 
of wheat under a hedge, knowing that he 
will receive elevator-run No. 1 Manitoba 
Northern, or other official grade under a 
stated differential. The deliverable wheats 
are mixed to some extent, but are never- 
theless representative high-grade wheats 
that the miller can readily use in his mill- 
ing operations. 

In the United States, however, a miller can 
rarely afford to accept delivery on a hedge, 
for he knows that he would receive low- 
quality mixed No. 1 Dark Northern wheat, 
or mixed lower grades at stated differen- 
tials. These would represent the milling 
culls of the spring-wheat region. Most mills 
are averse to purchasing such wheats in the 
cash grain market, and they can be utilized 


Comparisons of daily data could readily be made. 
As we have tested it, however, the additional labor 
would yield results essentially the same as we have 
secured by the use of weekly averages. 
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to advantage only to mix with high-grade 
wheats in an extensive milling program. 
Only the largest mills could afford to take 
delivery of even a moderate amount of such 
wheats. The average value of these wheats 
would be substantially below the weighted 
average price of cash sales, and usually in 
the lowest ranges of cash prices of the day. 
During the periods of the May and July 
futures the wheat deliverable on future 
contracts would be worth to the miller rela- 
tively much less than the wheats he had 
been purchasing throughout the autumn 
and winter. 

How misleading would be any inference 
from comparison of futures prices is shown 
by a comparison of the difference in each 
country between futures and cash closing 
prices, using for Minneapolis the high cash 
closing price that most nearly corresponds 
to the cash closing price in Winnipeg. In 
Winnipeg during the crop year 1923-24, the 
average price of futures was 1.1 cents below 
the cash closing price; in 1924-25, it was 1.7 
cents; and in 1925-26, it was 3.2 cents. In 
Minneapolis, on the contrary, for the crop 
of 1923-24, the average price of the futures 
was 16.8 cents below that of the high cash 
closing price; in 1924-25, it was 30.3 cents; 
and in 1925-26 it was 20.7 cents. Contrasted 
with Canada, the future in Minneapolis 
stands relatively considerably too low. 

How such a use of prices of futures might 
lead to an absurd conclusion may further 
be illustrated for the year 1924-25. Ordi- 
narily, the yearly average of futures prices 
in Winnipeg stands considerably below the 
corresponding figure for Minneapolis; for 
example, it was 11.2 cents lower in 1923-24 
and 7.0 cents lower in 1925-26; but in 1924— 
25 the Winnipeg price stood 12.3 cents above 
the Minneapolis price. If, now, one were to 
add 42 cents to the Winnipeg price for 1924— 
25, 164.3 cents, this would give a figure of 
206.3 cents as the point to which the Ameri- 
can price of 152.0 might hypothetically be 
driven. But the average cash closing price 
of No. 1 wheat in Winnipeg for the year 
was 166.0, which, plus 42 cents, gives 208 
cents. The average of high cash closing 
prices in Minneapolis was 182.3 cents, which 
subtracted from 208 cents leaves 25.7 cents 
as the margin between cash closing prices, 
whereas on the basis of futures, the margin 
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would have been 54.3 cents. Thus, due to 
an unusual position of futures in Winnipeg, 
the use of futures to judge of the possibility 
of bidding up the price leads to a result 
twice as large as demonstrably could be ac- 
complished on the basis of cash closing 
prices. 

This all means that a Wheat Board, if it 
sought to use futures prices as the basis 
of driving up American cash prices, would 
soon find itself without the support of mills 
in competition with each other; for the 
mills would know to what price-point the 
milling value of the wheat was related and 
they would not pass that price-point. The 
consideration of these various merchan- 
dising factors leads to the conclusion that 
a comparison of futures prices in Minne- 
apolis and Winnipeg cannot be employed 
to judge of the extent to which American 
prices might have been driven up in the 
past or as a rule of action for a Wheat 
Board in the future. 

II. Comparisons of Top Cash Prices.— 
Second, we compare the cash closing prices 
of No. 1 Manitoba Northern, plus 42 cents, 
with the highest cash closing prices quoted 
for No. 1 Dark Northern Spring at Minne- 
apolis. These are comparisons of high- 
grade wheats. A large amount of Canadian 
wheat grades No. 1; there is much less 
No. 1 Dark Northern Spring of the quality 
represented in the highest cash closing 
prices. The margins shown are too wide 
because elevator-run No. 1 Manitoba is in- 
trinsically much superior to the general 
run of No. 1 Dark Northern Spring, and in 
most years superior to the qualities of this 
grade that are covered by the highest quo- 
tations used. A fairer comparison would 
be made by using prices of No. 1 Hard 
Spring wheat, or Fancy Montana, which 
regularly command premiums over No. 1 
Dark Northern; but the quantities of these 
wheats are usually so limited that com- 
plete and representative series of quota- 
tions cannot be secured. The upward bias 
of these figures is smaller than in the com- 
parison of futures prices, but it renders 
impossible the direct use of these margins 
to indicate how far a Wheat Board might 
have driven up domestic prices of No. 1 
Dark Northern. 
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III. Comparisons of Fairly Comparable 
Wheats.—Third, we compare daily low 
cash prices of No. 3 Manitoba Northern at 
Winnipeg, plus 42 cents, and the weighted 
average of cash sales of No. 1 Dark North- 
ern Spring at Minneapolis. These are fairly 
comparable wheats. The latter series, as 
computed by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, is quite representative because of 
the large volume, but includes a large 
amount of low-quality No. 1 wheat.’ No. 3 
Manitoba Northern is intrinsically compa- 
rable with the general run of No. 1 Dark 
Northern, with a tendency to advantage, 
varying from year to year, in favor of the 
Canadian wheat. For this reason, and since 
the range between daily highs and lows for 
No. 3 at Winnipeg is not large, we have 
used daily lows in Winnipeg instead of 
daily highs or the average of the two. 

IV. Comparison of High Cash Sales.— 
Fourth, we compare high cash sales of 
No. 3 Manitoba Northern at Winnipeg, plus 
42 cents, with high cash sales of No. 1 Dark 
Northern at Minneapolis. The high cash 
price at Winnipeg represents the best of 
elevator-run; the high cash sales price at 
Minneapolis represents fancy milling sam- 
ples within No. 1. Here again are fairly 
comparable wheats, with less bias either 
way than appears in the two preceding 
comparisons. But in a year of a short 
American crop, as in 1925-26, the bias may 
favor the American wheats. 

V. Comparison of Cash Closing Prices.— 
Fifth, we compare cash closing prices of 
No. 3 Manitoba Northern at Winnipeg, plus 
42 cents, with high cash closing prices of 
No. 1 Dark Northern at Minneapolis. The 
cash closing price in Winnipeg is a single 
figure, representative of elevator-run aver- 
age No.3 Manitoba. At Minneapolis, instead 
of a single figure, we have three ranges— 
“ordinary to good,” “good to choice,” 
“choice to fancy.” The latter includes the 
higher qualities of No. 1 Dark Northern and 
is surpassed only by Hard Spring and spe- 
cial Montana wheats. As a rule, this is the 
class that most nearly corresponds, for the 


*Some hard spring wheats, purchased by mills in 
the country, do not appear in the Minneapolis market, 
and the average quality of these wheats is above the 
average of the crop. 
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miller, to No. 3 wheat purchasable at cash 
closing prices in Winnipeg. 

VI. Comparisons of High Cash Prices 
and Quotations.—Finally we compare the 
high cash price of No. 3 Manitoba Northern 
at Winnipeg, plus 42 cents, with the high 
quotations (of a range of varying qualities) 
on the basis of the nearest future, of No. 1 
Dark Northern Spring at Minneapolis. Min- 
neapolis prices represent millers’ quota- 
tions rather than those of grain dealers or 
exporters, and as there are no regularly 
published quotations of this character in 
Winnipeg, we use for comparison the fairly 
comparable high cash prices at Winnipeg. 


SUMMARY OF COMPARISONS 


The weekly margins between the Winni- 
peg prices (plus 42 cents a bushel) and 
the Minneapolis prices, on the six different 
bases of comparison, are summarized in 
Table 1. The results are far from identical 
because the several comparisons utilize 
somewhat different wheat values and 
forms of quotation. 

The margins shown by the first compari- 
son are very much wider than in any of the 
others, and, for the reasons already stated, 
they afford no direct basis for judging the 
extent to which prices could have been 
driven up by a Wheat Board. The second 
comparison is subject to the same sort of 
bias, though in lesser degree, and affords a 
very narrow basis for judging the limits of 
price-raising tactics. The last four compari- 
sons, though showing different margins, are 
more representative and therefore more 
significant. The annual averages for the last 
five bases, and the averages of the five in 
each crop year, run as follows, in cents per 
bushel: 


1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 
Basistiltetns aaa ae ons ise PAST 17.5 
Basisel lense cote 11.5 Bor 15.8 
EISIIND 5 oeaaBern boop 8.2 16.1 Ay) 
BaSISe Vi ete castaey sete ene: 7.8 16.4 8.8 
IBASTS@ Vili teseecelenccears teks 8.5 16.9 12:2 
INVETABC Taras c.s enseone 10.2 lel 12.0 


These figures suggest that in 1924~25, 
with an unusually short crop in Canada and 
a large crop in the United States, American 
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TaBLE 1.—MARGINS BETWEEN WINNIPEG PRICES, 
Pius 42 CENTS, AND MINNEAPOLIS PRICES, 
ON SIX DIFFERENT BASES* 
(Cents per bushel) 


Week Basis | Basis | Basis] Basis | Basis | Basis |Ave. of 

ending I II Tir IV Vv VI II-VI 
1923 
Stil eee) 2000 28:9 15.9 14a 7193 
Julyaa ee 49:6 1S 25:5) 128 118) 11 bal 15:9 
Julyae2 der 408s 1OSa 25.85 14.9 126 Lea alel 
Jl Ware arr a4 eli eomiece Onl deoal) LOS N99 ie aeo 
PNW ENS oo lbateye altsnee NADY SEs || eras ty tHe Ie IAG 
ANU, JOL, 5 ol BOO | ANG ORAL Tey eye eles | ala 
INDY IE el LA PAI AGS SSC aly eete) alee |) sa 55 
Pie, ADs yall Pd | BVAD) | Pree | Masel || PRE | PHS | OO 
Sept Lee | 2c 0a coum 2eOn POOP 20iant 21.85 23:4 
Septem oeee 20-02 ton Zale Sed allele Oiet OG 20 ss 
Septal Onme| 24.60 20D alow oOuleLa:on Onl LGal 
Sept. 22...| 25.3 | 18.0 | 13.5 | 18.8 | 12.7 | 14.8 | 14.5 
Sorats 2D 6 ol PARD Be || hh | erase) AD eer 9.4 
Oye Weal PRE alee | ODel eh Grek Pp tig! OF 
Octal Sr (22/45 120s eda nO Ono Sallmeae 7.8 
Overs. FAN, cel ae BTSs PG | BS Aue | BYP 6.0 
(Os, Arlo ool) 2B ail Gere ail i) ele |), ei? 5.0 
OWS. Bosal AD) Bw | 7s) GE | | ae) 7A 
INOWee LOR et2oip Lome 2com em Oconee OO O:Galmet at 
INO W7/s ool Osh SIE | AIBHE) | Es |). abi hess || abeesy |} wales: 
Nove 2495.) 20:3) 1) 19) 1295 ALI AOS OSs 12:9 
Deceeters | 290816205) 1025 29s aS: 0 S:60 ie LO? 
Deca Sa... 125.0 ) 13:45) 725) 5.4 a7 6.0 7.3 
Decwel dae. 25:o8) LLG | moon anda erorsalemost 6.1 
Dyers, PH, || MD) I te) ter GO) ji Bee) ee 8.2 
Deewm2ge 2d LAS 9a ede 0:49 8.9 
1924 
AN Boo || tous | IPE) Oy |) yay |) Ze | aye: 6.9 
Afi, TS ilo IRATE I oe | 24S) |) Ze aes! 6.8 
dpa, I. Helen ans |) et) st) |) MIN | Gres 6.6 
Aleit, AXIS Gal falel |) Ines 7 eos) Sees eke 6.3 
Feb. 2...) 29.6 | 10.6) 66) 43) 3.4] 38 5.7 
I  YoroollkelDSh | Okss |) Psa ays) ZH |) ay) 6.9 
ae, WO. 5.5) Seb PAR Cel Ged Se I) Ze We 
1D, GB, salpo | ME = Zan eel Zee Gel 6.5 
Weve, TN 6 GIGI, eS ae ES ss 7.0 
WER; We oltre || WG) TR Aas || Feil) ales 4.4 
Marl Omer cock 10:65 seo:os moon Oconl mos | 5.3 
Mara 22%..41/28.9)) 10:2) (6:15 3.6) | 93:3) 03.8 54 
Mare 2 91.29.50 | TG) 0-20) eA 4a ea 6.5 
Apr. 5...|288 | 114 |) 64) 42) 42) 44 6.1 
we, IPAS oil SUNE | WAS I 7a |) Tel) GAN ae 7.3 
ANOS MMs 5a) (Bilal | abe |) Keel) says |) Gish i) Gal 7.6 
Apres 26...|30:3 10:3 | 5.4) 45) 31 | 46 5.6 
WES Bocq] | BPR Psy) SMU) ye) oH Il (oe 8.0 
Wes7 0s col S22 | iPS | GO) GS) Gk | Gal (Ri 
Way Ts ool (BREE bay | CHO) Sy] ee) || EMS 7.6 
Maye24e. 1345 | 143 1) 9-0 1) 8.7) 8.4 9.6 
Maly eo leer oO 4:50.91 9 S:5.5).9 a S.0y LOL 
JUNCUS lea 16 lolol 1 O4alF 10:9is a 1Om eet2.6 
awn TY, |) SYS) | TEBE |) MO) ) || ed 7d 9.6 
Iumewodiee | 39.4 112.8: 98:0 1 6s20) 2.8, eo. 7.8 
June 28...| 39.9 | 118) 88) 45] 42) 43 6.7 
Average,.,.| 90.8 | 15.1) 115 | 8.27)" 7.8) 8.5) 102 


* Data from Appendix Tables I-VI. 
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TABLE 1.—Continued 


(Cents per bushel) 


Week Basis | Basis | Basis | Basis 

ending I IL III IV 
1924 
July 5...) 418 | 143 | 11.4| 7.0 
July 12.../ 43.9 | 1631141] 9.6 
July 19...| 46.9 | 21.8 | 18.7 | 15.0 
July 26...| 53.2 | 30.0 | 24.8 | 22.0 
Aug. 2...]53.0 | 35.7 | 31.5 | 30.2 
Aug. 9...) 479 1.35.6 | 30.4 | 27.1 
Aug. 16...| 49.1 | 35.4 | 36.2 | 29.8 
Aug. 23...| 46.1 | 31.9 | 36.0 | 26.3 
Aug. 30...] 45.7 | 36.2 | 35.0 | 27.7 
Sept. 6...| 47.2 | 39.1 | 36.7 | 31.3 
Sept. 13...| 49.5 | 40.0 | 40.5 | 33.1 
Sept. 20. ..| 50.2 | 38.1 | 41.4 | 33.6 
Sept. 27. ..| 52.2 | 37.4 | 43.2 | 32.7 
Oct. 4...| 55.1 | 37.2 | 40.4 | 30.5 
Oct, 11s... (57.8 | 40.2 | 417 | 3383 
Oct. 18...| 56.9 | 38.3 | 38.7 | 27.9 
Oct: 25; .157.0.| 37.7 | 39.0 |. 28.1 
Nov. 1...| 541 | 35.0 | 38.7 | 23.5 
Nov. 8...| 53.9 | 37.9 |°382 | 21.1 
Nov: 15. 2.55.8.) 37.5 | 872 | 23.5 
Nov. 22...| 56.0 | 36.7 | 48.2 | 24.9 
Nov. 29...| 53.2 | 33.1 | 36.7 | 22.6 
Dec. 6...| 48.3 | 28.2 | 29.6 | 16.7 
Dec. 13...| 47.3 | 25.8 | 30.5 | 12.1 
Dec. 20...| 488 | 15.4 | 289 | 48 
Dec. 27...| 52.8 | 18.9 | 33.4 | 11.8 
1925 
Jan, Oo. 1545 ) 1421278 1) 29 
Jan. 10.../54.6 | 12.0 | 27.4| 64 
Sane 17 te.) 65.7 1-13.61) 29.7 1 1.2 
Jan. 24...| 55.4] 162 | 313) 12 
Jan. 31...| 60.1 | 215 | 333°] 3.0 
Feb. 7...|582 | 19.1 | 34.9| 39 
Feb. 14...|59.5 | 174 | 352] 59 
Feb. 21.../ 60.5 | 18.4 | 875 | 88 
Feb. 28...|58.6 | 15.1 | 34.4 | 9.2 
Mar. 7...| 59.8 | 17.5 | 31.9 | 6.0 
Mar. 14...]56.5 | 17.6 | 31.4 | ( .1) 
Mar. 21...|/ 53.2 | 143 | 31.9 | 5.2 
Mar. 28...| 54.0 | 12.3 | 30.8 | 10.0 
Apts 5) Sk 4603) 287 1 82 
Dre tien Hote 1 247 toes) 
Apr, 183)..-(54.6 | 13.1 1.223 |) 7.7 
Apr. 258../ 574 | 1441-295) 47 
May 2.../59.1 | 19.0 | 32.4 | 7.9 
May 9...| 63.6 | 24.8 | 38.2 | 18.0 
May 16...| 63.6 | 25.9 | 39.4 | 183 
May 23...| 68.5 | 31.4 | 43.1 | 28.9 
May 30...] 69.9 | 39.6 | 45.9 | 84.6 
June 6...| 57.2 | 30.7 | 35.0 | 14.7 
June 13...| 56.2 | 27.1 | 34.8 | 15.4 
June 20...] 52.5 | 26.0 | 31.5 | 10.1 
June 27...| 52.9 | 23.4 | 31.0 | 12.7 
Average...| 54.3 | 25.7 | 33.3 | 16.1 


Basis 
Vv 


6.6 

8.4 
13.8 
21.6 
26.8 
26.2 
25.4 
24.7 
27.9 
30.6 
33.4 
82.5 
32.3 
29.5 
30.3 
28.6 
28.8 
25.3 
25.9 
25.8 
26.0 
23.0 
17.2 
14.9 

5.4 

8.7 


3.3 
all 
19 
47 
10.1 
8.0 
7.6 
7 
6.8 
8.8 
8.2 
4.4 
2.6 
(2.1) 
3 
3.0 
5.7 
10.5 
16.8 
17.9 
23.4 
30.8 
20.4 
18.6 
17.0 
14.2 


16.4 


TABLE 1.—Continued 


(Cents per bushel) 


Basis |Ave. of Week 
VI U-VI ending 
1925 
fea 9.3 Aivikiy “gg. 
9.4 | 11.6 Apuilyy ihs o< 
14.0 | 16.7 Ajay UkSS.6 < 
Derek || BUND, Afi Pd. 6 « 
29.1 | 30.7 PRUE, Als oe 
28.4 | 29.5 INTE Woes 
X38) |) Bild ine, WSs 5c 
29.3 | 29.6 Aug. 22... 
26.9 | 30.7 Aug. 29... 
30.8 | 33.7 Septaeoure. 
34.1 | 36.2 Sept. 12... 
34.4 | 36.0 Sane Ws o < 
36.0 | 36.3 Sept. 26... 
SYyTF | aval Octet 
Sehil | By Oct. 10... 
28.6 | 32.4 Oct lite. 
29.5 | 31.6 Oct. 24... 
PHLLE | SKU Octaesiee- 
26.6 | 29.9 INORZ, hero 
27.8 | 30.4 Nov. 14... 
26.9 | 32.5 Novar2 len 
RAND || GA) Nov. 28... 
GMa) |) Pally Dee. 5... 
eae ore Deck 1253. 
Samet ice Dec. 19... 
Be |) Te Dec. 26... 
1926 
2.0 | 10.0 anu aaie 
17 9.5 dei, Wee 
2.7 9.8 Jan. 16... 
PAT || alle Janve23ane 
9.4 | 15.5 dein, Bead 
8.0 | 148 Feb. 6... 
10.7 | 15.4 Bebit3..-- 
1053 17.0 Feb. 20... 
6.4 | 14.4 Rebee2i. s: 
10.8 | 15.0 Mate see 
6.0 | 12.6 Mar. 13... 
43 | 12.0 Mar. 20... 
1.6 | 11.5 WBN ey Alec 
(1.9)| 6.4 Ayo \ Seed 
(2:9) D8 Noyes Ws 62 
2.9 9.8 Ny BW Asie 
2.8 | 11.4 Avra 245. ; 
9.3 | 15.8 WERE Ile o¢ 
NEP |), Payal WERE Sie te 
14.7 | 23.2 May 15... 
20.9 |) 29.5 May 22... 
36.0 | 87.4 May 29... 
23.2 | 24.8 AVN Hab. 
210) | 23.4 ADIN WAS 3 
20.3 | 21.0 June 19... 
19.4 | 20.1 June 26... 
WO) || PAY Average... 


Note.—Figures in parentheses ( ) represent negative mar gins. 


Basis 
I 


Basis 
II 


Basis 
Ill 


25.9 
23.8 
18.4 
16.6 
18.6 
22.2 
26.0 
36.6 
32.2 


33.2 
31.8 
26.9 
25.2 
24.0 
28.7 
34.4 
34.1 
29.7 
24.7 
20.1 
11.3 
8.2 
6.0 
3.8 
8 

ig 
3.3 
6.4 
8.0 
8.0 
13.8 
16.0 
13.6 
10.9 
7.3 


Basis 
IV 


Basis 
Vv 


LIMITS SUGGESTED BY VARIOUS PRICE COMPARISONS 


prices of spring wheats might have been 
driven up some 22 cents a bushel, but that 
in years like 1923-24 or 1925-26 the extent 
of possible advance in American prices of 
spring wheat would be much less, say from 
10 to 12 cents a bushel. So far as averages 
can represent so complex a relationship, we 
feel that these fairly represent the possi- 
bilities of the situation. 

It is desirable, however, to go behind the 
annual averages. Glancing over the weekly 
averages shown in Table 1, one observes 
that, except in 1924-25, the average Ameri- 
can price was within 10 cents of the duty- 
paid Canadian price during a strikingly 
large number of weeks, and in a surprising 
number of weeks within 5 cents of that 
price. Table 2 presents a distribution of the 
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Canadian wheat was available in volume, 
and that on the whole the margins are 
much narrower in October—March than dur- 
ing April-September. 

Since margins were lowest, as a rule, 
when wheats were available in largest 
quantity, one would infer that mills would 
be in a position to stock up at these sea- 
sons, and would be less active purchasers 
at other seasons, so that the lower rather 
than the higher margins would represent 
more truly the actual limitations. Since, 
however, there were many weeks in which 
the margin was much wider than 10 cents, 
it may be suggested that in these weeks 
prices could have been driven up so much 
farther that the average advance might 
have been greater than the average figures 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF WEEKS SHOWING INDICATED MARGINS BETWEEN WINNIPEG PRICES (PLUS 
42 CENTS) AND MINNEAPOLIS PRICES, COMPARED ON Bases II-VI, 1923-24 To 1925-26* 


1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 

rear Weeks showing margin indicated Weeks showing margin indicated Weeks showing margin indicated 

(Cents) Basis | Basis | Basis | Basis | Basis || Basis | Basis | Basis | Basis | Basis || Basis | Basis | Basis | Basis ; Basis 
ir Til IV Vv VI II Ul IV Vv VI IL Trt IV V VI 
Ay. MELO sie OU ohare bs : fe 2 ; x i = ae es 
AQEIRtOm ee 4D cave et oR xe 1 6 a = a NS oe e Me 
senate es we se ae as A igs |) ils} ve es 3 1 AD ss : Be 
30.1 to Sore 2 oe ts 5 18 8 6 5 7 4 be oes is 
DD etOe ee OUl . Neeser 1 4 1 ws 6 6 GaieeLt 11 8 4 a 1 3 
DUPE TOmaet2 On eats 3 5 1 2 2 4 4 7 5 6 5 10 2 8 9 
USS Wi roy os tare 11 1 8 De 4 11 1 4 5 3 9 7 12 9 12 
LOMO OF eer 34 9 9 10 8 9 2 6 5 5 10 | 10 8 6 I 
Dole tOme nr LOerimynerie 1 32 23 18 28 1 ae 12 11 8 4 13 5 oy a 
0.1 to Dy rert casks ois oe 1 15 20 10 56 #6 7 8 10 5 4 9 8 9 
— 4.9 to ita rate K AG Se At : ; 2 1 2 3 i U 3 
OO RL ON —— ene a : te ae oe ae ne 4 2 1 
—14.9 to —10....... aye ae ee : 3 2 oe 

—19.9 to —15....... : Ys a é 


* Computed from data in Table 1, pp. 243-44. 


margins in each of the three crop years, for 
the last five bases of comparison. This 
table shows that in 1923-24 there were com- 
paratively few weeks in which margins 
were higher than 15 cents, on any of these 
bases, and that predominantly the margins 
were not over 10 cents. The number of 
weeks with higher margins was somewhat 
larger in 1925-26, and much higher in 
1924-25, on account of different relations 
between the crops in the two countries. 
Reference to Table 1 makes it clear that, 
for the most part, the weeks showing the 
widest margins occurred before new-crop 


we have shown. This possibility merits 
some consideration, in connection with the 
seasonal factors at work. 


SEASONAL BEHAVIOR 


Scanning the three years of weekly aver- 
age margins shown by the last five bases of 
comparison in Table 1, one observes cer- 
tain common tendencies suggesting the 
operation of seasonal factors. With one 
exception in Basis III, the movements of 
the margins are essentially identical in di- 
rection, though differing somewhat in onset, 
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degree, and duration. Characteristically, 
spreads are wide in the few months before 
new Canadian wheat comes to market, but 
in September they decline sharply. At the 
lower level, the spreads remain relatively 
comparable until spring, when they widen. 
The points of transition are fairly sharp, 
though varying somewhat from basis to 
basis. During the year 1923-24, the period 
of low spread was from October until June; 
during 1924-25, the period of low spread 
did not begin until December and did not 
last beyond April; during 1925-26 the pe- 
riod of low spread appeared in September, 
but did not last beyond March. The one 
significant exception was the spread on 
Basis III during 1924-25, which declined 
less than the spreads on other bases of com- 
parison. This aberrant behavior is not easy 
to explain; it was probably due largely to 
the failure of premiums to affect the 
weighted Minneapolis price as much as they 
affected the quotations employed in the 
other four comparisons. 

How can one account for the common 
tendency? Just before the spring wheat 
comes to harvest, the price of old spring 
wheat is likely to be high relative to that 
of new winter wheat. As soon as the Ameri- 
can spring-wheat crop is harvested, just 
before the Canadian harvest, Canadian 
wheat may be high relative to ours; but the 
interval is short. The heavy country mar- 
keting of spring wheat occurs during Sep- 
tember—November, in order to take ad- 
vantage of lake navigation. During this 
period of heavy receipts at terminal mar- 
kets, American and Canadian spring wheats 
are likely to establish the price relations 
that will be characteristic of the crop year. 
During the winter months, when lake navi- 
gation is closed, with large amounts of 
Canadian wheat lying in store at lake ports, 
the Canadian price tends to be low relative 
to the American price. Following the re- 
sumption of lake navigation in April, and 
the subsequent overseas flow of wheat from 
lake storage, the price of Canadian wheat 
may rise relative to that of spring wheat in 
the United States. 

Now would it be possible for a Wheat 
Board to take advantage of the seasonal 
relationships in such a way as to raise the 
domestic price of wheat by more than the 
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average figures we have reached? No con- 
clusive answer to this question can be given, 
but a study of the price material in connec- 
tion with the rate of marketing and milling 
practices lends no support to this view. 

In the early part of the period of market- 
ing of domestic spring wheat, the margins 
between Winnipeg cash prices (plus duty) 
and Minneapolis cash prices are relatively 
wide, because one compares old-crop Cana- 
dian wheat with new-crop American wheat. 
If at this time the Wheat Board should bid 
up the price of wheat in the country, it 
would force American mills either to pay 
the higher price or to lay in less wheat. The 
mills, knowing that later they could choose 
between Canadian wheat and domestic 
wheat, would presumably adapt their pur- 
chases and operations to this circumstance 
and await the period when the spreads were 
naturally low and Canadian importations 
readily available. This procedure might 
raise the arithmetic average of the prices 
for the period, but not the weighted aver- 
age, for mill purchases would be reduced 
at higher prices and increased at lower 
prices. 

Moreover, millers have other tests than 
wheat prices; they have flour prices at 
home and in Canada. They would natu- 
rally employ buying tactics based on their 
recognition of the fact that the margin be- 
tween American and Canadian prices is 
subject to considerable seasonal variation. 

The chief restriction upon the price- 
raising tactics of the Wheat Board would 
lie in the heavy autumnal marketing of 
Canadian wheat, which makes it then rela- 
tively cheap and fills the storage space in 
upper and lower lake ports. This move- 
ment the Board could not hope to modify. 
If it attempted to buy up American wheat 
in the fall and hold it until Canadian wheat 
was relatively high, it would run counter to 
established milling practices. When, during 
the fall and early winter, the spread be- 
tween American and Canadian prices is 
low, the mills would lay in wheat and the 
Board could not stop them unless, holding 
the entire domestic crop in a pool, it were 
to refuse to sell American wheat to mills 
except for hand-to-mouth operations. Such 
tactics would still further narrow the spread 
in the period of active marketing, and mills 
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would import earlier than they otherwise 
would. Later, when the spread is wider, 
naturally mills would only buy on a hand- 
to-mouth basis, and would refuse to ac- 
cumulate stocks. Only by a rationing of the 
mills with domestic wheats could the Board 
minimize sales of domestic wheat when the 
spread was narrow and enlarge them when 
the spread was wide, and even thus only by 
stimulation of imports from Canada. This 
would involve, among other things, abo- 
lition of the normal curve of milling, at 
what cost to mills and flour buyers cannot 
be foreseen. 

The outcome would not be the same in 
different years, and might vary widely 
under different circumstances in crop yields 
and qualities in the different regions. But 
it would be hazardous for wheat growers 
to stake anything on the assumption that 
domestic prices might be driven up, on 
the average for the spring-wheat crop, as 
far as they could be driven up in the weeks 
of maximum influence. It would be safer 
to assume that an average figure would rep- 
resent the most that could be accomplished. 
Against the weeks in which it would be 
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possible to drive the price up higher must 
be balanced the weeks in which it would 
not be possible to drive up so much. The 
actual result might easily be below the 
average, for the weeks of active marketing 
and low spreads have more actual signifi- 
cance than the weeks of light marketing. 

We feel the conclusion is irresistible that, 
during two of the last three crop years, 
when the Canadian crop was representa- 
tive, an appraisal of the prices current on 
the two sides of the international boundary 
indicates that the maximum effect of a suc- 
cessful administration of the equalization 
fee with the tariff of 42 cents would have 
been an increase, in the price of American 
spring wheats at Buffalo, of something like 
12 cents a bushel. 

This conclusion is reinforced by the con- 
sideration that both in 1923-24 and 1925-26, 
Canadian wheats were imported over a 
tariff of 42 cents a bushel, though in small 
amounts and at irregular intervals. It could 
not have required a radical advance in 
American prices to attract considerably 
larger and more continuous importations 
over the 42-cent duty. 


II. LIMITATIONS IN OTHER MARKETS 


Thus far we have considered only Ameri- 
can spring wheat at Buffalo. Some consid- 
eration must be given to other markets than 


1~n the recent discussions of the latest bills, it has 
been suggested that it might be held legally possible 
to apply the equalization fee to imported as well as 
to domestic wheat. If this were done, it would have 
the effect of raising the tariff duty by the amount of 
the equalization fee. With a substantially higher 
tariff, such as we predicated in our previous discus- 
sion, a high equalization fee might represent so great 
an addition to the tariff duty as to make it prohibi- 
tive. In operations under the present tariff, however, 
prices could not be raised sufficiently to involve heavy 
losses on exports, and the equalization fee required 
to cover these losses would not be large. Assuming 
that in an ordinary year the price of domestic wheat 
behind the tariff wall of 42 cents might be raised by 
some 12 cents a bushel, the equalization fee necessary 
to cover the losses on exports under such circum- 
stances would be small, possibly 4 or 5 cents a bushel. 
Only to some such extent, hypothetically, would a 
wider scope be afforded for the operations of the 
Board, if it were held legally proper to apply the 
equalization fee to imported wheat. Moreover, the 
application of the fee to imported wheat would stimu- 
late importation of flour, unless the fee were applied 
also to imported flour. 


2A rough average. See WuHeEat Sruptes, III, 18-23. 


Buffalo and to other wheats than spring 
wheats. The Board might conceivably un- 
dertake to drive up prices in other areas 
higher than it could maintain them at Buf- 
falo. The discussion can be conducted, for 
the most part, on the basis of representative 
grades of spring and winter wheats, namely 
No. 1 Dark Northern Spring, No. 2 Hard 
Winter, and No. 2 Soft Red Winter. 


THE SITUATION AT MINNEAPOLIS 


In the Minneapolis district, American 
spring wheats are substantially cheaper 
than comparable Canadian spring wheats, 
duty-paid, on account of the difference in 
transportation costs. Shipment costs on 
Canadian wheat coming in from Fort Wil- 
liam to Minneapolis and Chicago are about 
as high as the charges to Buffalo, while the 
charges on domestic spring wheat are some 
8 cents lower than to Buffalo.? In order to 
make the comparison for the Minneapolis- 
Chicago district, as we have made it for 
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Buffalo, one would need to add to Winni- 
peg prices not only 42 cents for the duty but 
8 cents for shipment costs and compare 
these figures with the Minneapolis prices. 

What would be the result if, under these 
circumstances, the Board should undertake 
to drive up the price of domestic wheat at 
Minneapolis 8 cents more than at Buffalo? 
The miller’s incentive to buy wheat in Min- 
neapolis depends upon his market for flour. 
If, hypothetically, flour should be milled in 
Minnesota out of wheat costing 8 cents more 
than wheat milled in Buffalo, this would 
increase the price of flour in Minnesota, by 
a definite differential over that in Buffalo. 
Under these circumstances, Buffalo mills 
would ship west and southwest almost to 
Chicago, invading the central territory of 
Minnesota mills. Hence the mills of the 
lower lake region would gain in flour out- 
put and in expansion of flour territory at 
the expense of Minnesota mills. In fact, 
however, an increase in Minneapolis prices 
of domestic spring wheat would corre- 
spondingly increase prices of this wheat at 
Buffalo. If persisted in, this would prevent 
Buffalo mills from using domestic spring 
wheat and require them to depend upon 
imported Canadian wheat and domestic 
winter wheats. The actual outcome would 
be that Minnesota mills could not afford to 
pay the higher prices for domestic spring 
wheat because they could not profitably 
market the flour. 


OTHER WHEATS THAN SPRING WHEATS 


Considerations relating to flour markets 
would interpose limitations upon price ele- 
vation in the different winter-wheat re- 
gions. Apart from differentials for variety 
and quality, hard winter wheat meets hard 
spring wheat on a c.if. basis in the mills of 
the northern states extending from Minne- 
apolis to Buffalo. Thus, under existing con- 
ditions, Kansas mills can market their flour 
in central and eastern trunk territory. If 
the price of Kansas wheat were to be driven 
up out of line with spring wheat c.i.f. mills 


*The unfavorable action on the western mills 
might be minimized somewhat by the prices for feed. 
The lower outturn of flour would be accompanied by 
a lower outturn of mill feed, which would raise the 
price of mill feed and enable the miller to pass to 
the grain offal a part of the burden of price increase. 
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from Minneapolis to Buffalo, flours milled 
in Kansas would be out of line (preferen- 
tial freight rates disregarded) in central 
and eastern trunk territory. 

On paper, the Board might undertake to 
raise the price of wheat at Kansas City up 
to one of three successive levels. The lowest 
level would be to an extent proportional 
to the price increase in hard spring wheat, 
so as to maintain the normal parity of hard 
winter and hard spring wheats c.if. mills 
in states adjacent to the Great Lakes. The 
second level would be to the point where 
Kansas wheat would be too dear to com- 
pete with hard spring wheat in mills from 
Minneapolis to Buffalo, but not dear enough 
to warrant shipment of spring wheat to the 
southwest mills. The third level would be 
such an elevation as would bring Canadian 
spring wheat, duty-paid, to Kansas City. 

Practical considerations, however, would 
limit the Board to the first of these ob- 
jectives. If the price of hard winter wheat 
were driven up at Kansas City, this would 
make it so dear at Buffalo that Buffalo mills 
would import Canadian wheat in substitu- 
tion; if persisted in, the flour from imported 
wheat would encroach on the customary 
markets of hard winter-wheat flour. If it 
were attempted to hold the price of wheat 
in Kansas City 8 cents over the relative 
price of comparable wheat in Buffalo, this 
would cost the Kansas mills their eastern 
markets, and would enable Buffalo mills to 
ship flour westward practically to the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

Anything of this sort would be impracti- 
cable. The mills would not willingly adapt 
their purchases to distorted flour markets, 
and we may be sure that growers in the dif- 
ferent regions would support the mills in 
their resistance to the introduction of in- 
equitable relations. The Board would wish 
to avoid the effects of abnormal regional 
wheat prices on flour production, and con- 
versely also the effects of abnormal regional 
flour production on wheat prices. We take 
it, therefore, that the Board could not main- 
tain unusual differentials between regions 
on different varieties and grades of wheat. 

For administrative reasons, it would be 
necessary to have differentials between va- 
rieties and grades corresponding to flour 
values, and it would be necessary to main- 
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tain differentials between regions in order 
not to disrupt flour markets and introduce 
artificial inequalities. Thus in practice the 
different representative hard wheats would 
be expected to bear to each other about the 
same relations at the enhanced price level 
that they do normally. 

This lower-lake mill district uses soft red 
winter as well as hard red winter wheat 
from the Southwest. In certain years, driv- 
ing the price of hard spring wheat up to the 
point where Canadian spring wheat would 
come in at Buffalo would directly react 
upon the prices of soft red winter, in other 
years this might not be directly apparent; 
the behavior would depend upon the rela- 
tive positions of premium wheats of the 
three varieties. 

During 1925-26, hard spring wheat com- 
ing in from Canada would have reacted 
more against hard winter wheat from the 
Southwest than against soft red winter 
wheat coming from east of the Missouri; 
in 1923-24 this relationship would have 
been reversed. Broadly considered, how- 
ever, the more Canadian wheat entering the 
lake milling district east of Toledo, the less 
demand the mills would have for winter 
wheats, within the range of adaptability of 
their milling blends. And since Canadian 
wheats lend themselves admirably to the 
production of strong bakers’ flours, the pos- 
sibility of grinding Canadian wheats would 
enable the mills in the Buffalo district to 
push their flour marketing both southward 
and westward. For soft wheats as well as 
hard wheats, notably higher prices could be 
secured at interior points only by letting in 
more Canadian wheat at Buffalo, increas- 
ing the exportable surplus to be sold at a 
loss, and disturbing the relations among 
milling centers. 

If it attempted to secure for each region 
the maximum price that could be exacted 
from millers, the Wheat Board would find 
itself, to some extent in all years and in 
some years to a critical extent, arousing 
abnormal competitions between the wheats 
of different regions, creating artificial ed- 
dies and currents of flour commerce that 
would react adversely on the sales of cer- 
tain mills with relation to their output, 
capacity, and customary areas of distribu- 
tion. At best the Board would be charged 
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with doing this, and it would certainly feel 
constrained to reduce to a minimum the 
grounds for such charges. 


CONCLUSION 


For the most part, therefore, the Wheat 
Board could not drive up prices of wheats 
in other markets farther than it could drive 
up the price of domestic spring wheat at 
Buffalo. For local areas it might occa- 
sionally do more. For example, if the south- 
western crop should happen to be short and 
below par in protein, the premiums on 
high-protein would rise and the Kansas 
mills might be willing to pay a somewhat 
higher price, up to the point where outside 
wheat and flour would flow into the market 
area of the Kansas mills. In the case of the 
Pacific Coast, the respective costs of trans- 
portation over the Rocky Mountains and 
via Vancouver might occasionally enable 
the Wheat Board to drive up the price of 
wheat substantially. 

We infer that under circumstances such 
as have prevailed during the past three 
years, the maximum effect achievable 
would have been attained with hard 
wheats. In view of bakers’ preferences for 
hard wheat flour, as much could hardly 
have been accomplished in the driving up 
of the weighted price of soft winter wheat. 
On account of the relations of transporta- 
tion, Buffalo would be regarded as the 
major datum-line for price-raising opera- 
tions, and the achievable increase in price 
one would expect to be registered there. 
Since, therefore, the actual prices of two 
of the past three crop years do not permit 
us to believe that the price of No. 1 Dark 
Northern Spring wheat could have been 
driven up more than 12 cents above the 
price that was attained on the competitive 
market, we conclude that the maximum at- 
tainable for the whole crop with the tariff 
of 42 cents could not have exceeded 12 
cents. This indicates that if a substantially 
higher price is to be aimed at, the tariff 
duty on wheat must be raised considerably 
higher as the first basis of action. Such in- 
crease of the tariff, it may be observed, 
would represent the abandonment of the 
formula that lies at the basis of the sliding- 
scale provision of the present tariff law— 
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namely, that the tariff duty is to correspond 
to the demonstrated difference in produc- 
tion costs at home and abroad. 

The foregoing discussion has been re- 
stricted to the consideration of No. 1 Dark 
Northern spring wheat and the comparable 
grades of winter wheats in their relations 
to No. 3 Manitoba Northern or better Cana- 
dian wheats. It is hardly to be expected 
that the prices of lower grades passing into 
domestic use could be raised as much as 


IV. RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 


What may be expected to happen if the 
proposed measures were adopted for the 
purpose of removing the exportable sur- 
plus, assessing losses on it back to growers 
through an equalization fee, and driving 
up the domestic price of wheat behind the 
present tariff wall of 42 cents? Assuming 
an increase of only 12 cents per bushel over 
the present price, instead of an increase of 
50 cents, how different would be the oper- 
ating problems of the Board and the effects 
upon consumers? What would be the net 
gains to growers with such a price in- 
crease? What would be the effect upon 
wheat acreage? 

So far as operating problems are con- 
cerned, the Wheat Board would be in much 
the same position regardless of the extent 
to which it could raise the domestic price. 
Its problems of purchases, stocks, and car- 
ryover might be somewhat less pressing and 
serious; the difficulties, responsibilities, and 
dangers would naturally be smaller; but 
the difference would not be in kind, but 
only in degree, and not to any large degree. 
The losses on exports indeed would be 
smaller, but the administrative costs would 
be much the same. Certainly the overhead 
would bulk large in comparison with the 
gains secured to growers. Some of the in- 
herent difficulties of the scheme, such as 
the maintenance of trading in wheat fu- 
tures, might be quite as pronounced behind 
the present tariff wall as behind a higher 
one. A collapse through inefficient man- 
agement would still be possible. 

An increase of 12 cents a bushel in the 
terminal price of wheat would have re- 
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those of representative milling wheats, be- 
cause, with the prevailing high standards 
of the domestic flour market, the low 
grades would remain relatively undesir- 
able. We conclude, therefore, that the 
weighted increase for the crop would be 
less than for the representative milling 
wheats, and any figure arrived at for No. 1 
Dark Northern could safely be taken to 
represent the maximum to be attained for 
the crop. 


WITHIN THE LIMITS INDICATED 


sulted in an increase in the price of flour 
of possibly 60 cents per barrel. We take it 
that this would have had no effect on con- 
sumption. One may question whether an 
increase in the price of flour of 60 cents a 
barrel during recent years would have even 
aroused the interest of consumers. 

In order to judge of the advantages that 
might have accrued to growers had the 
equalization fee been applied to wheat for 
the purpose of raising the domestic price 
since the war, let us make several rough 
assumptions. Let us assume that the farm 
price of wheat would be raised to the same 
extent as terminal prices.t Let us assume 
that in five of the six crop years since the 
war the domestic price could have been 
raised 12 cents a bushel above the figure 
actually received, and in one year (1924-25) 
22 cents a bushel. Let us further assume 
the equalization fee paid by growers to 
have been 4 cents a bushel, thus reducing 
the net gain to 8 and 18 cents per bushel 
respectively. According to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the esti- 
mated farm price of wheat in the five years 
before the war was 88.7 cents a bushel. 
Using this as the base-line, and adding the 
assumed gains to the figures for farm price 
of wheat of the Department of Agriculture, 
we secure figures given in Table 3, ex- 


* The natural inference would be that at any higher 
price level the farm prices, by regions, varieties, and 
grades, would bear the same relations to each other 
as at present, with natural variations from year to 
year. It is possible that, on account of the segregation 
of export wheats, growers of hard winter wheats, 
Pacific wheats, and durum wheats might reap a rela- 
tive advantage in increase of farm prices. 
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pressed both in cents per bushel and in re- 
lation to the 5-year pre-war average. 
Obviously there would have been some 
gain, assuming that the procedure had not 
affected wheat acreage. But it is safe to say 
the predicated gains would not have been 


TABLE 3.—EFFECT OF ASSUMED GAINS TO GROWERS 


ON AVERAGE FARM PRICES OF WHEAT, 1920—26* 


Crop year ave. prices lRelation to 1909-14 ave. 
(Cents per bushel) (Per cent) 

Crop Average | Same plus || Average | Same plus 

year farm assumed farm assumed 
price gain price gain 
L920=27 (eee. 182.9 190.9 | 206 215 
19 27228 ed x 104.4 112.4 118 127 
1020293. ea 98.0 106.0 | 110 119 
1998292000 92.4 | 100.4 | 104 113 
g UY py EAS ne arsenate 127.8 145.8 144 164 
19 25—26 5h es woo 145.9 153-9 164 173 


* Average farm prices as computed by U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 


regarded as realizing anything approaching 
satisfactory prices, in the years of lowest 
wheat prices, if one is to take at even a 
fraction of its face value the distress of 
wheat growers as portrayed during the 
past five years. It is interesting to remark 
that, without the predicated increases, the 
farm price attained, in 1925-26, a higher 
degree of advance over the pre-war aver- 
age than did the index of commodity prices 
at wholesale. This, however, was primarily 
the result of higher world prices of wheat 
in 1924-25 and a high price for a short 
American crop behind the tariff wall in 
1925-26. The additional gain that might 
have been secured by a Wheat Board under 
the existing tariff would not have figured 
heavily beside the increases that actually 
occurred. 

What would be the result on wheat acre- 
age to be expected if behind the present 
tariff wall the price of wheat were to be 
raised 12 cents a bushel? One must ap- 
praise both price-influence and policy-in- 
fluence. The higher price of wheat during 
the crop years 1924-26 has already found 
expression in a substantial increase in 
planted acreage. Prices during these two 
years were considerably more than 12 cents 
above the level of the previous three years; 
the arithmetic average of the weighted 
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farm prices of the crop years 1924-25 and 
1925-26 was 136.8, contrasted with 98.3, the 
average for the crop years 1921-22, 1922-23, 
and 1923-24. Naturally, this improvement 
in price has led to some expansion in acre- 
age despite reported farm abandonment. A 
further addition of 12 cents would be ex- 
pected to exert some additional incentive to 
wheat acreage; but how much is conjec- 
tural, depending upon the position of the 
competing coarse grains that are now 
standing at a relatively low price level. 

The second influence is of importance, 
though indeterminate. The mere adoption 
of a price-raising policy through legislative 
enactment would be accepted by farmers in 
areas adapted to wheat growing as a 
promise of higher prices upon which de- 
pendence could be placed, at least for sev- 
eral years. This would mean increased 
acreage. The increase in wheat acreage to 
be anticipated, in the event of the establish- 
ment of a Wheat Board endeavoring to 
raise the domestic price as high as possible 
behind the present tariff wall, would be 
much smaller than that to be anticipated 
if the tariff were raised high enough to 
enable the Wheat Board as a stated policy 
to contemplate driving the price up to 50 
cents above the Canadian price. The tend- 
ency would be the same in kind, but much 
more limited in degree. Since the assumed 
enhancement of price would be less, even 
a very moderate increase of acreage would 
nullify the advantage achieved. 

Advocates of the measure, if convinced 
of the soundness of these conclusions, might 
still argue first, that even if the scheme 
promises modest direct results under the 
present tariff, indirect results of a positive 
nature are to be anticipated; and second 
that the scheme may be regarded as an 
emergency device, to be called into play 
only when there is prospect of serious price 
depression. The indirect results commonly 
suggested are two: the facilitation of the 
development of co-operative marketing, 
and the raising of the world price of wheat 
through centralized control of export. As 
an emergency device, operations would be 


1Compare, for illustration of current opinion, the 
editorial statement on Iowa in Wallace’s Farmer, 
January 28, 1927, p. 7. “Moreover, we undoubtedly 
have at least a million too many acres of corn.” 
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undertaken not regularly, or in seasons 
when American prices were relatively high 
or close to the Canadian price plus duty, 
but in the event of a large crop tending to 
put domestic prices down to a low level of 
export prices. Advocates of this view would 
agree that so long as farm prices for wheat 
are anything like the figures reported by 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture for the crop of 1925-26 ($1.46), or even 
for the crop of 1924-25 ($1.28), the opera- 
tion of the equalization fee in respect to 
wheat might well be deferred and the ma- 
chinery held in abeyance for use if, as, and 
when the American price for wheat should 
decline substantially below the figures for 
the past two years. 

Regardless of the merit of the above sug- 
gestions, it may fairly be urged that a 
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review of the literature of wheat-growers’ 
distress indicates that such an outcome of 
the operations of the McNary-Haugen plan 
does not correspond to what wheat growers 
have been led to expect. If “equalization 
for agriculture” can be urged as the motive 
for the introduction of a far-reaching inno- 
vation in the marketing of a major crop, it 
ought to be as easily urged as the basis of 
demand for legislative enactment of a 
higher tariff duty. 

From every point of view and in all di- 
rections, the result of an undertaking to 
drive up the price of wheat behind the 
present tariff wall would be modest; too 
modest, in all probability, to meet the ex- 
pectations of wheat growers and too modest 
also in the minds of opponents to justify so 
far-reaching an innovation. 


V. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The present study, like the preceding one, 
considers the McNary-Haugen plan as ap- 
plied to wheat from the standpoint of its 
workability. We have not undertaken to 
consider the real or supposed justification 
for such a departure in our national agri- 
cultural policy. Rather we have sought to 
learn how the measures, if adopted and in- 
telligently applied, could be expected to 
work, on certain reasonable assumptions. 

In the first study we proceeded on the as- 
sumption that the proposed central Board 
would undertake, with such tariff changes 
as would be required, to raise the level of 
American wheat prices 50 cents above the 
level of Canadian wheat prices at Winni- 
peg. We reached the conclusion that the 
Board would face huge and complicated 
administrative problems, but that these 
might be successfully solved by an able 
working Board, if it avoided the tempta- 
tion to magnify its operations and secured 
the co-operation of the trades and indus- 
tries involved. We concluded further that 
the addition to costs of living, in conse- 
quence of the inevitable and considerable 
enhancement of flour prices, would be 
considerably greater than the net gain to 
the growers but would not cause material 
contraction in consumption of wheat prod- 


ucts. On the other hand, we could not es- 
cape the conclusion that the predicated 
increase in prices to growers would afford 
a substantial stimulus to expansion of 
wheat acreage, partly at the expense of 
other crops, partly from uncultivated land 
now in farms, partly from new land brought 
under cultivation. The natural result of this 
expansion, within a brief period of years, 
eventually retarded but not prevented by 
increases in the equalization fee, would be 
such an increase in our wheat surplus as to 
depress world wheat prices, including the 
Winnipeg price. The joint effect of reduced 
world prices and increased equalization fee 
would be that net returns to growers would 
be little or no higher than if the measures 
had not been adopted. The failure of the 
experiment would leave American agricul- 
ture a fresh problem of readjustment of 
acreage and production, the more painful 
and difficult because of the extension of 
wheat cultivation over new lands. 

In the present study we have considered 
a more limited question: What could a 
Wheat Board accomplish, in the way of 
price enhancement to growers, under the 
existing tariff of 42 cents a bushel? It could 
raise prices only to the point at which duty- 
paid Canadian wheat would compete with 
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American wheats at American mills. Clearly 
no such increase as 50 cents a bushel, or 
even 40 cents a bushel, would be possible 
at the natural import thresholds, for Cana- 
dian wheat is so superior to American 
wheats as to command a price premium, 
and already, without centralized control of 
the surplus, American hard spring wheats 
range in price considerably higher than if 
no tariff were in existence. The fact that 
some Canadian wheat has been imported 
over the duty, for domestic consumption, in 
each of the past three years, suggests that 
the margin of possible increase in American 
prices under the existing tariff is not large. 
A detailed study of Winnipeg and Minne- 
apolis prices, during the past three crop 
years, points to the conclusion that at Buf- 
falo, the natural threshold of entry of 
Canadian wheat, an increase of 10 or 12 
cents a bushel in the price of American 
hard spring wheat is all that the Board 
could have achieved in 1923-24 or 1925-26. 
In 1924-25, when the world crop was below 
normal, the Canadian crop unusually short, 
and the American crop exceptionally good, 
the increase might have been 10 cents more, 
but such a year is distinctly less typical 
than the other two. A Wheat Board could 
not raise spring-wheat prices at other mar- 
kets by a materially larger amount, without 
marked disturbance to the milling industry. 
The extent to which prices of winter 
wheats could be enhanced is difficult to 
predict. If the Board disregarded regional 
relationships of flour mills and tendencies 
to price differentials that would operate 
without controlled marketing, it could 
doubtless raise prices of some other wheats 
and in some regions—notably in the South- 
west and on the Pacific Coast—by a larger 
extent than it could raise prices of hard 
spring wheats at Buffalo. But such a policy 
would seriously alter the conditions on 
which the mills compete; it would jeopard- 
ize the co-operation of the milling industry, 
which would be well-nigh essential to the 
Board, and would otherwise magnify its 
administrative difficulties. In effect, we 
conclude that the Board would be unable 
to raise domestic wheat prices as a whole 
by appreciably more than it could raise the 
price of hard spring wheats at Buffalo. 
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Now a prospective enhancement of 
American wheat prices of 12 cents a bushel 
in ordinary years, as a result of the opera- 
tions of a Wheat Board under the existing 
tariff, would be very different from an en- 
hancement of 40 or 50 cents a bushel. It 
would have no appreciable effect upon con- 
sumers and consumption. The net gain to 
growers, after deduction of equalization 
fees, would probably be well below 10 cents 
a bushel. The direct effect of such an in- 
crease on acreage would not be marked, 
but the mere adoption of a price-raising 
policy could be expected to afford a certain 
stimulus. The administrative problems of 
the Board, however, would not be much 
smaller, and the overhead costs would bulk 
relatively larger, than with a larger price 
increase. Altogether the results would be 
highly disappointing to growers, and from 
a national standpoint could hardly be re- 
garded as sufficient to justify so compre- 
hensive an experiment. 

In our discussion we have ignored, for 
the most part, the supposed advantages 
from stabilization of wheat prices and 
from promoting the development of wheat 
co-operatives. In fact, if not in appearance, 
these are distinctly secondary objectives of 
the plan. Whatever the possibilities of suc- 
cess in these directions—and we have no 
grounds for expecting large success except 
at heavy costs—we consider that it would 
not be sufficient to modify the judgment of 
the plan as a whole. 

In short, our conclusion is that the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen plan as applied to wheat 
would not merely involve huge administra- 
tive problems and encounter dangers of 
failure in administration; but that even if 
the administrative difficulties were sur- 
mounted, it would fail, sooner or later, to 
attain the desired objectives. Behind the 
present tariff wall too little could be ac- 
complished to justify undertaking the ex- 
periment. With a_ substantially higher 
tariff, early successes promise to lead to 
such expansion of wheat acreage and pro- 
duction as to nullify, within a few years, 
the advantage to growers, and to leave a 
fresh problem of painful readjustment of 
American agriculture. At this cost, tempo- 
rary gains would be dearly bought. 
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VI. ADDENDUM: OBSERVATIONS ON THE LATEST BILLS 


The foregoing discussion has dealt, not 
primarily with the McNary and Haugen 
bills under consideration in the present 
session of Congress, but with the central 
features of the McNary-Haugen plan (as 
applied to wheat) as they have appeared 
in successive formulations. Our interpreta- 
tion of the proposals has been based pre- 
dominantly not upon the discussion of the 
latest bills, which has been limited in 
amount and not completely available, but 
upon the more extended hearings, debates, 
and other discussion of preceding formula- 
tions. Before leaving the subject, however, 
it is desirable to bring our analysis more 
nearly down to date. 

On February 11, while this study was in 
proof, the Senate passed the McNary bill, 
with certain material amendments to which 
some reference must be made; and on Feb- 
ruary 17 the House passed this bill, without 
further amendment, in substitution for the 
similar Haugen bill. In both houses the 
measure was forced to vote without ade- 
quate consideration of the meaning and 
implications of the amendments. 

In view of the latest discussions and 
eleventh-hour modifications, it might seem 
at first sight that the analysis we have 
made is not altogether relevant. Emphasis 
has been laid, of late, not upon the price- 
raising objectives and methods which we 
have considered to be the heart of the 
McNary-Haugen plan, but upon other fea- 
tures which have been brought into the bill, 
in part in order to win the support of oppo- 
nents of previous bills. Nevertheless, the 
powers of the Board, if somewhat inconclu- 
sive, remain sufficiently broad to cover 
practically all that we have considered. The 
Board could, if it chose to do so, interpret 
its task in the light of the earlier discus- 
sions, and undertake, with the support of 
producers of the commodity and with the 
aid of the equalization fee, to raise the level 
of wheat prices as far as possible behind 
the present tariff wall, or even higher if it 
could secure an increase of the tariff or 
an embargo on wheat imports. The Board 
would naturally consider these possibili- 
ties, and our analysis is entirely pertinent to 


such a consideration. But there are other 
possibilities open to the Board under the 
bill as passed, and one of these, at least, 
merits brief examination. 


TRANSFORMATION OF THE PROPOSAL 


From the standpoint of the proponents of 
the earlier measures, notably the McNary- 
Haugen bill of January 16 and April 10, 
1924, and the Haugen bill of April 26, 1926, 
the latest bills seem to us to represent both 
an emasculation and a shift in viewpoint. 
They represent an emasculation in that di- 
rective provisions have been replaced by 
permissive provisions. No policy of surplus 
control, no price standard, no clear-cut 
methods of operation are imposed upon the 
Board. Rather, it is given broad powers and 
a wide discretion in the use of these powers; 
but in the exercise of these powers it is sub- 
ject to more checks than under previous 
bills. The shift in viewpoint is represented 
by the transformation of an emergency 
measure into one designed to establish per- 
manent machinery for control of surpluses, 
by substituting for an administrative export 
commission a board representative of and 
working through and in co-operation with 
growers and their organizations, and by the 
emphasis on orderly marketing and price 
stabilization instead of on raising prices of 
products to a desired level. The changes 
have resulted in some degree from altered 
circumstances in agriculture and from 
clarification through study and discussion; 
but in large measure they have resulted 
from yielding to opposition on grounds of 
political expediency and from compromises 
with farmer organizations some of which 
are engaged in co-operative marketing. 

The earlier bills were urged by many in- 
fluential proponents as absolutely essential 
on the ground that effective co-operative 
marketing of wheat was inherently imprac- 
ticable in the far-flung United States; the 
latest bills are supported as an indispens- 
able method of making country-wide co- 
operative marketing of wheat practicable 
here. Furthermore, the Haugen bill of April 
1926 contained no significant alternative to 
full operation with the equalization fee and, 
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as introduced, contained provisions de- 
signed to make those operations fully effec- 
tive; the latest bills contain important 
alternatives to full operation and in this 
sense make the equalization fee merely per- 
missive. To the pioneer proponents of the 
plan who regarded the equalization fee as 
indispensable, the change would seem to 
mean that they have given up the carcass 
for the hide, or that at all events, in case 
the bill is signed, they must continue agita- 
tion in furtherance of effective action. 
Under the final bill, as we have seen, no 
reference is made to price standards. No 
mention of the tariff yardstick is made. The 
President is no longer directed to issue a 
proclamation imposing an embargo on im- 
ports of a commodity, whenever during 
operation in that commodity it appears that 
importations are increasing, or are likely to 
increase, losses borne by the equalization 
fund. The importance attributed to this 
provision is illustrated by the remark of 


Chairman Haugen of the House Committee. 


on Agriculture at a hearing of the Commit- 
tee on March 6, 1926:1 “.... unless the pro- 
posed bill provides for a tariff adjustment 
we might as well put it in the wastebasket.” 

Moreover, the Board cannot commence 
operations in any commodity promptly on 
its own initiative, upon finding that “there 
is or may be during the ensuing year a sur- 
plus above domestic requirements” suffi- 
cient to render the tariff inoperative in 
whole or in part. According to Senator Mc- 
Nary’s interpretation of his bill, the Board 
must previously find both that there is “an 
excess .... over domestic needs” and also 
“that there is a surplus above the require- 
ments for orderly marketing,’ though his 
bill as introduced reads “either .... or” 
instead of “both....and....” Even if 
there were “in the country a stifling and 
depressing surplus” of a commodity, the 
Board could undertake full operations only 
with the approval (1) of members of the 
Board representing land bank districts 
which produce over 50 per cent of the crop, 
(2) of the advisory council created for that 
commodity, and (3) of “a substantial num- 
ber of co-operative associations or other 


1Serial C, Part 5, p. 175. 
2 Congressional Record, February 4, 1927, p. 3038. 
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organizations representing the producers” 
of the commodity. According to late amend- 
ments, the Board must be satisfied that over 
50 per cent of producers desire full opera- 
tions; and when less than 50 per cent of the 
producers of a commodity in a state are 
members of co-operative associations deal- 
ing in it, state conventions of the producers 
must be called to secure their approval. At 
present there is no state in which 50 per 
cent of the wheat growers are members of 
wheat co-operatives. It would seem that 
these provisions would create difficulties 
and delays in entering upon full operations, 
and often lead the Board to choose an alter- 
native course. 

Under the final bill at least four courses 
would be open to the Board if it found con- 
ditions such as under the earlier bills would 
have justified commencing operations in a 
commodity: (1) it could do nothing; (2) 
to the growers and their organizations it 
could recommend procedures which it 
deemed appropriate; (3) it could seek the 
approval of the denominated bodies for be- 
ginning full operations, and if successful, 
levy an equalization fee and proceed to 
assist co-operatives in disposing of sur- 
pluses; or (4) it could make loans to these 
organizations out of the revolving fund, 
“for the purpose of assisting .... in con- 
trolling the surplus .... in excess of the 
requirements for orderly marketing,” with- 
out undertaking full operations or levying 
an equalization fee. Moreover, the bill as it 
finally passed both houses offered a fifth 
option, namely a sort of price insurance 
under governmental guaranty supported by 
premiums collected on the crop. This pro- 
vision was added in the face of arguments 
that such price insurance would be found, 
in practice, incompatible with the equaliza- 
tion fee, and that its adoption would neces- 
sitate amendment of the Federal Farm Loan 
Act. In effect, it would be an additional al- 
ternative to the equalization fee procedure. 

From following the second course the 
Board could hope to accomplish little more 
than under the first. The third course is the 
one we have already discussed in detail. 
Concerning the fourth, however, a few 
words must be said, for it is a new de- 
parture in the latest bills, though such a 
power was a prominent feature of the Fess- 
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Tincher bill which was defeated in the pre- 
ceding session of Congress. 


OPERATIONS THROUGH LOANS TO 
CO0-OPERATIVES 


Senator McNary, speaking in the Senate 
on February 4, 1927,1 undertook to empha- 
size the fact that the “bill makes the impo- 
sition of the equalization fee permissive, to 
a great extent, and not compulsory” and 
to elaborate the provision “which author- 
izes and empowers this board to loan 
money to co-operatives, to withhold the 
surplus, and promote orderly marketing by 
paying interest at 4 per cent per annum on 
the moneys advanced.” He continued: 


Right here permit me to say that there are two 
ways of handling the surplus problem. One is by 
a withholding of the surplus, from which perhaps 
there would be a gain, the surplus being sold a 
little later, when the market was hungry. It 
might be held for a few weeks, or a few months, 
or for the period of a year. 

Let me illustrate to the Senator from Ohio: It 
might be that under the loan provisions of the 
bill the board could loan to some co-operative 
organization $10,000,000 to withhold a quantity 
of wheat that seemed to depress the market, and 
thereby, after it was withdrawn, permit the do- 
mestic price to go to the point where it would 
go on account of economic pressure created by 
the removal of the surplus. 

This co-operative organization might hold that 
wheat for three months and sell it at a profit. 
There would be a gain there, a gain more than 
equal to the penalty imposed by the 4 per cent 
interest. Consequently, there would be no loss in 
that case. But of course if there is a loss, and that 
loss should be largely incident to selling the sur- 
plus [italics ours] in the market where world 
competition enters and fixes the price, there 
would be a loss, and of course it would be neces- 
sary to impose the equalization fee, a situation 
which the board would determine prior to the 
commencement of operations. 


Under the language of the bill, there is no 
limitation upon the amounts which may 
thus be loaned from the revolving fund and 
no provision regarding terms of repayment, 
as in the case of loans (limited to $25,000,- 
000 and repayable in annual instalments 
within 20 years) made for the purchase or 
construction of storage or processing facili- 
ties. In granting such loans the Board could 
make its own terms and conditions—if it 


* Congressional Record, February 4, 1927, pp.3038-39, 
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chose, apparently, without consulting the 
advisory council, the growers, or their co- 
operatives. The latitude accorded to the 
Board, in Section 12 (a) of the Senate bill, 
is really extraordinary; nor is this latitude 
abridged in Section 13, which deals with 
the examination of accounts by the Comp- 
troller-General. In view of the difficulty of 
initiating and carrying on full operations in 
wheat, with an equalization fee, the Board 
might be strongly tempted to operate, with 
the greater freedom open to it, under the 
loan provision described. 

It must be pointed out that the contem- 
plated operations by co-operatives with the 
aid of such loans, if undertaken by private 
traders, would be properly designated as 
speculation in cash wheat. The essential 
nature of the transaction is in no way al- 
tered by invoking such phrases as “orderly 
marketing” or “stabilization” by co-opera- 
tive organizations. Any profits from such 
a speculation would accrue to the co-op- 
erative undertaking it, after payment of 
4 per cent interest. 

With respect to possible losses, the bill 
as it finally passed seems open to two 
constructions. Interpreted in one way, the 
Board could loan to co-operatives without 
reference to coverage of possible losses 
arising out of transactions in a particular 
crop year, and without power later to im- 
pose an equalization fee on the commodity 
to cover the losses; this would leave it to the 
co-operative association to cover losses as 
best it could and effect repayment of the 
loan from the revolving fund. Serious 
losses might bankrupt the co-operative, 
and thereby entail a partial dissipation of 
the revolving fund, or, short of this, might 
tie up a considerable part of it in frozen 
loans. According to the other interpreta- 
tion, the Farm Board could exact from the 
co-operative association and the advisory 
board an agreement, as a condition of the 
loan, that in the event of losses these should 
be met from the equalization fund built up 
by the subsequent imposition of an equali- 
zation fee. This of course would mean that 
the equalization fee would be imposed upon 
one crop to cover the losses on a previous 
crop, which might seem to be inequitable 
to producers, the more so if the co-operative 
in question represented only part of the 
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producers.t But some inequity would exist 
in either case, because if the co-operative 
association had to make up losses through 
direct dealing with members, this also 
would involve having losses on one crop 
covered by proceeds from a subsequent 
crop. The safeguarding of the capital of 
the Board would, however, be different 
under the two procedures. 

It must be remarked that, in the pre- 
ceding session of Congress, advocates of 
the Haugen bill strongly opposed another 
bill which had as its central feature the 
control of the surplus through loans to co- 
operatives, contending that nothing sub- 
stantial could be achieved under such a 
measure, and that nothing unsubstantial 
would satisfy farmers’ needs and demands. 
Latterly, apparently, the disposition of the 
sponsors of the latest bills is to magnify 
the option of operating by loans to co- 
operatives, and to emphasize the view that 
the equalization fee, and full operations of 
the Board are permissive and not manda- 
tory. The lapse of the equalization fee 
would mean also the lapse of the plan of 
raising the domestic price behind the tariff 
wall. So long as full operation with the 
equalization fee is foregone, operations 
would consist of government assistance to 
co-operative marketing with centralization 
of selling and some measure of stabilization 
of prices. 

But can one suspect that dropping the 
idea of embargo and the tariff yardstick 
implies a relinquishment of hopes for sub- 
stantial enhancement of prices and the ac- 
ceptance of more stable prices behind the 
present tariff wall as the maximum pos- 
sible achievement? The equalization fee 
has owed its prominence largely to the un- 
shakable conviction and unremitting per- 
sistence of a group of advocates who have 
continuously contended that the segrega- 
tion of the surplus, the raising of domestic 
prices, and the equalization fee constitute 


1It is interesting to observe that on the day follow- 
ing the address of Senator McNary in the Senate 
quoted above, Congressman Dickinson made the state- 
ment in the House of Representatives (Congressional 
Record, February 5, 1927, p. 3135) to the effect that 
the theory “that farmer co-operatives can and should 
stabilize markets through control of surplus by means 
of loans” is “unsound, because it involves imposing 
upon a fraction of a group the cost of a service to the 
entire group.” 
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the very heart of any genuine movement 
for farm relief. These advocates have con- 
tended that no noteworthy relief for agri- 
culture could be attained except by raising 
the domestic price behind the tariff wall; 
that, given appropriate machinery, farmers 
insisted on paying the losses on exports of 
their products, disdaining any direct or in- 
direct subsidy or bounty by the government, 
and proposed to make no other use of gov- 
ernment money than as a temporary loan 
with interest. The equalization fee was to 
them as steam to the locomotive. In the 
report of the bill when committed to the 
Committee of the Whole House on Janu- 
ary 18, 1927, Chairman Haugen stated 
(page 24): “The equalization fee, then, is 
an indispensable link in providing a system 
for the orderly flow of the current of 
interstate and foreign commerce in basic 
agricultural commodities.” To make the 
equalization fee permissive and not manda- 
tory is therefore equivalent, from the stand- 
point of the leading advocates of the meas- 
ure, to altering the plan in a fundamental 
particular. 


CONCLUSION 


As presented to the President for his con- 
sideration, the bill has the appearance of a 
“shot-gun prescription,” with three separate 
types of active operations: (1) segregation 
of exports with the use of the equalization 
fee; (2) loans to co-operatives to effect 
orderly marketing and stabilize prices; and 
(3) price insurance under governmental 
guaranty. One is led to wonder whether 
the inclusion of three diverse remedies 
within one bill was the result of conviction 
that three diverse kinds of agricultural dis- 
tress called for three separate or alterna- 
tive remedies, or represented merely an act 
of expediency in reconciling diverse po- 
litical elements. One can hardly escape 
the conclusion that political considerations 
were effective in securing the passage of a 
bill bearing the name that has been con- 
jured with, regardless of how it might work, 
and even at the expense of essential fea- 
tures of the plan previously endorsed by 
farm organizations. 

The actual outcome of operations under 
the final bill cannot be predicted. If the 
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Board were, of its own initiative or under 
pressure from growers, to undertake to put 
into operation the original and funda- 
mental features of the plan which have 
been persistently urged, and seek, with the 
aid of the equalization fee, to advance 
prices behind the present tariff wall or a 
higher one, it would face the problems, with 
respect to wheat, that we have discussed 
in detail; and the results, we are con- 
strained to conclude, would be, eventually 
if not immediately, disappointing to wheat 
growers. If the Board were to limit its 
operations to loans to co-operatives, it 
would run considerable hazards for small 
gains, and the results would probably be 
equally disappointing to growers, perhaps 
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more so, in so far as direct influence on the 
average price of wheat is concerned. The 
plan of. price insurance, which is very dif- 
ferent from price valorization, is too new 
to permit of prompt appraisal. If the Board 
were directed to operate on one plan or on 
another, the responsibility for its success or 
failure would be divided between the 
Board, as administrator of the measure, 
and Congress, which passed it. With no 
clear policy imposed upon it by Congress, 
the Board, with the agricultural agencies 
whose approval it must obtain, would have 
the much heavier responsibility of de- 
termining broad policies as well as exe- 
cuting those policies; and the prospect of 
failure would be increased. 


This study is the work of Alonzo E. Taylor and 
Joseph §. Davis, assisted by Elizabeth M. Brand 
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TABLE I.—CoMPARISON BETWEEN CLOSING FUTURES Prices OF WHEAT AT WINNIPEG, PLus 42 CENTS, 
AND CLOSING FurureEs Prices at MINNEAPOLIS* 


(Weekly averages of daily data, in cents per bushel) 


= 


Winnipeg Winni Jinni 

j ; . . - peg P Winnipe 

Week ending pblus Minne- | Margin Week ending plus Minne- | Margin Week ending plus “ Minne- | Margin 
42 cents | apolis 42 cents | apolis 42 cents | apolis 

1923 1924 1925 


July 7...) 1539 | 1069 | 47.0 | July 5...| 1649 | 1231 | 418 | July 4...| 1994 | 1448 | 546 
July 14...) 150.2 | 1046 | 45.6 | July 12...| 1653 | 1214 | 439 | July 11...| 2008 | 1491 | 517 
July 21...| 1488 | 1020 | 468 | July 19...| 1780 | 1311 | 469 | July 18...| 2086 | 1601 | 485 
July 28...| 1496 | 1055 | 441 | July 26.../ 185.3 | 1321 | 532 || July 25...| 2039 | 1561 | 478 
Aug: 4...| 141.4 | 1067 | 34.7 | Aug.’ “2...| 187.8 | 1348 | 53.0 | Aug. 1...| 199.4 | 1548 |. 446 
Aug. 11...) 1386 | 1084 | 30.2 | Aug. 9...| 1798 | 131.9 | 479 | Aug. 8...| 189.2 | 159.0 | 30.2 
Aug. 18...) 140.7 | 1133 | 27.4 | Aug. 16...] 1796 | 1305 | 491 | Aug. 15...] 1869 | 1587 | 989 
Aug. 25...) 143.8 | 1145 | 293 | Aug. 23...| 1762 | 130.1 | 461 | Aug. 22...| 186.7 |--157.8 | 289 
Sept. 1...] 1432 | 1152 | 280 | Aug. 30...] 1706 | 1249 | 45.7 || Aug. 29...| 188.6 | 155.0 | 286 
PEPE on b be) 11547) 268) | Sept, 62s.) 171.2 | W407 472° | Sept: 53.0) 17691" 1516 10-287 
pept. 15...] 137.6 } 113.0 | 246 | Sept. 13...| 174.7 | 125.2 | 495 || Sept. 12...1 1766 | 1506.| 9260 
DOPE aa ct Iota | 1424 |) O53" | Sept. 20...) 178.3. | fost | 502 | Sept. 19... 2) 17530) 14932) 960 
pept. 29...) 168.6] 1187 |; 249 |. Sept. 27...| 1882 | 191.0.) 522 | Sept. 26...) 1700 | 143.8 | 969 
Oe Oey dob 4 2 224 | Oct. 845.4.) 195.8 Ver Wy 65.4 Octs “Serch 1629 196.8" 267 
Oct. 132..) 1405.) 118.1.) 224 1 Oct 11...) 203.8 | 1460 | 57.8 | Octs 10..¢) 165.8 | 139.6.) 262 
Oct. 20n} 1384) 115.0) 234 | Oct. 18...) 208651 1467 | 569° Oct. 17..2) 16784 1495.-)) 958 
Oct. 27.4 1386) |) 11427)) 244 | Oct 25...) 1980.) a} 570 | Oct: 24...) 1699 1 1426.) 973 
Novos sy 4e06 7) 1128: 1)-270 | Novi 1...-| 1933 148999) 541°) Octs 812 ..1- 1754 Nl 445.150 208 
Nov. 10222) 1395 || 1110") 985° | Nov. 8...) 197.6 | 143.7) 539° | Noy. 7s.) 17691465 | 304 
Noy. 17...) 1393 | 1092 | 301 | Nov: 15...| 206.7 | 1509 | 55.8 | Nov. 14...1 1782 | 147.0.) 312 
Nov. 24...] 139.5 | 109.2 | 30.3 | Nov. 22...| 2056 | 1496 | 56.0 | Nov. 21...] 183:4 | 1515 | 31.9 
Dec. 1...) 187.1 | 1081 | 29.0 | Nov. 29...] 205.5 | 1523 | 53.2 || Nov. 28...] 1928 | 1549 | 37.9 
Det, 85.01 1353 / 1108 | 250 | Dec. 6...| 2012 | 129) 483 | Dec. 5...) 1989 | 16584 331 
Dec. 15...| 184.3 | 109.0 | 25.3 | Dec. 13...| 2066 | 1593 | 47.3 | Dec. 12...] 1983 | 1662 | 321 
Dec. 22...| 1341 | 107.2 | 269 | Dec. 20...| 2149 | 1661 | 488 | Dec. 19...| 1936 | 1645 | 291 
Dec. 29...| 134.4 | 1071 | 27. | Dec. 27...| 2221 | 1693 | 52.8 | Dec. 26...| 191.5 | 1646 | 269 


1924 1925 4926 
Sat eet 209 11249) O85 idan, 3.25). 925.7 1712") $45. | Jane 28. 2) 2022") 17698 253 
digs, 12,5) Tee || Shey! || SNR edientin ING calle wee | alee |i Ge eins “Oee oi) AOE) |) aA |) SB 
Sone fo ea 11335) 304.) Jan; 17...) 2352 79s | 55:7" | Jan. 16.24) 20004) 167.58) S25 
Jan. 26...| 143.4 | 1133 | 30.1 | Jan. 24...| 240.5 | 185.1 | 55.4 | Jan. 23...] 199.5 | 166.5-| 33.0 
Peb. 22..1 1446 | 1150 | 296 | Jan. 31...) 255.8 | 195.7 | 60.1 | Jan. 30:../ 1994 | 1665). 329 
Feb. 95.2) 14617) 1160 | 301 | Feb. 7...] 245.0-]7"1868>! 582 | Feb: 6:.2) 2028 ("1674") 954 
Feb. 16...| 145.2 | 1148 | 30.4 | Feb. 14...] 2360 | 1765 | 59.5 || Feb. 13...] 197.9 | 161.0 | 369 
Feb. 23...| 145.5 | 115.5 | 30.0 | Feb. 21...| 2381 | 1776 | 60.5 | Feb. 20...] 196.7 | 159.9 | 368 
Mar. 1..5) 145.1 | 1150 | 304 || Feb. 28...| 248.5 | 184975) 586 | Feb. 27..<] 1948 | 1589 7] 354 
Mar. 8...| 1449 | 1166 | 283 | Mar. 7...] 2416 | 181.8 |] 598 | Mar. 6...] 187.6 | 1529 | 847 
Mars t500 9 14249) 11334) 204° | Mar: 14... 21° 297.6 Wai |) S65 | Mar. 135.2 189.50) 15502) 345 
Mar. 22...}| 142.2 | 118.3 | 289 || Mar. 21...| 2080 | 1548 | 532 | Mar. 20...) 191.4 | 155.3 | 361 
Mar. 29...| 139.8 | 110.3 | 29.5 | Mar. 28...] 2086 | 154.6 | 54.0 | Mar. 27...] 189.6 | 150.9 | 38.7 
Apr 0520.) 140.10) 1118 7% 288° | Apr. 4...) 187.8 |) 486.7 || 514° } Apr. 38...) 190:3 41 1512°) 39 
Apr. 12...| 140.7 | 110.6 | 301 | Apr. 11...] 1968 | 1442 | 521 | Apr. 10.../ 192.0 | 153.0 | 39.0 
Wor. 19.21| 14145") (104°) 314 | Apr. 18:..| 1985 | 2489") 546 | Apr. 17...| 196.7 | 167.8) 389 
Ape 265.71 14157) 11125) 30387 | Apr. 25...) 200.1 014277) 574 | Apr. 24...| 2004 >) 1582) )F 429 
May 3...| 1430 | 1107 | 323 | May 2...| 2035 | 1444 | 591 | May 1.../ 1982 | 1574 | 408 
May 10...| 1445 | 112.3 | 322 | May 9...] 2184 | 1548 | 63.6 | May 8...| 1945 | 1548 | 39.7 
May 17...| 144.8 | 1124 | 324 | May 16... 220.0 | 1564 | 63.6 | May 15...] 1947 | 155.7 | 39.0 
May 24...| 147.1 | 1126 | 345 | May 23...| 229.6 | 1611 | 685 | May 22...] 193.6 | 155.4 | 38.2 
May 31...| 148.7 | 113.7 | 35.0 | May 30...| 235.3 | 1654 | 699 | May 29...} 195.1 | 157.2 | 37.9 
June 7241) 1487 1 111.0) 37.7 | June 6..-.| 2203 | 1634) 572 | June 5....| 190.8 | 147.0 41> 438 
Numer 4eee local lose 36.9 | June 13...| 218.6 | 162.4 56.2 | June 12...} 193.7 | 153.6 40.1 
June 21...| 159.6 | 1202 | 39.4 | June 20...| 2074 | 1549 | 525 | June 19...| 193.6 | 1519 | 41.7 
June 28...| 161.2 | 1213 | 39.9 | June 27...| 206.7 | 1538 | 529 | June 26...| 1912 | 1484 | 428 


Average...| 143.0 | 112.2 30.8 || Average...} 206.3 | 152.0 543 | Average...| 190.2 | 155.2 35.0 


* Based upon detailed data published in Wuear SrupieEs, November 1926, III, 36-75. Figures in parentheses ( ) represent 
negative margins, i.e., indicate that Winnipeg prices plus 42 cents were below Minneapolis prices. 
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TABLE II.—COMPARISON BETWEEN CASH CLOSING Prices oF No. 1 MANITOBA NORTHERN AT WINNIPEG, 
Pius 42 Cents, AND Hiau Casu CLosING Prices OF No. 1 DARK NORTHERN SPRING AT MINNEAPOLIS* 


(Weekly averages of daily data, in cents per bushel) 


| 
Winnipe : Winnipeg : " Winnipeg : 
Week ending plus : Minne- | Margin Week ending plus Minne- | Margin Week ending plus Minne- | Margin 
42 cents | apolis 42 cents | apolis 42 cents | apolis 


1923 | 1924 1925 
July °7..-) 153:9 11-1339 | 200 | July 5..-| 1660506) 149 | July 4-2-).2000 | 11507 ee 
July 14...| 1502 | 1321 | 181 || July 12...] 1652 | 1489 | 163 | July 11...| 2029 | 1791 | 238 
July 21...| 1488 | 1290 | 198 | July 19...] 1780 | 1562 | 21.8 | July 18...) 2088 | 1904 | 184 
July 28...) 1496 | 132.1 | 17.5 | July 26...| 1864 | 1564 | 30.0 | July 25..-] 2039 | 1873 | 166 
Aug. 4...| 1489 | 1332 | 15.7 | Aug. 2...) 1928 | 1571 | 35.7 | Aus. 1...) 2029 | 1843 | 186 
Aug. 11...| 150.0 | 1294 | 206 | Aug. 9...| 1905 | 1549 | 35.6 | Aug. 8...| 2132 | 191.0 | 222 
Aug. 18...| 153.5 | 1291 | 244 | Aug. 16.../ 1887 | 1538 | 35.4 | Aug. 15..-.| 210.8 | 1848 | 26.0 
Aug. 25...| 160.5 | 1285 | 32.0 | Aug. 23...| 182.0 | 150.1 | 31.9 | Aug. 22...) 2127 | 1761 | 36.6 
Sept. 10-1: 159.5 11204 | 30de| Aug. 30...| 17868101494 1) 362+) Aug. 29. --| 9059710 173.0 wore 
Sept. S..-| 1583 | 131.0 |_273 | Sept. 6...| 1781717139.0°| 391° | Sept. 5...| 1942) 1728 1) ona 
Sept: 154..| 1513 | 1278 | 235° | (Sept. 13....| 180% 6140.7 |) 40.0 | Sept. 12-2.) 18795) 169.6 sie ige 
Sept. 225-2) 148.1") 125.1 + 48.04) Sept. 20...) 1848eei467 |) 384.21 Sept. 19...) 177600 1704 75 
Sept. 29.<.| 139.9 | 1262 | 18.7 | Sept. 27:..| 188.6 ) 1512 | 37.4 | Sept. 26..> 170.4 | 1664 4.0 
Ovte . 6 5) 14000) 19798-1987 POcts 4... 198mm 61.4 870 | Oct. Sac 1630 iG tit 
etal oe 140 1 1991 4) 190° 41) Octa.11. a) 2062881660 4 400- | Oct. 1022) i660 ue test (2.1) 
Octs 202.4) 138.5010 127.0.) ALS | Octi- 18... | 20530 167.0 \ 383-| Octs 17...1) 16890) 178 eee 
Oct, 27420)/-188.7 0) 127.61 AP Oct. 25<<<| 19S ORIG. 2 1) 877 + Octh 245.4) 17025 172 
Nov. 3...| 139.8 | 126.6 13.2 Nov. 1...} 195.0 | 160.0 35.0 Octeesleenle 754 175.1 3 
Nov. 10...] 139.5 121.5 18.0 Nov. 82. ~|) 20187 163.8 37.9 NOME Vioos|| alee 175.3 98 
Nov. 17...] 189.5 119.8 19.7 Nove 15...) 210429 Byl3) Nov. 14...] 179.0 174.6 44 
Nov. 24...| 139.8 120.7 19.1 Nove 22..-| 2083 171.6 36.7 Nov. 21...| 183.9 177.5 6.4 
Dees Lace) 1876 121.1 16.5 Nov. 29...| 207.4 174.3 33.1 Nov. 287227\) 193:3 178.9 14.4 
IDG, Sy soll Bey | BEE 13.4 Dees, Woon) YM | Wl 28.2 Dec. 5...-] 203.5 | 1883 15.2 
Dee, I Gol) BE | BPS TGs Deen 13.. 31) 209 OR mts 25.8 Dec. 12...| 201.4 186.9 14.5 
Dec 2 ele Loa 120.4 een Dec. 20...| 217.0 | 201.6 15.4 Dec. 19...} 1941 182.5 16k 
Dee. 29...) 134.3 120.0 14.3 Dec 2/2. | 22435 e 2054 18.9 Dec. 26...] 191.6 181.5 10.1 


1924 1925 1926 
Asis See cll RY | ies 1W27/ dei, Sano]! PRR | BIL 14.2 dew, Aeoall Gey | eae 83 
Veins IFoo ll BH i) IRE 12.7 Vewas Woes all DASH | DIR 12.0 Jan. 9...| 200.7 | 192.0 8.7 
Uei JO. oll AB IP aB¢is TDL WN dieel, Vie alk OR) |) Baila! 13.6 Ajeals, We call Thyeoy i) TIRYRIS 10.7 
VAs AGecas)} UsteHes |) IPAs inky [ets PRE a all Gael | GARD 16.2 Jatien ores eel Oged 184.1 133 
fay, Bool) TeORs | akeay 10:65") Jane Silos.) Drain 2390 21.5 || Jan. 30...| 198.6 | 185.4 13.2 
Bebe Ocala Omi s0:4 11.5 Bebs 72.) 2496 o2S: 19.1 Feb. 6..=| 2019 | 1862 15.7 
Keb yl Gree ea 128.8 12.6 | Feb. 14...} 2339 | 216.5 17.4 Feb. 13...| 196.7 | 179.0 ez. 
Bebw 230 e0|) 142.0 13051 11.9 Bebs 215-1) 236nlenle ol 7a. 18.4 Feb. 20-..| 195.8 | 177.9 17.4 
eres Th 5 all Ete) I TRYING 119) Febs 28...) 2417omiP 9964 15c Bebe 275.501 92 Gina 7 729 15.0 
Mar. 8...| 142.0 | 182.4 HGS WANES Zin oll GREG | QRPYl Wiss, eT 28h aol) He 1 agape: 15.0 
Eve, Wiss cl) eee IP aagiss 10.6 | Mar. 14...) 2264 | 208.8 Gin Mae eh 3 S| |e SOS ae ti75a7 13.8 
Mare 225921014015 129:9 OA) WER PALE Goh Oar | alee TA Sis| Mara 2 Ors 1926746 18.0 
Marae 29 eal lose a) 12635 11.6 | Mar. 28...] 208.7 | 196.4 1S) ol Weve: Piss ol) TBS 1) aA Zal 24.5 
ANjoRy Seo olf) ditey | easy A ae Nir ohes = Zee ener? |) TUN 6.9) ADTs = Sasa 1930 al 1656 Meow 
INO TPG ol) IYO 1) IP! 12338 PApra: Like) 19Sale seo 10.38 | Apr. 10...] 195.2 | 166.0 99.2 
Apr, 19:..| 140.9 | 1284) 125 | Apr. 18...| 2000)) 1879 ) 184 | Apr, 17...| 1994.) 17175) 977 
Apr 26s) 140M 13057 10.38 | Apr. 25...| 200.9 | 186.5 They WP Noes PEGG 5 oll GR) |) Iba 31.8 
May 3...| 148.0 | 130.5 125 | May 2...] 203.9 | 184.9 19.0 | May 1...] 2006 | 169.4 31.2 
May 10...| 1448 | 182.3 12.5 | May 9...| 2184 | 193.6 248 | May 8...} 196.2 | 165.7 30.5 
May 17...| 145.0 | 1825 | 12.5 | May 16...| 220.0 | 1941 | 25.9 || May 15...] 196.0 | 165.0 | 31.0 
May 24...| 147.7 | 1383.4 143 | May 23...| 229.6 | 198.2 31.4 | May 22...) 1949 | 1641 30.8 
May 31...| 1489 | 1344 14.5 | May 30...| 234.7 | 195.1 39.6 | May 29...] 195.7 | 164.5 31.2 
June) 7 see) 148.9 131.3 176 | June 6...| 2228 | 192.1 30.7 | June 5...] 193.0 | 164.2 28.8 
men Ane melogom lm laces 143 | June 13...) 2192 | 192.1 Able Sune) 12024 LOG an ieeliT AG: 22.1 
AeniyS AIL 5 el) Maeay |) IO 12.8 | June 20...] 207.9 | 181.9 26.0 | June 19...| 196.8 | 171.7 25a 
June 28...) 161.1 | 149.3 LS oem: 27. lh 20am ell 23.4 || June 26...| 1942 | 164.9 29.3 


Average...| 144.1 | 129.0 | 15.1 | Average...| 208.0 | 1823 | 25.7 | Average...| 193.4 | 175.9 | 17.5 


ee ee eee 


* See footnote to Appendix Table I. 
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TABLE III.—ComParisoN BETWEEN Low Casu SALES Prices oF No. 3 MANrrospA NorTHERN AT WINNI- 
PEG, PLus 42 CENTS, AND WEIGHTED AVERAGE OF CASH SALES PRICES oF No. 1 
Dark NORTHERN SprinG Av MINNEAPOLIS* 


(Weekly averages of daily data, in cents per bushel) 


Winnipeg Winni Ae 
peg Winnipe 
Week ending igo Minne- | Margin | Week ending plus Minne- | Margin || Week ending Blas. . Minne- | Margin 
Beeston a apolis | 42 cents | apolis 42 cents | apolis 
1923 1924 1925 


July 7...| 1479 | 1190 | 289 | July 5...] 1564 | 1450 | 114 | July 4...| 1908 | 1576 | 33 

July 14...) 143.8 | 1183 | 255 | July 12...| 1563 | 1492 | 141 | July 11...| 1916 | 159.8 ue 
July 21...) 1408 | 115.0 25.8 Juve 29M.) 1674 le tde7 18.7 July 18...) 1989 | 172.0 96.9 
July 28...) 142.0 | 120.0 22.0 July 26...] 175.0 | 150.2 94.8 Ajeihy Pia oll ais | alee 95.2 
Aug. 4...) 141.1 | 120.4 | 20.7 | Aug. 2...| 1833 | 151.8 | 315 | Aug. 1...] 1938 | 169.8 | 24.0 
Adige 215.2) 149.7 120.6 oA Aug: 9...] 180.6 150.2 30.4 IME theo cl| WPAeh |) Sik 98.7 
IANigs LS ee 145.0)" 1953 22.6 AGS LO ral) 177070 et aiens 96.2 Aug. 15...| 9036 | 1692 34.4 
AVC 20 2-.| 151.0 ize 28.7 Aug; 23...| 174.7 | 138:7 26.0 Aug. 22...] 202.8 | 168.7 241 
Sept. 1...) 149.3 | 125.3 | 240 | Aug. 30...] 1693 | 1343 | 35.0 | Aug. 29...] 195.9 | 1662 | 29.7 
Sept. 8...| 1486 | 1294 | 192 | Sept. 6...] 1689 | 1392 aa lI Salis Je ao\| ieyee |) ae 94.7 
Dept. Los.) 140-77 11272 (Sib Septe doen) 173.29) 1927 405 || Sept. 12....| 179.7 | 1596 20.1 
Het. 22...) 17a | 123.8 | 135 | Sept. 20...| 1789 | 1875 41.4 | Sept.19...] 1715 | 160.2 118 
Sept. 29...) 133.6 | 1245 | 91 | Sept. 27...] 189.7 | 1395 | 432 | Sept. 26...] 1644 | 156.2 82 
Oct. 6...] 134.7 | 1248 OS 7. Ock, 4.5.) 188.91 1485 1) 404 Oct. 93-52) 1575 bi S 6.0 
WER is | lot le d20 |e 7-7 Oct. 11...] 195.4 | 153.7 41.7 Oct: LO weal S159 e555 3.8 
Oct. 20... 1809 | 1253 Fleet. Loa. |) 193:7) le dao 38.7 Oe the ool) TDS? | TEC 8 
Ottnicl ax-| 1304 4= 1262 AS Oct. 25.4. 41) 1899 11502 39.0 || Oct. 24...| 161.4 | 160.5 9 
MMOs! “see | 1slo | d23;8 GeNOVes (1c, shOulid6es Bl Oyon sal, call iGEM |) iRB7 3.3 
Mov, 10...\° 1312 118.7 12.5 INGYoe Ooee | 1862 148.0 38.2 One Toon) avital 163.7 6.4 
Now: 17:2) 1309° |) 117.0 IO Noyes 1525-1 197.2 (a600 STM RNO Vee! 4 eel laeli ea ELG aS 8.0 
INONG e241. |) Isid 1) 1182 12.9 | Nov. 22...] 196.4 | 148.2 482 | Nov. 21...) 175.3 | 167.3 8.0 
eC; 45721) 128:8' 9) 118'6 10.2 | Nov. 29...| 196.9 | 160.2 36.7 || Nov. 28...] 184.8 | 171.0 13.8 
Dees 8.22) 128.7 121.5 we Dec 6. ee) 1921 162.5 29.6 Dees dee 1948 178.8 16.0 
Dee Ayo 12657)) 1208 55 i Dec. 13...| 1982 | 167.7 BN | byero, 1a oll aL Zh |) airs 13.6 
Dee; 22>. .) 126.0 117.3 8.7 Dec. 20...] 205.4 176.5 28.9 Dec. 19...] 184.4 173.5 10.9 
Dec. 29...| 125.7 | 116.0 9.7 Dec 275-1. 213.0 179.6 33.4 Dec 20m in 1sis 173.5 ep 


1925 | 1926 
DAs a) Gon SAM. 3... ale 214.4001 866 Ti8) | Jane 92 aenl 1920s 184.8 Uy 
sane toe toe 2 | 123.5 67 | Jan. 10212 215.9) (e1s8:5 DAEE A Aen eo oll GED |! RRB 6.8 
Jal oa ch ipl) 1247 Ge milesane Lve| 221.7 e920 29.7 || Jan. 16...| 186.0 | 177.0 9.0 
DAME oO. |) Lol!) 123:8 SAM. 24 0273 a eto) SUSe ie Jam. 23-420 1805 a L760 10.3 
eben soe oso) 126.0 GiGeeiesatced | ae 2403 a eoeO 33.3 | Jan. 30..-| 186.6 | 177.0 9.6 
Reb: 29...) 138462 (- 1273 Tooele Ds 6/2) 251.4 nee Ges 34.9 Rebs) 6222) 1906 |e 1c0:2 10.4 
Feb. 16...) 1342 | 126.0 82 || Feb. 14...| 223.6 | 1884 ASO) Wasa, ainco|| ie || aydlas 14.9 
Feb 233.015 1844") 127.4 TO Ne eels 226:8 metsos By Wlerloe ZA coll itetes} jy alrabr 133 
Mar,- 1°..) 1341 | 1260 8.1 Bebe Zone | oslo aloes SAA | Heb. 21 |e lso: Lele 75:6: 9.5 
Mar or 62024) db43* 127.7 66 | Mar— 7...| 230.4 | 1985 31.9 | Mar. 6...| 175.6 | 166.7 8.9 
Mare Lee) 1525-4 12720 5.5 | Mar. 14...] 2162 | 1848 31.4) Mar. 13..-) Weal |) 1703 7.8 
Mae 22 53) 132.8 1) 126.7 Glen Mar..21 5 22| 197.6 Weiea7 31.9 || Mar. 20...| 181.2 | 169.5 ily 
Mare, 29-2") 1380-7) 1 1237 7.0 | Mar. 28...] 198.3 | 167.5 SOS Man. 27 lO ene G15 17.6 
ADT Ee elt ole) 1247 GameAmp 4. 176) seine 23.7 IN BYeool| LSE || ae 18.1 
Apr, 12...|\ 13823 | 1245 Tse eApre less" 1859 Wore 24.7 | Apr. 10...| 182.0 | 163.5 18.5 
Apr. 19...| 1334 | 1246 8.8 | Apr. 18...| 188.6 | 166.3 MY Ai Noe, esol) ates |) GR U7E5 
Apt 26.2. |) 133.69) 128.2 SAme PADS 2D at |0190;3: eel 60:8 Fae |i) Does AES 6 ol] bs) || AIG 21.6 
May 3...) 135.5 | 126.5 9.0 May 2..-| 193:6 M1612 32.4 | May 1...} 189.2 | 167.0 22.2 
May 10...] 138.0 | 130.0 8.0 | May 9...] 2084 | 170.2 38.2 | May 8...| 185.7 | 165.0 | 20.7 
May 17...| 137.8 | 129.2 8.6 || May 16...| 209.4 | 170.0 39.4 || May 15...] 186.0 | 164.8 PAN Oe 
May 24...| 140.5 | 130.8 97 || May 23...) 220.3 | 177.2 43.1 May 22...| 185.0 | 163.7 21.3 
May 31...) 142.1 | 131.2 10:9 eMay. 307.0) 228:7 Hees 45.9 || May 29...}| 186.1 | 163.7 22.4 
June 7...| 141.6 | 128.5 13.1 June 6...| 211.0 | 176.0 35.0 June 5...} 182.9 | 163.4 19.5 
June 14...} 144.6 | 133.7 AGO dine tous = || 210.0 Rime 2 34.8 || June 12...| 186.8 | 173.8 13.0 
Nine cles | ole J43-) SOs lune 20)... |) 198.2 1667 31.5 | Jume 19...) 187.2 | 171.5 IES / 
June 28...| 152.6 | 143.8 SReIIINes Oya Lol. Meet Oory 31.0 || June 26...| 184.6 | 162.7 21.9 


Average...| 136.4 | 124.9 11.5 || Average...| 197.5 | 1642 33.3. || Average...| 183.7 | 167.9 15.8 
i — ——————————————— . 
* See footnote to Appendix Table I. 
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TaBLE IV.—COMPARISON BETWEEN HicH CASH SALES Prices oF No. 3 MANITOBA NORTHERN AT WINNI- 
PEG, PLus 42 Cents, AND Hic CasH SALEs Prices oF No. 1 Dark NORTHERN 
SPRING AT MINNEAPOLIS* 


(Weekly averages of daily data, in cents per bushel) 


—— 


Winnipeg Winnipeg Winnipeg 


Week ending plus Minne- | Margin Week ending plus Minne- | Margin Week ending plus Minne- | Margin 
42 cents apolis 42 cents | apolis 42 cents apolis 
1923 1924 1925 
July Tete 1491 158.9 15.9 afibhyy  Meoal) Wesaa’ | esl! 7.0 July 4...| 192.0 | 177.1 14.9 
Julyg] 4. eee 145.7e\" 1329") 212.87 | July 12-.-|) loseaei49.2 96 | July 11...] 1942 | 179.0 | 15.2 


July 21...) 142.7 | 1278 | 149 | July 19...| 170.7 | 155.7 | 15.0 | July 18...) 201.7 | 1965 52 
Julyeo8 eet 1435 ol1322 17.413 duly 26.....1 179s 57.1 ole 22,0 «| July 25.2.2) 1974 iso cle 
Aug. 4...] 143.0 | 133.5 95 | Aug. 2...] 186.0 | 155.8 | 30.2 | Aug. 1...] 196.0 | 187.6 8.4 
Aug. 11.. +). 1486 | 1289 | 147 | Aug. 9...|, 183.29 1560 | 27.1, | Aug. 8...] 207.1 | 189.7 (7174 
Aug. 18...| 147.2 | 1816 | 15.6 | Aug. 16...| 180.0 | 150.2 | 29.8 | Aug. 15...) 205.5 | 182.5 | 23.0 
Aug. 25...| 153.2 | 127.5 | 25.7 | Aug. 23...] 177.3 | 151.0 | 268 | Aug. 22...) 205.6 | 1846 | 21.0 
Sept. 1...| 151.0 | 130.0 | 21.0 | Aug. 30...| 171.8 | 1441 | 27.7 | Aug. 29...] 199.4 | 1828 | 166 
Sept. 8.,..| 1510 | 1323 | 187 Sept. 6...1 1716 | 1403 | 31.3 | Sept. 5..-| 1910 | 1798 1 112 
Sept. 15...| 1442 | 130.3 | 139~/| Sept. 13...) 17465|°1415 | 38.1 | Sept. 12.-.] 1825) 176.0 6.5 
Sept. 22...| 140.3 | 127.0 | 133 | Sept. 20...| 180.6 | 1470 | 336 | Sept.19...) 173.5 | 177.2 | (3.7) 
Sept. 29...] 135.5 | 127.7 73 Sept. 27....| 142e esis | 32.7 | Sept. 26. .2) "167.3 e174 Ose 
Oct 6.951 $1966 al) 128.2 S41 Oct... 4...) 19260101621 | 30.5 |-Oct. 3...1- 1600.) 1707 1 110-8) 
Oct. 13...| 136.6 | 130.6 60 Oct. 11...| 20U3EN 468.0 15383 | Oct. 10.22) 1617 21739 neti) 
Oct 202-2) 1923 | 128.5 38° \Oct. 18..<} 19735) 160.4 | 27:9. | Oct. 17...) 1623) 179.1 Weies) 
Ob 7. = seal Bn el 28.7 31 | Oct. 25...) 19201689 |° 23.1 | Oct. 24...4 1632 171784 3 (ise) 
INGV 3. 0192-7.) 1273 5.4 | Nov. 1...| 187.4.| 163.9 | 23.5 | Oct. 31...) 1689 | 181.5 | (12.6) 
Nov. 10...] 132.6 | 123.3 93 | Nov. 8...| 190.3 | 169.2 | 21.1 | Nov. 7...] 172.4 | 1819 | (9.5) 
Now ly. ani. 1923) 19190.7 12 116% I -Nov. 15... 200@me 1772: | 2 235s Nov. T4sc e173 2 e 182:7 ie 10a) 
Novos) 182881 191-7 4 114 Nov. 222. | 1991743) 249. | Nov. 21-5. 0777 isa 3 ae 
Deca 4 42) 1307, 16-1228 7.9 | Nov. 29...| 199729" 177.1 } 22.6 Nov. 28. -.1 1889 9186.2 27 
Dec. -8...1) 130:3..\ 1249 54 Dec. 6...) 1949001782 | 167) Dec. 5..-} 19902) 1932 5.8 
Dees t5o.e1 + 128.141.1236 45.)1 Dee. 13... «|: 20H2a P1891 He 121-74 Dec. 12.4) 197-516 1050 2.5 
Dees 227.1 1973." 1213 6.0 || Dec. 20...} 207.6 | 202.8 4.8 | Dec. 19...] 187.4 | 189.4 | (2.0) 
Dec. 29...| 126.9 | 119.7 72 i Dec. 2%. «.| 215612085 | TLS | Dec. 265...) 18484l) 188.8 ean) 


1924 1925 1926 
Jan. 95...| 129.0 | 1243 lye) |e, Boool) Males |) Bee 29) Jans | Ave eel 95clet| met GO (4.0) 
Jan, 12...| 131.7 | 1268 49 | Jan. 10...| 2184 | 212.0 6.4 | Jan. 9...] 1920 | 1949 (2.9) 
Janey LOM ls2:8e0) 27.5 5.0 | Jan. 17...) 22427) 223.0 12 | Jan. 16...) 187.2 | 189.5 (2.3) 
Jan. 26...) 132.1 | 127.5 46 | Jan. 24...| 2289 | 227.7 12%) Jane 23 ene is7 2a ise 0.0 
Heba 922. |) 13205 129.7 4.3 | Jan. 31...| 243.6 | 240.6 SOM Jane 30s tSs oe S71 1.1 
Bebo 95a.) 136.4 )) 131-2 D2) Heb 7. ..||| 233.80t229.9 397) Feb. Go.) 5191-3 a itee2 2.6 
Feb. 16...] 136.0 | 130.3 5.2 | Feb. 14...:.| 227.2 9)82213 5.9. Feb. 13... =), 1870 WW 1823 4.7 
Bebe 23-2) 1s0:08))8 1al8 4 \\ Feb. 21...| 22865182198 88 | Feb. 20...] 185.5 | 181.3 4.2 


Mar. 1...] 185.5 | 180.1 HAE IE, Ao Soll Mabie, | Say 9.2 | Feb. 27...| 1842 | 183.9 3 
WEN Goo o |) TBE) || Trot) 2.0 | Mar. 7...|. 2846 | 228.6 G.Oin Mar. 6.2 Sie 7 Sa tress af 
Mar. 15...| 134.0 | 130.7 ages |] Wei, BUG AG) Pile) |) Pade (1) | Mar. 13...) 1796.) "1788 8 


Mar, 22...| 133.9 | 180.3 3.6 || Mar. 21...) 2004 | 195.2 5.2 | Mar. 20...| 182.2 | 1762 6.0 
Mar. 29...} 182.0 | 128.0 4.0 | Mar. 28...|' 201071917 | 10.0: | Mar. 27...| 18104 1696 4.114 
AN, Byo-n|| ABYAD | AR¢ise! 42 | Apr. 4...) 1813 ) 176.1 5.2 | Apr. 3...] 181.9 | 1679 | 14.0 
Apr. 12...| 133.0 | 126.9 GboPAprs 11. .%| 18Onige192.6 (3.5) | Apr. 10...) 183.7 |) 167.8.) 159 
Apr. 19...} 184.7 | 129.4 5.3 | Apr. 18...) 194.8 | 187.1 70) Apre 17.22) 188.2 173.8 wie 
ADR, Peon) Mabey | iisilall 45 | Apr. 25...1 198.2 | 188.5 47° | Apr. 24...] 1936 | 173.7 | 19.9 
May 3...| 186.9 | 130.2 6.7 | May 2...| 196.2 | 1883 196 |-May “1s | 19060 oy anole 
May 10...} 139.4 | 183.5 5.9 | May 9...| 213.0 | 195.0 | 180 | May 8...] 187.1 | 1692 | 17.9 
May 17...] 139.0 | 133.3 5.7 | May 16...) 2123 ) 194.0 | 1838 | May 15...| 1876 |) 16797); 19,7 
May 24...| 142.2 | 184.1 8.1 | May 23...| 223.6 | 1947 | 289 | May 22...| 1861 | 167.3 | 188 
May 31...| 143.7 | 135.2 8.5 | May 30...| 229.9 | 195.3 | 346 || May 29...] 188.0 | 1684 | 196 
June: 7 Jee) 143.3") 102.9) 104) June 6..;| 2156m 1080) i47a June $..0) 1S 7a 16s deg 
June 14...| 146.5 | 188.6 79 | June 13...) 211.1 | 195.7 | 154 | Jume 12...| 1886 | 1784 | 102 
June 21...] 153.7 | 147.5 6.2 | June 20.../ 200.3 | 190.2 | 101 | June 19...| 1882 | 1764 | 118 
June 28...| 154.1 | 149.6 45 | June 27...| 200.2 | 187.5 | 127 | June 26...| 185.7 | 1702 | 15.5 


Average... .|) a7. 129:7 8.2 | Average...| 200.4 | 1843 | 161 || Average...| 185.8 | 180.3 5.0 


Se 
* See footnote to Appendix Table I. 
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TABLE V.—COMPARISON BETWEEN CaAsH CLOSING Prices oF No. 3 MANITOBA NorTHERN AT WINNIPEG, 
Pius 42 Cents, AND Higu Casu Cosine Prices oF No. 1 DAarK NoRTHERN SPRING AT MINNEAPOLIS* 


(Weekly averages of daily data, in cents per bushel) 


— 


Week ending 


1923 


ATR Flin 


July 
July 
July 


Aug. 4... 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Sept. wen 
Septs. Sts. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Nov. 3... 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Dec. rhe 
Deca Soa 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


1924 
GS | WS 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


ge eet 
Feb? 9... 


Feb. 
Feb. 


Mar. toa 
Marae Oa 


June 28. « 


Average... 


Oct. Geis 


Winnipeg 
plus 
42 cents 


148.4 
143.9 
141.6 
142.4 
141.7 
143.1 
146.4 
152.2 
149.5 
148.9 
141.1 
137.8 
134.1 
135.5 
135.0 
131.0 
130.7 
131.8 
131.5 
131.3 
131.5 
129.1 
129.0 
126.5 
126.1 
126.4 


128.2 
130.7 
131.3 
131.2 
133.1 
135.0 
134.5 
134.7 
134.3 
134.5 
132.8 
133.2 
130.9 
131.5 
132.4 
133.7 
133.8 
136.2 
138.2 
138.3 
141.1 
142.3 
142.2 
145.5 
152.5 
153.5 


136.8 


Minne- 
apolis 


133.9 
132.1 
129.0 
132.1 
133.2 
129.4 
129.1 
128.5 
129.4 
131.0 
127.8 
125.1 
126.2 
127.2 
129.1 
127.0 
127.6 
126.6 
121.5 
119.8 
120.7 
121.1 
124.3 
122.8 
120.4 
120.0 


123.5 
125.9 
127.3 
127.3 
129.7 
130.4 
128.8 
130.1 
130.0 
132.4 
129.3 
129.9 
126.5 
127.3 
127.4 
128.4 
130.7 
130.5 
132.3 
132.5 
133.4 
134.4 
131.3 
138.2 
146.7 
149.3 


129.0 


Margin 


7.8 


Week ending 


1924 


AIK 95 Gre 


July 
July 
July 


Aug. 2. iy 


Aug. 9.. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Sept. 6. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Oct. res 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Nov. la 


NOVan oe 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Dec. eae 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


1925 


Janae: 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Feb Joc 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Mar. Teel, 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Apr. ie 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


May 2... 
Weny  Woos 


May 
May 
May 
June 6.. 


June 13... 


June 20.. 


June 27. xi 


Average... 


Winnipeg 


42 cents 


plus 


157.2 
157.3 
170.0 
178.0 
183.9 
181.1 
178.7 
174.8 
170.3 
169.6 
174.1 
io? 
183.5 
190.9 
196.3 
195.6 
190.0 
185.3 
189.7 
198.7 
197.6 
197.3 
193.3 
199.0 
207.0: 
214.1 


215.1 
216.8 
223.3 
221.9 
242.1 
231.5 
224.1 
227.4 
232.9 
230.9 
217.0 
197.8 
199.0 
178.6 
188.5 
190.9 
192.2 
195.4 
210.4 
212.0 
221.6 
225.9 
212.5 
210.7 
198.9 
198.3 


198.7 


Minne- 
apolis 


150.6 
148.9 
156.2 
156.4 
157.1 
154.9 
153.3 
150.1 
142.4 
139.0 
140.7 
146.7 
151.2 
161.4 
166.0 
167.0 
161.2 
160.0 
163.8 
172.9 
171.6 
174.3 
176.1 
184.1 
201.6 
205.4 


211.8 
216.7 
221.4 
223.2 
232.0 
223.5 
216.5 
217.7 
226.1 
222.1 
208.8 
193.4 
196.4 
180.7 
188.2 
187.9 
186.5 
184.9 
193.6 
194.1 
198.2 
195.1 
192.1 
192.1 
181.9 
184.1 


182.3 


Margin 


— 


Winnipeg 
Week ending plus Minne Margin 
42 cents | apolis 

1925 
July 4...| 191.4 | 175.0 16.4 
doh Uke cal) apa) aia 13.8 
July 18.. 200.7 | 190.4 10.3 
July 25)... 196.1 187.3 8.8 
Aug:: 1...) 1949 | 1843 10.6 
Aug. 8.. 206.4 | 191.0 15.4 
ANTES, NSS 204.9 | 184.8 20.1 
Aug. 22.. 204.3 | 176.1 28.2 
Aug 29 196.0 17310 23.4 
SOO, Doon) Tees | ies 15.8 
Sept, 122. 180.4 | 169.6 10.8 
Sept. 19.. WPA, |) Aree Dail 
Sept..26. . =| 165.2) |) 166.4 (1.2) 
Octy VS s5| 158 Ieee 6heg (3.8) 
Octwa Ue 160.9 | 168.1 (7.2) 
Octwel sar MOND) || aes) OB) 
Oct. 24. 1620 72 (101) 
OY, Slaw] GS) | TABS (7.8) 
INOS Tooal ale’ || alptsss) (3.9) 
Nov. 14.. 172.5 | 174.6 (2.1) 
INOW Pilani) Tee |) tleaids: ( .8) 
Noy. 28...] 186.8 | 178.9 7.9 
Dec. 5...] 197.2 | 1883 8.9 
Dec. 12.. 192.6 | 186.9 wy | 
Dec ee 185.8 | 182.5 oO 
Dec. 26.. 183.5) | 185 2.0 
1926 
Jane 2 193.5) 1936 (ail) 
devs Wooo; ISG) | ieeAt (1.0) 
Jan. 16...] 186.7 | 186.5 YA 
Veins Zaye of) WRG || Teel 2.8 
AW obec ene ft ei lsyuenl fea Kodaye-! Pes 
Feb. 6...} 190.9 | 186.2 4.7 
Feb. 13...]/ 186.1 | 179.0 Cal) 
Feb. 205...) 185.3) |) 1779 7.4 
IRE), Zvloos|| TRE I} aes 9.2 
Mars) )62ce 217665 elo 5.4 
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ANNES 7g oc|| estes. || IPT 16.5 
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May 1...| 190.0 | 169.4 20.6 
May §8...]| 186.5 | 165.7 20.8 
May 15...] 186.7 | 165.0 PAL 
May 22...| 185.6 | 164.1 21.5 
WER ADs ao/) kya! 164.5 22.6 
June 5.2.1 183.9)" 164.2 19.7 
June 12...] 187.7 | 174.6 131 
June 19...) 187.6 | 171.7 1163) 
June 26...} 184.9 | 164.9 20.0 
Average...| 184.7 | 175.9 8.8 
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* See footnote to Appendix Table I. 
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TABLE VI.—COMPARISON BETWEEN HigH CASH SALES Prices oF No. 3 MANITOBA NoRTHERN AT WINNI- 
peG, Pus 42 Cents, AND HicH QUOTATIONS (ON Basis OF FuTURES) OF No. 1 
Dark NorTHERN SPRING AT MINNEAPOLIS* 


(Weekly averages of daily data, in cents per bushel) 


= 


Winnipe ; Winnipeg . . Winnipeg ? , 
Week ending plus . Minne- | Margin Week ending plus Minne- | Margin Week ending plus Minne- | Margin 
42 cents | apolis 42 cents | apolis 42 cents | apolis 
1923 1924 1925 


Joly io 149188 az July 5...) 1584s 73 (duly 4..+) 192.00) 1728 alee 
July 14...| 145.7 | 1842 | 115 | July 12...] 1588 | 149.4 O40 i duly 10255) 1049) 01770 ell 
“July: 21...| 142.7 | 1303 | 124 | July 19...) 170:79171567 | 140 | July 18..-) 201.7 | 188.8 (e129 
July 28...| 143.5 | 133.6 99 -| July 26...| 179901567 | 224 | July 25...) 1974 | 1852-1)" 122 
Aug. 4...) 143.0 | 184.6 8.4 Aug. 2...| 186.0 | 156.9 29.1 iS, “Ble o all TRG 184.8 112 
Aug. 11...| 143.6 | 1293 | 148 | Aug. 9...| 18831 | 1547 | 284 | Aug. 8..-| 207.1 | 1903 | 168 
Aug. 18...| 1472 | 1296 | 176 | Aug. 16...| 180.0 | 151.7 | 283 | Aug. 15...| 205.5 | 182.8 | 22.7 
Aug. 25...| 1532 | 128.7 | 245 | Aug. 28...| 177.3 | 1480 | 293 |, Aug. 22...] 2056 |.177.8 | 27.8 
Sept. 1...| 151.0 | 129.2 | 21.8 | Aug. 30...] 1718 | 1449 | 269 | Aug. 29...) 1994 | 173.0 | 26.4 
Sept. 8...| 151.0 | 1314 | 19.6 | Sept. 6...| 171.6 | 140.8 | 30.8 | Sept. 5... 1910 | 1686 | 22.4 
Sept. 15...} 144.2 | 1281 | 161 | Sept.13...] 1746 | 1405 | 341 | Sept. 12...) 182.5 | 1666 | 15.9 
Sept. 22...] 140.3 | 125.5 | 148 | Sept. 20.../ 180.6 | 1462 | 344 | Sept.19...) 1735 | 166.6 6.9 
Sept. 29...] 135.5 | 126.8 8.7 | Sept. 27...| 1842 | 1482 | 36.0 | Sept. 26..-.| 167.3 | 162.9 4.4 
Oct 6) ta) 136.61 28:2 Cay HeOct, 4.) 1926me 1599 |) 32:7. | Octe .3..2 1 160.0595 5 
OctwelS. sc) 186.6) 0129.4 752 Oct, Al?>.| Q0Vemme 167.2) 844 | Oct. 10...) 1617 iess ( 

Octar20). 22h) 132-32 |) 497.3 FO onl Octal 18..+|) 1ORdeees7. | 28.6. | Oct-17 2-6) 1623" 2 167s (5.5) 
Octe 27 2s| 1918 | 428.1 87 | Oct. 25. .2| 19201721695 | 295 | Oct. 24...)-163.2) | 1676 ( 

Noy, 3...) 182:7-| 1268 KOe4 Nove 1.4.) 187401597. 127.7 Of Oct. Stee 168971 A716 (22) 
Nove10...| 1836 | 1220 | 106 | Nov. 8...|] 190310163.7 | 26.6. | Nov. 7>..| 1724 | 1715 9 
NOV 1 7s oie 1920 1119.8 -) 12509 Nove 15. ...| 20072181729 1) 27.8 Nov. 1475-1 17325 ins 1.4 
INOVeo4 e102 80) 1970. 4.108) 4} Nove22:...| 1990mNet723 1° 96.9" ie Nove 212... (177.7) Wise 41 
Deca 12.) 180:7 5 122.1 86 | Nov, 29...| 199.7.175.5 | 242 tNov. 28...) 1889 | 1751 113.8 
Dec. 8...| 130.3 | 1243 6.0 |Dec. 6...] 1949°) 1783 | 166 | Dec. 5...| 199.0 | 1884 | 15.6 
Decw15..4|) 128-1 123.0 5.1 Dye, ABS Gol) BND || ieRyx Tay Dec. 12...] 197.5 182.1 15.4 
IDG, APs o alt Jess | RR 6.7 || Dec. 20...| 207.6 | 205.8 Thee | ADYeKes, Woe ol) TRAE Tieng 9.7 
Deéecs 29%...) 126:9 5)" 120:0 GO Decs 27... |.215 see toa 39 Decs 262. 211848 179.5 53 


1924 1925 1926 
Jans. 5. act. 129.0: 193.7 SZaj Jan. 3...) 21682148 90 0 Jane 2245101950 1121963 43 
Sane 125s oe8h.7 1266 Se iran. 210.) 218 4a oi6 7 17 Jane 9205 0192.0 Wee 2.5 
denn Woo al) URES |) eS 5) Jan. 17. 6) O94 eos eet Al diane TMi oll YK | Tees Del 
Sane 260 320, 1127.7 44 | Jane 24...) 9980/9269 OIA) Jane 235-5 Pasion isis 6.1 
Feb. 2...| 1340 | 130-2 3.8 | Jan. 31...] 243.6 | 2342 9.4 | Jan. 30...| 1882 | 183.4 4.8 
Feb. 9...| 136.4 | 130.5 50) Febsx 7...1 238ecmos 8 8.0 | Feb. 6...| 191.8 | 185.2 6.6 
Feb. 16...] 136.0 | 1288 720) Reb. 14. ...| 2o70Rimo1gs 10.7 | Feb. 13...| 187.0 | 177.0 | 10.0 
Feb. 23...} 135.9 | 130.8 Soy Rebs 2k. .. | O9se eee d 1050.) Feb. 20° <<) 18a ure 9.9 
Mar. 1...| 135.5 | 130.0 55) Reb. 28.-...| 293s 9271 6.4 | Feb. 27...| 1842 | 175.7 8.5 
Mar. 8...| 1349 | 133.1 Se} Mars 7s «| Q34G00e223:8 ly 10.8) % Mare 6s. 2 liioe On 75 
Mar. 15...| 134.0 | 130.3 37 | Mar. 14...) 2175 | 2115 6.0 | Mar. 13...] 179.6 f 173.5 6.1- 
Mar. 22...| 138.9 | 130.1 3.8 || Mar. 21...] 200.4 | 1961 43 | Mar. 20...] 1822 | 171.6 | 10.6 
Mar. 29...| 132.0 | 1263 574 Mar. 28. ..0:| 200-78) 2004 1.6 | Mar. 27...| 181.0 | 164.4 | 166 
Wore 5, ei tl2.0 4 12736 44 | Apr. 4...] 1813 | 18832 | (19) | Apr. 3...| 1819 | 163.0 | 189 
Apr. 12...) 133.0 | 127.8 5.2 | Apr. 11...] 189.1 | 192.0 | (29) | Apr. 10...| 183.7 | 1641 | 19.6 
Apr. 19......| 1847 | 1286 61), Apres 18...) 1948one 791.9 29-01 Apre 17.2.) 188.25 11702 ass 
Apr. 26...| 185.6 | 181.0 46 | Apr. 25...] 193.2 | 190.4 28 | Apr. 24...] 193.6 | 170.0 | 23.6 
May 3...| 186.9 | 1807 62 | May 2...| 1962 | 1869 93 | May 1...] 190.6 | 167.6 | 23.0 
May 10...] 189.4 | 133.3 Gl May 9...) QI Omiet95s i Tay i May. o8c.a) ASieeieiy meoiee 
May 17...} 139.0 | 133.4 5.6: || May 16. ...| 21289) 197.6 | 14.7 | May 15...) 187.6: |e1645 |) 9384 
May 24...} 142.2 | 133.8 8.4 | May 23...) 223.6 | 202.7 | 20.9 | May 22.../ 1861 | 1628 | 23.3 
May 31...} 143.7 | 134.9 8.8 | May 30...] 229.9 | 193.9 | 386.0 | May 29...| 188.0 | 1629 | 25.1 
Anois Y/e 5 yi) Te bys) | 1eyA8} 11.0 | June 6...| 213.6 | 190.4 ye, | ARubites Wo 5 ai) ee | Gee es 
June 14...| 146.5 | 138.9 7.67 | June 13...) QL SO 921.0) 1) June 12...) 188i tee ss 
June 21...| 153.7 | 1475 6.2 | June 20...] 200.3 | 180.0 | 20.3 | June 19...| 188.2 | 171.0 | 17.2 
Wine 2 Sree Laon Ags 4.3 June 27...! 200.2 | 180.8 19.4 June 26...| 185.7 162.9 22.8 


Average...| 138.0 | 129.5 8.5 | Average...| 200.5 | 183.6 | 169 | Average...| 185.8 | 1736 | 12.2 
a I 
* See footnote to Appendix Table I. 
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HE FOUR months under review were noteworthy for 

heavier international shipments than in any similar 
period of recent years. Large crops became available in Aus- 
tralia and Argentina, and the decline of ocean freight rates 
partially removed an influence that had previously re- 
stricted overseas trade. European demand showed continuous 
strength, but importers avoided long commitments and re- 
fused to accumulate stocks; while Argentine exporters and 
the Canadian and Australian pools refrained from pressing 
offers and allowed stocks to run high. Speculative activity 
was limited. Wheat prices accordingly moved within a nar- 
row range, and displayed firmness in the face of heavy ship- 
ments, large visible supplies, and an underlying statistical 
position which continued comparatively easy. 


During April—July, international trade promises to con- 
tinue large, though lighter than in December—March; Aug- 
ust 1 stocks seem likely to be unusually large in Canada, 
Argentina, Australia, and afloat, but fairly low in Europe; 
and wheat prices will probably be governed chiefly by new- 
crop developments. Early indications point to increases in 
harvested acreage and good crops in 1927, except in India 
and North Africa. In North America and Europe the winter 
was mild and damp; winter-killing was small; the winter- 
wheat condition around April 1 was reported better than 
usual; and ample moisture is available for spring-sown grain. 
Developments thus far suggest that European crops will be 
larger than last year and the Northern Hemisphere crop 
(ex-Russia) as large as last year’s or larger; but it is too 
early to make reliable forecasts. 
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SURVEY OF THE WHEAT SITUATION 


DECEMBER 1926 


The present survey covers the second 
third of what may be called the interna- 
tional crop year. During this season interest 
centers principally upon the movement of 
wheat in international trade and its rela- 
tion to the course of prices. The broad facts 
respecting the year’s production are fully 
known when the harvest of the Southern 
Hemisphere crops is nearly complete in 
January, and new-crop developments are 
of minor significance until March. This year 
no marked changes in crop estimates were 
reported in this period; but the first official 
estimate of Soviet Rus- 


TO MARCH 1927 


heavy during the winter. But exporters, 
particularly the Canadian and Australian 
pools, did not press their offers in view of 
import requirements known to be heavy 
and a price level already relatively low; the 
ocean freight situation tended to restrict 
shipments from the Southern Hemisphere; 
and importers avoided intensive purchases 
and long commitments. Hence wheat prices, 
though lower in import markets than in 
October, suffered no marked decline from 
late November levels. Stocks remained 
high in the major exporting countries, par- 
ticularly in Canada and 


sia’s crop, published in 
February, showed _ the 
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the Southern Hemisphere, 
but moderate to low in 
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high figure of 810 million 
bushels. If this figure is 
correct, the world wheat 
crop of 1926 was second 
only to that of 1915. Even 
excluding Russia, the crop 
was the largest since the 
war except for the bump- 
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gross volume will prob- 
ably exceed 800 million 
bushels, and net exports 


harvested good wheat 
crops, but European im- 
porting countries generally had mediocre 
crops of wheat, rye, and potatoes. 

The features of outstanding interest dur- 
ing December—March were the exception- 
ally large volume of international trade and 
the stability and firmness of wheat prices 
in the face of this heavy movement and a 
comparatively easy international statistical 
position. During much of the preceding 
four-month period international trade was 
of moderate volume in relation to the large 
import requirements for the year; import- 
ers bought with restraint, especially from 
overseas, in the expectation of lower im- 
port prices when ocean freight rates should 
decline from the abnormally high levels of 
October-November. Ocean freight rates de- 
clined after mid-November—on the North 
Atlantic routes to normal seasonal levels, 
on longer routes considerably less; and in- 
ternational trade became extraordinarily 
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will approach this figure. 
August 1 stocks will probably prove un- 
usually high in Canada, Russia, and the 
Southern Hemisphere; moderate in the 
United States; and below average in Eu- 
rope. World wheat prices, now at moderate 
levels, will be subject during the spring and 
summer mainly to new-crop developments, 
both directly and through their bearing on 
merchandising policies of exporters and im- 
porters. 

The early prospects for new crops are 
generally favorable, except in India and 
North Africa, where the crops soon to be 
harvested appear fairly small. With a 
larger planted acreage, a mild winter, prob- 
able small abandonment, and ample sup- 
plies of moisture, winter-wheat prospects 
are generally better than at this time last 
year in Europe and about as good in the 
United States; but we can hardly count 
upon as favorable future progress as Ameri- 
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can winter wheats experienced last year. 
Moisture supplies are ample in the North 
American spring-wheat belt, though seeding 
is delayed. Broadly viewed, the present out- 
look is that the next world wheat crop will 
be larger than that of 1926 in importing 
countries, and perhaps in the world (ex- 
Russia) as a whole. Pronounced injury to 
winter-wheat crops in the United States 
and/or Europe will presumably tend to 
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raise prices somewhat; but if further devel- 
opments should bear out the favorable 
early promise, prices may be expected to 
weaken before the end of the present crop 
year in July. Since representative Ameri- 
can wheats are not far from a domestic 
basis, and since winter-wheat conditions are 
especially subject to change, price fluctua- 
tions will probably be greater in American 
markets than elsewhere. 


I. SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR THE CROP YEAR 


By the end of March the international 
supply position is well defined. Harvests 
are everywhere completed; crop estimates 
for most countries have been issued; and 
revisions of earlier estimates have clarified 
the situation. Minor uncertainties of course 
remain; but major uncertainties respecting 
the year’s supplies have been removed. 

During December—March 1926-27, changes 
in the supply situation have generally been 
of slight significance. Reductions in esti- 
mates of wheat production in certain areas 
have been counterbalanced by increases in 
others, though estimates of rye production 
in Europe, where this is an important sub- 
stitute for wheat, have been somewhat 
reduced. The extent of demand for the 
crop year, at any time more difficult to 
evaluate, remains somewhat more uncer- 
tain. Available evidence, however, does 
not suggest the need for extensive altera- 
tions in our December calculations of prob- 
able net imports and exports for the crop 
year; and the calculations of other students 
of the situation at present agree fairly 
closely with our December estimates. In 
our judgment the statistical position for the 
year has not materially changed and re- 
mains moderately easy. 


THE SUPPLY POSITION 


Estimates of wheat production in the 
major exporting areas were for the most 
part maintained or increased during De- 
cember—March. The United States official 
crop estimate was reduced from 840 to 832 
million bushels in December. The Cana- 
dian estimate was maintained at 406 mil- 
lion bushels in January, and later raised to 


410 million bushels when census data on 
acreage became available for Saskatche- 
wan. The Australian official estimate was 
raised in January from 154 to 164 million 
bushels, the Argentine from 215 to 223 mil- 
lions. Estimates of output in India and 
North Africa remained practically un- 
changed, but a decrease of 7 million bush- 
els was reported in January for Jugo-Slavia. 
All told, Russia excluded, decreases of 
some 15 million bushels were more than 
counterbalanced by increases. The first of- 
ficial estimate of Soviet Russia’s wheat pro- 
duction, appearing in February, placed the 
crop at the high figure of 810 million bush- 
els; and the estimate of production in 1925, 
formerly placed at from 577 to 635 millions, 
was raised to 713 millions. These figures 
compare favorably with the pre-war 1909-— 
13 average of 759 million bushels for the 
present territory. The significance of the 
Russian estimate for world trade, however, 
is limited by the continuance of forces re- 
stricting Russian wheat exports. 

Among the importing countries of Eu- 
rope, the only notable change was the 
reduction of the German estimate in De- 
cember from 103 to 95 million bushels; 
small increases in some countries about off- 
set decreases in others. As usual, little is 
known about output in ex-European im- 
porting countries; but no marked changes 
have been noted since December 1. Apart 
from Russia, therefore, the wheat crop out- 
turn of 1926 appears practically the same 
as it appeared in December, with slightly 
less in Europe and slightly more in the 
Southern Hemisphere. 


*The reduction in March of 10 million bushels in 
the Spanish estimate is of minor importance. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR THE CROP YEAR 


We see no reason to believe that subse- 
quent developments will necessitate consid- 
erable alterations in current estimates. 
Trade comments mention Australian, Eu- 
ropean, and Canadian estimates as too 
high, the United States and Argentine as 
too low; and the Russian is of course prob- 
lematical. Such changes as may subse- 
quently appear necessary seem likely to be 
both small and compensatory. 

The latest available statistics of wheat 
production for 1926 and previous years are 
summarized in Table 1. The world wheat 
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far been, and promise to continue to be, 
characteristic of the crop year. 

The quality of 1926 crops was probably 
on the whole superior to that of 1925. In 
the United States hard winter wheat and 
much of the soft winter was excellent in 
quality and Pacific white good, though hard 
red spring, durum, and the late-harvested 
soft red winter wheats were mediocre to 
poor. Canada had a heavy proportion of 
tough and damp grain and little of the 
higher grades; but the tough grain has 
proved generally satisfactory when dried, 


TABLE 1.—WHEAT PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL PRODUCING AREAS, 1920-26* 
(Million bushels) 


Year India North | United | Canada| Soviet | Lower Other Honilepiore Aus- Argen- World 
Africa | States Russia |Danube*| Europe ex-Russia tralia tina ex-Russia? 
OD (ee eine eee 378 63 833 263 S50 173 775 2,548 146 156 2,893 
DOD Te Peta es srefoos 250 99 815 301 1722 212 1,004 2,733 129 191 3,109 
D2 Ree ani cie-ce eee 367 76 868 400 2022229 815 2,809 109 196 3,163 
I 1S Oi aera eae eee 372 107 797 474 BVA | P09 994. 3,063 125 247 3,489 
i ye oe re eae 361 85 864 262 382 204 849 2,675 165 191 3,082 
TODO Re ta eee seu 331 105 676 483% | 713 305 1,096 2,998° 1138 191 3,301° 
LOD Gratien tree ren 825 91 832 410 810 293 928° Dip 164 223 3,0/1° 
Average 

POOQGLT Sse wo saiaehee 352 92 690 197 759 330 1,018 Dee PAs, 90 147 3,005 
2D eee che wncyete cr 343 89 809 356" ats 232 922 2,803° 131 195 3,182° 


* Compiled from official data, as published by U.S. Department of Agriculture.’ 


@ Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, Jugo-Slavia. 

> Excluding China, Turkey in Europe, Brazil, 
number of small producers. 

¢ Excluding Transcaucasia and Turkestan. 


and a 


crop, exclusive of Russia, appears about 
120 million bushels smaller than that of 
1923, but larger than in any other year since 
the war. With Russia included, however, it 
was apparently the largest crop of post-war 
years, some 110 million bushels larger than 
the next largest crop, that of 1925. Crops in 
the Northern Hemisphere, Russia excluded, 
exceeded all other post-war crops except 
1923 and 1925; Russia included, 1926 crops 
were the largest since the war. Production 
was heavier than usual in exporting coun- 
tries, notably the Southern Hemisphere, 
where the crop of 1926 was the largest in 
history. European importing countries, 
however, reaped harvests smaller than 
those of 1921, 1923, and 1925, though by no 
means poor crops. Large import require- 
ments and export surpluses, heavy interna- 
tional trade, and large carryovers have thus 


4Yncludes officially reported apparent underestimate of 
21.8 million bushels. 
¢ Partially estimated. 


and the proportion of rejected grades has 
this year been smaller than last. Early- 
harvested grain in Australia was excellent, 
later-harvested grain rather poorer; an ay- 
erage weight per measured bushel lower 
than that of last year appears to have been 
compensated for by desirable dryness. The 
Argentine crop, heavy in weight but not 
particularly high in protein content, was 
far superior to last year’s. In North Africa 
quality was rather poor. In Europe varia- 
tions in quality were considerable; in 
France it was far better this year than last, 
in other southern European countries about 
as good, but in central and northern coun- 
tries, notably Germany, poorer. Except in 
some parts of Hungary, Bulgaria, and Jugo- 
Slavia, crops in the Danube basin were of 
poor quality. The Russian crop is reported 
as better in quality this year than last, 
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though much of it was damp. Although ex- 
act comparisons of average quality for the 
world crop are impossible, it appears that 
the 1926 crop as a whole was better in 
quality than that of 1925, principally on ac- 
count of the great improvement in the Ar- 
gentine product. 

Since European demand for wheat de- 
pends somewhat upon the availability of 
wheat substitutes, Table 2, which summa- 


TABLE 2.—PRODUCTION OF CEREALS AND POTATOES 
IN Europe (ex-RussiA), 1920—26* 


(Million bushels) 


Pota- 

Year Wheat Rye toes Corn Barley | Oats 
UOPADS go oe 947 583 | 3,801 498 544 | 1,412 
APA Ooo 1,216 758 | 3,078 373 560 | 1,453 
PVA e sage 1,044 718 | 4,803 404 594 | 1,481 
IB) olacra 1,261 826 | 3,864 452 662 | 1,760 
O24 eas 1,058 650 | 4,202 576 DLO 16509 
1192 Svar 1,401 938 | 4,748 604 688 | 1,733 
OPA 5 bod 1,220° 752 | 3,830 648 686 | 1,891 

Average 
1909-13. .| 1,348 976 | 4,158? 581 694 | 1,862 
1920-25. .| 1,154 736 | 4,007 484 603 | 1,570 


* Official estimates, here chiefly as compiled by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, representing production in 27 
countries for wheat, 24 for rye, 25 for potatoes, 10 for corn, 
and 25 for barley and oats. The figures are not complete, 
but cover the great bulk of the European production. 


“Including an estimate for Ireland. 
>» Portugal not included as for later years. 


rizes the European (ex-Russian) produc- 
tion of cereals and potatoes, is pertinent. 
During January and February unusual em- 
phasis was placed by American traders on 
so-called shortage of rye and potatoes in 
Europe; a bullish argument respecting 
wheat prices was advanced on the ground 
that this shortage, at least in rye, had be- 
come increasingly noticeable. There is 
something in this argument, for in Decem- 
ber both crops were reported much lower 
than the large crops of 1925. Nevertheless 
one must recall that by mid-December the 
statistical data indicated that European 
crops of feed grain—corn, barley, and oats 
—were the largest since the war;' and later 
figures have not altered the situation ap- 


1See WueatT Stupies, January 1927, III, 146. 

*In Germany, and probably in most European coun- 
tries north of the Alps, only 30 per cent of the potato 
crop is used as human food. 
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preciably. In December reports from 21 
European countries indicated a rye crop of 
762 million bushels as compared with 918 
million in 1925 and 716 for the 1920-25 av- 
erage. By April 1 reports from 24 countries 
showed a 1926 crop of 752 million bushels 
as against 938 million in 1925 and 736 for 
the 1920-25 average. Considerable reduc- 
tions were made in the German and Polish 
estimates early in January. In Germany 
the rye position, which was exceptionally 
easy in 1925-26, is fairly tight. But the gen- 
eral significance of the reduced rye crop 
is easy to overestimate, especially in view 
of the heavy production of rye first re- 
ported from Russia in February (897 mil- 
lion bushels as compared with 816 million 
im 1925). 

The European potato crop of 1926, re- 
ported in December at 3,839 million bushels 
for 25 countries as against 4,743 million 
bushels in 1925 and 4,006 for the 1920-25 
average, appeared by April 1 as 3,830 mil- 
lion bushels for the same countries. The 
net change has thus been negligible; and 
the comparatively short crop is not of ma- 
jor significance in view of the extensive use 
of potatoes in Europe for animal feed and 
as a source of alcohol, and the possibility of 
substituting abundant crops of feed grain 
for these uses.? There are no reported com- 
plaints on the manner in which potatoes 
have withstood storage during the winter. 

On the whole it does not appear that 
December—March changes in the supply sit- 
uation have been particularly notable. As 
of April 1, supplies both of wheat and of 
wheat substitutes appear in the total for the 
crop year but slightly less abundant than 
as of mid-December. In our judgment the 
margin of exportable surpluses over im- 
porters’ requirements has continued during 
January-March very nearly the same as 
when we wrote our last survey in mid- 
December, though with slightly lower sup- 
plies in Europe, slightly higher elsewhere. 
Statistical evidence provides no good rea- 
son to believe that the international posi- 
tion has become tighter during the past 
three months in any appreciable degree. We 
therefore see small justification for ex- 
plaining the firmness of prices by reference 
to growing tightness in the fundamental 
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statistical position. Merchandising prac- 
tices and the position of stocks have been 
the significant influences. 


ImporTERS’ REQUIREMENTS 


In our previous survey, prepared in De- 
cember, we estimated probable total net 
imports for the crop year 1926-27 (August— 
July) at 780 million bushels, probable net 
exports at 790 million.t This estimate of 
international trade was considerably higher 
than the then current estimates of other 
students, but in general they have since 
brought their estimates broadly into line 
with our own. Broomhall’s successive re- 
visions are shown in Table 3. His figures of 


TABLE 3.—BROOMHALL’S SUCCESSIVE ESTIMATES OF 
Export SURPLUSES AND IMPORTERS’ 
PuRCHASES, 1926-27* 


(Million bushels) 


Margin Importers’ purchases 
Date of Available} over im- — 
report for porters’ | Ex- 
export |purchases) Total Europe | Europe 

US gel Ores a COS tal 64 704 | 560 144 
Sept. 4c ce o16 AZ) | 1 704 576 128 
ING Veto eee) coon 128 704 | 576 128 
ING¥s0 29 ee S00 152 704 576 128 
Dec 14 secs 164 704 576 128 
ABV, Pas Salle wees: 148 720 600 120 
NER PISS sail ts 148 760 | 640 120 


* Data from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 


March 22 closely approximate our Decem- 
ber estimates, so far as estimated shipments 
may be said to approximate estimated net 
imports. His figure for shipments to Eu- 
rope, 640 million bushels, now stands at 
our December figure for European net im- 
ports, and his estimate of shipments to ex- 
Europe, reduced from 128 to 120 million 
bushels, is roughly consistent with our De- 
cember estimate of 140 millions. The Lon- 
don Grain, Seed and Oil Reporter estimate 
of total shipments was raised on March 4 
from 696 million bushels (maintained 
since November 12) to 728 million bushels. 


1See WueEat Srupies, January 1927, III, 165-170. 

* Foreign Crops and Markets, March 14, 1927, XIV, 
338, 349. 

3 Monthly circular of Clement, Curtis & Co., Chicago, 
March 2, 1927. 

*See Appendix Table VIII. 
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The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture on March 14 increased its estimates of 
minimum and maximum net imports (for 
the crop year July—June) into Italy, Ger- 
many, and France from 165-210 to 195-230 
million bushels.? Murray’s estimates,’® ap- 
pearing for the first time on March 2, were 
for 625 million bushels to Europe, 140 to 
ex-Europe, making a total of 765 million. 
Thus our December estimates still range 
somewhat above current estimates by other 
observers, but by no means so far above as 
was the case in December. 

Future developments in trade and prices 
will certainly be affected by new-crop de- 
velopments, and official data on interna- 
tional trade* from the beginning of the 
crop year to April 1 are far from complete. 
Consequently we regard it as premature to 
suggest detailed revisions of the estimates 
of net imports appearing in our December 
survey. The volume of trade indicated by 
their total we continue to regard as a rea- 
sonable approximation—uncertain at best 
and subject to revision in the light of subse- 
quently accumulated facts, as all such esti- 
mates must be. Certain possibilities may, 
however, be mentioned at this time. In view 
of high ocean freight rates on Pacific routes 
and the demoralization of business conse- 
quent to the civil wars in China, our esti- 
mates of ex-European net imports of 140 
million bushels may prove slightly too 
high. But European net imports as a whole 
seem likely to exceed rather than to fall 
below our previous estimates. Certain coun- 
tries of Europe, notably Germany and Italy, 
may import more than we have estimated, 
and France alone seems likely to take ap- 
preciably less. 


PROBABLE NET Exports 


Somewhat more adequate information is 
available to justify minor revisions in our 
December estimates of probable net ex- 
ports. Available evidence suggests that the 
total is likely to reach at least 795 million 
bushels, some 5 million more than we esti- 
mated in December. The United States, 
Canada, and Russia now appear likely to 
export more than we anticipated, while Ar- 
gentina, Australia, India, and the Danube 
basin may export somewhat less. Our de- 
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tailed revisions, in comparison with the 
latest available estimates by Broomhall and 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, appear in Table 4. 

United States net exports (July—June), 
including shipments to possessions, will 
presumably reach 190 million bushels, 20 
million more than we estimated in Decem- 
ber. Net exports to the end of March had 


TABLE 4.—FORECASTS OF PROBABLE NET EXPORTS BY 
EXxporTING COUNTRIES IN 1926—-27* 


(Million bushels) 


{ 


Broomhall U.S.D.A. F.R.I. 
Exporting area | Sept. | Mar. Dec. | Apr. 
14 22 Oct. 25 Mar. 14 13 16 
United States.| 168 | 184 | 180-220 | 195-220 | 170 | 190 
@anadarenrer 272 | 272 | 270-300 | 275-300 | 290 | 295 
NERNEY .o cu). WE WE coobas 110-130 | 140 | 130 
Australia..... GA SU coodo 90-115 | 95 | 90 
ARISSIaleesee ee A | ES || cocadc 385- 45 | 40) 45 
Danube basin} 40! 32] 30-51] 386-52 | 40] 35 
GNC 5 G6 ooo 16 Sa iestercinte ee, 9 10 6 
Otherseett 5. 8 8 So G4) de 5 4 
Motalvas..: ME | (ED |) soacee 750-875 | 790: | 795 


*For crop year August—July, except U.S.D.A. estimates 
and F.R.I. estimates of United States exports, which are for 
the year July—June. Broomhall’s figures are for probable 
shipments. Dots (....) indicate items for which no esti- 
mate was made. 


“North Africa only. 


already reached 165 million bushels, and 
during April-June some 20 million bushels 
in the form of durum, mixed grades, white 
wheats, and flour can be expected to pass 
into export channels, whether or not repre- 
sentative wheats are available. Broomhall, 
in a calculation based upon March 1 stocks,! 
discerns the possibility of exports of 60 mil- 
lion bushels between March 1 and June 30. 
The United States Department of Agri- 
culture calculates exports of 195 million 
bushels (July—June) as the minimum, 220 
million as the maximum. In our judgment 
these high figures are not justified if the 
official estimate of production is to be ac- 
cepted. There is a possibility that United 
States prices may again approach a do- 
mestic basis, as they appear to have done 
during some weeks of the past four 


*Corn Trade News, March 15, 1927. 
* See below, p. 283. 
* Appendix Table X. 
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months,’ thus curtailing exports. As yet the 
accuracy of the production estimate cannot 
be judged adequately. Unless, however, 
either domestic disappearance or the car- 
ryover out should prove unexpectedly low, 
or the crop has been underestimated, it is 
difficult to see how exports can greatly ex- 
ceed 190 million bushels. In our disposition 
table? we have reduced the figure for do- 
mestic consumption (on the basis of a com- 
putation involving census data on per 
capita flour production, rates of extrac- 
tion, and population) from 505 to 490 mil- 
lion bushels. The probable carryover we 
now estimate at 75 million bushels rather 
than 82.5 million; and minor changes have 
been made in the item for seed and the 
residual item for feed, waste, and invisible 
stocks. These items, calculated upon inde- 
pendent bases so far as possible, indicate 
roughly 190 million bushels for export. 

With the prospect for an early opening 
of navigation on the Great Lakes and for a 
good foreign demand for strong grades of 
wheat, we increase our estimate of Cana- 
dian net exports from 290 to 295 million 
bushels in spite of unusually high stocks 
and the increased crop estimate on the one 
hand, and on the other the reported dispo- 
sition of the Pool to market conservatively. 
Up to the end of March, 210 million bushels 
net had been exported, leaving about 85 
million bushels for the ensuing four months. 
We anticipate a carryover larger than last 
year’s, and assume that the figure for feed 
and waste, in view of the large quantity of 
damp grain, will exceed last year’s. 

In spite of an increase in the production 
estimate for Argentina (from 215 to 223 
million bushels), net exports now appear 
more likely to approximate 130 than 140 
million bushels. The combined require- 
ments for seed, consumption, and feed and 
waste appear likely to approach 82 million 
bushels rather than the 73 million we esti- 
mated in December, since there is no evi- 
dence that the heavy December carryover 
of old-crop wheat of poor quality (33 mil- 
lion bushels) is being mixed with the new, 
and the presumption is that a larger pro- 
portion of this than we had expected will 
remain in Argentina. We have raised our 
estimate of the probable stocks on July 31 
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in view of the probabilities that compara- 
tively high ocean freight rates, competition 
of corn with wheat for tonnage, and Euro- 
pean demand for strong rather than weak 
wheats, will restrict exportation to some 
degree. Our allocation of poor-quality, old- 
crop wheat to domestic use, in a larger 
proportion than to export or stocks on Aug- 
ust 1, necessarily rests upon assumptions. 

The increase in the estimate of Austra- 
lian production from 154 to 164 million 
bushels increases available supplies by 10 
million bushels. Nevertheless, since high 
freight rates, moderate ex-European de- 
mands, and the selling policy of the pools 
tend to reduce exports, we have lowered 
our December estimate from 95 to 90 mil- 
lion bushels. We assume unusually heavy 
stocks on August 1. 

In our estimates of exports from the 
minor exporters—Russia, the Danube basin, 
India, and others—available evidence sug- 
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gests the desirability only of minor changes. 
We have reduced our figure for the Danube 
basin from 40 to 35 million bushels, because 
exportable surpluses appear to have been 
reduced to low dimensions by exceptionally 
heavy movement during September—No- 
vember, and because much of the remnant 
is of too poor quality to be much in de- 
mand. Shipments, according to Broomhall, 
have been negligible since January. The 
prospects of supplies from Russia are un- 
certain. Stocks are reported as low in the 
Ukraine and North Caucasus, the principal 
export areas, but high in the more north- 
erly districts. Numerous handicaps on ex- 
port persist. Nevertheless we anticipate that 
Russia’s net exports for the year will reach 
or exceed 45 million bushels. In view of low 
stocks and a mediocre new crop in India, 
and high freight rates from Karachi, we 
have reduced our estimate of India’s net 
exports from 10 to 6 million bushels. 


II. INTERNATIONAL TRADE, DECEMBER-MARCH 


Developments in international trade dur- 
ing the past four months have been such 
as to strengthen our belief that our earlier 
expectation of exceptionally heavy trade 
during the crop year 1926-27 will prove well 
founded. The overseas movement of wheat 
and flour during December—March was of 
exceptionally large volume—larger than 
for any similar period of post-war years. 
This heavy movement more than compen- 
sated for the somewhat restricted trade in 
August-November; and the movement for 
the first two-thirds of the crop year now 
appears larger than in any other post-war 
year. December—March shipments from the 
Southern Hemisphere, though not remark- 
able in view of the record crop, were both 
heavy and well-maintained; and North 
American exports were also of unusual 
size. European countries, particularly on 
the Continent, bought freely under the 
stimuli of heavy import requirements, low 
stocks, improved exchange rates, and de- 
creased ocean freight rates, and in spite of 
the failure of export prices to decline ma- 
terially. But the policy of buying to fill 
immediate requirements rather than to re- 
plenish stocks prevailed until March, since 


most importers anticipated lower prices 
than actually ruled. Purchases by ex- 
European countries were restrained by rel- 
atively high freight rates, and by the 
disruption of trade in China. 


THE SITUATION IN OCEAN FREIGHTS 


As we pointed out in our December sur- 
vey, an extraordinary advance in ocean 
freight rates on grain tended to restrict im- 
port purchases during October and Novem- 
ber. Importers, desirous of avoiding the 
incidence of increased transportation costs, 
sought supplies in near-at-hand sources, 
thus altering the direction of trade; and 
their expectation of lower c.i.f. prices when 
freight rates should fall led them to restrict 
overseas purchases. Hence stocks accumu- 
lated rather heavily in exporting countries, 
notably Canada, while stocks of import 
wheats apparently remained low. In recent 
months this influence on the movement of 
wheat has in large measure disappeared. 

The course of ocean freight rates on 
wheat and corn on three important routes 
is Shown in Chart 1 (p. 272). The spectacular 
advance beginning in mid-September cul- 
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minated in November, and the decline was 
rapid during December. By the beginning 
of January rates had reached their nor- 
mal seasonal position on North Atlantic 


Cuart 1.—WEEKLY FREIGHT RATES ON WHEAT 
FROM VARIOUS EXPORTING CENTERS TO THE 
UnitTEep Kinepom, rrom AuausT 1924* 
(Cents per bushel) 
i NEW YORK To 
LIVERPOOL 420 


25 


30 - =r T ra i T 30 
eel CANAD 


“ANADA TO 
UNITED KINGDOM |. 


-—+ 415 


3 
LA PLATA 

DOWN RIVER TO 

UNITED KINGDOM | 


1925-26 °.|..., Ras 


fe} 
AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL 


“Data from International Crop Report and Agricultural 
Statistics, converted from shillings and pence at current 
rates of exchange. New York-Liverpool rates are for parcels 
in liners; others for cargoes. 


routes, and normal rates prevailed during 
the remainder of the period. But on long- 
voyage routes'—from Australia, Argentina, 
and the Pacific Coast of North America— 
the decline was checked before the levels of 
previous years were reached. The heavy 
wheat crops in Australia and Argentina, to- 
gether with a large volume of old-crop 


*See Appendix Table VII. 
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maize in the latter country, created an ur- 
gent demand for space; and the diversion 
of tonnage to these routes curtailed the ton- 
nage available in the North Pacific. The 
special diversion of tonnage to transport 
supplies to the British forces in China is 
reported to have had some effect in main- 
taining Australian rates. The relatively 
high freight rates on Australian and Ar- 
gentine shipments were probably not such 
as to discourage purchasing by European 
countries where stocks were low; but such 
rates were probably not conducive to pur- 
chases calculated to build up stocks, espe- 
cially since f.o.b. prices have not declined 
noticeably. Oriental importers, whose pur- 
chases are made largely from the Pacific 
Coast and Australia, have apparently found 
the freight situation somewhat discourag- 
ing, but other factors have been more im- 
portant in restricting their purchases. 

Minor features of the ocean shipping sit- 
uation are of some interest. A dispute be- 
tween owners and shippers regarding the 
terms of chartering agreements for Austra- 
lian voyages dragged on until late in Jan- 
uary. The early chartering of British 
vessels (the dispute did not involve vessels 
under other flags) to carry wheat was 
affected; and the volume of Australian 
shipments during January and February, 
though large, appears to have been some- 
what restricted. It is reported that tonnage 
will not be plentiful for the transportation 
of Canadian wheat in the spring, since Ar- 
gentine chartering for April and May has 
been unusually heavy. With navigation on 
the Great Lakes opening on April 15, a week 
earlier than usual and a month earlier than 
last year, rates on the Canada—United King- 
dom route may increase for a period. But 
a moderate increase in rates is not likely 
noticeably to curtail the movement of Cana- 
dian grain. 


VOLUME AND COURSE OF TRADE 


Broomhall’s data on international ship- 
ments of wheat and flour during December-— 
March and August-March are summarized 
in Table 5 and Chart 2, together with com- 
parable data for previous years. For both 
periods total shipments were larger than 
in any other post-war year. 
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The volume of the August-March move- 
ment considerably exceeded that of 1923— 
24, a year of heavier crop production and of 
lower prices; slightly surpassed that of 
1924-25, a year when European crops were 


TABLE 5.—INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AND FLOuR SHIP- 
MENTS (BROOMHALL) BY DESTINATIONS* 
(Million bushels) 


——| 


December—March (17 weeks)| August-March (34 weeks) 
Year To To Ex- To To Ex- 
Total | Europe} Europe| Total | Europe} Europe 
1OZ0= 21 el Si 4nG4-9 i 1G. WsbaGul o26<9u) aoe. 7 
1921-22 | 223.6 | 180.8 | 42.8 | 441.0 | 365.4 | 75.6 
G22 23.2209) | 196.0) |) 2909") 444-7 | 885.27) 59.5 
1923-24 | 270.1 | 203.0 | 67.1 | 492.0 | 380.5 | 111.5 
2924-25 | 272-0 | 242-1 | 29-9 | 527.0 | 470.5 | 56.5 
1925=26ele 254.0) Lior Gem oon 442.2) 342.3 | 99.9 
1926-27 | 299.1 | 252.8 | 46.3 | 581.9 | 449.1 | 82.8 
Average 
1909-14 | 189.9 | 161.9 | 28.0 | 406.5 | 358.0 | 58.5 
1920-26 | 234.6 | 198.7 | 40.9 | 450.4 | 878.4 | 72.0 
| 


* Data from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 


considerably smaller than those of 1926; 
and exceeded by nearly 90 million bushels 
that of 1925-26, a year of heavy European 
crops. The movement would undoubtedly 
appear still larger in contrast with previous 
years if data on net exports were available; 
for Broomhall’s figures understate ship- 
ments by rail and up the Danube from east- 
ern to central and western Europe,’ particu- 
larly during October and November, when 
high ocean freight rates caused importers 
to seek supplies near at hand. 
December—March shipments of this year, 
299 million bushels, exceeded those of last 
year by 64 million bushels, and surpassed 
1923-24 and 1924-25 shipments for corre- 
sponding periods by over 25 million. The 
December—March rather than August—No- 
vember shipments have been impressively 
large this year, and have been responsible 
for the size of the August-March total. 
The mid-winter movement, as is shown in 
Chart 2, attained large volume earlier this 
year than in 1924-25 and 1925-26, chiefly 
because of the movement of early-harvested 
Southern Hemisphere crops of the largest 
size in recent years; and the large volume 


1Broomhall recorded on March 29 some 2.6 million 
bushels shipped by rail and water from North Russia, 
and these figures are apparently not included in his 
weekly data summarized in Table 5. 
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was maintained longer than usual. Three 
times during the period weekly shipments 


CHART 2.—INTERNATIONAL SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLour, WEEKLY FROM AuGuST 1924* 
(Million bushels; 3-week moving average) 


(e) 
AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL 
* Broomhall’s data, from the Corn Trade News. 


exceeded 21 million bushels, the highest fig- 
ures since the autumn of 1924. 


IMPORTS AND THEIR DISTRIBUTION 


The distribution of shipments between 
European and ex-European destinations is 
shown in Table 5 and Chart 3B (p. 274). Ex- 
European takings, 83 million bushels from 
August to March, were by no means small, 
though lower than in 1923-24 and 1925-26, 
when 112 and 100 millions were shipped. 
These differences are not easy to explain in 
view of the scanty information on produc- 
tion and stocks in ex-European countries. 
Lower prices in 1923-24 than in 1926-27 
partially account for the smaller shipments 
this year, since ex-European countries are 
decidedly price-sensitive. But with lower 
export prices in 1926-27 than in 1925-26, 
ex-European countries have thus far im- 
ported less this year than last. High freight 
rates, which have persisted longer on long- 
voyage routes than on short, have probably 
been influential in curtailing purchases in 
the Orient, and smaller imports in 1926-27 
than in 1925-26 were to be expected in view 
of larger Japanese stocks on hand at the 
beginning of this year. The effect of the 
wars in China, by disrupting normal trad- 
ing relations especially with Japanese mill- 
ers, has apparently been to curtail Oriental 
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imports considerably. When the heavy 
movement from the Southern Hemisphere 
began in January, ex-European shipments 
increased in volume (the December—March 
total was 46.3 million bushels as against 
36.5 million for August-November). In view 
of large supplies in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere the increase appears likely to be 
maintained during April—July, especially if 
prices do not rise. 


THE WHEAT SITUATION, DECEMBER 1926 TO MARCH 1927 


Shipments to the Continent were much 
larger than in any other year, while the 
United Kingdom appears to have taken no 
more than usual. The contrast is somewhat 
obscured by the “orders” shipments; but 
Broomhall reports that an unusually large 
proportion of these has been taken by the 
Continent. It is difficult to say, in the ab- 
sence of up-to-date official statistics of net 
imports, which countries of the Continent 


CHART 3.—INTERNATIONAL SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLouR, WEEKLY, AUGUST—MARCH 1926-27* 


(Million bushels; 3-week moving average) 


A. By PrincrpaL AREAS OF ORIGIN 
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* Broomhall’s data, from the Corn Trade News. 


Shipments to European destinations for 
August—March were larger than in any year 
except 1924-25, when European crops were 
much smaller. Even this difference would 
be much reduced if Broomhall’s data were 
more complete for Danubian and Russian 
exports. December—March shipments to 
Europe were about 11 million bushels larger 
even than those of 1924—25, and over 77 mil- 
lion bushels above last year’s. The large 
quantities shipped to Continental destina- 
tions have been especially striking, as the 
following figures indicate: 


a 


August-March (34 weeks) |December—March (17 weeks) 


Year To To To To 
United | Conti- To United | Conti- To 
Kingdom| nent Orders |Kingdom| nent Orders 
1923-24 .| 118.4 | 196.9 | 65.2 SIE Eos Aula Is 
MO ae 1256 232-40 1250 46el | 118.4) 7726 
1925-26.| 104.1 | 166.5) 71.7 54.1 | 72.1 | 49.4 
1926-27 .| 111.8 | 247.4 | 90.4] 957.1 | 180.2 | 65.5 


“ Distribution partially estimated. 


B. By ARgAS oF DESTINATION 


have been the most active purchasers. Trade 
reports, however, mention large purchases 
by Italy, Germany, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and northerly countries generally, 
while French purchases appear to have been 
somewhat restricted. 

Much has been said by American traders 
with bullish inclinations during January 
and February about the unusual strength of 
European demand, and emphasis has been 
placed upon the firmness of futures prices 
(up to March 5) in spite of the unusually 
heavy shipments. Unquestionably the de- 
mand of Europe for foreign wheat was 
strong: crops were mediocre and require- 
ments heavy. But arrivals of wheat in Eu- 
rope lag behind shipments, from six to ten 
weeks when the bulk of the shipments is 
provided by the Southern Hemisphere. In- 
dications during January and February of 
shortage of readily available wheat—low 
port stocks in both the Continent and Eng- 
land, and the absence of quotations for spot 
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wheat at Liverpool—were to be expected 
in view of restricted shipments in August-— 
November. 

Arrivals during January-February were 
readily absorbed; and it was not until 
heavier arrivals in March began to exert 
pressure that prices responded as_ they 
might have been expected to respond to 
heavier shipments earlier in the period. It 
would appear that heavy shipments affect 
the course of prices differently as readily 
available stocks are more or less ample to 
fill current requirements. The significant 
question for the movement of prices is at 
present the absorption of arrivals that have 
only recently become large. But the rate 
of European absorption is at this time of 
year considerably influenced by the pros- 
pects for domestic crops, and hence difficult 
to foresee. 


SOURCES OF EXPorRTS 


Broomhall’s data on export shipments 
by areas during December—March, together 
with net export data for the United States 
and Canada, are summarized in Table 6. 
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Canada furnished roughly three-fourths, 
the United States one-fourth. For the season 
as a whole, Canadian net exports August— 
March have totaled about 210 million bush- 
els out of a crop and inward carryover of 
445 million. Last year, with a crop and car- 
ryover of 459 million bushels, net exports 
from August to March were 240 million 
bushels. Neither the December—March nor 
the August-March movement of Canadian 
wheat has been especially rapid this year, 
and a relatively large proportion of the crop 
remained in Canada on April 1. Because of 
relatively high ocean freight rates and the 
disruption of trade in China, exports from 
Canadian Pacific ports have this year fallen 
off. It is probable that the relatively slow 
exportation of Canadian wheat has been 
due in part to the selling tactics of the Pool. 

Argentine and Australian shipments, at 
61 and 49 million bushels respectively dur- 
ing December—March, have been of good 
volume, much larger than last year, when 
crops were much smaller, but smaller than 
in 1924-25, when crops were 31 million 
bushels smaller than this year’s. With the 


TABLE 6.—INTERNATIONAL SHIPMENTS AND Net Exports 0F WHEAT AND FLOUR FROM PRINCIPAL EXPorT 
AREAS, DECEMBER-MARCH, 1920-27* 


(Million bushels) 


International shipments (Broomhall) Net exports from 
Dec.—Mar. North Russia, | United 

Total America | Argentina | Australia | Danube India Other States Canada 

NO 20S 2n Sree ce oriere a ates 181.4 128.3 16.3 28.2 0.3 8.3 0.0 75.1 15-1 
DO DN ON Nhe aie st etereies 223 .6 11955 | 50-9 44.6 1.4 0.0 TP 46.3 65.8 
OD =D ist a ceerseotneray oieneah 225.9 139.8 53.0 | 24.8 1lats 6.6 (ope il ees) 84.3 
POD SEZ As Mae ct acted sratehaoe 270.1 159.6 ict) i B03} 15.4 0.6 bas 33-3 117.0 
ND Ae Danie eave alieivellone eke 272.0 117.0 66.2 60.3 11.4 ileal! 2.0 62.4 61.9 
TPAD) eats SOR ere Oee 234.7 128.8 Beil 41.3 7.6 0.0 DE Bi PA PA 116.4 
MOD Ba Uiveraarc ts ge: otstatar ete ois 299.1 159.3. | 61:0 | 4928 19.0 0.3 10:2 || 41.5 100.6 


* Shipments are for 17 weeks, from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. Net exports are official data. 


“Includes shipments from Hungary and Germany. 


Chart 3a (p. 274) shows the course of ship- 
ments since the beginning of the year. 
Rather more than half of the total ship- 
ments have been supplied by North America 
—a relatively smaller proportion than in 
any earlier year except 1924-25, when the 
Canadian crop was short. Of the 159 mil- 
lion bushels shipped from North America, 


2See also Appendix Tables VIII and IX. 


largest Southern Hemisphere crop in his- 
tory, harvested from one to three weeks 
early, the December—March movement 
might have been expected to be the largest 
since the war. In December 1924, Argentina 
was still shipping fairly good quantities 
from the bumper crop of 1923; but this year, 
though the carryover from the 1925 crop 
was large in December, it was of undesir- 
able quality, and shipments in December 
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were small. This, and appreciation in the 
Argentine exchange, account in part for the 
smaller shipments this year as compared 
with 1924-25, but another factor was some- 
what lighter shipments from Australia in 
January and February this year as com- 
pared with 1925. During these months Aus- 
tralian exports were slightly delayed by re- 
strained offers by the pools and the dispute 
between owners and shippers regarding 
chartering terms. Relatively high freight 
rates from both countries probably re- 
stricted exports slightly. These obstruc- 
tions prevented a record movement for the 
season, but were not of sufficient effect to 
prevent much heavier shipments than usual. 
Heavy shipments are to be expected from 
both Argentina and Australia during April 
and May, and from Argentina in June, if 
the course of exportation during years of 
similarly large crops provides a criterion. 
Russia and the Danubian countries ex- 
ported more freely in December—March this 
year than in any other year since the war. 
Most of the shipments seem to have origi- 
nated in Russia, since the Danubian coun- 
tries apparently shipped only small amounts 
after the first of the year.t Surpluses in these 
countries were largely exported during Sep- 
tember—November. Demand for the remain- 
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ing surpluses of mediocre-quality wheat has 
not been pressing; and Roumanian exports 
have been hindered by appreciation of the 
leu. Exports from this region are likely to 
continue small. The Russian crop, however, 
was Officially reported at a considerably 
higher figure than was expected; in January 
it was reported that 50 per cent of the crop 
remained in farmers’ hands; and the ex- 
istence of large stocks appears indisputable. 
The location of heavy stocks, however, is 
apparently not in easily accessible ex- 
porting regions of the Ukraine and North 
Caucasia, but in Siberia. Whether or not 
exports will increase materially depends 
upon the willingness of peasants to part 
with their grain as well as the facilities for 
handling it—both uncertain factors. 

Indian shipments in December — March 
have amounted to less than half a million 
bushels, and Broomhall reports 1.1 million 
shipped from Australia to India during Jan- 
uary—March. Crop prospects for the March— 
May harvest have been mediocre to poor. 
It appears ihat little will be available for 
export from the new crop, though small 
shipments are likely to be made after har- 
vest. High ocean freight rates, however, 
promise to restrict the movement of the 
small quantities available. 


III. MARKETING AND STOCKS 


Data on the movement of wheat from 
farms to central markets are for most coun- 
tries so meager, and stocks occupy so many 
positions, that a generalized view either of 
the marketing movement as a whole or of 
world stocks at the end of March is difficult 
to obtain. So far as can be ascertained, 
marketing by farmers during December— 
March has presented few noteworthy fea- 
tures; the movement has been normally 
rapid in the Southern Hemisphere, Canada, 
and most countries of Europe, but some- 
what retarded in the United States. 

Total stocks available for domestic use, 
export, and carryover are unquestionably 
larger than usual in the exporting areas dis- 


*Broomhall’s data show 1.7 million bushels shipped 
in December—March as against 5.2 million for August— 
November. Both figures understate net exports. 


tant from Europe (India excepted), notably 
in the Southern Hemisphere and Canada. 
In Argentina and Australia the harvesting 
of unusually large crops was followed by 
exportation only normally heavy, size of 
crops considered. In Canada rapid market- 
ing early in the crop year, early closing of 
navigation, and restricted selling by the 
Pool caused an accumulation of stocks un- 
usually heavy, unless the crop has been 
underestimated, which appears unlikely. 
Stocks in the United States are high by com- 
parison with the two preceding years. In 
Russia the reported heavy accumulations 
at railway stations in Siberia, and in the 
hands of richer peasants in the northerly 
regions, appear reasonable in view of the 
large crop and heavy carryover into 1926— 
27; but these do not spell heavy future ex- 
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portation. In the Danube basin, Roumania 
excepted, stocks are not large, and in all 
four countries quality is poor. In India, Al- 
geria, and Tunis, all of which have been 
importing wheat, stocks are presumably 
quite low, even for the season of the year. 

In European importing countries as a 
whole stocks of imported wheat continue 
rather low; and in most countries domestic 
wheats, having been drawn upon heavily 
in September—December, are probably not 
available in considerable volume. Heavier 
arrivals of foreign wheat, beginning in 
March when the large shipments of January 
first reached Europe, promise to build up 
stocks of import wheats if the millers do not 
grind more freely than is expected. 


MARKETING AND COUNTRY STOCKS 


The rate of movement of wheat from 
farms is ordinarily not of great significance 
during the December—March period, and is 
for most countries not susceptible of statis- 
tical measurement. In the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, where most of the wheat is handled 
in bags and stored in sheds rather than 
in elevators, the movement is necessarily 
rapid, and is subject to major variations 
only as crops are harvested early or late 
and differ in size. Australian marketing has 
of late years been hastened by more exten- 
sive use of motor trucks and by improved 
railway operation. In western Europe there 
is ordinarily a period of fairly heavy mar- 
keting in the weeks preceding spring plant- 
ing, when farmers are free to proceed with 
the threshing of grain stored in barns. In 
the United States and Canada the mid- 
winter movement is usually comparatively 
small and varies but little from year to year. 

European marketing, so far as can be de- 
termined from the meager evidence, has 
presented few distinctly noteworthy fea- 
tures. In October and November British 
farmers marketed freely under the stimulus 
of attractive prices induced by high ocean 
freight rates. At the end of November 9.5 
million bushels were reported out of farm- 
ers’ hands as against almost the same 
amount in 1925, from a larger, better crop. 
In subsequent months deliveries were rela- 
tively slower, and by the end of March only 
18.3 million bushels had been marketed as 
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against 20.1 million last year. Stocks re- 
maining in farmers’ hands are probably 
fairly low; and in recent weeks trade jour- 
nals have commented not only upon the gen- 
erally poor quality of winter receipts, but 
also on the probability of an overestimated 
crop... In Germany the movement from 
farms appears to have been of small dimen- 
sions in view of the mediocre crop, though 
offerings were more liberalin March. Coun- 
try stocks are reported to be low. In France 
marketings, previously retarded because of 
fall weather unfavorable for sowing and the 
prospective reimposition of the full duty on 
January 1, 1927, were liberal after January 
as farmers were free from field work and 
new-crop prospects appeared good. This 
contributed to a decline in prices. It is re- 
ported that marketing was freest in areas 
where crops were relatively satisfactory, so 
that by the end of February farm stocks 
were unusually low in these districts, though 
not in others. In Italy marketing followed 
its usual course, most of the wheat having 
left the farms early in the crop year. In the 
Russian collecting campaign much more 
wheat has been obtained this year than in 
1924-25 and 1925-26, though a decline was 
observed commencing in late December. 
Stocks in the hands of richer peasants in the 
northern districts were reported to be large 
in early February,’ but holders were dis- 
satisfied with current low prices, and heavy 
snows and poor roads hindered transporta- 
tion. In Siberia and other northerly regions, 
shortage of railway cars is reported to have 
caused heavy accumulations of grain at 
railway stations. 

Little is known of marketing and stocks 
in other countries. Polish supplies early in 
March were so low that imports of wheat 
and rye to the value of 45 million zloty were 
thought to be necessary before the new crop 
could be harvested.? In Hungary and Jugo- 
Slavia domestic supplies were probably re- 
duced to a low level by January, since 
August-December exports were unusually 
heavy. In Roumania, however, stocks are 


1ZLondon Grain, Seed and Oil Reporter, March 4, 
19 2ia 

* Foreign Crops and Markets, February 28, 1927, 
XIV, 267. 

3 Weekly Revue du Marché of J. A. Goldschmidt & 
Co., Paris, March 16, 1927. 
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apparently high. Exports have been light 
throughout the year on account of the ap- 
preciating exchange and difficulties in trans- 
portation; and farmers appear not to have 
sold freely on account of unsatisfactory 
prices for their poor-quality wheat. 

In the Southern Hemisphere the move- 
ment from farms appears to have been nor- 
mally rapid. Australian visibles rose from 
2 million bushels on December 1 to 81 mil- 
lion on January 1; about half of the crop 
passed from the farms within a month, 
largely because of the early harvest.’ Sub- 
sequently it was reported that farmers as 
well as the pools were holding wheat in the 
expectation of higher prices. For Argentina 
only fragmentary data are available; but 
reports of congestion on railways and in 
ports as well as the high visible indicate 
normally heavy movement from farms, be- 
ginning somewhat earlier than usual. In 
both countries stocks remain high despite 
heavy exports, since the crops were unusu- 
ally large. The Argentine exportable sur- 
plus on March 25 was officially estimated at 
110 million bushels, an exceptionally high 
figure. Part of the Argentine supplies, as is 
indicated by the estimated exportable sur- 
plus of 33 million bushels on December 31, 
consists of low-quality old-crop wheat. How 
far this wheat has been mixed with new 
wheat is not strictly determinable, but prob- 
ably little has been so used if the absence 
of comment by importers is significant. 

Farmers in the United States have mar- 
keted slowly by contrast with preceding 
years. From July 1 to April 1 this year 349 


1See Appendix Table IV. The Australian visible 
figures sometimes include data from all states, some- 
times not. The high figure for this year, however, 
indicates clearly that marketing was rapid. 


?See Appendix Table II. 
5’ See Appendix Table VI. 
See Appendix Tables II and III. 


° The comparatively smaller receipts this year, to- 
gether with similarly smaller receipts at country ele- 
vators (some 294 million bushels August—March as 
against 312 millions last year) have been regarded by 
some as evidence of an overestimate of this year’s 
crop, estimates of 411 million bushels for 1925 and 
406 for 1926 being accepted. But an apparent under- 
estimate of the 1925 crop by 21.8 million bushels has 
been indicated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, January 
1927, p. 23). This would bring the 1925 estimate to 
433 million bushels, a figure which we accept until 
an authoritative revision appears. 
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million bushels were received at primary 
markets.2. Last year, when the crop was 
some 156 million bushels smaller, receipts 
for the same period were 301 million; and 
in 1924-25, when the crop was only 32 mil- 
lions larger, receipts at 457 million were 
108 million larger than this year. Though 
the data on receipts at primary markets are 
incomplete in that marketings on the Pacific 
Coast are not considered, and in other re- 
spects as well, the evidence suggests that 
this year comparatively low prices com- 
bined with improved financial conditions 
have led farmers to hold their wheat. As 
compared with 1924 and 1925, December 
marketings were most restricted. In Febru- 
ary and March they became comparatively 
more liberal, though still small in absolute 
amount. Stocks on farms, officially re- 
ported at 130 million bushels on March 1 as 
compared with 100 and 112 million bushels 
in 1926 and 1925 respectively, point to the 
same conclusion. Stocks in country mills 
and elevators were also high by contrast 
with the two preceding years. If commer- 
cial visibles are included, it appears that 
stocks of wheat in all positions available for 
domestic use, export, and carryover were 
higher on March 1 this year than in the two 
preceding years, but lower than in all other 
post-war years except 1922.* 

Canadian marketings* during December-— 
March this year fell somewhat below those 
of last year, though up to the end of No- 
vember receipts at Fort William and Port 
Arthur (151 million bushels) were almost 
exactly the same as in 1925-26. A notable 
decline occurred in December, when re- 
ceipts were but 26.3 million bushels as 
against 53.5 million in 1925, as a result of 
severe weather and the accumulation of 
stocks of damp grain at the ports. By 
April 1, August-March receipts at Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur totaled 206 million 
bushels as against 223 million last year, in- 
dicating a movement about as rapid this 
year as last when the size of crops is con- 
sidered.® 


VISIBLE SUPPLIES 


The course of visible supplies during the 
last three years appears in Chart 4 (p. 280). 
Supplementary data on commercial stocks 
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of wheat and flour as of March 1, 1920-27, 
are summarized in Table 7.1 

Total visibles have run much higher than 
last year, when the United States crop was 
much smaller; about as high as in 1924-25 
(after mid-December, when shipments 
from the Southern Hemisphere increased) ; 
and slightly lower than in 1923-24,2 when 


TABLE 7.—SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL ITEMS IN WorLD 
VISIBLE SUPPLIES, Marcy 1, 1920-27* 


(Million bushels) 


United United 

March 1 States | Canada Kingdom Afloat | Total 
heen 98.8 | 31.0 | 10.2 | 64.6 | 204.6 
UO 2 eee ru. 67.9 48.1 Bile. 55.0 192.4 
G2) Sere: 83.1 Coole 4 Gort 206.0 
ODS re he <n 119.4 87.9 8.2 58.6 274.1 
ROD Aer ey eee 122e Sale 2ieOw ine 65.7 320.7 
LOSI 125-0.) S43 | 17.0» | 85.8: | 306.1 
3 PLS oie eae 96.4 | 111.9 7-4 50.4 266.1 
1.92: ]/pe we eee AAR Sale UG ea eileen 70.1 295.3 

Average | 

QA) 1 eee 92.2 38.0 12.6 45.0 187.8 
920-2 Gee ee 101.9 79.2 Gap 6252) 252.8 


*From Broomhall’s Corn Trade News and the Daily 
Trade Bulletin. See also Appendix Table IV. 


the Canadian crop was larger. Visibles in 
1923-24 and 1924-25 were, however, excep- 
tionally high in comparison with the pre- 
war period and the earlier post-war years, 
so that 1926-27 visibles may be regarded as 
higher than usual. 

United States visibles (Bradstreet’s) have 
remained well above last year’s figures on 
account of the larger crop. In December 
and January, however, the effect of re- 
stricted marketing by farmers was notice- 
able. Since the winter-wheat crop was 
marketed early, visibles during August— 
October nearly equalled those of 1924-25, 
when the crop was considerably larger; but 
with restricted marketings subsequently, 
the level became notably lower in contrast 
with 1924-25 and indeed approached that 
of 1925-26. In February and March the de- 
cline was less abrupt than in the preceding 
years, and visibles approached those of 
1924-25 partly because of more rapid mar- 
keting, but also because domestic demand 


1See also Appendix Tables IV and V. 
2 See Chart 4 in WHeEatT Srupigs, May 1926, II, 216. 
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was apparently curtailed and exports de- 
clined. 

In Canada, despite a rate of marketing 
by farmers about as rapid as last year’s, 
and in the face of a crop smaller by some 
20-25 million bushels, visible supplies in 
most of 1926-27 have run above those of 
1925-26. Since late October there has been 
an unusually heavy accumulation of com- 
mercial stocks in Canada, as a result of 
early marketing made desirable by the 
heavy proportion of damp grain, and cur- 
tailment of the export movement on ac- 
count of shortage of tonnage in the autumn, 
early closing of navigation, and probably 
restricted selling by the Pool. 

The position of various elements of the 
Canadian visible as of the end of March 
in recent years is shown in Table 8. The 


TABLE 8.—CANADIAN GRAIN IN STORE LATE IN 
Marcu, 1922-—27* 


(Million bushels) 


Coun- Fort | U.S. | Public 

Last try ele-| Inte Van- Wil- Lake | eleva- 
week in Total | vators| rior | couver| liam jand At-| tors 
March West. | eleva- | eleva- | Port | lantic | in the 
Div. tors tors |Arthur| ports | East 

HOP. = || CRE) GUC Bell coe? |) Woah) Bile || Bow 
(OP Bs 6 | LOH Wiesel WA aac d SMA | Dats) '7fclss 
IL gg IP RaA AO) yok) ihoth | Ges | Tko® |) aists! 
NGPA. 5 od) Ciefaasa] Way |! Seay || Shoe) | ciilots |) Shey als 
TO2ZG eer LOG Sb 25 ON O42 alae Oulu oe allel Ong 
UA 76 5 MBS | BOY | OSG Wale | Ase ec) hols 


* Compiled from Canadian Grain Statistics and adjusted 
to bring stocks in all elevators into the proper week. 


“ Figures prior to 1926 are less comprehensive than for 
later years. 

¥ None reported. 

¢ Including grain at Prince Rupert. 


total has been higher only in 1924, follow- 
ing the 474 million bushel crop of 1923. It 
is significant that stocks at points in the 
United States and in public elevators in the 
East were not large by comparison with 
last year, while stocks at interior points and 
Vancouver were considerably larger, at 
Fort William and Port Arthur somewhat 
larger. This circumstance reflects the high 
proportion of damp grain in the 1926 crop, 
which severely taxed the drying facilities 
at the lake terminals and curtailed receipts 
there, so that movement from the interior 
elevators to terminals was somewhat re- 
stricted. 
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Official estimates covering such supplies 
on farms, in transit, and in flour mills as 
of March 31! confirm the impression that in 
Canada the accumulation of supplies has 
been unusually heavy. Total stocks at 176 
million bushels were 15 million above those 
reported on March 31, 1925, and were larger 
than in any post-war year except 1924. 
Farm stocks at 51.4 million bushels were 
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the Southern Hemisphere increased in 
volume. Since December these visibles have 
been well above those of 1925-26, as was 
to be expected in view of heavier import- 
ers’ requirements; but well below those of 
1924-25. In that year stocks in United King- 
dom ports were much higher,’ and Novem- 
ber—December shipments from the Southern 
Hemisphere, which swell the afloat figures, 


Cuarr 4.—VIsIBLE WHEAT SUPPLIES IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA, UNITED KINGDOM PorTs, AND 
AFLOAT TO EuROPE, WEEKLY FROM AvuGusT 1924* 


(Million bushels) 
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* Data from Price Current-Grain Reporter and Canadian Grain Statistics. 


little above last year’s figure of 50.9 million, 
and stocks in flour mills were of the same 
size; but supplies in elevators (including 
stocks in storage in ships) were nearly 8 
million bushels larger. Nearly twice as 
much grain was reported in transit by rail. 

Stocks of wheat afloat (Chart 4) for Eu- 
rope and in ports of the United Kingdom, 
which ran low in September—November on 
account of the situation in ocean freights, 
increased rapidly after mid-December as 
freight rates declined and shipments from 

*See Appendix Table VI. 

* See Table 7, p. 279, and Appendix Table IV. 


were considerably larger than was the case 
this year. The unusually low stocks in 
United Kingdom ports are notable as evi- 
dence of the ready absorption of wheat by 
millers; but it must be recalled that arrivals 
were small in view of requirements up to 
mid-March. Trade comments suggest that 
stocks of imported wheat remained low in 
practically all important European import- 
ing countries at least until March. There- 
after port stocks began to increase as ar- 
rivals became heavier than millers were 
willing to absorb in view of poor demand 
for flour and good crop and price prospects. 


WHEAT PRICE MOVEMENTS 


IV. 


THE LEVEL oF WHEAT PRICES 


The general level of world wheat prices 
during the first two-thirds of the crop year 
has been much higher than in 1923-24, 
much lower than in 1924-25, and somewhat 
lower than in 1925-26. This is shown 
broadly in Chart 5. The contrast is due 
largely to the differing margins of export 
surpluses over import requirements in the 
different years, as governed by the distri- 
bution of world crops. The margin was 
widest in 1923-24, narrowest in 1924-25; it 
has been narrower this year than in 1923-24, 
but wider than in 1925-26. 

This description of the general level of 
world prices is slightly misleading, since the 
price series presented in Chart 5 are not 
altogether comparable. The United States 
series, in which most of the important 
classes and grades are taken into account 
(Pacific wheat being the significant omis- 
sion), is the most satisfactory index of gen- 
eral movements in the United States. But 
in 1925-26, owing to a short crop and the 
tariff, the United States was on a domestic 
basis, and relative prices ruled exception- 
ally high. The Liverpool and Winnipeg 
series cover only a single grade from the 
crop of a single country. No. 1 Northern 
Manitoba is usually a premium wheat; and 
it has sold at an unusual premium this 
year (size of crop considered) because of 
the comparative scarcity of Canadian wheat 
grading No. 1. If price series comparable 
in comprehensiveness and weighting to the 
United States series were available for Win- 
nipeg and Liverpool, comparisons would 
probably yield slightly different results. The 
level of 1926-27 prices in those markets 
would probably approach the levels of the 
two preceding years less closely, and fall 
somewhat nearer to the level of 1923-24. 

The comparative stability of prices in all 
three markets, and in other countries as 
well, has been noteworthy in the period 
December—March. In the United States the 
weekly weighted average cash price has 
fluctuated within the narrow range of $1.30— 
$1.40. In Winnipeg and Liverpool the range 
of No. 1 Northern was slightly wider, from 
$1.31-$1.44 and from $1.65-$1.76, respec- 
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tively. Fluctuations in prices were not 
much larger than in 1923-24, when the in- 


Cuart 5.—WEEKLY AVERAGE CASH PRICES OF ALL 
CLASSES AND GRADES OF WHEAT IN FIVE PRIN- 
CIPAL AMERICAN MARKETS, AND OF No. 1 MANI- 
TOBA NORTHERN IN WINNIPEG AND LIVERPOOL, 
FROM AuGusT 1923* 

(U.S. dollars per bushel) 
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*Data from Crops and Markets, direct from the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, and from the Grain Trade News 
and the Corn Trade News. The American prices are weekly 
weighted averages for six markets since the first week in 
January 1927. There were no quotations for parcels afloat at 
Liverpool during January and the first two weeks of Feb- 
ruary 1925. 


ternational position was unusually easy. 
The stability of prices, though disturbed at 
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Liverpool during parts of October and No- 
vember by the sharp advance of ocean 
freight rates, was notable in all markets in 
August-November. This year, in contrast 
with the two preceding, there have been no 
sudden and extensive changes in crop pros- 
pects, and observed changes have been 
compensatory in nature. Speculative pur- 
chases of all sorts have been small; dealings 
in wheat futures in the United States mar- 
kets were almost reduced to the low level 
of 1923-24; European merchants, at least 
until March, are reported to have purchased 
only to satisfy forward sales; and shipping 
on consignment has been of small volume. 
In Europe millers generally have bought 
from hand to mouth, interesting themselves 

‘only in wheat in nearby positions because 
declining prices were anticipated as freight 
rates fell and because available world sup- 
plies at all times appeared ample; and in 
Canada and Australia supplies have rested 
largely in the strong hands of wheat pools. 
There has been no panicky buying on the 
part of importers, no pressure of offers on 
the part of exporters. 


THE COURSE OF PRICES 


The outstanding feature of the course of 
prices during December—March was their 
firmness in the face of the heaviest ship- 
ments in recent years and an international 
position continuously easy. Secondary fea- 
tures of considerable interest were the rela- 
tively sharp decline in the United States 
during March, and divergent movements in 
different markets during the period as a 
whole. Short-time movements in all mar- 
kets have been of moderate intensity, and 
in such a period general conclusions must 
be cautiously drawn from price series ap- 
plicable to particular grades and classes of 
wheat or to particular markets. 

In our December survey we expressed our 
expectation of a decline in world prices 


+The average daily volume of trading in wheat 
futures in all United States markets from December 
to March 1923-24 to 1926-27 has been as follows in 
million bushels: 


December January February March 
DO 2S = 24 or reuters xe cveus paler 14.3 18.1 22.8 
DO eo site ietere sles 58.8 73.4 81.0 87.4 
DOQSH2AC ii clorsve:ciscevee « 90.3 60.6 58.3 69.0 
1926227). ..: cisteetopacte 37.4 28.2 26.4 34.1 
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from the level prevailing in late November 
—a decline in which United States prices of 
representative wheats might not share. We 
anticipated, in the light of the easy inter- 
national position and declining freight 
rates, a decline sufficiently marked to be 
observable in readily available price series, 
such as the prices of May futures in Liver- 
pool and Winnipeg and successive futures 
in Buenos Aires, and sufficiently effective to 
be registered in cash price quotations such 
as those summarized in Chart 5 and Ap- 
pendix Table XI. As appears from Chart 6, 


Cuart 6.—Daity: CLosING PricES oF May WHEAT 
Futures 1N LIvERPOOL, CHICAGO, AND WIN- 
NIPEG, AND OF FEBRUARY, MARCH, AND MAY 
FuTurES IN BuENos AIRES, NOVEMBER—MARCH 
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* Compiled from the Chicago Journal of Commerce and 
the Daily Trade Bulletin, Chicago. 


which shows the course of May futures 
prices in the world’s principal markets, no 
marked decline occurred. Itis true that May 
futures in Liverpool sold during January— 
March at a lower average level than during 
late November and December, but not at a 
materially lower level. Such appears to have 
been the case in Buenos Aires, though the ne- 
cessity of considering quotations for succes- 
sive futures serves to vitiate comparisons. 
But in Winnipeg the January—March level 
was appreciably higher than that prevailing 
late in November. It is probable that a 
series for Liverpool showing daily weighted 
average cash prices in that market would 
show that in general wheat has been ob- 
tainable by English millers at January— 
March prices appreciably lower than those 
of November—-December. The same was 
probably true on the Continent, presumably 
to a greater degree. Nevertheless, it is sub- 
stantially certain that price declines gen- 
erally anticipated by European importers 
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in December proved not so extensive as was 
expected. 

The factors proximately responsible for 
the firmness appear to have been, on the 
one hand, low stocks in Europe; and on the 
other, the position of wheat in strong hands 
in exporting countries. The situation in 
ocean freights had caused importers to buy 
from hand to mouth during most of Sep- 
tember—December, and stocks remained 
uncomfortably low for the fulfilment of 
milling programs, especially in view of re- 
quirements. Consequently millers during 
January—March, though persisting in their 
policy of hand-to-mouth buying in view of 
an expected price decline, were forced to 
purchase regularly supplies large in the ag- 
gregate. Their combined demands proved 
sufficiently heavy to absorb current arrivals 
(which continued moderate in these weeks) 
and to limit accumulation of stocks at ports. 
This unwillingly active demand strength- 
ened the hands of exporters—the pools in 
Canada and Australia, the large firms in 
Argentina; and in the United States only 
a comparatively small exportable surplus 
remained. The ready absorption of arrivals 
was commonly interpreted by the trade as 
evidence that European requirements for 
the crop year as a whole were proving “un- 
expectedly” heavy, and hence that prices 
might be expected to advance sharply. In 
our judgment, however, the underlying sta- 
tistical position indicated in December that 
European requirements would be about as 
large as they are at present regarded by the 
trade. We reason that the ready absorption 
of December—March arrivals was to be an- 
ticipated at prices as low as or lower than 
those of late November, and that the firm- 
ness of prices was more largely due to the 
selling tactics of exporters than to the ap- 
pearance of “unexpectedly” heavy import 
requirements. 

A fairly sharp decline in futures prices in 
all markets was recorded from March 5 to 
March 22. We regard it in part as a de- 
ferred decline, which, except for the low 
European stocks and strong holding by ex- 
porters, might well have occurred in Jan- 
uary as shipments increased in volume. In 
part, however, it was the effect of continu- 
ously good new crop prospects in the United 
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States and Europe. The decline was more 
marked in the United States and Winnipeg 
than in Liverpool and Buenos Aires, be- 
cause Winnipeg and Chicago prices had for 
special reasons been previously high in 
contrast with Liverpool prices. 

The Chicago May future in December 
and most of January, and the cash prices of 
representative wheats shown in Chart 8 
(p. 285) were firm in contrast with prices in 
other markets. The spread between the Liv- 
erpool and Chicago May futures narrowed 
steadily until nearly the end of January. 
The evidence suggests that during these 
weeks United States prices approached a 
domestic basis, though without reaching it 
definitively. In February and March, how- 
ever, this tendency was reversed. The 
spread between Chicago and Liverpool May 
futures widened, the Chicago future re- 
luctantly following the course of repre- 
sentative cash wheat prices downward. 
During these months United States prices 
appear to have tended toward a definitive 
export basis. 

The May future in Winnipeg followed a 
more decided trend, moving upward with- 
out considerable breaks from January 4 to 
March 5. The spread between the Winni- 
peg and the Liverpool price narrowed con- 
sistently. This was due chiefly to the relative 
and increasing strength of foreign demand 
for Canadian wheat of high grade necessary 
to European millers for blending with more 
freely available softer wheats. This year 
wheat grading No. 1 and No. 2 Northern 
Manitoba has been scarce, following a wet 
harvest which increased the proportion of 
tough grades. A Winnipeg cash price series, 
in which low and tough grades were given 
weights corresponding to their proportion- 
ate representation in the crop, might not 
show the same contrast as is shown between 
Winnipeg and Liverpool futures. Restrained 
offers by the Pool appear to have contrib- 
uted to the strength of Winnipeg futures. 
The Winnipeg May price was considerably 
lower than the Chicago May during De- 
cember and January. The narrowing of the 
spread until the May price in Winnipeg 
rose above the Chicago in early March was 
apparently due largely to the increasing 
strength of foreign demand for Canadian 
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wheat; but it further appears to lend some 
support to the inference that United States 
prices approached a domestic basis in De- 
cember-January and receded from it in 
February—March. 

Throughout January and February an 
astonishing variety of bullish arguments 
were advanced in North American trade 
journals. There were rumors of govern- 
mental intervention to withhold Argentine 
wheat from shipment, the dock-yard strikes 
were stressed, the possibility of damp Ar- 
gentine wheat spoiling as it passed the 
equator was mentioned. Much was expected 
from the relaxation of governmental re- 
strictions on futures trading in the United 
States on March 4, and the McNary—Haugen 
Plan was regarded as a price-raising influ- 
ence before its defeat. Rains, fires, the char- 
ter party dispute, and holding by pools in 
Australia were emphasized. The Canadian 
crop was held to be overestimated and the 
Pool’s selling tactics received comment. The 
civil wars in China were thought to consti- 
tute a bullish influence. Poor prospects for 
the Indian crop were regarded as causing 
a large reduction in the world margin of 
exportable surpluses over importers’ re- 
quirements.. Comment upon the “excep- 
tional” strength of European demand was 
continuous. Some of these factors deserved 
more emphasis than others. In North 
American markets the very number and 
variety of bullish arguments apparently 
contributed to the firmness of prices. They 
were most readily registered in the most 
sensitive market, that for wheat futures in 
Chicago, but on account of the manner in 
which daily movements in any one of the 
world’s great futures markets are reflected 
in the others, there is reason to believe that 
the prevailing bullish sentiment in North 
America was not without effect on the 
movement of prices throughout the world. 
These psychological influences doubtless 


* The Price Current-Grain Reporter of March 9, 1927, 
quoting a private estimate of 265 million bushels for 
the coming Indian crop, observed that so small a crop 
might reduce the margin of exportable surpluses over 
importers’ requirements for the current crop year by 
50 million bushels. Such an inference is wholly un- 
warranted by the facts of India’s consumption and 
trade. 


*See chart in WueEat Srupies, December 1926, III, 
112, 
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helped to defer the weakening of prices 
which the underlying facts seem to have 
warranted. 


RELATIONS OF NEAR AND D1ISTANT FUTURES 


Futures prices as quoted in the world’s 
principal markets during November—March 
are given in greater detail in Chart 7. New- 


Cuart 7.—DAILy CLOSING PRICES OF PRINCIPAL 
Wueat Futures IN Four LEADING MARKETS, 
NovEMBER—MaArcH 1926-—27* 
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*Data from Chicago Journal of Commerce and Daily 
Trade Bulletin, Chicago. 


crop futures (September in Chicago, Octo- 
ber in Liverpool and Winnipeg) run only 
moderately below old-crop futures, reflect- 
ing trade impressions that the level of 1927— 
28 prices may not differ greatly from the 
level prevailing in the present crop year. 
Last year during the same period a much 
greater disparity of the prices of near and 
distant futures persisted in all three mar- 
kets, from December to March,? since the 
current position was much tighter than it 
has been this year and favorable crop pros- 
pects (not, however, so good as this year) 
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augured a more considerable decline from 
levels then existing. 

Several minor relationships are of inter- 
est. The December future in Liverpool 
closed well above the March, reflecting the 
shortage of wheat in near positions caused 
by restricted purchases during the period 
of high ocean freight rates. The March 
future closed a few cents farther above the 
May than it had run in preceding months, 
since ready absorption of arrivals had 
maintained spot cash prices above the fu- 
ture. In Chicago the May option ruled 
farther above the July during December-— 
January than during February—March, a 
further indication that United States prices 
approached a domestic basis during the 
two former months. The differential be- 
tween May and October options in Winni- 
peg has been around 10 cents, with a ten- 
dency to increase. This relationship prob- 
ably reflects the prospect that Canadian 
wheat of high grades will be at a smaller 
premium next year than this. 


Unitep STATES CASH PRICES 


Cash prices of representative United 
States wheats, as shown in Chart 8, have 
fluctuated within fairly narrow limits, No. 2 
Amber Durum at Minneapolis excepted. 
Throughout the crop year good qualities 
of durum have been at a high premium, 
whether for export or domestic use, be- 
cause of scarcity. The wide day-to-day 
fluctuations have resulted from the small 
volume of sales at Minneapolis combined 
with considerable ranges in quality within 
the grade. No. 1 Dark Northern has, as 
usual, ruled at a premium because of its 
superior intrinsic value for milling; but the 
premium has not been exceptional this year 
despite the short crop, hard red winter 
being more generally substitutable than in 
most years. 

Prices of No. 2 Red Winter and No. 2 
Hard Winter have run rather closely to- 
gether. In January and early February, 
however, No. 2 Red sold at slightly higher 
prices than No. 2 Hard, while in late Febru- 
ary and March this relationship was re- 
versed. In recent weeks red winter wheat 
has apparently been the variety most freely 
available for export. 
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EUROPEAN -PRICES 


Prices of domestic wheat in Europe! have 
fluctuated in part in accord with interna- 
tional movements, in part as governed by 
local conditions, but generally within fairly 
narrow limits. In most western European 
countries the highest level of the crop year 
was reached in November, when native 
wheats were in especially strong demand on 


Cuart 8.—DaiLy CAsH PRICES OF REPRESENTATIVE 
WHEATS IN UNITED STATES MARKETS, AND 
CLOSING PrIcES oF THE May FurTuRE IN 
CuHIcAGo, NOVEMBER—MarcH, 1926—-27* 
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*No. 2 Hard Winter at Kansas City, No. 2 Red Winter 
at St. Louis, No. 1 Dark Northern Spring and No. 2 Amber 
Durum at Minneapolis. Data from the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce, Crops and Markets, and direct from the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 
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account of the high cost of ocean transpor- 
tation. In England and Germany, where 
domestic markets most closely approxi- 
mated the international movement, prices 
fell in December, rose in January, fell in 
February, and rose in early March, until 
the international price recession inaugur- 
ated a further decline. In Germany the 
high price of the period at 275 marks per 
ton in early December was only 13 marks 
per ton—some 9 cents per bushel—above 
the low in late February.” In France, prices 
were influenced chiefly by the rate of do- 
mestic marketing and the world movement, 


*See Appendix Table XII. 
*As shown by daily high cash prices in Berlin, 
quoted in Industrie und Handelzeitung. 
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when the special influences of fluctuations 
in exchange rates had been eliminated, and 
after January 1 the full duty of 18.4 francs 
per quintal again became payable.t’ The 
highest prices of the period, 186.5 francs 
per quintal, were reached at the end of 
December, as farmers held their wheat in 
anticipation of higher prices when the full 
duty became payable. The lowest prices, 
167 francs and 163 francs, were reached 


V. PROSPECTS 


During March new-crop prospects begin 
to exert a substantial influence on world 
prices and movements of wheat. Prospects 
for world wheat supplies in the coming 
crop year 1927-28 are of course uncertain 
so early in the season. Nothing definite is 
known of next winter’s crop in the Southern 
Hemisphere, where seeding has not yet 
begun. The outlook for North American 
spring-wheat production rests thus far 
chiefly upon the present state of subsoil 
moisture and reported delay in seeding of 
United States crops; and subsequent devel- 
opments may substantially alter current 
prospects. Prospects for United States, Eu- 
ropean, Indian, and North African winter- 
wheat production are somewhat more 
definite, though harvest is still from one to 
four months distant except in India. 

Present indications point to somewhat 
larger crops in the importing countries of 
Europe this year than last. United States 
winter-wheat crops promise to be of good 
size, and the total, if the spring-wheat crop 
is good, may equal even last year’s large 
yield. In India and North Africa, however, 
crops do not promise to be large. Exclu- 
sive of Russia, the Northern Hemisphere 
crop of 1927 now seems likely to be as large 
as that of 1926 or perhaps larger. 


InpIA AND NortH AFRICA 


Prospects for 1927 wheat crops have been 
poorer in India and North Africa than else- 


*A drawback of 8 francs per quintal was permitted 
after October 18, 1926, on proof that imported wheat 
had actually passed into domestic consumption. 


* As shown by daily high cash prices on the marché 
libre at Paris, quoted in the Bulletin des Halles. 


* As shown by cash prices in Budapest, quoted in 
Magyarorszag. 
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early in December and late in March.? With 
minor interruptions prices declined irregu- 
larly after the first of the year, liberal 
marketings being chiefly responsible. In 
Hungary prices have risen slowly since 
early January.’ In France, Germany, and 
Italy domestic prices in terms of gold have 
ruled substantially above those of last year, 
as a result of smaller crops and tariff pro- 
tection. 


FOR 1927 CROPS 


where in the Northern Hemisphere. The 
monsoon provided a normal supply of 
moisture in India, and the second official 
estimate of acreage planted showed an in- 
crease of more than half a million acres over 
the final estimate of acreage in 1926. During 
January and February, however, the winter 
rainfall was deficient, and trade reports 
were current that production would fall far 
below the moderate yield of 325 million 
bushels in 1926. But a satisfactory summer 
monsoon in India, with a normal planted 
acreage, practically never results in a really 
poor crop, despite deficient winter rainfall. 
Yield has fallen below 10 bushels per acre 
but four times in the past twenty-nine years 
and not once below nine bushels per acre 
in this period. A mediocre crop not far dif- 
ferent from last year’s is more probable 
than a distinctly poor crop in view of the 
reported acreage, the satisfactory summer 
monsoon, and more satisfactory rainfall 
late in February. 

In North Africa (Egypt excluded) an un- 
usually dry fall followed by an unusually 
wet winter hindered seeding operations to 
such an extent that acreage was estimated 
during March as about a million acres be- 
low that of 1926 and over half a million be- 
low that of 1925. Despite the satisfactory 
appearance of the growing crop, production 
will probably not exceed that of last year, 
when the crop was of average size. 


Europe, INcLupInG Russia 


On the basis of current incomplete infor- 
mation, larger acreages appear to have been 
planted to winter wheat this year than last 
in most European countries. Slight reduc- 
tions have been observed either officially or 
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unofficially in the United Kingdom, Rou- 
mania, Bulgaria, and Latvia. Information 
is deficient for Hungary, Spain and Portu- 
gal, Belgium and Holland, and the Scandi- 
navian countries; but there appears to be 
no reason to anticipate noteworthy changes 
in either direction. In 11 European coun- 
tries 45.1 million acres have been sown to 
winter wheat as against 44.8 harvested in 
1926 and 45.3 in 1925. Including the Ukraine, 
however, the increase is more marked— 
54.6 million acres in 1927 as against 52.4 in 
1926 and 51.4 in 1925. 

The extent of abandonment cannot be 
ascertained. In most countries, however, 
growing conditions have been favorable. 
Excessive moisture has hindered growth on 
heavy soils in England. In western Europe 
as a whole the winter has been exception- 
ally mild and damp, though moisture has 
not been excessive. Fears of possible frost 
damage on account of a lack of snow cover 
proved unfounded in Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, and Jugo-Slavia. The snow cover 
was adequate farther east, in Roumania, 
Bulgaria, and the Ukraine. In France and 
Italy some complaints were made of the 
prevalence of pests; but brief spells of cold 
weather at least in France removed even 
this minor complaint. In Italy there were 
some complaints of drought in March. 
Throughout February and March the 
French press remarked that more satis- 
factory prospects had seldom been known. 

Throughout Europe the moisture supply 
is satisfactory, growth is well advanced 
for the season, acreage is higher than in 
the two preceding years, and abandonment 
on account of winter-killing will probably 
be slight because of the mild winter. If 
favorable weather continues, a harvest 
equal to that of 1925, some 1,400 million 
bushels, appears quite possible; but subse- 
quently unfavorable weather may alter 
present prospects substantially. At present 
one can merely say that there are more 
reasons to expect good yields than to an- 
ticipate mediocre or poor. 


UNITED STATES WINTER WHEAT 


The outlook for the winter-wheat crop 
in the United States at this season has sel- 
dom been better. Preliminary reports of 
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acreage planted indicate an area well above 
that harvested in the three preceding years. 
A mild winter gives reason to expect small 
abandonment, and growth is well advanced, 
though not dangerously so. The moisture 
supply is excellent in most areas. With only 
average growing conditions until harvest, 
a good crop of winter wheat is in prospect. 
As is probable on general principles in view 
of the poor yield in 1926, and a satisfactory 
supply of sub-soil moisture, the spring- 
wheat crop will exceed last year’s. Hence 
present indications are that the total crop 
will surpass that of 1925 and perhaps equal 
that of 1926. Present expectations, however, 
are subject to large alterations. 

Sowings of winter wheat were officially 
reported on December 21 at 41.8 million 
acres as compared with 39.8 million har- 
vested in the fall of 1925, an increase of 
5 per cent. Nearly 1.5 million acres of the 
increase occurred in the heart of the hard 
winter-wheat belt, in the states of Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. Other no- 
table increases, totaling about half a mil- 
lion acres, were reported for Missouri and 
Washington. In the soft winter-wheat belt 
north of the Ohio and east of the Missis- 
sippi, however, decreases were necessary 
on account of unfavorably wet weather in 
the autumn. The total reported increase 
falls below the increase intended by farm- 
ers last August,’ but is nevertheless of con- 
siderable significance. 

The official report of condition as of De- 
cember 1 was fairly low, 81.8 per cent as 
against 82.6 last year and 84.4 for the ten- 
year average. Conditions were poorest in 
the soft winter-wheat belt, where much 
seeding was conducted on water-logged 
soil, and best in the Pacific region, where 
early and heavy autumn rains were bene- 
ficial. In subsequent weeks precipitation 
and temperature were favorable in prac- 
tically all regions: adequate snow cover 
existed when temperature was dangerously 
low, and mild weather prevailed in the ab- 
sence of cover. Throughout December and 
January, however, sowings in an area cen- 
tering in western Kansas suffered from 


1As of August 1, 1926, farmers expressed intentions 
to plant 45 million acres. Crop and Markets Monthly 
Supplement, August 1926, III, 235. 
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drought and soil drifting. Abundant rain 
and snow beginning in early February (pre- 
vailing also in other areas) allayed fears 
for a time, but in early April abandonment 
in this region was reported to be heavy. On 
March 19 the Modern Miller described pros- 
pects (east of the Rocky Mountains) as “the 
best.... on record,” with reports from the 
important producing states of Kansas, Ok- 
lahoma, and Texas as “the best ever re- 
ceived.” On March 15 the Commercial 
Review siated that in the Pacific Northwest 
“conditions could not be better.” 

Private estimates of condition in per cent 
of normal, abandonment in per cent, and 
production in million bushels were made as 
follows, as of the end of March: 


Condition Abandonment Production 


Bryant erences 86.9 584 
Cromwell... Sore : 576 
IMUratyen eer iter Sie 6.4 585 
SHO? ng Sci noted oo 85.8 584 


Estimators who did not calculate aban- 
donment figures concurred in expecting a 
figure near or below the official estimate of 
last year, 7.3 per cent, while the ten-year 
average is 13.4 per cent. 

The official report of winter-wheat condi- 
tion, issued April 8, was slightly less op- 
timistic than private reports current during 
March, but by no means unfavorable. For 
the United States as a whole, condition 
averaged 84.5 per cent, as compared with 
84.1 for 1926 and 68.7 in 1925, and the ten- 
year average of 79.8. Condition was above 
average in each of the major producing 
regions, but farthest above in the hard 
winter-wheatregion. As compared with last 
year, however, conditions were better in the 
soft winter-wheat area, and not so good in 
the Southwest. Heavy general rains in April 
appear not to have caused serious damage. 

The final outcome, however, is by no 
means determined by spring prospects. 
Last year’s good crop was to a considerable 
extent due to exceptionally favorable 
weather immediately prior to and during 
harvest. A calculation has been made re- 
cently showing that a warm March (as 
this year’s) is usually followed by a poor 
crop of winter wheat.t. The reasons for 
this phenomenon are not clear, and special 
circumstances this year may or may not 
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cause it to be an exception; but the compu- 
tation reinforces the need for caution in 
attaching weight to crop prospects several 
months before harvest. 


NorrH AMERICAN SPRING WHEAT 


Sowings of spring wheat in the United 
States and Canada have scarcely begun. 
Heavy autumnal rains and heavy snowfall 
during the winter provided an unusually 
good supply of subsoil moisture over most 
of the North American spring-wheat belt, 
an area in South Dakota being the chief 
exception. Moisture supplies are consider- 
ably larger, but heavy spring rains have 
delayed seeding. 

It is impossible to anticipate the probable 
size of the Canadian crop so early in the 
season: the most that can be said is that 
prospects are normally favorable. The 
amount of plowing done in the fall was 
relatively small on account of unfavorable 
weather and delay in threshing; but fall 
plowing is at best comparatively unimpor- 
tant. Much of the wheat on farms in the 
spring is unquestionably damp, and per- 
haps not satisfactory for seed; but Cana- 
dian farmers ordinarily purchase much of 
their seed. Seeding began in some localities 
around April 1, but heavy soil and late snow 
delayed operations subsequently. 

In the United States, farmers on March 1 
expressed intentions to plant 19.9 million 
acres to spring wheat as against 19.6 million 
last year—an increase of 1.6 per cent. In the 
four important states of Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, and North and South Dakota, how- 
ever, farmers intended to increase acreage 
in durum wheat by 671 thousand acres, but 
to decrease acreage in hard spring wheat 
slightly. High prices of durum during the 
past year have presumably influenced in- 
tentions. In Washington, where conditions 
were exceptionally favorable for the sowing 
of winter wheat, a decrease of 378 thousand 
acres was intended in spring planting. In- 
tentions to plant may of course be frus- 
trated by the recent excessive rainfall. But 
at present a crop larger than last year’s ap- 
pears probable in view of the favorable 
supply of moisture. 


1Nat Cc. Murray, in Clement, Curtis & Company’s 
monthly circular, April 1, 1927. 
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VI. QUTLOOK FOR TRADE, 


The course of international trade and 
prices during April-July, and the position 
and volume of stocks at the end of the crop 
year, cannot be foreseen clearly because of 
their interrelation with the prospects for 
new crops and the outcome of the first 
harvests. Nevertheless certain probabilities 
and possibilities may be mentioned. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


The volume of international trade in the 
ensuing four months promises to exceed 
that of August-November but to fall below 
the exceptionally heavy movement of De- 
cember—March. Average weekly shipments 
will probably run in the neighborhood of 
14 million bushels, rather more than less. 
The present level of prices appears suffi- 
ciently low to facilitate continued heavy 
European imports; a change for the worse 
in European crop prospects would prob- 
ably stimulate purchases, even at rising 
prices, in view of the still moderate stocks 
of import wheat; a moderate decline in 
prices, if crop prospects continue equally 
favorable, would probably not affect pur- 
chases greatly. A peak of shipments is to 
be expected in late April or early May 
after the opening of navigation in Canada. 
This peak is likely to come somewhat 
earlier this year than last, but to be less 
pronounced, because navigation is opening 
early instead of late and because winter 
shipments have continued high and good 
shipments from the Southern Hemisphere 
may be expected to continue. 

On account of Canada’s large exportable 
surplus, high freight rates on long-voyage 
routes, and the need of Europe for hard 
wheats, Canada promises to furnish a large 
proportion of the world’s exports during 
April_July. Both Argentine and Australian 
shipments promise to be larger than usual 
in absolute amounts, though not in pro- 
portion to the available surpluses. In May 
and June corn will compete with wheat for 
shipment from Argentina. United States 
exports will in our judgment prove com- 
paratively small, unless the crop has been 
underestimated. As was the case last year, 
United States exports may be larger than 
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usual in July if the winter-wheat crop fulfils 
its promise and is harvested early. Little 
wheat will be exported from the Danube 
basin, India, or North Africa. Russian ex- 
ports will probably increase somewhat as 
roads improve in the spring, but no great 
outpouring of the apparently abundant 
stocks is to be anticipated while the ma- 
chinery of exportation remains in its pres- 
ent condition. 

The policy of European purchasers will 
probably remain much the same, with lib- 
eral buying of wheat in near positions but 
no notable tendency to enter long commit- 
ments. For at least two months arrivals in 
Europe will be heavy, and thus far crop 
prospects are favorable both as to quantity 
and as to an early harvest. These aspects 
of the situation augur lower prices and re- 
straint of purchasing; but the present level 
of prices is low in comparison with the past 
two years, and the small spread between 
old- and new-crop futures—much smaller 
than prevailed last year—provides slight 
incentive for restraint. A blind rush of im- 
porters to purchase is certainly not likely 
while arrivals are heavy and exporters’ 
stocks large, unless crop prospects take a 
decided turn for the worse; nor is a sharp 
reduction of purchases likely while import 
stocks continue fairly low. 


THE PricE OUTLOOK 


With average weather conditions during 
the next four months, the outlook is for a 
continuance of moderate fluctuations in 
either direction of world prices as regis- 
tered at Liverpool. The fundamental sta- 
tistical position is presumably largely dis- 
counted. Changes in crop prospects bid 
fair to govern the general course, merchan- 
dising the shorter fluctuations. A sudden 
reversal in prospects would enhance prices 
to a degree not predictable. Continuation 
of favorable prospects for winter-wheat 
crops or their gradual improvement will 
tend to lower world prices somewhat, but 
not greatly before the end of July. 

If the large available supplies of Argen- 
tina, Australia, and Canada should be freely 
offered within a period of a few weeks, a 
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considerable decline might ensue. But such 
a substantial pressure of offers seems un- 
likely while the pools continue to control 
large supplies in Canada and Australia. Of 
the alternatives of depressing the market 
by cheap and heavy offers or of carrying 
unusually large stocks, the latter would 
probably be regarded as the more desirable 
under current prices and prospects. Pan- 
icky selling would certainly bring lower 
prices immediately, whereas unfavorable 
crop developments in North America or 
Europe might cause a rise more than re- 
paying the cost of storage. With sellers in 
their present dilemma and buyers feeling 
themselves under slight pressure, prices bid 
fair to move within a narrow range, given 
average weather conditions. In the United 
States there is a possibility that winter- 
wheat prices will move definitively from an 
export basis to a domestic basis, but on the 
basis of available data this is no more than 
a possibility. Since our export surplus of 
representative wheat is largely exhausted 
and since winter-wheat prospects are sub- 
ject to great variation during April—June, it 
will not be surprising if market prices 
show more considerable fluctuations in the 
United States than in other great markets. 


OUTWARD CARRYOVERS 


As we have suggested in earlier pages, 
present indications point to end-year (Aug- 
ust 1) stocks unusually large in three great 
exporting countries and in Russia, and 
about average in the United States (July 1). 
Stocks of domestic wheats in Europe, al- 
ready low for this season of the year, 
promise to be at a lower level than usual 
by the end of July. Stocks of import wheat 
are more difficult to adjudge, but will prob- 
ably be of moderate dimensions (though 
larger than last year’s) if, as appears likely, 
importers continue to purchase cautiously. 
Stocks afloat on August 1 may be expected 
to exceed last year’s figures. 

Any calculation of end-year stocks in the 
important exporting countries must rest 
upon assumptions regarding not only the 
accuracy of current crop estimates, the 
probable developments in international 
trade and prices, and the rate of domestic 
disappearance in its various categories, but 
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also upon obscure trends in these items evi- 
denced by incomplete data for recent years. 
To a considerable extent these stocks must 
be estimated as residual figures after other 
more readily measurable items of disap- 
pearance have been deducted from avail- 
able supplies. Appendix Table X presents 
reasoned estimates of the disposition of 
wheat supplies, including our item for 
carryovers, for each of the four major ex- 
porting countries for the current and two 
preceding crop years. These estimates are 
of course tentative for all countries, and are 
to be regarded not as absolute figures but as 
approximations to the middle of a probable 
range. The figures for the United States and 
Canada rest upon a sounder foundation of 
statistical information than those for Ar- 
gentina and Australia. For Soviet Russia, 
the only other important exporter, numeri- 
cal expression is not feasible; but official 
and trade reports agree that Russian stocks 
are even higher than last year, and there are 
strong grounds for anticipating substantial 
carryovers. 

In Canada, with stocks at present unus- 
ually heavy, and with the Pool apparently 
likely to avoid exceptional efforts to sell, the 
carryover promises to be larger than last 
year and not far from the same size as in 
1925, though the 1926 crop was smaller than 
either of the two preceding. August 1 stocks 
in Australia promise to exceed those of 
1925 and 1926 by substantial amounts, in 
view not only of the much larger crop, but 
also of somewhat restricted shipments due 
partially to the pools. In Argentina the sit- 
uation is less clear because of the large 
quantity of old-crop wheat, which may or 
may not be used for export. But exporta- 
tion, though heavy, has not been and does 
not promise to be of sufficient volume to 
reduce to small proportions the large sup- 
plies of new-crop wheat; and it seems alto- 
gether probable that August 1 stocks will be ° 
unusually high. 

The United States carryover may be cal- 
culated somewhat more directly. Stocks on 
farms on July 1 may be estimated at 4 per 
cent of the preceding crop.’ Visible supplies 
are likely to be low if the July-September 


*A detailed analysis of farm stocks will appear in 
a subsequent issue of Wueat Srupiss. 
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carrying charge continues negative. Stocks 
in country mills and elevators will probably 
be slightly below normal size. Our tenta- 
tive estimate is for 75 million bushels, a 
figure higher than last year’s, but lower 
than in any other year since 1919. Except 
for the heavy concentration of exports in 
the first half of the crop year, the carryover 
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would promise to be higher. So low a figure 
is consistent with the present crop estimate 
and the volume of exports to the end of 
March, as well as with reasonably reliable 
estimates of domestic disappearance. If the 
official return proves appreciably higher, it 
will, in our opinion, reflect upon the accu- 
racy of the crop estimate. 


This survey has been written by M. K. Bennett, with 
substantial assistance from Joseph S. Davis, Alonzo E. 
Taylor, and Holbrook Working, and with the aid of 
Robert D. Calkins and the statistical staff of the Institute 


APPENDIX 


TABLE J.—WHEAT PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL PRODUCING AREAS, 1919-26* 
(Million bushels) 


—— 


United Aus- Argen- Uru- Hun- Bul- | Jugo- Rou- | Soviet ; 

Year States |Canada| India | tralia tina Chile guay gary garia | Slavia | mania | Russia | Mexico 
OIG ye eee 968.0 | 193.3 | 280.3 | 46.0 | 217.0] 19.9 Eel eae Oe) AIL! (ABAD o000 |) WEG R 
1D 2 Oseereaeterencterren SOOSOMPZOOEZINO (onl 4oron ll LoOa lame zee, 7-8| 38-3 DOn CSO leer! sooo |! UesK0) 
OO lime talekenn ny oes 814.9 | 300.9 | 250.4 | 129.1 | 191.0} 23.6 Dads | EYAse ya) Gloss || 7essao |) Uplate) da) 
92 2 arrestee 867.6 | 399.8 | 367.0 | 109.5 | 195.8) 25.9 5-2\| 54-7 87.7| 44.5} 92.0 | 202.47) 13.6 
LO 23 ere oe lcd! VE ee) Vay pect ASAD) PAYA | Aso) abso, (e/a? 36-2) 61515) 10221 326397 (ila. d 
NO 24 ree erie 864.4 | 262.1 | 360.6 | 164.6 | 191-1} 24.5 God) | Bile 24-7) 5168 | (0-4) 3817 1 10-4 
92 Deaices hereon: C4! | AB o24| Geils] ilies |) aaleil | Broa tO | Wala 2 49.6 | 78.6 | 104.7 | 713.0 9.4 
1 AURA Reds Gia OB oe Bead Zsa) | BMelasys) len Apa || cone | sooo || Yew AT (ct LOL ONESOO On melee 

Average 
LG 09=13 Nereis. COOMM MG Te solesa oe | 147s lee ZO al Sot} |) (Alls B68 | ODOM LOSzdal Coonan nleag 
1920225 809.0) | 355-6} 343.27) 1381-2 | 195.4) 25-5 ioe) BiHail BOG EiSoIl |) eZ noo |] Tee 
United Ger- Bel- | Nether-| Den- Nor- 

Year Morocco | Algeria} Tunis | Egypt |Kingdom| France | many Italy gium Jands | mark way Sweden 
MOTOR RS. sesriexers 6 16545) 21.0 7.0) 30-1 69.3 | 187.1°] 79.7 | 169.87 10.6 5-9 5.97] 1.07 9.4 
POs moore ae 7o@ 8.4 ore | Bilod 56.8 | 236.9 | 82.6 | 141.3 10.3 6.0 7-4) 1.00] 10.3 
LOO eik serene’ Wxoo4 || Passes) MNEG |) Bc) 73.8 | 328-5 | 107.8 | 194.1 14.5 Sigel > Allo Seth i) aes? 
19 De aebaseicicns (WD | PE 3-7 | 36.6 65-2 | 243.3 | 71.9! 161.6 10.6 6:2 gee -64 974 
ODS as retascs.« 20.0 | 386.2 Joes |) ANS T/ 58.5 | 275.6 | 106.4 | 224-8 13.4 6.2 8.9 a), DIA, 
TO DAB teres Mera | Alor Ded | Oted Dos TF 2oleaal Co 2a) Li Ook 13.0 4.7 5.9 -49 6.8 
1:9 Det egees ie eee PB | Bee | ikl] BiBey. 53-7 | 330.3 | 118.2 | 240.8 14.5 Oat S50 BH) | kejee!! 
dR OPA irs cucu none Ieioil | APS!) SO) | Selo” 51.67) 248.6 | 95.4 | 220.6 12°23 4.8 8.8 “GONE 2 4 

Average 
NODES ass coho oe WO |) Shia” 6.2} 38.7 59.6 | 825.6 | 131.3 | 184.4 15.2 5.0 6.3 -oL 8.1 
NG 20=20 ae ees Pallestl || Pap Us | axool 60.3 | 281.8 | 96.0 | 188.8 12.7 6.2 8.7 SADE ots 
| 
; Portu-| Swit- ; Ozecho- Fin- Esthonia, Japan, | South New 

Year Spain gal |zerland | Austria | Slovakia} Poland| land | Latvia |Lithuania| Greece | Chosen | Africa | Zealand 
MOM Orercha tee crss ADH 8.2 3.9 ye Hajetts| OOS AR | ces 3el2 ets |) Zaleal Saal 4.6 
ODOM eae t 138.6} 10.4 3.6 5.4 PAL || ADA PAL By) eARW| ACR 4a loik 758} 6.9 
UO Deere ten ara 145.2 9.4 3-6 6.5 atelath || eiffad! 45 -78 Bert | We) BE)s7/ 8.4] 10.6 
a 2 eerie Zeon On0 Poi) 7.4 33.6 | 42.4 otlih -96 4.04 Wie | Stow 6.1 8.4 
POD Bee doke rtd acces Nefodl, |) aa72 3.6 8.9 36.2 | 49.7 Oo Leos: Safi) Alstsek |) Sul 6.0 AT 
ODT 4 eee ai 810-5) 8.1) 8.5 | 82.0 1 NSO b Vee79 1288 1 8.865, 68 30 OZ alee aus 
AO DD recat aera t G22 On melts 8-5 | 10-7 BWoes || vlog) SUB |) Poll 6.08 | 14.2} 40.0 8.3 |° 4.6 
1020s 147..0)| 78:4)) 4.0 10.0) 35:75) 47-01" 701 1.86} 5.18 11.0) S8.7). So ee 
Average 
1900-13 cee. 130.4] 11.8 3.8) 12.8] 937.9] 68.71 .14] 1.48] 3.68] 16.31 32.01 6.0/1 6.9 
19F0E95 coe 141.8] 10.8) 3.3] 7.9] 34.4] 40.4] .64] 1.25] 8.92/ 11.3] 38.7| 7.2] 6.7 


* Data of U.S. Department of Agriculture. For 1909-13, including U.S. Department of Agriculture estimates for area 
within post-war boundaries. Dots (....) indicate that data are not available. 


“ Unofficial estimate. t Old boundaries. 

> Excluding Transcaucasia and Turkestan. 9 Excluding Ireland. 

¢ Revised to include official figure of 21.8 million bush- »” Bohemia and Moravia only. 
els apparent underestimate. ‘Former Russian Poland. 

¢ Four-year average. J One year only. 


¢ Includes only part of Alsace-Lorraine. 
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TABLE II.—MonTHLy WuHeEaT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY MARKETS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA* 
(Million bushels) 


Month United States primary markets Fort William and Port Arthur Vancouver 

1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 | 1926-27 1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 | 1926-27 1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-264) 1926-27% 
JMOL ones Brae SR ee (be |) ead) eisai Vales 2.0 1s} iNer 1.5 -00 oPAlt -09 = 
SOD Utes ae nets AVeOu Sze ale Ole oui 400 28.3 ffoll || Chiat)” sPARte) -22 -41 -28 ae) 
OCR Ase oe 40.5 | 88.0) 36.1] 37.1 67.1 | 40.9) 58.2 | 56.1 ayaa |h Braet PoE | Choeai7l 
NOVA ee ane By/oys || CORES | BY iab |) ables 1225 | 425 (ae olla GOD BAMA! || epoltsy | ork | oar 
PATS <= NOW tates biciels 188.3 | 323.6 | 171.4 | 187.2 | 169.9 | 92.0 | 151.6 | 150.9 6.49 | 9.65 | 17.66 | 14.00 
DeCra cette sce 28.4" 386.0 |) 134-9 | 22.4 5sg) | 20eomeooeo) 20-3 orks |) ioral |) Cosi! | (650083 
JETS atcat ery Sep eee TOON ested allel. Ga \e24s 6 1PAse Aves tee Ocos| 1430) (-2¢ | 3-94 | 10:03 | 6.83 
ING yon ees 19.8 | 19.9 16.2 | 21.0 3.9 622 4.0 8.6 Hons || Pras) | ates alepas 
Mateo erties oo 18.0 ie 15s | 16.6 Doty 8.5 aha) 6.3 8.09 AO. OO tm Oe 
Dec=Mare ao. a S221F) 98.2) |) (87.8) 84.6 fONCUSI ai). |) Plo2e || atijor® | PDB ate, |) aliccstye |) Painey/ 
JN 8) bes See 10.1 10.4 | 14.0 Sisisys 6.4 8.1 1.8 annie te | aba) || siatats) 
IMA reactors x acer Leet 726 elo: 7 erecave 15.8 > | Ifo? adore Deo4leo4 | len) 
IRIGY Crisps checks caters USsal | SI | Balke ew Dilee 4.1 13.6 meta 3.05 -74 oes 
ULE Viercyctrevere ci ccc.e ht Some AL Called asters 13-1 6.7 6.4 Uoail oll! otf 
APTI ULy on, 5. ey ove's GO Olena 2 tnd rior ras || 4S.) || Bell oeee | 16.07 | 3-41 | 5-27 
AUIS JULY eae s 5 ans Dale Aa oLoeoM SOO g ieee 29064: |) LO ieOMeZOLoSal) vensnin oa 00) | 2d. 9dn lod .o2 


* United States data are unofficial figures compiled from Survey of Current Business; Canadian data are official figures 
from Reports on the Grain Trade of Canada and Canadian Grain Statistics. 


¢ Totals for the four or five weeks ending in each month. > Receipts at Prince Rupert included after October 1. 


TABLE IJ]. WEEKLY WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY MARKETS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA* 
(Million bushels) 


Month United States Fort William and Port Arthur Vancouver 

1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 | 1926-27 || 1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 | 1926-27 || 1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 | 1926-274 

DOCH tees cvetes oes 7-18) 14248) 9:74 15.44 | 16.11 | 95501456451 10-55 1-387) 1-08)" 1.94 -95 
G2i3se le 2d e660 5-67 | 13582 |G -26n ae || 14 Viste) f aboalsy. | ales) 1c 

8.02 | 6.74 | 8.64] 4.91 | 12.24 | 2°88 14.56 | 4.99) 1.53) 1-18 Age! || bay 

Baal || Alora) Ceaker |) Biedey || Won) Paci || Chotsyeaal) ajetsif/ 1.41 UE Dats otek} 

(UPI Ise ea cers @ Crem aeanccee 3.19 | 4.08 | 38.45 | 4.21 Dots Nelcoo Mme OS e466 1.63 74 -60 | 1.76 
Boel || ALA) I) Tae Zie(es) Boston, Ih | 4esyr || Gyo AGO uel 2 el oom mm dienes 

B49) 52291 5.28 | 4-76 |) 2.44 ofl |) Morey |) eiscl 1.47 .87 | 1.99 | 1.76 

3-70 | 6.80 | 4.64] 4.64 2.24 os} ff UGS |) Aoteal 1.69 50 || Ms || abelltt 

API SmmOcO2nEe-o0 | meOaa0 2205 | Oona 1.98 1.75 sis) || Arackes || Ms 7ke 

WeDo sean: care ate cies Boe | Gea | 4ea1 | 16-16 26: -93 | 1.21 | 1.98 lott slate! |] ee I hea 
5.89 | 5.08] 4.06 | 4.96 1206) | SE Ge elOOn Qed 1.83 ax |) The) |) he) 

4.44 | 4.28) 5.05] 9-76 Or eles see} || DEY! 1.73 SIL || calestefes 74 

Het? oto | oor || 4.00 | 22) le lee 34 | eb sOd 1-73 Sate) | Alousil -88 

ENR, GA Ose eee er Ala7ee || boil, || alert |) aherats) -63 | 2.06 AB | alata 1.75 say) || UGE! |, TAs 
ARG IMA Oona Oln nea con 202, || 2a} Affi 1.54 1.94 oO elec 1 say2 

4.03 | 3.86] 3.50| 4.06 afr || Palle) .80 | 1.50} 2.12 SO ele (alee 

Beal || sista || aes) || Blais, Ssa| ube /ee: -66 | 1.25 1.88 aa) het, abot! 


* United States data are unofficial figures compiled from Price Current-Grain Reporter; Fort William and Port Arthur 
data are official figures for net receipts furnished by Canadian Board of Grain Commissioners ; Vancouver data are official 
figures compiled from Canadian Grain Statistics. United States and Fort William and Port Arthur figures begin with weeks 
ending Dec. 8, 1923, Dec. 6, 1924, Dec. 5, 1925, Dec. 4, 1926; Vancouver figures are for weeks ending one day earlier. 

“ Receipts at Prince Rupert included. 
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TABLE I1V.—Wortp VISIBLE WHEAT SUPPLIES, APRIL 1, 1920-27, AND MoNTHLY, 1926-27* 
(Million bushels) 


Date United Argen- Aus- United mreet North oad U.K. and) Grand | Total ex- 
- States | Canada tina tralia |Kingdom| Europe | America |Australia| afloat total |Australia 
19:2 OMA Ie Serie 94.9 28.2 6.6 60.0 10.9 69.7 | 123.1 66.6 70-6 | 260.3 | 200.3 
LOOT RADE le eens 51.7 | 40.6 3-7 | 78-0)) "18.4 | 658.2 | 92-3 |) 76-7)|. 76.6 | 245.6 | L2G 
LO 220A Dia. erent 69.4 63.3 4.8 50.0 6.5 65.9 | 132.7 54.8 72.4 | 259.9 | 209.9 
1O23 2A pial eevee 102.1 81.8 Or 56.5 7.8 52.8 | 183.9 65.7 60.6 | 310.2 | 253.7 
POZA AD Ire Ura costo. TS 128.3 10.6 40.0 8.5 65.8 | 234.6 50.6 74.3 | 859.5 | 319.5 
TPA OF ed eos cae one 108.8 80.0 11.4 63.0 ilkey 84.1 | 188.8 74.4 95.8 | 359.0 | 296.0 
LOQG WA DIyael seeectevsirs 82.0 99.0 6.6 30.5 7.7 46.0 | 181.0 37-1 53-0 | 271-8 | 241.3 
OPS ANS Ab po cm oes 1 64.2 28.3 4.1 6.2 4.3 38.6 O2e0 10.3 42.9 | 145.7) 1389.5 
Septslerarieracs< Wdl¢fotl 16.6 4.0 3-6 5.8 30-7 | 133.7 7.6 41.5 | 182.8 | 179.2 
Octal eects: 135.1 | ~43).4 4.5 1.4 Hednlmoord Wl oso 5-9 | 40.8 | 225.2 | 223.8 
INOWet Lite in 137.4 81.3 3.2 0.0 Bal 37.8 | 218.7 3.8 41.5 | 264.0 | 264.0 
IDexew ils Desc o 133.0 | 123.0 1.8 2.0 3.6 36.9 | 256.0 3.8 40.5 | 300.3 | 298.3 
aa) AleWals 18 ea.cia Oe 123.7 | 123.4 2.6 81.0 4.7 43.2 | 247.1 83.6 47.9 | 378.6 | 297.6 
Biebn Wee aacs es 110.2:| 118.9 8.1 80.0 4.7 Soll | PRY. 88.1 63.8 | 381.0 | 301.0 
Marvel’ erect 104.3 | 116.7 14.1 64.0 NW Avail || 2Palal 78.1 74.3 | 373.4 | 309.4 
ADDIE 3 kanes: 88.7 | 107.3 14.8 53.0 4.9 75-8 | 196.0 67.8 80.7 | 344.5 | 291.5 
Average, Apr. 1 
TO UORL ASS. ty. ayers 84.0 37.6 4.3 14.8 12.4 53.2 | 121.6 Weil 65-6 | 206.3 | 191.5 
IOPANEZAG. 6 an aera toe 88.6 13-0 7.6 53-3 10.2 61.8 | 162.3 60.9 C2000 e295 zaieetleo 


* A joint compilation by Broomhall, the Daily Market Record, Minneapoiis, and the Daily Trade Bulletin, Chicago; 
here summarized from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News and the Daily Trade Bulletin. Includes some flour stocks. 


TABLE V.—WEEKLY VISIBLE SUPPLIES OF WHEAT IN NortH AMERICA, UNITED KINGDOM Ports, AND 
AFLOAT TO EuROPE, DECEMBER-MaArRcH, 1926-27* 


(Million bushels) 


Afloat Afloat 
Date United WEL, to Date United U to 
States | Canada| ports | Europe| Total States | Canada| ports | Europe} Total 
Dect aae. va cy Uso) | 1ienal 3-0] 36.9 | 234.9 Hebwsde ccs 60.8 | 120.4 4.4] 65.0 | 250.6 
Ih, eA are (eal) alles: OuGa Mor. Oulmeolese Deseret 61.6 | 118.9 4.8 | 70.5 | 255.8 
Sis scene: 73-6 | 130.4 4.4 | 37.2 | 245.6 Ot 62.4 | 119.5 4-OF |e lecelezotedl 
PI eet Onn Oso Ppacks || Wes? ALD) Aare BA Oe stage ae 61.3 | 120.8 4.0 | 70.1 | 256.2 
Ae tik” Ne aereeses.6.¢ Tors) |} PAse! 4.8} 48.2 | 244.2 WEIR. Os aeah < 60.1 | 116.4 Giotes | Alisa l |) 2A Ysad: 
Otitetsi weve 68.4 | 128.5 Daaeoles le2bonG Mase says 58.7 | 116.5 5-6 | 74.0 | 254.8 
ieee eee ohees 67.1 | 134.7 Boll i syle rhel) Dre! ol Oe 58-1 | 116.1 Brory || Peay | 28.8 
DD aetage Cee ae 65-1 || 125.9 SOU Gyfel W HAsSi 1) PANG Pecncates 56.0 | 118.3 6.0 | 74.2 | 249.5 
PA emery a 62-3 | 122.5 4.7 | 59.1 | 148.6 


* United States data are Bradstreet’s; Canadian data from Canadian Grain Statistics ; United Kingdom and Afloat data 
from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. Canadian figures are for the days preceding the dates indicated in the above table, 


and include stocks in some elevators for the preceding week, but are adjusted to bring stocks in western country elevators 
into the correct week. 


AP 
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TABLE VI.—WHEAT STOcKS IN THE UNITED STATES AND Canapa, Marcu 1919-27* 
(Thousand bushels) 


United States (March 1) Canada (March 31) 
In country | Commercial 
Year Total On farms | mills and visible In In 

elevators | (Bradstreet’s) Total On farms | elevators transit | flour mills 
OG rertae Ne porats sale 362,947 | 128,703 | 107,037 127,207 | 118,543 | 382,315 | 69,983 | 10,855 5,890 
BO Org ahead’ sees wisiaie 351,769 | 169,904 | 123,233 58,632 77,306 | 34,837 | 30,622 6,272 5,975 
ODL Peete ie sis ew lian os 336,057 | 217,087 | 87,075 31,945 95,477 | 48,919 | 385,802 7,120 3,636 
OPE TA i tee g 256,038 | 134,253 | 75,071 46,714 | 114,986 | 41,649 | 58,338 | 10,999 4,000 
OS we eterna ces: 313,557 | 156,087 | 102,908 54,562 | 139,788 | 54,771 | 69,620 8,397 7,000 
0 7 AV Weeks Olea hier ss 308,919 | 187,721 | 98,284 72,914 || 202,493 | 70,755 | 111,589 | 14,149 6,000 
OD yen Cees ais eke 256,205 | 112,095 | 67,673 76,437 || 121,084 | 39,225 | 68,555 8,304 5,000 
ODO Srey eis ee es 224,575 | 100,187 | 76,333 48,105 | 161,376 | 50,878 | 95,691 8,307 6,500 
JY RATES Socom arbor Oenonee A 277,657 | 180,444 | 85,942 61,271 | 1755978 | . 51,366 | 108,372 | 14,740 6,500 


* Bradstreet’s visible, and official data of U.S. Department of Agriculture and Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See espe- 
cially Agriculture Yearbooks, Canada Year Books, Price Current-Grain Reporter, and press releases. 


TaBLE VII.—OcrEAN CarGo RATES ON WHEAT AND Corn, WEEKLY, AuGusT 1926 To Marcu 1927%* 
(Cents per bushel) 


Northern | Northern | Northern La Plata Azot- 
Canada New York Range Range Pacific down river | Karachi Australia Danube Black Sea 
Date to United to to United to to United | to United | to United | to United | to United |to U.K. and 
Kingdom | Liverpool¢| Kingdom Genoa Kingdom Kingdom | Kingdom Kingdom | Kingdom | Continent 
Aug. 65. 10.6 6.1 N.Q. N.Q. 1959 IEG 12.4 24.4 iateal Oral 
ik} 10.6 6.1 N.Q. N.Q. 19.8 17.6 12.4 27.6 Tle tl 9.3 
PAV 10.6 8.4 N.Q. N.Q. 19.5 15.9 12.4 Died 13.0 9.3 
PAT s 11.4 Del 10.6 N.Q. OES. 14.6 12.4 26.0 Tera 9.3 
Sept. 3). 10.6 sell 10.6 N.Q. 20.3 lisjes: 12.4 26.3 Weg! 9.4 
LOE 14.2 Saal 10.6 N.Q. 20.38 14.6 12.4 26.0 14.0 10.4 
AWhAe 14.2 Osa 11.4 N.Q. DG SS) PALA 1323 26.0 14.3 1! 
Ay Oe 15.4 peat Lec 13.6 24.4 21.1 13.6 26.6 Issa: 13.0 
Ochs: 15.4 bapa | 15.2 15.2 24.4 Paleal 13.6 26.6 Nflolss 1423 
ig 15.2 13.6 13.6 15.2 23.6 7A teat 13.6 26.6 18.2 14.9 
Loe Oh 16.7 16.7 22.8 23.7 25.0 N.Q. 27.6 18.2 15.0 
PRs 25.0 2162 23.5 25.8 30.0 30.8 N.Q. 30.8 22) 20a 
29.. 25.8 Qed Zoro Wil De 30-8 Bos led! 34.1 24.0 led: 
Nov. 5.. 25.8 22.7 23.5 21-2 30.0 29.2 PALL 34.1 23.4 20.1 
5A, 25.8 24.2 BN sep 30.0 84.1 Dik Ab 34.1 23.4 1925 
i ie eee Haller? PA 19.7 18.2 30.0 2: 19.5 34.1 23.4 18.2 
26... lbp} 17 17.4 18.2 29-2 30.8 Pilelt 34.1 20.8 16.9 
Decuroas 16.7 Taco) 16.7 18.2 29).2 202 ZAleAl 34.1 iets 15.6 
LOG. 15.2 1522 14.4 Pani 28.2 26.0 OES 30-1 16.9 13.6 
ie 12.9 eu 10.1 11.6 27.6 24.4 ilyfees 34.1 17.9 14.6 
24 12.9 iPeeal 10.6 11.6 26.0 22.8 Ifo) 34.1 Ws) 14.6 
ayls - 10.6 10.6 10.6 IP2t 26.0 DALAM a b(ES) 80.9 N.Q. N.Q. 
Avie ae atl 9.1 2 pen b 12.6 26.0 Palleil 178s) 30.9 N.Q. NEG: 
Are 9.1 9.1 iPasil 12.6 26.0 ileal GeO; AGodl N.Q. N.Q. 
PA 9.1 8.3 10.6 iPyall 23.6 20.2 17.9 30-1 9.8 9.8 
Phebe 9.1 8.3 10.6 11.6 23.6 20-1 il?fo) old sil 10.1 
Feb. 4.. 9.1 8.3 9.8 11.6 23-5 os fe) 30.8 9.7 10.1 
ah bee 9.1 8.3 9.8 11.6 23.6 20.1 1) 2 30.9 9.7 10.1 
13. 9.1 7.6 Rae 11.6 24.0 19.8 17.9 32.2 12.0 10.1 
Do 8.3 6.8 7-6 11.6 24.4 1Oe2 17.9 3187 13.6 10.1 
Mar. 4.. 8.3 6.8 7.6 11.9 25.0 18.5 17.9 30.9 12.4 10.7 
11 8.3 6.8 726 ily, PAS 4 18.2 (oe) alot 12.4 10.4 


* Converted from weekly rates published in International Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics. 


that no quotation was given. 
* Rates for parcels by liners. 


“N.Q.”’ indicates 
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TABLE VIII.—INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN WHEAT AND FLour, MONTHLY, FROM JULY 1926* 


(Million bushels) 


A.—NET Exports 


— 


United Argen- , 

Month States | Canada tina Chile Poland | Algeria | Tunis Egypt 
Ah oomdaac ors || x7 2.8 4.5 08 polis 44 -46 (.87)* 
AUS. Saas seen 35-8 11.6 Dae 2.6 02” 28 43 -26 (.68)* 
Sepimec. dann Done isso 1.6 Pyodl 02” -06 -68 34 (.84)? 
OCR eos 22.0 34.9 eo 1.8 -00° (203) Cire 129 (.78)* 
INOVEe oe eee 17.8 49.6 iO. 1.4 -00 -03 “LZ «24 (.70)? 
DeCeses eke 13.0 48.8 6.0 Veil -00 CMOS] Aealal) 08) (ala 
JAN ete eter cre aks 11.8 16.0 15.2 14.9 -00 (G27) S32) 2 tee (.70)? 
eben: 7.8 14.8 14.2 ee - 04 (205) (645) 4) (C14) (esis 
INE Wid aur neree car 8.9 21.0 we Rios Sh er sts a one 
INO) Cocco Oe 5006 5.006 bor 3 els 
IMiayiteere ce aries c . 
VALING}Seye oie ae. 

Af hieorora cree ones 
B.—Net Imports 
Trish United Bel- Switzer- | Czecho- | Baltic 

Month Free St. | Kingdom gium Italy land Slovakia) States¢ | Japan 
ulivgageetered cee 18.65 1.02 3.89 8.14 2.09 Qeoe 2.79 Syal i} ~~ sGil 
AUIS Re rehe ncvereese 20.98 2.80 3.51 3-60 2.26 1.66 -78 -64 BOY 
Septi.. ssa es 17.48 2.62 2.78 3.30 3.90 1.62 rakes ate stellt 
Octie tatoo 14.62 199. 2.42 3.46 2.02 moll’ 1.93 acl 1.47 
INOVsen sce theo 14.82 1.39 2.76 6.70 Dead: P53 1.86 T02 est 28 
DO Ciaesenes alae 16.71 3-02 2.88 6.68 1.98 1.03 2.34 74 1.43? 
VAM Macrccre aon 17.35 7-3l 2.98 8.23 2.03 -81 fit -50 1.80? 
Bie DA ees ts 15.81 7.89 Roa 9.41 2.07 1.38 1.26 SL lines 
WER o Ghose gul “coos | Sanus pees ee eens ars eas Saco seas son 
IND? seeabeoall cosa! cede cates : oe 
WEMzecacspes| ood || “occas rae: 2 ’ 

AGING, got ao6d) » Gacs!l| cooper ae 
MWY, scapoocd) coda] oonac a; 


* Data from official sources and International Institute of Agriculture. 


“Net imports. 
>» Gross, not net. 


¢ Net imports of 1,200 bushels. 


4 Probably understatements. 
¢ Finland, Esthonia, Latvia. 
tT Esthonia and Latvia only. 


APPENDIX 
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TABLE IX.—WEEKLY WHEAT AND FLouR SHIPMENTS BY AREAS OF ORIGIN AND DESTINATION, 
DECEMBER—Marcu, 1926-27* 


(Million bushels) 


North 

Week ending America 
Deo Ate... 9.70 
el eee 9.56 
Sa: 9.93 

AS coal Leste 
devi, Ts wall — Teaee 
etomctal| — absiscete} 
Saya eldatsil 

OE Se 7.93 
PAS eo ie ee! 
Rebwerbs. 2. 9.27 
Deere 7.96 
19 6.45 

PA Water 7.34 
Wikies ings 5 holley 
1 PAu 7.88 

A Oren: 8.66 

PA are 7-15 


Argentina, Russia, Other To 
Uruguay Australia Danube India countries Total To Europe | ex-Europe 
+39 Ol 1.18 -00 “OZ 12.54 10.05 2.49 
-20 -20 Ge 00 80 13.38 NL oeaiey 2.01 
-49 -28 -98 OL -80 | 12.49 10.75 1.74 
-04 2.06 ils -00 -80 17.48 15.83 1.65 
83 1.85 1.08 -05 BPs I Phelss 15.00 ales 
-74 3-11 alorars -18 -76 192 17.18 2.74 
1.96 3-18 1.32 -02 -64 17.98 15.64 2.29 
3-52 4.99 -47 -03 -44 17.388 14.65 Me Ti 
4.18 3-51 9 -00 -60 19.17 14.91 4.26 
6.30 4.04 1.64 -00 -48 21.73 19232 2.41 
6.80 2.69 1.24 -00 -64 19.33 16.67 2.66 
5.84 3.67 -98 -00 -56 17.50 14.18 3.32 
6.31 4.03 -42 -00 -48 18.59 14.96 3-63 
5.16 2.84 -94 -00 -40 16.51 14.59 1.92 
5.74 6.26 1-23 -00 -36 Dileag 18.09 3.38 
7.58 4.45 1.02 -00 5a y4 Doe 18.42 3-61 
4.92 LSet} -28 -00 24 14.32 11.04 BaMs. 


* Here converted from data in Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. Broomhall’s weekly figures do not always check with 


his cumulative totals, which presumably include later revisions. 


TABLE X.—APPROXIMATE DISPOSITION OF WHEAT SUPPLIES IN Four LEADING EXPORTING COUNTRIES, 
1924-25 anp 1925-26, wirH TENTATIVE FORECASTS FOR 1926—27* 


(Million bushels) 


United States (July-June) Canada (Aug.-—July) Argentina (Aug.—July) Australia (Aug.-July) 

1924-25 | 1925-26 | 1926-27 || 1924-25 | 1925-26 | 1926-27 || 1924-25 | 1925-26 | 1926-27 || 1924-25 | 1925-26 | 1926-27 
fnrtral stocks 4... LOG) S64 a Glo Il Adee a) 25-5 1 ot Sule 59-6 I Dice model Alea mat ole one 
New CTOD. nee .s oe 864.4 | 676.4 | 832.3 || 262.17) 4838.2”) 409.8 | 191.1 | 191.1 | 222.8 || 164.6 | 113.4 | 164.4 
Total supplies ....| 970.6 | 762.8 | 892.5 | 307.3 | 458.7 | 444.6 | 250.7 | 248.3 | 281.9 | 205.8 | 149.6 | 192.8 
Seed requirements.| 87.6 | 83.3) 85.0 | 38.5 | 39.8] 41.0 Meio L OFA el OR eo 
Consumption ..... 475.0°| 487.0°) 487.07) 42.1 | 42.3] 42.5 SAE Suleeoled } 
Becd aud svaste...| 66-0) 88.99 55.55] 9-1°) 17.7 |e |p 8 ab26 3) es 08) e0e 0 
Stocks*at endian... .- SG 4a 60a DOiieeooeD 1 34.8) me 40200572 bol IO 0nlm oO. 2ulne2o-4ulmeoo.s 
Total deductions. .| 715-9 | 669.4 | 702.5 || 115.2 | 134.6 | 149.6 | 127.6 | 153.9 | 151.9 | 82.2 | 72.4 | 102.8 
INGEZEXDOLES 72 se 954.7¢|  98.4°! 190.09] 192.1 | 324.1 | 295.0 | 123.1 | 94.4 | 180.0} 1238-6 | 77.2) 90.0 


* Based upon official data so far as possible. Data are more comprehensive and accurate for the United States and 
Canada than for Argentina and Australia. Figures for 1926-27 are tentative for all countries. 

@ The official estimate of 262.1 million bushels appears to be too low. Items of disposition except feed and waste may 
be accepted as substantially accurate; but this item, which is calculated as a residual, appears impossibly low. 

> Official estimate of 411.4 million bushels plus officially calculated apparent underestimate of 21.8 million bushels. See 
Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, January 1927, KX) 233 

¢ Calculated from population estimates, assumed per capita flour consumption of .9 barrel, and rates of extraction re- 
ported for identical mills to Census Bureau adjusted to cover all mills. Our earlier calculations, based upon reported mill 
grindings of identical mills raised to 100 per cent on the basis of the 1923 census, now appear to have been too high. See 
Wueat Stupies, December 1926, III, 137, and January 1927, II, 175. 

4 Calculated as a residual; affected by changes in invisible stocks. 

e Including shipments to possessions of 2.8 to 3.0 million bushels, 
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TaBLE XI.—WEEKLY CAsH Prices oF REPRESENTATIVE WHEATS IN LEADING EXPORTING AND IMPORTING 
Markets, NoVEMBER—MarcH, 1926-27* 


(U.S. dollars per bushel) 


United States Canada Argentina Liverpool 
No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
No. 2 Red| Hard Dark Amber No. 1 No. 3 

Month Winter Winter | Northern| Durum |Manitoba|Manitobal| Barletta || No. 1} No. 3 | South | No. 2 | Argen-| Aus- 
(St. (Kansas | (Minne- | (Minne- |) (Winni- | (Winni- || (Buenos || Mani- | Mani- | Rus- Win. tine tral 
Louis) City) apolis) apolis) peg) peg) Aires) toba toba sian ter |Rosafe) ian 
INO Viney shed stious 13? 1-38 1.49 1.63 1.46 1°37 1.61 ileal |) The |} shorts || tea. | hocal | alow: 
asl, 139 1.50 1.66 1.42 1.33 1.62 eB) o7Be || eee ale2s |) ttyl |) hog! 
1.34 1.34 1.45 1.55 1.39 1.28 52 Te) | Tozal |p akezed Its ral |) eGo |) i274! 
1.34 1.36 1.44 1.60 1.39 128) 1.47 1677 el 66 el 64a aL G8 iil. OL eee O 
IDYXeprenaaae 1.38 aryl 1.46 1.64 1.35 23 1.41 1765s 4a G4 le sieleo Om mele O 
1-39 eo 1.49 ei 2 1532 sy, 1.36 eTee |) TERS |] Tee |) seal jt ale) |) zc 
iloeie 1.37 1.46 1.78 ales! 2 13s 1:68) |) 1.62) | 1.679) 1065. | 154 sG5 
1.36 1.38 1.49 1.81 Wats 1.24 ilssts 1.70 | 1.62 | 1.67 | 1.66 | 1-56 | 1-65 
1.34 1.37 1.47 1.74 1.32 Wazal 1-382 1.68 | 1.62 | 1.62 | 1.64 | 1.56 | 1.65 
aM rere ac 1eod 1.36 1.46 Tog? 1.34 2, 129) 1265 \1=62') 1-61 1864 | 15666 
1.38 1.38 1.47 1.66 1.33 WAAL Wl abe re} 1.66 | 1.60 | 1.55 | 1.63 | 1.56 | 1.65 
1.37 1.38 1.47 1.63 1.36 aes 1.30 1.68 | 1.57 | 1.61 | 1.68 | 1.55 | 1-64 
1.38 1.38 ay ibszal 1.40 Worl apy e734) 1600) 1625 68s GLa eeGS. 
Bebe. 1.38 1.37 1.46 1.65 1.40 Iho Ad ogy levoal dl Olas 623) e1c644 SCOR ie G4 
Wx 1.36 1.46 iLolil oat’) 1.26 los ¥4 11S CLS S16 6245 Ole eo SameeoG 
1.35 1.35 1.46 1.60 1.39 Wo2el 1.31 172 Le Gea. C4 CON i oSa mie oe 
sey? 1.34 1.46 eos 1.40 1.28 1.30 1.74 | 1.60~C1.65 | 1.59 | 1-56 |) 1-63 
WHEW ieeacaneto cite 1.32 1.35 1.46 1254 1.45 133} Wogyy 1.74 | 1.60 | 1.62 | N.Q. | 1.54 | 1.63 
1.33 1.35 1.46 1.63 1.43 ial oey e75\ 163 EN OF MESS 15 GnEN Oe 

iloaY 1.33 1.42 iby. Way 1.30 BOL ite sO soc [Pilea 

1.26 29) 1.38 1.58 1.42 eg) 1.56 Be | heB: 


* United States prices from Crops and Markets; foreign prices from Internalional Crop Report and Agricultural Statis- 
tics, except Rosafé and No. 3 Manitoba at Liverpool, which are from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News, and No. 3 Manitoba at 
Winnipeg, which is from the Grain Trade News. United States prices are weekly averages of daily weighted prices for 
weeks ending Friday. Foreign prices are for Friday of each week, except Rosafé and No. 3 Manitoba at Liverpool, which 
are for Tuesday of the same week. 


TABLE XIJ.—MoNTHLyY PRICES OF DOMESTIC WHEAT IN EUROPE, FROM AUGUST 1924* 
(U.S. dollars per bushel) 


Great Britain France (Chartres) Italy (Milan) Germany (Berlin) 

Month 1924-25 | 1925-26 | 1926-27 || 1924-25 ; 1925-26 | 1926-27 || 1924-95 | 1925-26 | 1926-27 || 1924-95 | 1925-26 | 1926-27 
PAU Sea Wafeone rete a ars ete isthe) | er aaa) abe) |p atetorl INSAKUD | alistekeh || hetets) i) Were! ileaes fh ile 
SODUP Sah. tis seeks ileal |) ladies || ahah |p alee) alobyy |) ilove Te TE ACOs Si Take | The |) aka 
OCUR eed 5 conterolte Thales || algeye | aN Bey ite MNBSYA Wh ilsehehe | Lege! ESTEE SI abet) AOE | aliseslyee |) ake | alee 
INOW chas Sicaeueiel Teaioe |) abaelsy Nb WSS SGA ahesie | TR Ties PME teeotiy I ssp |) Tlactee || ac 74e 
DEC ssiractoe eet beh | a | sai abe ie ios) |) Tze USES || solbea SP Aiseal | ibscee | alee | 7! 
Jal seo aie cen WE ff abel) | Sie wabersye I atai | alotsteh I ema Seale le Oey IY alee I) ale(eile il acre 
ED tetanic tame ih | acer) aber Mtoe ae | aA | abate se I Onc Weak i Tees) TLR Pee 
Ma Teer aces ote eus ere Hof) |) ikasal Saas ierevé |) alaaS/ |) ibs 7d |}, PAs |], oil! sfoste 1.63 | 1.66 chee 
PANO) Deemed reget cop ayiskeltet ev TOS oileod Aiea Mol | doa acta 1.86 | 2.20 TeGOMe eS 7 
IM aN ieg cece. fetous wieee ts 1.64 -| 1.75 ee 1.85 | 1.39 WG) | aay a7) | eee 
ALU (on, Ae orre crore towne Wee | tho thel boon Use |) Lay 180 92520 neat | Nae), 
AN DURE oncucteetee cet ORROR: 1.55 | 1.84 asia L645 teas bX css a Ok) ee AanNc@)s 


* Data for Great Britain are averages of weekly average Gazette prices as given in the E ist; 
of Saturday prices furnished directly by Federal Reserve Board; for Italy, bok ohe of Hass Soe een ee pei: 
in International Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics; for Germany, monthly average prices as given in Wirtschaft es 
Statistik. All data are conyerted, for convenience, from the domestic currency in which they are quoted in the ab 
sources into U.S. money by monthly average exchange rates. “N.Q.” indicates that no quotation was given. at 
¢ First half of May. 


FOOD RESEARCH INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


No. 1. STALE BREAD LOSS AS A PROBLEM OF THE BAKING INDUSTRY 
By J. S. Davis and WILFRED ELDRED 


Discusses an important source of financial loss and economic waste, and methods of reducing them. 
Published February 1923. 70 pp., 8vo. Paper, 50 cents 


No. 2. THE AMERICAN BAKING INDUSTRY 1849-1925 
AS SHOWN IN THE CENSUS REPORTS 
By Haze, Kyrx and J. S. Davis 


“A comprehensive commercial analysis of the growth and development of the American baking in- 
dustry.” “An outstanding contribution to the baker and every student of food economics.” “Vital 
information condensed into the form of an interesting narrative.” 


Published September 1925. 108 pp., 8vo. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00 


No. 3. COMBINATION IN THE AMERICAN BREAD-BAKING INDUSTRY 
WITH SOME OBSERVATICNS ON THE MERGERS OF 1924-25 
By Cary L. ALSBERG 


Deals with the striking merger movement in the light of the technical and economic conditions of the 
industry. Considers its significance for competing bakers, and for flour millers, investors, and the 
public at large. Not a financial appraisal, an attack, or a defense, but an objective analysis. 


‘Published January 1926. 148 pp., 8vo. Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.50 


RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS 


(Reprints available free on request) 


G 29. “The Development and Purposes of Farm-Cost Investigation in the United States,” M. K. Bennett. 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, February 1926 
G 30. “Practical Applications of Correlation Studies of Prices,’ Holbrook Working. Journal of Farm 
Economics, April 1926 
G 33. “World Food Resources,” A. E. Taylor. Foreign Affairs, October 1926 
G 34. “Wheat and Wheat Flour,” A. E. Taylor. Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, September 1926 
G 35. “A Criticism of the Index of Farmers’ Real Income,” Joseph S. Davis. Journal of Farm Eco- 
nomics, October 1926 
G 36. “Wheat Prices and Marketing Policies,” Holbrook Working. American Co-operation, 1926 
G 37. Review of The Agricultural Problem in the United States, by National Industrial Conference 
Board, J. S. Davis. Journal of the American Statistical Association, March 1927. 
ER 11. “The Structure of Starch Grains from Wheat Grown under Constant Conditions,’ H. L. Van 
De Sande Bakhuyzen. Proceedings of the Society for Experimental Biology and Medicine, 1926 
ER 12. “Studies upon Starch,” C. L. Alsberg. Jndustrial and Engineering Chemistry, February 1926 
ER 13. “The Crystallization of Starch,” H. L. Van De Sande Bakhuyzen. Proceedings of the Society 
for Experimental Biology and Medicine, 1926 
ER 14. “Preparation of Starch Solution for Use in Iodimetric Titrations,’” C. L. Alsberg, E. P. Griffing, 
and J. Field, If. Journal of the American Chemical Society, May 1926 
ER 15. “The Crystallization of Starch,” Carl L. Alsberg and E. P. Griffing. Proceedings of the Society 
for Experimental Biology and Medicine, 1926 
ER 16. “Physiological Phenomena at the Time of Flowering,” H. L. Van De Sande Bakhuyzen. Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Experimental Biology and Medicine, 1926 
ER 17. “Growth and Growth Formulas in Plants,’ H. L. Van De Sande Bakhuyzen. Science, Decem- 
ber 31, 1926. 
ER 18. “The Growth Curve in Annual Plants,” H. L. Van De Sande Bakhuyzen. Physiological Reviews, 
January 1927 


(More complete list on request) 


FOOD RESEARCH INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS 


WHEAT STUDIES 


Each volume contains a comprehensive review of the world wheat situation during the preceding crop 
year, three careful surveys of current developments, and six special studies. Individual issues may be 
purchased separately—the review numbers at $2.00 each, the survey numbers at $1.00 each. The 
special studies in the completed volumes are listed below. 


VOLUMES I and II 


DECEMBER 1924— SEPTEMBER 1926 


376 and 368 folio pages, respectively, including analytical index, bound in red buckram 
Price $10.00 each 


I. 2. Current Sources Concerning Wheat Supplies, Movements, and Prices: A Select List, with Com- 
ments. January 1925. $1.00 

I. 4. The Dispensability of a Wheat Surplus in the United States. March 1925. $1.00 
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COMPARATIVE LEVELS OF WHEAT PRICES IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


I. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The question of the relative levels of 
wheat prices in the United States and Can- 
ada is of importance in several connections. 
It is fundamental to the discussion of the 
protective action of the tariff. Information 
on the subject is necessary to perfect our 
understanding of the importing and ex- 
porting of wheat, including exports of 
Canadian wheats to the United States. (Cf. 
WuHeEatT Stupies, November 1926.) Without 
knowledge of the relative positions of wheat 
prices in the two countries, one is not in 
position confidently to picture the probable 
operation of the McNary- 


to European uses. The problem of Euro- 
pean millers is to secure the cheapest blend- 
ing of wheats to make acceptable flours for 
their countries. These wheats appear on 
the Liverpool market in their seasonal or- 
der, but each is usually off the market (or 
at least not quoted) for longer or shorter 
periods of the year. 

The Liverpool price of wheat, therefore, 
is not a single figure but a range of prices. 
At any moment one of the wheats will be 
highest, another will be lowest, and between 
these the others will be variously ranged. 

The price order of the 


Haugen plan as applied 
to wheat under the pres- 
ent tariff. In our recent 
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Here we attempt a pre- 
liminary measurement of 
the margin between wheat 
prices in the two coun- 
tries. The specific analy- 
sis is confined to the last three crop years 
(1923-24 to 1925-26) and is chiefly limited 
to terminal markets. 

The problem of comparison of wheat 
prices in a single market is not simple, but 
it is much more difficult to make com- 
parisons among different markets. As an 
illustration of a single market, consider 
Liverpool. In Liverpool are sold—to men- 
tion the principal varieties—hard spring 
wheat from Canada, hard red winter and 
soft red winter wheats from the United 
States, hard winter wheat from Russia, 
semi-hard wheat from Argentina, soft white 
wheats from Australia and the Pacific Coast 
of the United States, in most years soft 
white wheat from India, and occasionally 
hard spring wheat from the United States. 
From year to year these different wheats 
vary in quantity, quality, and adaptability 
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Tentative Crop-Price Com- 
parisons ..... 
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to stand low. American 
wheats also are likely to 
stand at a relative dis- 
count in Liverpool and 
other importing markets, 
because, apart from occasional heavy ex- 
ports of good hard winter wheat, the United 
States exports mostly the culls of the crop, 
whereas other countries export their repre- 
sentative wheats. The spread between 
prices of these different wheats may be 
surprisingly wide over short intervals' and 
substantial throughout a season. 

A comparison of the prices of wheats at 
separate markets in different countries is 
made difficult by the fact that no two coun- 
tries are comparable in respect to varieties, 
quantities, and qualities of wheat, and re- 
gional relations of production, milling, 
freight rates, and consumption. Moreover, 
in order to make satisfactory comparisons 
of crop prices in different countries it is 


1For example, on one day recently the range ex- 
tended from 146 cents for American soft red winter 
wheat to 173 cents for Canadian hard spring wheat. 
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necessary to use the appropriate crop years. 
Thus the crop year for the winter wheats 
begins in July and closes in June, while the 
crop year for spring wheats in the United 
States and Canada begins in September and 
closes in August. When one adds to these 
factors the difficulties of securing represen- 
tative quotations, to say nothing of suitable 
weightings, it is not surprising that a com- 
prehensive measurement of the difference 
between wheat prices in the United States 
and in Canada has never been undertaken. 

Theoretical reasoning about the relative 
levels of wheat prices in the two countries 
does not lead to very positive conclusions. 
Broadly speaking, the Canadian wheat is 
cleaner, harder, and in general of higher 
milling quality than American wheats, and 
for this reason might be expected to be 
higher-priced. On the other hand, in Can- 
ada wheat is raised predominantly for ex- 
port, while in the United States the export 
surplus is a much smaller fraction of the 
crop, there are many important wheat- 
deficiency regions, in occasional years we 
have a shortage of representative milling 
wheats, and flour standards are more ex- 
acting. With a substantial tariff on wheat, 
there is accordingly a tendency for wheat 
prices in the United States to be on a “do- 
mestic basis,” higher than an “export basis,” 
for most of the crop in some years, and for 
portions of the crop in most years at least 
for part of the season. These considerations 
may be expected often to overbalance the 
quality factor. 

The general statement that wheat prices 
tend to stand higher here than in Canada, 
however, is quite inadequate. Wheat prices 
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in the United States are greatly influenced, 
behind the tariff wall, by competition be- 
tween different wheats, between wheats and 
other cereals, and between cereals and 
other foodstuffs. We are always export- 
ing wheats and these must be sent out in 
competition with wheats from other sources 
of exports, at prices fitting into the range 
of world prices. In every month of every 
season certain wheats in this country are 
cheap enough to be exported in some 
volume, while others are too dear to be 
exported. Pacific white wheat and durum 
are raised for export in a sense that does 
not hold for other wheats, and we export 
representative wheats of these varieties in 
all years, in quantities varying chiefly with 
the size and quality of the crops. In years 
of good crops of hard winter wheat, as in 
1924-25 and 1926-27, we export substantial 
amounts of high-grade hard winter. Apart 
from this, we usually export considerable 
quantities of inferior soft red winter and 
hard winter wheats. We usually export 
small amounts of low-grade hard spring 
wheat, but only occasionally any consider- 
able volume of representative hard spring. 
Canadian spring wheat is nearly always 
cheap enough to be exported, though over 
short periods the Winnipeg price may be 
too high to permit any considerable export. 

In making the present study we have con- 
sidered various possible bases for price 
comparisons, selected certain ones for de- 
tailed analysis, and by checking the several 
analyses one against another have reached 
a few conclusions which appear to be con- 
sistent with the non-statistical evidence 
available. 


II. POSSIBLE BASES OF PRICE COMPARISONS 


FarM PRICES 


From one point of view it might seem 
that the most desirable comparison would 
be between farm prices in the two coun- 
tries. Official estimates of average farm 
prices, available by crop years for both 
countries for the years 1909-25, are sum- 
marized in Table 1. These show, as one 
might expect, higher average farm prices 
in the United States than in Canada. This 


was true, indeed, in every year except 1919- 
20, when the Canadian crop was very short, 
the American unusually large and poor, and 
war controls were in operation in both 
countries. As one might expect, the figures 
also show appreciably higher margins, in 
general, under the 25-cent tariff before the 
war (to March 1, 1914) and the still higher 


* Often the exports of hard winter, though grading 
pateatyed No. 2, are mixed so as barely to make this 
grade. 
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tariff since May 27, 1921,‘ than under the 
10-cent tariff in 1914-17 and in the follow- 
ing period of no duty. The difference for 
the crops of 1920 was exceptionally large 
because much of the American crop was 
marketed at the higher level of prices pre- 
vailing in the summer of 1920, while the 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE FARM PRICE OF WHEAT IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CAanapa, Crops oF 1909—-25* 
(Cents per bushel) 


Crop of United States Canada Margin 
i eS eee 100.7 | 84.8 15.9 
POLO ee es oie 91.7 75.4 16.3 
OT ar cree tere 88.3 | 64.1 24.2 
LON rao 83.3 O20 ail Dies 
J eee Toe G76. 9) 11-8 
JIU Le bie Sona se a ee 99.4 98.0% | 1.4 
OL terre ete o 98.2 90.7 | fied) 
POUG MASr ee 144.4 130.9 || 13.5 
1) be Na ee 205.8 193.8 || 12.0 
ONS en ae ee 2 sie 206.3 201.8 4.5 
ODO Ry cee aes 218.6 236.8 Se 
OZ OMe haere 182.9 162.4 20.5 
MOD ere rae coc 104.4 80.7 DESH 
TIP a aula Sen ame 98.0 84.9 | isisal 
i RU to’ ale biounenas 92.4 66.8 25.6 
ODA eee cae 127.8 | GpAepe 5.6 
1a ae ecroconen 145.9 } LG 34.3 


* United States data from Agriculture Yearbook, 1925, 
p. 764; figure for 1925 supplied by Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Canadian data from Census and _ Statistics 
Monthly, 1910-17, and Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Sta- 
tistics, 1917-25. 

« Adjusted by Food Research Institute because of ob- 
vious error in Saskatchewan figure. 
Canadian crop felt more heavily the de- 
cline in prices that occurred later in 1920 
and in 1921. The difference for the crops 
of 1924 was exceptionally small, chiefly be- 
cause the American crop was large and left 
the farms most heavily before prices had 
risen to the season’s average, while the 
small Canadian crop was marketed later 
when prices were higher. The difference in 
1925-26, on the other hand, was exception- 
ally large, because the Canadian export sur- 
plus was large while most American wheats 
sold on a domestic basis for the greater part 
of the year. 

But these comparisons leave much to be 
desired. The wheat crops of the two coun- 
tries, as a whole, are not comparable; the 
national average farm price is inherently a 
very complex concept; and the data are not 
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computed on comparable bases. In the 
United States farm prices reported monthly 
by local correspondents are combined into 
state averages for each date by using the 
weights derived from acreage data, and 
these in turn into national averages on the 
basis of production data; and the monthly 
averages are weighted by current farm mar- 
ketings to get a weighted annual average.” 
For international price comparisons such 
an average is not highly suitable. The Ca- 
nadian figures are based on much less com- 
plete data, are not available monthly, are 
weighted much more roughly, and, es- 
pecially during the period of war control 
and the recent period of extensive Pool 
operations, are distorted by these influ- 
ences. During the period of disturbed ex- 
changes, notably 1919-21, the comparisons 
are affected by the relative depreciation of 
the Canadian dollar. Moreover, one is com- 
paring average farm prices for the crop 
year July—June in the United States with 
averages using largely September—Decem- 
ber or September—January in Canada. The 
American data cover much wheat grown 
in deficiency areas, where farm prices are 
relatively high, as well as wheat grown in 
surplus areas, whereas nearly all of the 
Canadian wheat is grown in surplus areas. 
In, general, the Canadian wheat is grown 
much farther from its market than are 
American wheats, though railway freight 
rates are higher in the United States than 
in Canada. Considering all these factors, 
one cannot accept, without important reser- 
vations, the comparisons shown in Table 1. 

In comparisons of farm prices in the two 
countries one cannot yet go further. State 
and national averages are available for the 
United States, as of a given day in each 
month, but no more adequate information 
by counties, by weeks, by varieties or grades. 
Canada has not even monthly data. For 
both countries there is scattered informa- 
tion on street prices and country-elevator 
prices collected by farmer elevator com- 
panies, co-operatives, and line elevator com- 
panies, but they are not comparable and 


1 Thirty cents to April 6, 1924; thereafter 42 cents. 

?See Charles F. Sarle, “Reliability and Adequacy 
of Farm-Price Data,” U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Bulletin No. 1480, March 1927. 
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cannot be weighted. The average prices 
paid by wheat growers’ co-operatives ob- 
viously cannot be employed for this pur- 
pose. Nor can one calculate farm prices 
back from terminal prices, among other 
things because changes in costs of move- 
ment prevent one from assuming that farm 
prices at different times bear the same re- 
lations to terminal prices. In short, com- 
parisons of farm prices, at least as possible 
at present, are of but limited value. 


BorverR PRICES 

One is tempted to seek comparisons of 
prices at adjacent points on opposite sides 
of the international border; for example, 
c.i.f. mill prices at Great Falls, Montana, 
and Medicine Hat, Alberta. The wheats in 
the areas surrounding these two milling 
points are comparable, but the meaning of 
prices paid by mills at each point is modi- 
fied by the range of distribution of the flours 
and the transportation costs of shipping 
wheat and flour out. We are not in position, 
for either Great Falls or Medicine Hat, to 
know the range of distribution of the flours 
produced. So far as outbound wheat move- 
ment is concerned, it costs about 10 cents a 
bushel more to ship wheat from Great Falls 
to Duluth than from Medicine Hat to Fort 
William. The high-protein wheats of Mon- 
tana are premium No. 1 wheats at Minne- 
apolis; corresponding high-protein wheats 
of Alberta are merely No. 1 wheats at Fort 
William. Under the circumstances, there- 
fore, comparisons of c.if. mill prices at 
Great Falls and at Medicine Hat—or cash 
prices at sample markets if they existed at 
those points—would be quite as likely to 
mislead as to instruct. 

This holds true of ail border comparisons. 
It would be misleading to accept as gener- 
ally applicable the difference in the local 
wheat prices on the two sides of the bound- 
ary, for example at Noyes and Emerson 
or at Esteban and Rowbells. In order for 
prices to be comparable, there must be vol- 
ume of sales, breadth of trading, and free- 
dom of movement, and these exist only at 
terminals. 


Export VALUES 


In accordance with common practice in 
the study of international trade, we might 
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compare the reported values per bushel of 
the export wheats of the United States and 
Canada as shown by official statistics of ex- 
ports. Wheats are shipped from both coun- 
tries in bulk and the formulas for exporters’ 
declarations of value are practically identi- 
cal in the two countries The wheats being 
exported eastward from the two countries 
must bear to each other some such relation- 
ship, qualities considered, as obtains within 
the range on the Liverpool market. Dif- 
ferences in valuation would rest either on 
intrinsic qualities or on fortuitous circum- 
stances of price. But in order for exporters’ 
valuations to be comparable, they must rest 
upon a common geographical datum line. 
Exporters’ valuations on Canadian spring 
wheat passing out of Montreal could be held 
roughly comparable with corresponding 
valuations on American spring wheat pass- 
ing out of New York. But much Canadian 
wheat passes out of American ports and 
much American wheat passes out of Cana- 
dian ports, and is valued for export at the 
point it leaves the country of origin;! and 
there is considerable difference between 
f.o.b. values at the head of the Great Lakes 
and at North Atlantic ports. These valu- 
ations might conceivably be separated to 
make them comparable, but they are not 
segregated in the published reports. 

A comparison of export values per bushel 
is shown by the following figures for the 
past three years, as derived from official 
export statistics: 


Year Average export values per bushel 
Sept.—Aug. United States Canada 
O23 24 ews oe cays he oe 117 cents 100 cents 
i i PP En orc chy Mee eee 160 cents 155 cents 
O23 2 Oren aetew nero ieie 149 cents 145 cents 


These figures might lead to the inference 
that in the last three crop years the export 
prices of American wheats stood somewhat 
higher, in one year substantially higher, 
than those of Canadian wheats, whereas 
there is reason to believe that, in general, 
at corresponding dates, Canadian wheats 
have sold higher than American wheats in 


*Moreover, British importers’ valuations of Cana- 
dian and American wheats, respectively, cannot safely 
be used for comparisons because British official trade 
statistics credit imports to country of shipment, not to 
country of origin. 
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importing markets. We suggest that the 
explanation of the difference lies mainly in 
two circumstances. Most important is the 
fact that much more Canadian than Ameri- 
can export wheat is valued for export at the 
head of the lakes, where prices are lower 
than at the seaboard. Secondly, Canadian 
exports are more routine, American ex- 
ports more opportunistic. With large vol- 
ume of exportable surplus, Canada must 
take the breaks as well as the bulges in 
Liverpool; the United States, with a smaller 
exportable surplus, is often in the fortuitous 
position of being off the world market when 
Liverpool is low and on an export basis 
when Liverpool prices rise. In any event, 
for such reasons as these, published figures 
on values of exported wheats are not suit- 
able for comparison of levels of wheat 
prices in the two countries. 

Furthermore, regional relations of wheat 
growing inject special complications into 
price comparisons. The wheat of the Cana- 
dian Prairie Provinces streams westward 
to Pacific ports, or eastward through Win- 
nipeg to Fort William or Port Arthur and 
thence to lower lake ports, from which it 
flows out through North Atlantic ports. The 
wheats of the United States have no such 
uniformity of movement. The American 
hard spring wheat has an eastward move- 
ment, corresponding to that of Canadian 
wheat, though comparatively little moves 
to the seaboard. But soft and hard winter 
wheats are widely distributed northward 
to milling centers in Great Lakes cities and 
as far east as the Atlantic Ocean; they pass 
to export partly through Atlantic ports and 
partly through gulf ports, in proportions 
varying from year to year. The relations 
between ocean freight rates from gulf ports 
and Atlantic ports vary from year to year, 
and this may result in variations in the 
prices of wheats in the hard and soft winter 
wheat regions. These circumstances, and 
the changing competition between millers 
and exporters, provoke fluctuations that 
prevent one from using export prices of 
wheats as measures of domestic prices. 


COMPARISONS OF FUTURES PRICES 


Price comparisons are frequently made 
on the basis of quotations of futures. For 
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the purpose of the present inquiry, however, 
such comparisons would be misleading. The 
use of futures prices, for the purpose in 
hand, would rest on assumptions in respect 
of relations between cash and futures that 
are not justified by our information. The 
quality of wheat deliverable (without dis- 
count) on the Winnipeg future (No. 1 Mani- 
toba Northern) is much higher than the 
quality of wheat similarly deliverable on 
American futures markets.t The months of 
trading on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
are not identical with those on the ex- 
changes in the United States. Endeavoring 
to use the nearest future, one always faces 
a troublesome question in determining when 
to transfer from one month to another, since 
the quotations overlap and run concurrently 
over aconsiderable period. Abnormal price 
reactions appear in the months when op- 
tions are closed out. Lastly, exceptional 
bias would be introduced on the not infre- 
quent occasions when, for particular rea- 
sons, the cash rises to premium over the 
future.? For these and other reasons that 
need not be entered into here,? we shall 
make no use of quotations of futures in 
Canada and the United States to indicate 
positions of wheat prices in the two coun- 
tries. 


. Use or TERMINAL PRICES 


We are therefore restricted largely to 
comparisons of cash prices at terminal mar- 
kets. Terminal prices are available for the 
principal markets, covering large volumes 
of transactions. But the seasonal relations 
of prices and volumes of marketings in- 
troduce qualifying considerations. During 
July and August, Canadian old-crop spring 
wheat is likely to be dear relative to Ameri- 
can new-crop winter wheats. During Octo- 
ber—December, when new-crop Canadian 
hard spring wheat comes to market in large 
volume, it is likely to be low relative to 
American winter wheats. During the winter 
also, American winter wheats are likely to 


‘Cf. Wueat Srupies, March 1927, III, 241. 

“In grain and milling circles one speaks of reversed 
carrying charges when the future stands at a discount 
under the cash. In the vernacular of the tin trade a 
word has been coined to designate this condition, 
namely “backwardation,” being the premium of spot 
over futures. 


° Cf. Wueat Stupies, March 1927, III, 241-42. 
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stand high relative to Canadian spring 
wheat. American spring wheat often runs a 
course roughly parallel to that of Canadian 
spring wheat. Durum and Pacific white 
wheats stand detached and are subject to 
separate influences. At the various seasons, 
special meaning attaches to prices of wheats 
that are being marketed in large volume; 
quotations that represent millions of bush- 
els mean more than those that are merely 
nominal. 

The terminals best adapted to the pur- 
poses of the study are Winnipeg for Can- 
ada, Minneapolis for American hard spring 
wheat, Kansas City for hard winter wheat, 
and Chicago for soft red winter wheat. 
Minneapolis prices are more trustworthy 
than those of Duluth because, on account 
of location of mills and volume of transac- 
tions, the quotations are more representa- 
tive of actual conditions. For hard winter 
wheat, Kansas City is regarded as prefer- 
able to Chicago, on account of volume of 
trading, relation to export via gulf ports, 
and extent of manufacture of flour. For 
soft red winter wheat, Chicago is regarded 
as superior to St. Louis on account of 
volume of transactions and the more rep- 
resentative nature of prices on the cash 
market. 

Two kinds of price comparisons are de- 
sirable. One is a comparison between prices 
of wheats of comparable grades or milling 
qualities. The other is a comparison of per 
bushel values of crops, contrasting the unit 
value of the Canadian hard spring crop 
with that of the American crops of the 
hard spring wheat, hard winter wheat, and 
soft winter wheat. Direct comparisons of 
current prices are much more readily made 
than are comparisons of crop values per 
bushel, and are of greater significance; but 
the latter would also be significant, in a 
different sense, if it could be made with 
equal certainty. We shall make a series of 
direct price comparisons and then under- 
take a tentative comparison of per bushel 
values of crops. 

Our study covers three recent crop years 
in which the crops were as follows, in mil- 
lion bushels: 


1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 
INTVESUORV aoe neogoae 797 864 676 
Ganadiane ssc aac 474 262 433 
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In this period the tariff duty on wheat im- 
ported into the United States for domestic 
consumption was 30 cents a bushel, until 
April 6, 1924, since when it has been main- 
tained at 42 cents a bushel. 


Durum AND Paciric WHEATS 


We have made no price comparisons of 
durum or Pacific wheats. In the majority 
of years durum wheat stands substantially 
lower than Marquis or other spring bread 
wheats, and a price reached for No. 1 Dark 
Northern Spring would be excessive for 
durum. In an occasional year, however, as 
a result of crop failure in this country 
and/or unusual shortage abroad, durum 
wheat goes to high premiums. For the pres- 
ent crop, the average price of durum wheat 
is probably higher than that of Marquis, 
but this state of affairs is anomalous; and if 
wheat growers substitute durum for Mar- 
quis on the hypothesis that durum enjoys 
superior international prospects, the result 
will be disappointing in the future. 

Without going into figures, it may be 
stated that, as a rule, the average price of 
Pacific wheats is lower than that of wheats 
raised east of the Rocky Mountains, to a 
variable extent dependent upon the size of 
the Pacific crop and the price level in the 
Orient, to which a large proportion of the 
exports must be sent. So far as domestic 
consumption is concerned, distance pro- 
tects Pacific wheat prices. The Pacific states 
bring in considerable wheat and flour from 
the east, and the freight rate for the long 
haul has the effect of raising flour prices to 
the advantage of the local wheat grower. 
This, however, is offset, more or less in dif- 
ferent years, by the low price that must be 
accepted for export wheat. Years ago the 
soft white wheats of Australia and India 
were the competitors of Pacific Coast 
wheats. Latterly, however, hard Canadian 
spring wheat and flour have invaded the 
Oriental markets with disastrous results to 
Pacific exporters. 

But the lack of satisfactory price series 
for durum and Pacific wheats, and the con- 
siderable differences between these and 
Canadian hard spring wheat, render it 
impossible to make any satisfactory com- 
parisons. 
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Ill. COMPARATIVE PRICES OF SPRING WHEATS 


The simplest comparisons can be made 
between prices of spring wheats in the two 
countries. Both are hard wheats. The crop 
years are roughly identical, covering the 
months of September to August. The lead- 
ing markets are Minneapolis and Winnipeg, 
and both markets are well to the east of the 
wheat-growing regions which supply them. 
Both markets are highly organized, and 
sensitive to domestic and international in- 
fluences. 


gins, for the thirteen 4-week periods of the 
three crop years, together with the averages 
for each year. 

The second comparison is between the 
highest cash sales prices of No. 1 Dark 
Northern and cash closing prices of No. 1 
Manitoba Northern. The top prices for cash 
sales at Minneapolis are paid for premium 
No. 1 Dark Northern wheats which are fairly 
comparable with elevator-run No. 1 Mani- 
toba Northern at Winnipeg. There is only 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON BETWEEN HIGHEST CASH CLOSING Prices oF No. 1 Dark NorTHERN SPRING AT 
MINNEAPOLIS AND CASH CLOSING Prices or No. 1 MANriTroBA NorTHERN AT WINNIPEG* 


(Cents per bushel;'4-week averages of daily prices) 


1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 

Sept.-—Aug. in 

4-week periods Minneapolis| Winnipeg Margin Minneapolis| Winnipeg Margin Minneapolis| Winnipeg Margin 
LSEre ss een it ete 127.5 106.1 21.4 144.4 141.0 3-0 169.7 140.3 29.4 
PING his. Sas nee tes TORE 127-7 97.8 29.9 163.9 160.3 3.6 168.8 124.8 44.0 
SH be cana Bes ee ee 122.1 97.6 24.5 167.1 161.9 5-2 175.6 1387.1 38.5 
ATTA erect uh ekeisis 12222 94.0 28.2 184.0 167.6 16.4 184.2 156.1 28.1 
BYR AVS" Gack ose once 124.2 95.0 Pi) Pe 213.8 186.5 27:3 188.4 155-9 32-5 
Othe cee 129.0 98.6 30.4 223.8 200.4 23.4 183.7 1500 27.0 
Pha Wot oats te 130.5 99.5 31.0 218.7 193.8 24.9 175:7 149.0 26.7 
boy Oss edad pore ae 127.8 ie 30.6 189.7 158.6 Silsil 168.3 15152 et 
ULM RES Scubyeecr Ge taeaarne 130.5 100.4 30-1 188.2 164.0 24.2 169.5 157.8 a Lee 
BN OLE Os 5 Sige ieee a ns 132-9 105.6 ee 194.9 184.8 10.1 164.5 15229 11.6 
1 bill BNE cs Seah rset secon 146.2 IWeo 28.7 183.3 166.9 16.4 ~ 169.1 153.5 15.6 
OTe tee ke eae 154.6 138.6 16.0 185.3 162.6 ome 179.6 159.4 20.2 
MOCHA cain a ate 150.2 143.0 UP, 181.2 168.5 Wyotl 161.2 151.6 9.6 
IAV.ECTABC Wee ero tens 1327 107.0 Masel 187.6 170.5 iffol VWidied 149.7 24.0 


* Figures based on price material published in Wueat Stupres, November 1926, III, No. 1, and corresponding data for 
July and August 1926 drawn from the Daily Market Record of Minneapolis and the Grain Trade News of Winnipeg. Copies 
of the additional data may be obtained from the Food Research Institute on request. 


The first comparison is between cash clos- 
ing prices of high-grade spring wheats. The 
cash closing price at Winnipeg is a single 
figure. The cash closing prices at Minne- 
apolis are reported as three ranges—ordi- 
nary to good, good to choice, choice to 
fancy. On account of the recognized superi- 
ority of No. 1 Manitoba Northern over No. 1 
Dark Northern we have used the high of 
the range of cash closing prices of “choice 
to fancy” at Minneapolis, for comparison 
with the cash closing prices at Winnipeg. 
Prices of Hard Spring wheat would have 
been preferable, but regular quotations 
have not been available. Table 2 contains 
the averages of these daily prices, with mar- 


a narrow margin between the high and low 
cash prices of No. 1 Manitoba Northern at 
Winnipeg, and we use the cash closing 
prices as representative and fairly compa- 
rable with highest cash prices at Minneapo- 
lis. Table 3 (p. 306) contains the averages 
of these daily figures, with margins, for the 
thirteen 4-week periods of the three crop 
years, as well as averages for each year. 
Third is a comparison of the averages of 
daily high and low cash closing prices of 
No. 1 Dark Northern with the cash closing 
prices of No. 3 Manitoba Northern. As a 
rule, No. 3 Manitoba Northern corresponds 
in milling value to No. 1 Dark Northern; 
hence this comparison is probably a fair 
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one. Table 4 contains the averages of these 
daily figures, with margins, for the thirteen 
4-week periods of the three crop years, to- 
gether with the averages for each year. 
These three comparisons may be dis- 
cussed together. Scrutiny of the tables in- 
dicates that, with a few exceptions, the 
results are similar both in respect of mar- 
gins and of variations through the season. 
We are convinced that the fairly close con- 
cordance of the results obtained with the 
three different comparisons is not acci- 
dental, but reflects the fact that, in each 


COMPARATIVE WHEAT PRICES IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


in the price of Canadian wheat. The results 
of these comparisons suggest that for com- 
parable milling grades of American and 
Canadian hard spring wheats, in what may 
be called an ordinary year, the American 
price averages about 26 cents a bushel above 
the Canadian price, while in a year of short 
Canadian crop the margin is materially re- 
duced. For several reasons, however, this 
generalization must be regarded as tenta- 
tive: none of the three years is altogether 
typical; the period is short; and in most of 
1923-24 the tariff duty was only 30 cents a 


TABLE 3._-COMPARISON BETWEEN HiguHest CASH SALES Prices oF No. 1 DARK NORTHERN SPRING AT 
MINNEAPOLIS AND CasH CLosiInG Prices oF No. 1 Manrropa NorTHERN AT WINNIPEG* 


(Cents per bushel; 4-week averages of daily prices) 


1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 

Sept.-Aug. in 
4-week periods Minneapolis| Winnipeg | Margin Minneapolis| Winnipeg | Margin Minneapolis| Winnipeg Margin 
TUGT Pencarian 129.3 106.1 232 145.1 141.0 4.1 176.7 140.3 36.4 
DING ere eee ct 129.0 Sil ate; ole2 167.1 160.3 | 6.8 PCRS IEC) 124.8 50.7 
SING Se acing B OCC ID or IPR | Bs 25-6 UZ” 161.9 9.3 182.3 137.1 45.2 
ZW see os eee 1232 94.0 29.2 186.8 | 167.6 192, 191.0 156.1 3459 
GAG tye, Heo aeeke cena ae 124.6 95.0 29.6 Pook 186.5 | 26.6 19S NG) Ouee 
GE etek 129..7 98.6 Billoil 229.9 200.4 Pah 186.5 5Gs0 aoa ss 
TROD ous che tide Seen 131.4 99.5 31.9 222.6 193.8 | 28.8 180.2 149° 0 eo bens 
Ch aR 5 octeeentorare Coase 128.3 ier 31.1 188.9 1586) 380-3 170.4 1512 i is 
O Cpe enact oe acy: 131.0 100.4 30.6 18997) 164:0° | 2527 172.4 157.8 | 146 
Mi) hNeeee roays beer cee, 133:9 105.6 28.3 WG 184.8 | 10.9 168.1 152.9 1552 
TSW alacw ergs @ aoe onto 146.8 lest 29.3 187.6 166.9 20.7 173.6 15325 20.1 
IVAW HOTS Scuba cee Ree 154.4 138.6 pes 187.2 162.6 24.6 182.6 159.4 Devers 
US UMP Rpee cera sxe tisk: 150.3 143.0 es 184.9 168.5 | 16.4 166.2 151.6 14.6 
IAVICLASE Meriter 5 oi 1838.5 107.0 26.5 190.0 NZO25 ao: 5s 178.4 149.7 28.7 

| 


* See footnote to Table 2. 


comparison, the prices are for wheats of 
fairly similar milling quality, and that com- 
mon influences affect the margins shown. 
The years 1923-24 and 1925-26 show 
closely similar results in average margins, 
though not in their movements within the 
year, while in 1924-25 the margins were 
considerably smaller over most of the year. 
In all years the margins varied considerably 
in the course of the year. Combining the 
three comparisons, the average margin for 
the crop year 1923-24 was 26.0 cents and 
for 1925-26 it was 26.1 cents, while for 1924— 
25 it was only 16.0 cents. The concordance 
of the three methods in 1924-25 was much 
less marked than in the other two years; it 
will be recalled that the Canadian crop of 
1924 was short, resulting in relative increase 


bushel. But some such generalization, we 
believe, will prove true to the facts over a 
period of several more years. 

The preceding comparisons take no ac- 
count of the commercial grades in Canada 
under No. 3 or of the various wheats clas- 
sified as “no grade.” As a rule, clean wheat 
of high grades predominates in the Cana- 
dian crop, but sometimes only a relatively 
small percentage grades No. 1 and a large 
percentage is classed as “no grade,” as in 
the case of the crop of 1926. For practical 
purposes, “tough” No. 1 and No. 2 have 
close to the value of normal No. 3 Manitoba 
Northern in Canada. By and large, from 
the Canadian prices one may make closer 
inferences applicable to the entire crop than 
in the case of the United States. No. 1 Dark 
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Northern Spring wheat is far above the 
average of our crop. Probably No. 3 would 
be nearer to it. Of the hard spring wheat 
inspected—which includes a large propor- 
tion of the marketed crop, but by no means 
the whole—the percentages grading No. 1, 
in the three crops under review, were 39.6, 
63.6, and 49.2 per cent, respectively.. There- 
fore, there is a bias in the comparisons, and 
the margins given are higher than would 
hold for the crops as units. There is, how- 
ever, reason to believe that because of the 
tariff and in spite of the higher quality of 
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that the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture computes weighted prices for 
carload sales of specified wheats in stated 
markets. 

Table 5 (p. 308) shows a comparison simi- 
lar to those shown in Tables 2-4, but by 
months instead of by 4-week periods, be- 
tween the weighted average prices of cash 
sales of No. 1 Dark Northern at Minneapolis 
and weighted average prices of high and 
low cash sales of No. 3 Manitoba Northern 
at Winnipeg. The Minneapolis price is com- 
puted by the United States Department of 


TABLE 4.—COMPARISON BETWEEN AVERAGE OF HigH AND Low CasH CLOSING Prices or No. 1 Dark 


NorTHERN SPRING AT MINNEAPOLIS 


AND Casu CLOSING Prices or No. 3 


Manitrospa NoRTHERN AT WINNIPEG* 


(Cents per bushel; 4-week averages of daily prices) 


1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 

Sept.-Aug. in 

4-week periods Minneapolis) Winnipeg Margin Minneapolis| Winnipeg Margin Minneapolis Winnipeg | Margin 
SUS teh, x ete Bice 122.5 98.5 24.0 Bie 134.6 P38) 1595S 134.6 24.7 
PATE byigeracher naios Ceara (YS Wildl 31.4 154.2 Le, 3-0 150-1 118.5 36.6 
BYE eco Sine AS OLS 117.3 89.5 27.8 156.4 150.8 5-6 162.6 NEOs | e700 
v0 ble eons ane a 116.7 85.7 31.0 Wile Tote! 14.4 174.2 148.6 25.6 
1 a Th a ae nS 118.6 87.2 31.4 193.6 Woe 18.3 1a 146.7 33-0 
Gunma aerate ei 122.6 91.5 Slot 203.7 189.4 14.3 176.0 145.8 30.2 
The Ono oe Coe rarer one 123.3 roll Biles 198.7 185.0 13.7 167.7 139.1 28.6 
BER reams Sere e wast 120.0 90.0 30.0 169.4 149.0 20.4 162.3 139 22.8 
DENS octane arate ere 121.8 93-5 28.3 168.9 150-2 Be 7/ 165.1 147.2 17.9 
MO Clare ae sere hte 124.1 99.0 20m 179.6 176.0 3.6 160.9 143.8 ilffoil 
Me ereee chee ot stile i TRY MANS) 170.1 157.8 a3 164.3 144.3 20.0 
PAE se ora ee ee 143.7 130.3 13.4 Ao! 154.2 iefauil 174.1 149.9 24.2 
dS} 6 6 Wey 5 dba ere rene ey a 140.8 134.2 6.6 170.4 IGitkoAl 9°38 156.0 138.8 WP 

| 
IN VOTCAS Cian arch chews (ore 25.3 99.4 PA) 172.8 161.3 11.5 166.0 140.5") 25.8 
| 

* See footnote to Table 2. 

Canadian spring wheat, terminal prices of Agriculture. The carload sales of No. 1 


the American spring-wheat crop as a whole 
usually average higher than terminal prices 
of the Canadian spring-wheat crop. 

We have also attempted a comparison 
of weighted average prices of cash sales 
of selected grades in the two markets. 
Weighted prices have a particular advan- 
tage in such comparisons in that they take 
account of the volumes of wheat moving at 
different prices. Computation of weighted 
prices is very difficult; for the present in- 
quiry it is made possible only by the fact 


1 Agriculture Yearbook, 1924, p. 576, and 1925, 
p. 759; also, “Receipts of Wheat for June 1926,” Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics of U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


Dark Northern at Minneapolis, which are 
used as weights, cover a large volume of 
representative spring wheat, and it might 
be assumed that the course of sales of this 
grade corresponds to the way in which all 
the No. 1 wheat of the crop was sold; but a 
comparison of the spring wheats and their 
prices in Minneapolis and Duluth (an ex- 
port market) supports the inference that 
the weighted price of No. 1 Dark Northern 
at Minneapolis may stand above the aver- 
age for that grade in the crop. 

For Winnipeg the daily high and low 
cash prices have been secured for us from 
the records of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change. The average milling value of the 
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wheat represented in the Winnipeg prices 
is somewhat higher than that represented 
in the weighted average at Minneapolis. A 
weighted price for Canadian spring wheat 
is not directly available. A comparison of 
arithmetic averages of closing or cash prices 
of Canadian wheats with weighted average 
prices of American wheats has indicated 
such bias, on occasions, as to make the com- 
parison too misleading to be used. We have 
therefore endeavored to devise an approxi- 
mate weighting for the Canadian prices. 
There is in Winnipeg no record of sales 
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factors, among them the fact that the Pool 
is building up a capital as well as market- 
ing the crop. Although weighting Canadian 
prices by arrivals is not as good a weighting 
as we possess for the American markets, 
we are convinced that for the present it is 
the best one obtainable for the purposes of 
this inquiry. 

The weighted prices naturally behave dif- 
ferently from the unweighted series. The 
seasonal variations do not closely resemble 
those observed in the comparisons on the 
other three bases. It is striking that for the 


TABLE 5.—COMPARISON BETWEEN WEIGHTED AVERAGE CASH SALES Prices oF No. 1 Dark NORTHERN 
SprRING AT MINNEAPOLIS AND AVERAGE OF HiGH AND Low Casu Prices (WEIGHTED BY 
INSPECTIONS) OF No. 3 MANITOBA NoRTHERN AT WINNIPEG* 


(Cents per bushel; monthly averages of daily prices) 


1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 
ponte Minneapolis| Winnipeg Margin Minneapolis| Winnipeg Margin Minneapolis} Winnipeg Margin 
SCD sues ctase es os 126 96 30 135 141 — 6 158 131 27 
OCR eee tuk 126 91 30 151 151 0 158 120 38 
INOWaetnrsusustie tt ereusteee: 119 90 29 154 153 1 167 136 31 
WCE ate trae ae: 119 86 33 17] 158 13 177 149 28 
AM nepereaey ei 124 89 35 198 185 13 178 148 30 
Me Det eta ce tee cooks 127 93 34 194 188 6 173 145 28 
IY EN pa nestg cts seo ene ONe 126 91 35 180 167 13 167 137 30 
IAD Gereathass, retain aceh 126 92 34 160 146 14 166 147 19 
IN Eig, Strlaeeepobes Maras ee 130 98 32 173 174 —1 164 144 20 
SUING chencncte wecwers. 137 107 30 169 161 8 167 144 23 
SEULL Witee contetes tes choices. dtoigs 147 123 24 166 153 13 175 149 26 
PANES Net cep aati, sana: 138 137 1 167 154 13 156 135 21 
Average.......... 126 93 33 160 156 4 165 136 29 


* Minneapolis prices from Agriculture Yearbook, 1925, p. 765, and Crops and Markets (unpublished averages furnished 
by Bureau of Agricultural Economics) ; Winnipeg prices computed from data obtained from the W. Sanford Evans Statis- 
tical Service at Winnipeg and from the Winnipeg Grain Trade News. 


comparable to those in American markets. 
The prices cannot properly be weighted by 
shipments from the head of the lakes, since 
shipments do not correspond to concurrent 
sales. It is, however, possible to use arrivals, 
as reported in daily inspections at Winni- 
peg. The prices of the day represent the 
approximate c.if. values of the arrivals 
of the day. These correspond to growers’ 
prices c.if. head of the lakes, just as the 
carload cash prices in Minneapolis corre- 
spond to growers’ prices c.i.f. Minneapolis. 
This does not hold in the direct sense for 
the Pool, which has its own weighted price 
for the season. The average Pool price, 
however, contains a bias, for the purpose of 
the present inquiry. This is due to several 


crop years 1923-24 and 1925-26 the margins 
were notably higher, chiefly as a result 
of heavy movement of Canadian wheat in 
periods when current margins were highest. 
For the crop year 1924-25, however, the 
margins were notably lower; indeed, in two 
months the weighted Winnipeg price was 
higher than the Minneapolis price, which 
was not observed in the three previous com- 
parisons. The results of this comparison 
do not contradict, but merely qualify, the 
inferences to be drawn from the three pre- 
vious comparisons; since, however, the 
weighted prices at Winnipeg and Minne- 
apolis were not computed in the same fash- 


ion, the results are suggestive rather than 
conclusive. 


CANADIAN SPRING AND 


Other things being equal, the price dif- 
ferences in American and Canadian hard 
spring wheats would be reflected in the 
comparable flours ground from them. A 
good comparison is between first spring pat- 
ents at Buffalo and top spring patents at 
Toronto. We have therefore collected these 
prices for the three crop years under con- 
sideration and converted them into prices 
per bushel, on the assumption that five 
bushels of wheat go to make one barrel of 
patent flour. During the crop year 1923-24 
the Buffalo flour averaged about 21 cents 
per bushel of wheat above the Toronto 
flour; in 1925-26 it averaged about 17 cents 
per bushel higher; during the crop year 
1924-25, however, the average prices were 
practically identical. If one could assume 
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that conversion charges and selling costs 
were the same in the two places, one would 
infer from these figures that the Buffalo 
mills paid, in the two years 1923-24 and 
1925-26, respectively, 21 and 17 cents per 
bushel more for wheat than was paid at 
Toronto. But of course no such assumption 
as to conversion charges and other costs is 
justified in the absence of specific infor- 
mation. The comparison supports the evi- 
dence afforded by other comparisons to the 
effect that, under the present tariff, Buffalo 
millers ordinarily have to pay considerably 
more than Canadian millers for hard spring 
wheat to mill into flour for domestic con- 
sumption, but it gives no reliable measure 
of the average price difference that is actu- 
ally experienced. 


IV. COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CANADIAN SPRING AND AMERICAN WINTER 
WHEATS 


Comparisons between prices of Canadian 
spring and American winter wheats are 
more difficult and unreliable than those be- 
tween the two spring wheats. This is partly 
because each of these is exposed to mar- 
ket influences from which the other stands 
detached. Moreover, in the case of spring 
wheats in the two countries, the crop years 
may be said to run concurrently, beginning 
September 1; but in the case of the winter 
wheats, the crop year begins July 1. It is 
necessary to use the prices for the course of 
the actual crop year in each country. But 
things may happen to the prices of either 
wheat during the months of July and Au- 
gust, when the crop years overlap, that re- 
sult in bias when comparisons are made for 
the respective crop years. Furthermore, 
since the wheats are of different varieties, 
it is not practicable to contrast grades 
closely on the basis of milling values, as in 
the case of the two spring wheats. Com- 
parisons of No. 2 Hard Winter and No. 2 
Soft Red Winter wheats with No. 3 Mani- 
toba Northern are therefore much less satis- 
factory than one between No. 3 Manitoba 
Northern and No. 1 Dark Northern Spring. 
Nevertheless, it is of interest to see where 
the comparisons lead. 

We have first compared weighted average 
prices of cash sales of No. 2 Hard Winter 


wheat at Kansas City with a weighted aver- 
age of the high and low cash prices of 
No. 3 Manitoba Northern at Winnipeg. The 
weighted average prices at Kansas City are 
those computed by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The Winnipeg 
prices are the same as those employed in 
Table 5 above. Table 6 (p. 310) contains the 
average monthly prices, with margins, for 
the three crop years, together with the av- 
erages for each year. The overlapping of 
the crop years is directly indicated. 

The volume of carload sales of hard win- 
ter wheat at Kansas City is relatively less 
than that of spring wheat in Winnipeg, and 
not as representative; nevertheless, since 
No. 2 wheat is used instead of No. 1, prob- 
ably no great error is committed by assum- 
ing that the course of sales roughly repre- 
sents the way in which the No. 2 wheat of 
the crop was sold. Of the hard winter wheat 
inspected, the percentages grading No. 2 or 
better, in the three years under review, were 
57.6, 75.7, and 74.2 per cent, respectively.’ 

For the crop years 1923-24 and 1925-26, 
the Kansas City prices stood substantially 
above those of Winnipeg in practically all 


1 Agriculture Yearbook, 1924, p. 576, and 1925, 
p. 759; also, “Receipts of Wheat for June 1926,” Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics of U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 
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of the concurrent months. The margin be- 
tween the weighted American price for 
July—June and the weighted Canadian price 
for September—August was 12 cents in 1923- 
24 and 27 cents in 1925-26. The year 1924-25 
presents a totally different picture. In seven 
of the ten concurrent months, the Winnipeg 
prices stood above those of Kansas City, and 
the average margin of the year was 21 cents 
in favor of Winnipeg. This result was due 
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son of unweighted averages for the ten con- 
current months avoids these difficulties but 
involves others, in that the period is incom- 
plete and in particular excludes two months 
in which American winter-wheat marketings 
are usually heavy and Canadian spring- 
wheat marketings are light. Thus the aver- 
age margins for ten concurrent months are 
16, —5, and 23 cents, respectively, as com- 
pared with the crop-year margins shown as 


TABLE 6.—COMPARISON BETWEEN WEIGHTED AVERAGE CASH SALES Prices oF No. 2 Harp WINTER AT 
Kansas Ciry AND AVERAGE OF HiaH AND Low CasH Prices (WEIGHTED BY INSPECTIONS) 
oF No. 3 ManirosA NorRTHERN AT WINNIPEG* 


(Cenis per bushel; monthly averages of daily prices) 


1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 
ee Kansas City| Winnipeg Margin Kansas City! Winnipeg Margin Kansas City| Winnipeg Margin 
Aittll Mess creeccadey Baaereaaee 96 oa8 120 on 154 wae 
NUT CS eben etry eye ce oy. 6 evs 101 ee 119 ae Oe 164 Ot 300 
SCD oieteoe ae 109 96 13 120 141 —21 158 131 ede 
OCteeease oe betaeee ic 112 on 21 137 151 —14 158 120 38 
INOW: Biotec iotisis eaten 109 90 19 148 153 —10 163 136 27 
ID CGs erties che ats 109 86 23 162 158 4 172 149 23 
EEO conc seneietcre. Cana 113 89 24 182 185 — 8 178 148 30 
HeD a oieitesnnarecs sisson alia 98 18 181 188 —7 171 145 26 
IAT ee era cterst cos 6 three) « 109 91 18 171 167 4 161 137 24 
PATE eter xcs. SEAS csi 104 92 12 151 146 5 159 147 12 
INE Nie, cue tacks Cuno 106 98 8 163 174 —l1 155 144 11 
AUTRES 4 as eee eer 108 107 1 160 161 —1 153 144 9 
Ui Sir ee eer ea 123 ee 153 ae ey eee las = 
AVES orie ce cites Joces teks 137 154 seis coo NO aS 
IAVCTIAG Csnde nua ees 105 98 We 135 156 —21* 163 136 ls 


* Kansas City prices from Agriculture Yearbook, 1925, p. 766, and Crops and Markets; Winnipeg prices as in Table 5. 
« These margins are between the annual averages for Kansas City for the months July—June, and for Winnipeg for the 


months September—August. 


to the cumulative action of two factors: a 
short Canadian crop with high price and 
a large hard winter-wheat crop with heavy 
marketing at low prices during July—Sep- 
tember. 

The comparison of crop-year averages 
when the crop years are not identical is by 
no means satisfactory, because each crop- 
year average price covers two months that 
are not covered by the price compared with 
it, and in these months each price is subject 
to influences that do not operate on the 
other. But using twelve concurrent months, 
whether July-June or September—August, 
involves the other difficulty of having two 
months in which prices of old-crop wheat 
of one country are compared with prices of 
new-crop wheat in the other. The compari- 


12, —21, and 27 cents, respectively. The 
lower margins in 1923-24 and 1924-25, on 
the latter basis, reflect the influence of 
prices during July and August, included in 
the winter-wheat crop year; these were 
markedly lower than prices in the corre- 
sponding months one year later, which 
were included in the corresponding spring- 
wheat crop year. The higher margin in 
1925-26, on the other hand, is not easily 
explained. The results indicate that while 
price comparisons of American winter and 
Canadian spring wheat can be made for 
brief periods, averages covering several 
months or a year are not highly significant. 

We have next made a comparison of 
weighted average prices of cash sales of 
No. 2 Red Winter (soft) wheat at Chicago 


CANADIAN SPRING AND 


with a weighted average of high and low 
cash prices of No. 3 Manitoba Northern at 
Winnipeg. The Chicago prices are those 
computed by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The Winnipeg prices are 
those employed in Tables 5 and 6 above. 
Table 7 contains the average monthly prices, 
with margins, for the three crop years, to- 
gether with the averages for each year. The 
overlapping of the crop years is directly 
indicated. 
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months) as a result of large sales at low 
prices in July-September 1923. For the crop 
year 1924-25, the average Chicago price 
stood only 2 cents over that of Winnipeg, 
owing to the short crop and high price of 
Canadian wheat and heavy marketings of 
American wheat at low prices in July—Sep- 
tember 1924; in September, the average Chi- 
cago price stood 10 cents under the average 
Winnipeg price. For 1925-26, on the other 
hand, the average Chicago price stood 28 


TABLE 7.—COMPARISON BETWEEN WEIGHTED AVERAGE CASH SALES Prices oF No. 2 Rep WINTER AT 
CHICAGO AND AVERAGE OF HigH AND Low CasH Prices (WEIGHTED BY INSPECTIONS) OF 
No. 3 MAnrrosA NorTHERN AT WINNIPEG* 


(Cents per bushel; monthly averages of daily prices) 


Ae 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 
a Chicago Winnipeg Margin Chicago Winnipeg Margin Chicago Winnipeg Margin 

RULE Aten ccsiey. ares acs ae eac: 100 129 nar 159 Rite 
JAF ahs oudeo RE ERE 100 ae care 131 Bx aoe 168 are oc 
SE i Eaters erie eke ae 105 96 | 9 131 141 —10 167 131 36 
OCERRR Ee ait iaio oe oe 111 91 20 153 151 2 163 120 43 
UN OV Area eiehs. serous 106 90 16 155 153 2 170 136 34 
HD) © Cette etna epenet cies yorsivren 109 86 23 180 158 De, ei fe) 31 
RUIN ree rns aie 113 89 | 24 195 | 18 10 188 | 148 40) 
Eber e eee ake oe 118 93°C 20 200 188 | 12 183 145 38 
Mares seis cio its eG. 109 Sal | 18 191 167 | 24 IZA 137 34 
JNO) ees als Bas ee onto 106 92 14 166 | 146 20 168 | 147 21 
IVES Vpeeee areca tee fevers Waters 107 98 9 189 174 15 1a |) ie 21 
AMOT OV eget eaee ge e Se eae 115 107 8 187 161 26 148 144 4 
LITLE lise Se neat a We 123 ae, we 153 a es 149 an 
HASTY Sone eR en ereats los poles) leeks 137 154 | 1385 

IRV CTARC a oie. crcoes tiie aus 102 98 9 158 1566 | DAe 164 | 136 28° 


* Chicago prices from Agriculture Yearbook, 1925, p. 765,and Crops and Markets; Winnipeg prices as in Tables 5 and 6. 
2 These margins are between the annual averages for Chicago for the months July—June, and for Winnipeg for the months 


September—August. 


High-grade soft winter wheat often com- 
mands a premium on account of needs of 
manufacturers of crackers and cakes, but 
such premiums are applicable only to a 
small portion of the crop. No. 2 in an 
ordinary year stands above the average 
quality of the crop and a figure applicable 
to No. 2 would be too high for the average. 
Of the soft red winter wheat inspected, the 


percentages grading No. 2 or better, in the | 


three years under review, were 59.2, 54.5, 
and 71.2 per cent, respectively.* 

For the crop year 1923-24, the average 
Chicago price was only 9 cents above that 
of Winnipeg (despite the high margins in- 
dicated during seven of the ten concurrent 


1See preceding footnote. 


cents above that of Winnipeg, as a result of 
the almost continuous prevalence of high 
prices in Chicago, for reasons already men- 
tioned. 

The average margins for ten concurrent 
months are 16, 12, and 30 cents, respectively, 
as compared with crop-year margins of 9, 
2, and 28 cents, respectively. In every case, 
but especially in the first two years, the 
margins shown for concurrent months are 
higher than for the crop years, primarily 
because prices were lower in July and 
August, which fell in the winter-wheat crop 
year, than in the same months a year later, 
which were included in the corresponding 
spring-wheat crop year. 

Although these price comparisons are 
much less satisfactory than those between 
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American and Canadian spring wheats, it 
is significant that in 1923-24 and 1924-25 
the margins shown between American and 
Canadian prices are much lower when one 
compares Canadian spring and American 
winter wheats. This strongly suggests that 
as long as the American export surplus con- 
sists largely of winter wheat, the effect of 
the tariff in restricting imports of Canadian 
wheat has its principal influence on Ameri- 
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can prices of spring wheat, and a much 
smaller, indirect influence on prices of 
American winter wheats. On the other hand, 
in 1925-26 the margins were fairly similar; 
and this suggests that in a year of short 
American crop, particularly when the short- 
age comes in winter wheats, the protective 
action of the tariff applies all around and in 
much the same degree to winter wheats and 
spring wheats. 


V. TENTATIVE CROP-PRICE COMPARISONS 


In the two foregoing sections we have 
made price comparisons, on several bases, 
between leading grades of important varie- 
ties of wheat in the two countries, endeav- 
oring to compare wheats that are inherently 
comparable. In certain respects these are 
the really significant comparisons. But, one 
may ask, can one draw from these compari- 
sons any direct inferences as to the relative 
prices of American and Canadian crops as 
a whole? Unfortunately one must answer, 
No. 

An inherent difficulty in the comparisons 
we have made lies in the divergent and 
varying qualities of the wheats for which 
prices were compared. The greater diffi- 
culty in drawing from these comparisons 
inferences as to the crops as a whole lies in 
the fact that the wheats selected are not 
representative of the entire crops in either 
country, and that their relative importance 
and relative price position vary from year 
to year and within a season. If all the Ca- 
nadian hard spring wheat graded No. 3 or 
the average were equal to that, and if all 
the American hard spring wheat graded 
No. 1, the comparisons might apply to the 
spring-wheat crops. But the average quality 
of American spring wheat is nowhere near 
No. 1. There is always a relatively large 
amount of spring wheat graded under No. 1 
(also inclined to be weedy, tough, and 
smutty) and that spring-wheat crop is above 
the average which contains over 50 per cent 
of No. 1 Dark Northern. If it were not for 
the special grade, Hard Spring, and the 
Fancy Montana wheats, our average spring- 
wheat crop would make a sorry showing. 
Any estimate of the average price of No. 1 
must obviously be considerably too high for 


the crop as a whole. We have no good 
measure of the relations of prices of Ameri- 
can hard spring wheats below No. 1 with 
those of Canadian hard spring wheats be- 
low No. 3. 

Similarly, if all Canadian hard spring 
wheat graded No. 3 Manitoba Northern, or 
the average were equal to that grade, and 
soft red winter wheat and hard winter 
wheat respectively graded No. 2, or the 
averages were equal to that grade, one 
might apply the results of the price com- 
parisons to the crops. In most years, how- 
ever, No. 3 Manitoba Northern is probably 
below the average in Canada while No. 2 
grades are above the average in American 
soft red winter and hard red winter wheats. 
Exceptions occur, as in the present season, 
when the Canadian crop is below par and 
our hard winter crop above par. If Black- 
hull wheat continues to expand in the hard 
winter-wheat belt, however, the average 
milling quality of hard winter wheat may be 
expected to decline substantially. The con- 
siderations pertinent in the case of hard 
winter wheat apply with still greater force 
to soft winter wheat, the milling quality of 
which is usually lower than that of hard 
winter wheat. Our soft winter-wheat crop 
has no such outstanding varieties as the 
Turkey Red and Kanred of the hard winter- 
wheat belt. Therefore, the occurrence of an 
occasional crop of unusually high quality 
is rare. In any case, we have no way of 
making comparisons between the prices of 
the Canadian spring wheats below No. 3 
and of American winter wheats below No. 2. 

Recognizing the indeterminate bias, and 
without any implication that the figures ob- 
tained by using prices of these important 
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grades would represent the actual average 
margin between the prices of the crops in 
the two countries, let us see where such a 
calculation would lead. For each year we 
may multiply the weighted average price 
of the stated grade and variety by the num- 
ber of bushels that represents the approxi- 
mate volume of each wheat marketed. To 
secure figures for wheat marketed, we must 
deduct from the estimated crop an allow- 
ance for seed, feed, and waste. For the 
present purpose rough approximations will 
suffice. We have assumed a seed allowance 
of 25 million bushels of hard spring wheat, 
32 million of hard red winter, and 21 mil- 
lion of soft red winter. We have assumed 
that feed and waste amount to 5 per cent of 
the crops of hard spring and hard red win- 
ter, and 10 per cent of the crop of soft red 
winter. 

Table 8 shows the official estimates of 
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1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 

Winitedwstatesaa se. sc 107.6 148.3 164.0 
Canad amerene serecnicors « 93.2 155.8 135.9 
Ditkerenic@eme cece cine. 14.4 =a 28.1 


These differences are probably more heavily 
in favor of the United States than truly 
weighted prices of American and Canadian 
crops as a whole, since the grades used for 
American crops are above, and for Cana- 
dian crops probably below, the average, in 
quality and price, of the crops of the two 
countries. 

We do not wish to lay stress upon this 
type of computation, nor to make far-reach- 
ing deductions from it. The table impres- 
sively brings out the indubitable fact that 
with a short American crop (as in 1925-26) 
American prices are substantially higher 
than Canadian; while with a short Cana- 
dian crop and a large American crop (as 


TaBLE 8.—RoUGH CALCULATION OF TERMINAL VALUES OF MARKETED Crops OF Harp SPRING, Harp RED 
WINTER, AND Sorr RED WINTER WHEATS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Hard spring Hard red winter Soft red winter 
1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 
Estimated crop2 (mil- 

TIONED) eee ves ot 122 195 157 221 316 Gi 260 217 181 
Seed (million bu.).... 25 25 25 382 82 32 21 21 21 
Feed and waste (mil- 

HO OUTER a ON ON Oe 6 10 8 11 16 9 26 22 18 
Marketed crop (mil- 

LEOTIIO TI) Heeeloe ele 91 160 124 178 268 136 213 174 142 
Price per bu.? (cents). 126 160 165 105 135 163 102 158 164 
Value (million dollars) 114.7 256.0 204.6 186.9 361.8 PAT Qifas 274.9 232.9 


¢ Figures furnished by U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


> Weighted average prices of No. 1 Dark Northern at Minneapolis, No. 2 Hard Winter at Kansas City, and No. 2 Red 


Winter at Chicago, as given in Tables 5-7 above. 


these crops for the past three crop years, 
and our rough calculation, on the bases de- 
scribed, of the volume marketed. Using the 
average prices per bushel at terminals for 
leading grades (see Tables 5, 6, and 7), one 
secures a rough approximation to the ter- 
minal value of these crops, subject to the 
reservations already made. From the final 
row of figures in Table 8 one secures 
the following weighted average price per 
bushel, in each year, for the three American 
crops combined, for comparison with the 
weighted average price of No. 3 Manitoba 
Northern in Winnipeg, in cents per bushel: 


in 1924-25) American prices may average 
lower than Canadian, in spite of the tariff. 
It is important to observe that with this type 
of weighting the average terminal price of 
representative types of wheat in the United 
States for the crop year 1924-25 appears 
several cents lower than that in Canada. 
While the prices of American hard spring 
wheat and of soft red winter wheat were 
higher than the prices of Canadian hard 
spring wheat, this influence was more than 
overbalanced by the low price and large 
volume of hard winter wheat. In 1923-24, 
again because of lower prices for winter 
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wheats than for American spring, the price 
margin in favor of the American wheats 
was much smaller than for American spring 
wheat. In 1925-26, on the other hand, when 
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the American crop was short and the Cana- 
dian crop was large, the margin between 
the weighted averages for the crops was 
large. 


VI. SUMMARY 


In Table 9 we have brought together the 
results of the various comparisons that we 
have made, in averages for the three crop 
years. Since the data leave much to be de- 
sired, we consider it impossible to reach 
more than a few conclusions, and some of 
these must be regarded as tentative. 


different parts of the year, the difference 
between weighted average prices in ordi- 
nary years tends to be somewhat higher, 
because of wide margins in months when 
Canadian wheat moves in largest volume. 
The tariff is undoubtedly a major factor in 
maintaining such margins. In a year of 


TABLE 9—SUMMARY OF PRICE COMPARISONS AND MARGINS 


(Cents per bushel) 


1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 
Comparison United United United 
States Canada Margin States Canada Margin States Canada Margin 

Comparable spring wheats, 

unweighted (Table 2)...| 182.7 107.0 Dont 1S7EOmeie Ono fet 173.7 149.7 24.0 
Comparable spring wheats, 

unweighted (Table 3)...| 183.5 107.0 26.5 190.0 170.5 19).5 178.4 149.7 28.7 
Comparable spring wheats, 

unweighted (Table 4)...] 125.3 99.4 25.9 172.8 161.3 11.5 166.0 140.5 25.5 
Comparable spring wheats, | 

weighted (Table 5)..... 126.0 93.0 Bell) 160.0 156.0 4.0 165.0 136.0 29.0 
American hard winter, Ca- 

nadian spring (Table 6).} 105.0 93.0 12.0 135.0 156.0 | —21.0 163.0 136.0 27.0 
American soft winter, Ca- 

nadian spring (Table 7).| 102.0 93.0 9.0 158.0 156.0 2.0 164.0 136.0 28.0 
Rough average of crops 

(DagerslS) hee era eer 107.6 93.2 14.4 148.3 155-8 |) = 7-5 164.0 e529 28.1 
Farm prices (Table 1)..... 92.4 66.8 25.6 127.8 22 5.6 145.9 111.6 Blok! 


The most significant and satisfactory 
price comparisons that can be drawn are 
those between spring wheats of comparable 
qualities in the leading markets in the 
two countries—Minneapolis and Winnipeg. 
Under the present tariff on wheat, in the 
ordinary crop year when we have little 
spring wheat for export and Canada has a 
great deal (and even if we have winter 
wheats for export), the price margin in 
favor of the American spring wheat aver- 
ages about 26 cents a bushel. In particular 
periods of the year the margin is consider- 
ably higher or lower, chiefly because of sea- 
sonal variations in marketings and prices in 
each country. If one takes account of the 
volume marketed at prices prevailing in 


short Canadian crop, however, the margin 
tends to be reduced, and quite substantially 
if the American crops of spring and winter 
wheats are large and good. In such circum- 
stances, the tariff has only a moderate in- 
fluence. In any year, because of quality 
differences, the margin is likely to be 
smaller between the American and Cana- 
dian spring-wheat crops as a whole than 
between the prices of comparable grades, 
because Canadian spring wheat averages 
distinctly higher in grade and quality. 
Comparisons between terminal prices of 
American winter wheats and Canadian 
spring wheats are much less satisfactorily 
made, chiefly because the wheats are less 
readily comparable and the crop years are 
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different. The evidence indicates, however, 
that in an ordinary year terminal prices of 
American hard winter and soft red winter 
wheats stand above those of Canadian hard 
spring wheat, but that the weighted mar- 
gins are smaller than between prices of 
comparable spring wheats. Under certain 
circumstances, indeed, the price of Cana- 
dian hard spring wheat may stand above 
that of American hard winter wheat; of this 
the crop year 1924-25 afforded an illustra- 
tion. In a year of short American crop, 
prices of typical American wheats may be 
expected to stand above the price of Cana- 
dian wheat to the extent of some 25-30 
cents; of this the crop year 1925-26 afforded 
an illustration. As in the case of spring 
wheats, the margins vary greatly within a 
year, because of seasonal variations in mar- 
ketings and prices in each country. 

Even in the exceptional years of short 
American crops and large Canadian crops, 
the margin between terminal prices of 
wheats of comparable grades does not av- 
erage as much as the duty of 42 cents a 
bushel. On certain days or in certain weeks 
the margin may approach or even exceed 
this figure, but such high margins are not 
characteristic even in exceptional years. 

Broadly considered, the annual average 
margin between American and Canadian 
wheat prices increases and decreases di- 
rectly with the size of the Canadian crop 
and inversely with the size of the American 
crop. The dimensions of the crops in both 
countries exert an influence upon the price 
relationship. Hard spring wheat represents 
so small a proportion of the American crop 
that a large total crop usually means an 
excess of winter wheats (mostly of medi- 
ocre grades); the depressing effect on 
American prices and price margins is well 
illustrated in the year 1924-25. The effect of 
a short American crop is not so much to 
increase the advantage in the price of 
spring wheat, as to extend it to the winter 
wheats. When the Canadian crop is heavy, 
this lowers the premium position of high- 
protein wheat on the Liverpool market, but 
that does not react much upon American 
spring-wheat prices because we export so 
little of these wheats. When the Canadian 
crop is short, this increases the premium on 


high-protein wheat in Liverpool, but that 
does not reflect much on us beneficially, 
because we are practically on a domestic 
basis for high-protein wheats. 

No satisfactory measure of the relative 
values per bushel of the entire wheat crops 
of the two countries can be calculated. 
Even if one excludes Canadian winter 
wheats and American durum and Pacific 
wheats, the available data are inadequate 
for such comparisons. A rough calculation 
made from the weighted terminal prices of 
No. 1 Dark Northern Spring at Minneapolis, 
No. 2 Hard Winter at Kansas City, No. 2 
Red Winter at Chicago, and No. 3 Manitoba 
Northern at Winnipeg, points to the con- 
clusion that the American crops of hard 
spring, hard winter, and soft red winter 
wheats brought, in 1923-24, some 14 cents 
a bushel more than Canadian hard spring; 
in 1924-25, some 7 cents a bushel less than 
Canadian hard spring; and in 1925-26, 
some 28 cents a bushel more than Canadian 
hard spring. If one could take into account 
the fact that the average quality and value 
of the entire crop of American wheats is 
farther below that of the grades we have 
used in our price comparisons, than is true 
in the case of Canadian wheats, the mar- 
gins would presumably be reduced. 

The margins between farm prices of 
wheat in the two countries, as shown by the 
available data of annual averages, are ” 
higher than those shown by crop compari- 
sons based on terminal prices. This is prob- 
ably chiefly because the weighted farm 
price in the United States includes high 
farm prices in deficiency regions, while the 
Canadian figure is almost wholly based on 
prices in surplus regions. But comparisons 
between national average farm prices in 
the two countries are inherently unsatis- 
factory, and are rendered still more unre- 
liable by lack of comparability of the two 
series. 

Altogether there is no question that, with 
a substantial tariff duty on wheat imported 
into the United States for domestic con- 
sumption, wheat prices tend to stand higher 
in the United States than in Canada. The 
margins are usually quite substantial be- 
tween spring wheats of comparable milling 
quality, but rather less between the Ameri- 
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can spring- and Canadian spring-wheat 
crops as a whole. The margins are smaller 
between American winter and Canadian 
spring wheats of roughly comparable 
grades, and still smaller between American 
winter- and Canadian spring-wheat crops as 
a whole. The margins are highest in years 
of short American crops and large Cana- 
dian crops, as in 1925-26; when conditions 
are reversed, as in 1924-25, American 
wheats may average lower in price than 
Canadian, but this will rarely hold for com- 
parable spring wheats of the two countries. 
More definite generalizations are difficult 
to make in view of changing conditions 
from year to year and within each season. 

The foregoing analysis is broadly in 
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harmony with trade impressions, but af- 
fords a somewhat clearer view of the price 
relationships in question than has hereto- 
fore been available. Despite its admitted 
shortcomings, it throws light upon the pro- 
tective influence of the tariff and the possi- 
bilities of raising domestic wheat prices by 
artificial measures, behind the tariff wall. 
It shows that the tariff is never effective in 
raising the price of American wheat as a 
whole by the full extent of the duty, except 
for comparatively short periods; but it sug- 
gests that it exerts an influence on American 
wheat prices, especially of spring wheat, 
even in years of large American crops and 
small Canadian crops, when the United 
States has a substantial export surplus. 


This study is chiefly the work of Alonzo E. 
Taylor with the aid of Elizabeth M. Brand, 
and with some assistance from Joseph S. Davis 
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INDIA AS A PRODUCER AND EXPORTER OF WHEAT 


HEAT is produced in India under peculiar climatic 

conditions, by small-scale, simple methods. Some 10 per 
cent of the crop land is sown to wheat. The area is usually 
30 to 31 million acres, but is heavily reduced when summer 
rainfall is deficient. Over a third of the wheat acreage is 
irrigated. Yield per acre varies chiefly with the winter rain- 
fall; the average seldom falls below 10 bushels, and is usually 
11 to 12. Good crops range from 360 to 380 million bushels, 
mediocre crops from 3810 to 3380, poor crops below 280. 


Domestic requirements now absorb about 320 million 
bushels a year—the great bulk of the crop even in good years; 
in years of crop failure India becomes a net importer of 
wheat. Wheat is not a universal staple of the diet even in 
the producing provinces. Per capita consumption has tended 
upward for many years, but today only about a bushel per 
capita is retained for food, seed, and waste. The volume of 
exports in any year is determined chiefly by the size of the 
crop, but is influenced by inward carryover, export prices, 
and prospects for new sowings. Exports move chiefly from 
Karachi, the nearest port to the great surplus-producing area, 
the Punjab, and are usually heaviest in the post-harvest 
months of June-August. 


India’s importance as a wheat exporter was greatest in 
1881-94 and in 1903-14. In the record year 1904-5, exports 
exceeded 80 million bushels; the average net export for the 
11 pre-war years was 45 million. Since the war, exports have 
exceeded 40 million bushels only in 1924-25, and the aver- 
age net export has been only 13 million. The prospect is that 
consumption will keep pace with increases in production, and 
that India will remain a minor and erratic contributor to the 
world wheat trade. 
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INDIA AS A PRODUCER AND EXPORTER OF WHEAT 


INTRODUCTION 


India holds a distinctive position among 
the great wheat-growing lands of the world, 
as a country of large production and con- 
sumption of wheat, and of a small and 
highly elastic exportation. The average 
wheat crop of India since the war has been 
exceeded by that of three countries only, 
the United States, Soviet Russia, and Can- 
ada; and in wheat area harvested, India 
holds third place, with usually over 30 mil- 
lion acres. (See Table 1 and Charts 1 and 4, 
pp. 318-19, for further details of these and 
other important compari- 


Although never a great exporter, India 
played a larger part in the world’s wheat 
trade before the war than she has in recent 
years. (See Chart 3, p. 319.) She first be- 
came a factor in the world wheat trade in 
the ’seventies, after the opening of the Suez 
Canal. In the ’eighties, with the extensive 
use of the iron steamship, the development 
of railway transportation in India, and radi- 
cal reductions in costs of transportation, 
her importance as a wheat exporter in- 
creased both absolutely and relatively. The 

average annual exports 


sons.) India frequently from British India by sea, 
produces good crops of CONTENTS in the twelve years end- 
360 to 380 million bush- PAGE ing in March 1893, were 
els, and frequently medi- EDUTOQUCTION qow..s Sagi enone 317 34 million bushels. After 


ocre crops of 310 to 330 
millions; occasionally, as 
in 1908 and 1921, there 
occurs a serious failure. 
The last six crops (1922- 
27), which have included 
no really poor ones, have 
averaged a little under 
350 million bushels. 
Although per capita 
consumption of wheat is 
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the early nineties India’s 
exports declined in con- 
sequence of the world- 
wide depression of wheat 
prices and the occurrence 
of serious crop failures 
in India in 1896, 1897, 
and 1900. With better 
prices, the extension of | 
irrigation, and only one 
very serious crop failure 


exceedingly small in In- 
dia, except in the Punjab 
and among certain lim- 
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(1908), India’s net exports 
averaged 45 million bush- 
els a year in the eleven 


ited classes of the popu- 

lation, the great bulk of the crop is used at 
home. (See Chart 2, p. 318.) Even in good 
years some nine-tenths of the crop is re- 
tained for food and seed. In the year of 
maximum exports (1904-5), the net expor- 
tation was only 23 per cent of the crop; 
mediocre crops yield very small exports, 
and in years of poor crops a net importa- 
tion sometimes occurs. In this respect India 
is more closely similar to Soviet Russia, 
where wheat exports are yet very small in 
proportion to the total crop, and even to 
the United States, which retains about 
three-fourths of its crop, than to Canada, 
Argentina, or Australia, which produce 
predominantly for export and send abroad 
some two-thirds of their crops. 
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years before the war. In 
1904-5 the record total of 83 million bushels 
was reached. In this year and in 1912-13 
Indian wheat furnished the largest contri- 
bution to the British market from any single 
source of supply. In the last five pre-war 
years, as a result of an unusual succession 
of good harvests, India’s net exports at- 
tained their highest level, with an average 
of some 52 million bushels a year. Even 
this quantity, however, constituted only a 
small fraction of the world’s export move- 
ment and was exceeded by the exports of 
half a dozen other countries. 

The war gave no such stimulus to In- 
dia’s wheat production as it did in Canada 
and the United States, and caused no such 
decline in wheat growing as it did in many 
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other countries. Acreage, indeed, expanded, 
reaching 35 million acres for the crop of 
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except under the stimulus of high prices in 
1917-18. Since the war, except in two years 


TABLE 1.—CoMPARISON OF PRINCIPAL WHEAT-PRODUCING AND EXPORTING COUNTRIES, 
PrE-WAR AND Post-WAR* 


Miao Yield per acre Wheat crop Percentage of Net exports Percentage of net 

(million acres) (bushels) (million bushels) world crop (million bushels)| exports to crop 

1909-13 1920-25 1909-13 1920-25 1909-13 1920-25 1909-13 | 1920-25 1909-14 1920-26 1909-14 1920-26 

average | average! average | average | average | average | average | average | average | average | average | average 
United States} 47.1 58.6 14.7 13.8 690 809 23.0 25.4 1O3R2 S207 On elon) 2000: 
ISS laleeereeees 74.2 Bhevates || alar, 9.3 759 Bee || Bas 11.3 NGG) || como< 20.0” celal 
WaChigr os 65560 P54 2956) | 12:0 11.6 352 Bubs) lihed 10.8 51.6 14S LAN. 4.3 
Canadameeenr 9.9 21.8 19.8 16.2 197 Sy) ole ibs 95:6 || 248-7 | 4825 70.7 
Argentina ..| 14.9 16.67 | 9.9 lS 147 ibs) eet 6.1 83.6 | 119.9 | 56.8 61.4 
Australia Ut |) Shes ITS, 13.3 90 181 3-0 4.1 54.6 90.4 | 60.3 68.9 


* Official data. For Argentina and Australia the crops are those harvested around the end of the calendar year indi- 
cated. Net exports are for the crop years ending March 31 for India, June 30 for the United States, July 31 for Russia 


and Canada, and December 31 for Argentina and Australia. 
boundaries. 


@ Average 1921-25, not comprehensive for all years. 
> Percentage of net exports to average crop of pre-war 
Russia, 815 million bushels. 


1918, but average yields were moderate 
and consumption increased. Exports, hin- 
dered by ocean shipping conditions and at 


Cuart 1.—WHEAT Crops OF PRINCIPAL PRODUCING 
COUNTRIES, PRE-WAR AND PosStT-WAR AVERAGES* 
(Million bushels) 
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times restricted by governmental action, 
were on a lower level than before the war, 


Russian figures, except for pre-war exports, are for post-war 


¢ Includes gross export figures for the years 1923-24 to 
1925-26. 
4 For area sown, not area harvested. 


of good crops and attractive world prices, 
India’s wheat exports have been less than 
10 million bushels a year, and in two years 
imports have exceeded exports. In the 
eight years since the war India’s net ex- 
ports have averaged only 13 million bush- 
els a year, a very small contribution in 
comparison with those of the great export- 


CHART 2.—INpIA’s WHEAT Propuction, Net Ex- 
PORTS, AND DOMESTIC RETENTION, ANNUALLY, 
1890-91 To 1925-26* 
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* See Appendix Table V. Crop figures for 1893 and fol- 
lowing years; net exports and retention are for years April-— 
March. The rising trend of production and retention in 


pre-war years is probably due in part to increasing compre- 
hensiveness of the data. 


ers—Canada, the United States, Argentina, 
and Australia. (See Chart 4.) 

India’s past and present importance in 
the world wheat market is due less to the 
volume of her exports than to certain other 
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facts. Her crop is harvested in March—May. 
Hence the bulk of her exportable surplus, 
when one exists, becomes available to im- 
porters in the summer months, at a time 
when other exporters have usually depleted 
their stocks and new wheat is not yet avail- 
able from these sources (except, at times, 


CuHartT 3.—WHEAT Exports FROM BrITISH INDIA BY 
SEA, ANNUALLY, 1870-71 To 1925-26, wiTH 
5-yEAR Movine AVERAGE CENTERED* 


(Thousand bushels) 
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1875-76 
1880-81 
1885-86 
1925-26 


* Gross figures, exclusive of flour, for Indian crop years 
April—March. See Appendix Tables XIIA, XIIB. 


the United States) or from European crops. 
In years of poor crops, Indian wheat falls 
out of the market for twelve months or 
more. But when the crop is good, the In- 
dian wheat market is peculiarly sensitive 
to world price movements, holding grain 
closely when the price is low, and releasing 
it in large quantities when the price goes 
high, thereby checking the advance. In 
certain years exports of no more than 40 
million bushels have considerable signifi- 
cance in the world market. Indian wheat 
also enjoys a special demand in import 
markets, notably Great Britain, because its 
milling characteristics make it suitable for 
blending with Russian wheats, and because 
its extreme dryness renders it particularly 
desirable for blending with wheat of high 
moisture content, especially with new Brit- 
ish wheats, which are usually damp. 
India’s wheat is sown in October and No- 
vember, makes its main growth during the 
coolest months of the year, and is harvested 
in March, April, and May, on the approach 
of summer heats. For moisture it depends 
largely on the accumulation in the soil 
from the rainy season between June and 
September, supplemented by a scanty but 
essential rainfall during the growing sea- 
son and by irrigation from canals and 
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wells. The summer rainfall varies greatly 
from one year to another, causing consid- 
erable variation in the acreage of all crops, 
including wheat. (See Chart 5, p. 320.) Be- 
cause of the extensive use of irrigation, the 
variations in average yields per acre are 
very moderate (see Chart 6)—much smaller 
than in Canada, Argentina, and Australia; 
even the crop failures are never as extreme 
as in Australia. In India as in no other 
country, the variations in wheat production 
from year to year are due about as much 
to variations in acreage as to variations in 
yield per acre. The cultivators’ implements 
are exceedingly primitive, though intelli- 
gently employed, and in spite of intensive 
methods of cultivation the average yield 
is consequently low—averaging 11 to 12 
bushels to the acre; but there are now some 


Cuart 4.—Net Exports 0F WHEAT AND FLOUR BY 
Five LEADING Export COUNTRIES, ANNUALLY, 
1920-21 ro 1925-26* 
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prospects for better yields through im- 
provements in implements and agricultural 
practices. 

India gives no promise of ever becoming 
a highly important factor in the world 
wheat market, except in occasional years. 
Nevertheless, a gradual improvement in 
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methods of cultivation and a further ex- 
tension of irrigation are likely to cause a 
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some consideration of consumption and 
prices. Finally we review the historical de- 


Crarr 5.—INnp1A’s WHEAT ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION, CROPS OF 
1884 Tro 1927* 
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slow increase of wheat production for a 
number of years to come, until the crop 
becomes considerably larger than it has 
been in recent years. But the individual 
consumption of wheat has already shown 
a significant increase in some parts of In- 
dia, and with the further growth of popu- 
lation and the spread of industrialism, the 
total wheat consumption must be expected 
to increase. On the whole, we are disposed 
to conclude that India is unlikely in the 
future to contribute as heavily to the world 
wheat trade as in the ten or a dozen years 
before the war. 

In the present study we undertake first 
to set forth the conditions underlying the 
production of wheat in India—the charac- 
teristics of the country and its people, the 
development of irrigation enterprises, and 
the process of wheat growing. We next 
present a discussion of India’s domestic 
and international trade in wheat, with 


Figures for Native States are presumably incomplete, especially 


velopment of India’s wheat production and 
export, and consider, necessarily in some- 


CHart 6.—AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE OF WHEAT IN 
Inp1A, ANNUALLY, 1894-1926, wiTH 5-YEAR 
Movine AVERAGE CENTERED* 
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what tentative fashion, the outlook for her 
future as a producer and exporter of wheat. 


I. THE LAND AND THE CLIMATE 


India, lying in the center of southern 
Asia, extends in latitude from about 8° N. 
to about 37° N., and comprises an area of 
some 1,800,000 square miles, of which more 
than half lies to the north of the Tropic of 
Cancer (23° 27’ N.). Measured against the 
North American continent, India would 
span from Panama to southern Kansas; 
and almost the whole of the Indian wheat 
district lies farther south than the wheat 


fields of Oklahoma and Texas. Of the 
continent of Europe, only the southern 
extremities of Spain, Sicily, and Greece 
overlap the latitude of the northern limits 
of India. In area and population, India is 
slightly smaller than post-war Europe ex- 
clusive of Soviet Russia. 

For many years India has been a part of 
the British Empire, under a British viceroy. 
A distinction must be made at this point 
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between British India, which is divided into 
provinces and other divisions under British 
governors and British administration, and 
the Native States, which are ruled by native 
potentates under British suzerainty.!. Both 
provinces and Native States vary greatly 
from one another in size and importance; 
many of their boundaries are most artificial 
and irregular, and correspond only very 
roughly with the physiographic features 
that influence the agriculture of the coun- 
try. The principal significance of the po- 
litical divisions for this study lies in their 
administrative and statistical relations to 
wheat growing. 


RELIEF, RIVERS, AND SOILS 


The Empire of India comprises four great 
physical divisions: a region of high moun- 
tains to the north; a broad alluvial plain 
within the curve of the mountains; a south- 
ern peninsula of more broken relief; and a 
distinct eastern section comprising chiefly 
Assam and Upper and Lower Burma, which 
is of no concern for the present study. The 
mountains give little scope for settlement 
and agriculture, but in many ways they are 
potent to affect the life of India. In sharp 
contrast to the desolation of the mountains, 
the level plain-lands below maintain the 
densest population and the most intensive 
agriculture of India. To the south again, in 
the peninsula, the land and climate are less 
favorable, jungle and forest are more abun- 
dant, agriculture is less well developed, 


‘The nine major provinces of British India have a 
total area of 1,018,624 square miles and a population, 
as of 1921, of 243,156,922, distributed as follows: 


Province Area Population 
(Abba VO oma oO noe 99,846 20,685,024 
United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh .... 106,295 45,375,787 
Bihar and Orissa..... 83,161 34,002,189 
BEN Ral re cheese te ot isc ouste 76,843 46,695,536 
A SSARI cele stieikel ote epeoetas bois 53,015 7,606,230 
ickihwT ty Ry A CiooROn co oOo 233,707 13,212,192 
Central Provinces and 
ELA) oe scdicis avers sisatene 99,876 13,912,760 
Bombaiyarenc: evens ile cis 123,621 19,348,219 
IW ENCREIES “oO Aiowineno o oman 142,260 42,318,985 


The six minor administrations of British India have a 
total area of 75,676 square miles and a population, as 
of 1921, of 3,846,371. There are 675 Native States, 
ranging in size from Kashmir and Hyderabad with 
some 84,000 square miles each, to others with an area 
of less than 20. The total area of the Native States 
is 711,032 square miles, with a population at the 1921 
census of 71,939,187. The kingdoms of Nepal and 
Bhutan are not an integral part of the Indian Empire. 
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and in general the population is less con- 
gested. 

From end to end the landward frontier 
of India is determined by the course of the 
mountain ranges; and chief among these 
ranges are the Himalayas, the highest wall 
in the world, separating India on its north- 
eastern frontier from the rest of Asia for 
more than a thousand miles. But the moun- 
tain region is by no means an impenetrable 
barrier to intercourse with the rest of the 
continent; and passes, particularly in the 
north and northwest, for centuries have 
given a way to commerce and invasion. 
For the agriculture of India also the moun- 
tains possess immense importance; the wall 


_of the Himalayas is a prime cause of the 


summer rainfall upon the plains below, 
and the snow-fields and hillsides provide a 
gathering-ground for many large rivers 
which water the plains. 

The great alluvial plain to the south of 
the mountains is of special importance to 
this study as the region which contains 
most of the principal wheat-growing dis- 
tricts of India. In a winding course, the 
plain is about 2,000 miles in length from 
sea to sea, and in width it varies from 200 
to 250 miles or more. The drainage basins 
of two great rivers, the Indus and the 
Ganges, divide it into eastern and western 
portions of roughly equal extent. From 
these two rivers, the alluvial plain is often 
termed the Indo-Gangetic Plain. The Indus 
and its five great tributaries, the Jhelum, 
Chenab, Ravi, Beas, and Sutlej, all rise in 
the northwestern end of the Himalayan 
chain; after emerging from the mountains, 
they all flow in a southwesterly direction 
across the province of the Punjab (punj-ab 
—five waters) and unite in the single chan- 
nel of the Indus to flow on through the 
arid province of Sind to a delta in the Ara- 
bian Sea. The Ganges and its great tribu- 
tary, the Jumna, rise in the central Himala- 
yas and flow southward and _ eastward 
through the United Provinces, and Bihar 
and Orissa, and then southward again 
through the province of Bengal, to a delta 
shared with the Brahmaputra (Jamuna) at 
the head of the Bay of Bengal. In its east- 
ward progress the Ganges receives not only 
the drainage of many large tributaries 
from the eastern Himalayas, but also, un- 
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like the Indus, the drainage of rivers which — ers flow and disappear. Though the high- 
rise in the alluvial plain itself and in the est part of the plains, this watershed is 
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northern hills of the peninsula. Between nowhere much more than 900 feet above the 
the Sutlej and the Jumna there lies a broad level of the sea. 


flat watershed, on which several minor riv- The surface of the plains possesses a 
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minor relief of considerable importance 
for agriculture. At one time the site of the 
plains was a depression, of undetermined 
depth, between the mountain system to the 
north and the old rocks of the southern 
plateau. In the course of time this depres- 
sion has been filled up by the alluvial 
deposits of rivers, principally from the 
northern mountains. The rivers of the pres- 
ent day have begun to erode this older al- 
luvium, and have cut for themselves wide 
level flood-plains, upon the floors of which 
they have deposited a newer alluvium. 
Throughout the Ganges basin, except in 
the vicinity of the delta, there is to be found 
a clear distinction between the older allu- 
vium, the bhangar or high land, and the 
newer alluvium, the khaddar or low land, 
often with a sharp demarcation by cliffs 
or bluffs, and a difference of level which 
may amount to 200 feet or so. According to 
the size of the stream, the low land may 
vary in width from a few yards to several 
miles. In the Punjab the same river flood- 
plains are to be found, also bordered in 
places by low cliffs, but throughout the In- 
dus basin the relief is much slighter, the 
river courses are more fluctuating, and the 
separation of old and new alluvium is in- 
distinct. 

The soils of the plains vary greatly, from 
heavy clays to porous sands; but the ab- 
sence of stones and gravel is a character- 
istic common to all. The soils of the Pun- 
jab have been deposited by rivers newly 
emerged from the mountains, and are 
therefore in general much coarser than 
those of Sind or the provinces of the Ganges 
basin, which lie at greater distances from 
the gathering-grounds of the rivers and 
which have in consequence received only 
the finer deposits; this distinction between 
the sands and coarse silts of the Punjab 
and the fine silts and clays of Sind and the 
United Provinces is of great importance in 
determining the native practices of irriga- 
tion. In many places large areas of upland 
clay have become impregnated with so- 
dium salts, so that they are now of little or 
no use to agriculture without expensive 
reclamation. Another type of chemical re- 
action in the soil has resulted in the forma- 
tion of calcareous layers, termed khankar, 
below the surface of the soil. Khankar ap- 
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pears to be of the same nature as the tosca 
of the Argentine pampas; in this and in 
other respects, the two great alluvial plains 
bear a striking resemblance. 

The peninsular area—the “Dekkan” or 
southland—is a triangular plateau of irreg- 
ular relief, with hills and ranges of hills 
and broad well-cut river valleys. Close 
along the west coast runs the mountain 
chain of the Western Ghats, with an aver- 
age height of about 3,000 feet; and an 
irregular succession of highlands on the 
eastern side of the peninsula, with an aver- 
age height of about 1,500 feet, is sometimes 
called the Eastern Ghats. The northeastern 
angle of the triangle has been covered in 
past times by extensive lava flows, but else- 
where the original structure of ancient crys- 
talline rocks is still exposed. Parallel to 
and near the northern edge of the plateau, 
two great rivers, the Narbada and the Tapti, 
flow westward in deep valleys across the 
volcanic rocks to the Arabian Sea. South 
of these valleys the Dekkan is drained by 
the river systems of the Godaveri and the 
Kistna, which flow eastward across the 
country, practically from coast to coast, into 
the Bay of Bengal. Two smaller systems, 
the Mahanadi to the north and the Cauvery 
to the south, complete the eastward drain- 
age of the Dekkan. 

On the uplands of the volcanic tract the 
soils are thin, light-colored, and gravelly 
or sandy; on the slopes they are darker and 
finer, and in the lowlands they are deep, 
black, and very heavy. These soils are 
closely, but not entirely, associated with 
the volcanic area, and may have been 
formed from wind-borne dust. The best of 
them are the well-known black cotton 
soils of India, which are wonderfully fer- 
tile and extremely retentive of water. Much 
of the wheat of Central India and the Cen- 
tral Provinces is grown on these black soils. 
Elsewhere in the Dekkan the soils are 
mainly laterite loams and clays, on which 
little or no wheat is grown. 


CLIMATE 


India is chiefly distinguished from all 
the other great wheat-producing countries 
of the world by her singular climatic cycle: 
two mid-year seasons of tropical heat and 
tropical rain forbid the growing of wheat; 
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and the third season of more temperate 
character, during the winter of more north- 
erly lands, usually supplies sufficient 
warmth and sunshine to bring the wheat 
crop to maturity before the return of 
summer heats. In the adjustment of agri- 
cultural practice to this climatic cycle the 
greatest problems are presented by the fac- 
tor of rainfall, which is largely concen- 
trated within the four-month period, June 
to September, and which tends to vary 
greatly from one year to another. In re- 
sponse to these problems the experience of 
many generations of cultivators has 
evolved a complex adaptation of crops and 
cultural methods. This adaptation, how- 
ever, is far from perfect and complete, and 
the people of India run continual risk of 
food shortage or famine through vagaries 
of the rain. 

The most remarkable features of all the 
varied climates and the uniform climatic 
cycle of India find their explanation in the 
singular position of India. It lies at the foot 
of the mighty Himalayan wall and projects 
toothwise from the continent of Asia, the 
largest land-mass in the world, into the 
Indian Ocean, a huge bay between three 
continents and the warmest of the great 
oceans. The great air currents which pass 
back and forth over India between the con- 
tinent and the ocean determine the climatic 
rhythm of the whole realm of India, while 
the local variations of relief and latitude 
modify these major influences from place 
to place. 

All over India the period from March to 
May is a season of steadily increasing heat 
and dryness, which gradually becomes op- 
pressive in the extreme. During the month 
of June there comes a rapid and remark- 
able change. The trade winds, which south 
of the equator blow over the southern In- 
dian Ocean in a northwesterly direction 
throughout the year, suddenly cross the line 
in June, changing their course from north- 
west to northeast as they cross. In this 
new direction they blow up the seas on 
either side of the Indian peninsula, and 
“break” inward over the land. These are 
the famous “wet monsoon” winds, that 
bring the rains on which the prosperity of 
India so largely depends. They break first 
on the south of India early in June, and 
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usually reach the Punjab by the end of the 
month. 

A western sector of the monsoon crosses 
the Arabian Sea, and blows from the south- 
west and west across the peninsula, supply- 
ing most of its summer rainfall; precipi- 
tation is particularly heavy on the seaward 
slopes of the Western Ghats. To the north 
of this range of highlands and the Gulf of 
Cambay this wind ceases, and only winds 
from the dry lands of Persia and Baluchi- 
stan blow up the Indus Valley and the 
lowlands to the east. The absence of rain- 
bearing winds from this part of India dur- 
ing the single opportune season of the year 
is the cause of the Thar, or Indian Desert, 
which extends over so large an area in 
Sind, Rajputana, and the southern Punjab. 

An eastern sector of the monsoon blows 
up the Bay of Bengal, and splits up to left 
and right as it approaches the Himalayas, 
the left half blowing northwestward up the 
Ganges Valley, shedding rain on the plain 
as it goes. The precipitation from this air 
current diminishes from east to west, be- 
ing about 60 inches in the Ganges delta 
and declining to 15 inches and less in the 
Punjab, far inland.t 

The monsoon winds continue from June 
to September, and during this time the 
rains fall in occasional heavy storms, with 
longer spells of fair weather between. Be- 
fore the coming of the rains the ground lies 
hard and dusty and dry, but after the first 
rainfalls there follows everywhere a sud- 
den uprush of green vegetation. The heat 
becomes less oppressive, because day tem- 
peratures no longer rise to extreme heights; 
on the other hand, night temperatures do 
not fall so low. The humidity also increases 
and stands at more than 70 per cent of 
saturation over a large part of India during 
the monsoon months. The combination of 
warmth and humidity does great damage 
to property; in particular, it most strongly 
encourages the growth of moulds on all or- 
ganic materials not preserved in the driest 
possible storage. 

The greatest hazard of Indian agricul- 
ture lies in the uncertain amount and dis- 
tribution of the monsoon rains, which may 
begin late, or end early, or. cease for long 
intervals in midseason. Such irregulari- 

*See Appendix Table VI. 
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ties of course work havoc with agricultural 
operations, and in the worst years may so 
greatly impede them as to bring famine. 
But in the normal course of events all In- 
dia except the Thar and its borderlands re- 
ceives sufficient rainfall to support some 
sort of cultivation during the monsoon sea- 
son itself and the next six months or more 
of scantier rain. 

Between September and the end of the 
year, the winds of the southwest monsoon 
gradually withdraw from India, ceasing 
first in the north and last in the south, and 
there follows a sudden change to cooler 
weather, clear skies, lower humidity, and 
a greater diurnal range of temperature. 
Everywhere the monsoon season comes and 
goes suddenly, with a great change of cli- 
matic conditions in very short transitional 
periods. At such times the cultivators must 
work at high pressure to make full use of 
the fleeting opportunities at their disposal. 

From October onward the temperature 
falls until January and February, and then 
begins to rise once more. This period is 
known as the cold-weather season, by con- 
trast with the rest of the year; the tempera- 
ture seldom falls low enough to cause 
discomfort to Europeans or to check the 
growth of crops, but in northern India the 
cotton-clad natives, poorly housed and 
short of fuel, feel the cold severely. Frosts 
occur in the Indo-Gangetic Plain, but they 
are by no means a usual characteristic of 
the cold-weather season, and are seldom 
widespread or severe. 

The rainfall of the cold-weather season, 
though scanty, plays an important part in 
the cultivation of wheat and other cold- 
weather crops. A little rain falls in Octo- 
ber, after the withdrawal of the monsoon, 
and makes a useful contribution of mois- 
ture to the soil at sowing-time. November 
and December are not rainless, but the 
real period of winter rains begins only to- 
ward the end of December and persists dur- 
ing January and February. These winter 
rains are entirely restricted to the Indus 
and Ganges basins and the north and 
northeast of the peninsular plateau. They 
vary in amount from five inches or so 
within the mountains to an inch or half an 
inch to the south. Rather curiously, they 
are somewhat less in the transition belt of 
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land between the Ganges plains and the 
plateau country than they are to the north 
or south. 

After February the winter rains cease 
and the temperature rises. The risk of rain 
from sudden local storms continues into 
April and May, but the average precipita- 
tion of these months is small. Finally the 
heats of April and May return, and the 
Indian countryside again awaits the com- 
ing of the monsoon rains and the pee De 
of a new agricultural year. 


River FLoops 


A factor of great importance for the agri- 
culture of the alluvial plain is the yearly 
rise and fall of the rivers. Each river has 
its own peculiar rhythm of rise and fall, 
according to the nature and extent of its 
gathering-ground, but certain important 
characteristics imposed by the march of 
the seasons are common to all. The rivers 
are at their lowest in the cold-weather sea- 
son; many are then merely narrow trickles 
of water. During the rainy season they 
become rapid, rushing torrents, filling the 
river beds from bank to bank and even 
overflowing the adjacent low-lying land. 

The cause of the summer floods is to be 
found in the precipitation of the Himala- 
yas. During the cold-weather season there 
occur the heaviest rainfalls and snowfalls 
in the mountains, which may cause a first 
rise of river levels in March or April. As 
the season advances, the mountain snows 
begin to melt and to send down further 
additions of water to the rivers of the plain. 
Finally, from the beginning of July, melting 
snows and monsoon rains combine to send 
immense volumes of water from the moun- 
tains and foothills to the plains below. 
With the end of the monsoon season and 
the fall of temperature which follows, the 
discharge from the mountains rapidly 
shrinks. The shorter the head of the river 
in the mountains, the briefer and quicker 
the rise and flood and fall. The Indus and 
the Jhelum, with lengthy mountain courses, 
rise evenly for several months and fall in 
like manner. Other rivers, such as the 
Sutlej, attain a higher maximum flood for 
a shorter time. The importance of these 
floods to the cultivator will be indicated 
when the topic of irrigation is discussed. 
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SEASONS AND CROPS 


The rainfall of the summer monsoon is 
the mainstay of Indian agriculture. Dur- 
ing the period of the rains, warmth and 
humidity are high. It is therefore possible 
to plant crops of tropical character at the 
coming of the rains, since they will make 
their growth during the rainy season and 
ripen toward or shortly after its close. Other 
crops, which require a more temperate 
climate and cannot survive the heat and 
moisture of the rainy season, can be grown 
in the season of cooler, drier weather that 
follows the withdrawal of the monsoon. 
The moisture requirement of these cold- 
weather crops is supplied in some part 
by the winter rains which fall during the 
period of their growth, but in considerable 
part from stores of moisture accumulated 
in the soil, before sowing, by persistent 
working of the soil during the period of 
the rains. The only barren season of the 
Indian year is to be found in the fierce, dry 
heat of April, May, and June, whose with- 
ering influence few crops can withstand. 

Crops grown during the monsoon rains 
are commonly called kharif (autumn) 
crops, because they are grown for the 
fasl-i-kharif (autumn harvest), which lasts 
from September to the end of the year. 
These crops require high warmth and 
abundant moisture for their growth, and 
cannot withstand exposure to cold. The 
principal examples are rice, maize, most of 
the millets, the cow-pea and a few other 
pulses, sesame (which may also be a cold- 
weather crop), cotton, jute, and indigo. 
Sugar-cane is not included in this list be- 
cause, though it grows through the rainy 
season, it is planted at the beginning of the 
year and reaped toward the end. 

Crops grown during the cold-weather 
season are commonly termed rabi (spring) 
crops, because they are grown for the fasl- 
i-rabi (spring harvest), in the months of 
February—April or even May. Several of 
the crops thus grown in the Indian cold- 
weather season are summer crops in more 
temperate lands; the principal crops of 
this kind are wheat, barley, and linseed. 
Other rabi crops, such as gram, other leg- 
umes, and various oil-seeds, are more nar- 
rowly confined to India. 
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Rotations of diverse kinds, both simple 
and elaborate, are practiced by Indian cul- 
tivators. Some of these resemble the rota- 
tions followed in temperate lands, while 
others are complicated by the employment 
of two growing seasons and the not infre- 
quent practice of growing mixed crops.’ 
Over a large part of India, land and cli- 
mate permit a typical two-year rotation, of 
a kharif crop in one twelvemonth, followed 
by a fallow from six to nine months long, 
and a rabi crop in the next twelvemonth, 
followed by a fallow of three months or so 
before the next kharif crop is sown. But 
there are many circumstances to prevent 
this rotation from being followed as a mat- 
ter of course. In Sind, for example, there 
is little or no rainfall, and most of the crops 
are kharif crops, grown under irrigation 
from the summer flood-waters of the Indus; 
in the Punjab, a small monsoon rainfall 
and good winter rains combine to favor 
rabi crops; in the United Provinces again, 
low-lying lands may be too wet for kharif 
crops during the rainy season, and high 
lands too dry for rabi crops during the 
cold-weather season. In one form or an- 
other, most of the land is ek-fasli (one- 
harvest) land, on which only one crop, 
kharif or rabi, is grown in the twelvemonth. 
There is comparatively little do-fasli (two- 
harvest) land, on which a rabi crop is sown 
as soon as the kharif crop has been har- 
vested; and on such land, the rabi will 
usually be only a leguminous catch-crop. 
If any better rabi crop is attempted, its 
yield without the aid of manure will cer- 
tainly be low. The importance of legumi- 
nous crops in maintaining the fertility of 
the soil is thoroughly understood, and the 
practice of growing these crops is general 
except on the irrigated lands of the Punjab, 
where the same need is perhaps supplied 
by a luxuriant natural growth of legumi- 
nous weeds. 

The practice of growing mixed grains is 
common, and is often highly advantageous. 
In some cases, two food grains such as 
wheat and barley, or wheat and gram, are 
grown together because they will in the 

‘A detailed account in the Proceedings of the Board 
of Agriculture of India, 1906 (Calcutta, 1906), is 


summarized in A. and G. L. C. Howard, Wheat in 
India (Caleutta, 1910), pp. 30-33. 
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end be eaten as a mixture. In other cases, 
the mixed crops are of different character, 
thriving under different conditions and 
ripening at different times, to insure a bet- 
ter chance of satisfactory return under pos- 
sibly adverse conditions. But perhaps the 
most common practice is the addition of a 
leguminous crop to the major crop, of 
whatever kind, to enrich the soil with ni- 
trogen and organic matter. Other possible 
types of mixing may also bring other ad- 
vantages, such as, for example, the mixing 
of deep- and shallow-rooting plants, to 
draw their moisture from different levels 
of the soil. 


METHODS OF CULTIVATION 


“The present condition of Indian agricul- 
ture is the heritage of experience handed 
down from time immemorial by a people 
little affected by the many changes in the 
government of the country. The present 
agricultural practices of India,” according 
to competent observers, “are worthy of re- 
spect, however strange and primitive they 
appear to western ideas.”! The brief gen- 
eral description here given applies to areas 
which do not rely predominantly upon irri- 
gation; of these, and of wheat growing in 
particular, more will be said below. 

To a considerable degree, the methods of 

cultivation are dictated by climatic consid- 
erations. The first plowings for kharif crops 
may be made during the dry hot weather 
that precedes the rains. This work brings 
the ground into good condition to absorb 
the first rains that fall, and is therefore 
particularly valuable on heavy soils, but 
the extent to which it can be done is often 
limited by the hardness of the soil, the con- 
dition of the plow-bullocks during the hot 
weather, and the need for the labor of men 
and animals in completing the harvest of 
the cold-weather crops. Where the soil has 
not been worked beforehand, the first plow- 
ings are made as soon as the first rains 
have softened the ground, and sowings fol- 


1A, and G. L. C. Howard, Wheat in India (Calcutta, 
1910), p. 7. 

2 See also below, pp. 341, 348-49. On account of the 
practice of cross-plowing, Indian fields, however small 
they may be, are usually square, or approach the 
square in shape; and field-systems of long, narrow 
strips are comparatively uncommon. 
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low quickly after. The kharif harvests con- 
tinue from September to December, accord- 
ing to the nature of the crop. After each 
crop has been cut its stubble serves for 
some time as grazing for the village cattle. 

Much of the moisture which rabi crops 
require for their growth must be accumu- 
lated in the soil by repeated plowings dur- 
ing the monsoon rains. The first of these 
plowings may be given before the coming 
of the rains, or just after; but in general the 
cultivators’ efforts at this time are fully 
directed to plowings and sowings for the 
kharif crops, so that as a rule they do not 
undertake the work of preparing the soil 
for rabi crops in earnest until the months 
of August and September. The usual type 
of Indian peasant’s plow is a poor and 
ineffective implement which merely cuts a 
shallow groove and breaks up a little earth 
as it is drawn through the soil, so that a 
series of plowings and cross-plowings Is re- 
quired to prepare a proper seed-bed.? The 
number of plowings depends partly on the 
crop, a greater number being given to the 
more valuable crops, such as wheat. The 
first effect of the plowings is the prevention 
of capillary ascent of soil moisture to the 
surface and consequent heavy loss by evap- 
oration. The aérification of the surface soil 
which results from plowing is also of value, 
not only for its ulterior benefits in assisting 
the growth of the crops, but also because it 
encourages the processes of bacterial nitri- 
fication, which proceed rapidly in the warm 
moist soil during the rainy season. 

The work of plowing is performed dur- 
ing the spells of fine weather between the 
recurrent storms of rain; for good results 
in the soil, a regular alternation of fine and 
wet weather is essential. A long spell of 
dry weather, on the one hand, bakes the 
ground too hard for the plow and its bul- 
locks, and leads to evaporation losses; 
while on the other hand, prolonged rains 
soften the ground so much that it cannot be 
properly crumbled by the plow. But if the 
sequence of weather is normally favorable, 
the results of working will be a finely di- 
vided upper layer of soil, well stored with 
moisture and nitrogen, and in good condi- 
tion for the sowing of a rabi crop. 

It is impracticable to sow rabi crops be- 
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fore the end of the monsoon rains, because 
the soil is so warm and moist that the seed 
is likely to decay in the ground. It also runs 
the risk of attack by insect enemies. The 
end of the rains brings a sudden change of 
season and the soil rapidly dries and cools. 
Sowings must then be made quickly, be- 
cause the heavy black soils of peninsular 
India dry and bake until they soon become 
too hard for seeding, and the light alluvial 
soils of the plains may lose a good deal of 
their moisture. The autumn or “sowing” 
rains help to replenish this stock and to 
keep the seed-bed sufficiently moist. Defi- 
ciency of these rains impedes sowings, and 
so also does excess, with the further draw- 
back of reducing germination. The cooling 


of the soil may also turn to a disadvantage, . 


as, for example, in Bihar, where the soil 
temperature may fall so rapidly that wheat 
must be sown within ten days or so of the 
end of the rains, under penalty of poor 
germination and a low yield for later sow- 
ings. Nevertheless, in spite of these unfa- 
vorable influences, which perhaps tell most 
severely against the more valuable crops, 
the cultivators continue rabi sowings, with 
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the help of occasional rains, through the 
months of October and November, and 
even up to the end of the year. 

The progress of the rabi crops is largely 
influenced by the “winter rains” of Decem- 
ber, January, and February, which usually 
provide a couple of inches of rainfall, more 
or less, to meet the transpiration require- 
ments of the growing crops. These rains 
fall more abundantly on the Punjab and 
the northern United Provinces on the one 
hand, and the plateau country of the Cen- 
tral Provinces on the other, than on the 
southern districts of the Ganges Valley, 
which lie between. For this reason per- 
haps, agriculture and wheat growing are 
not so well developed in this intermediate 
belt of land as they are in the territories be- 
yond the divide. The growth of the rabi 
crops is brought to an end by a gradual rise 
of air temperatures from February onward, 
and if the crop is not well advanced by this 
time it may be withered and killed without 
bearing fruit. The power of rapid growth 
from seed time to harvest is therefore a de- 
sirable and important quality in Indian 
rabi crops, even at the cost of low yields. 


II. IRRIGATION 


The limitations and vagaries of the rain- 
fall are so serious that agriculture in al- 
most every part of India can find some 
advantage in the command of water from 
some more dependable source of supply. 
West and northwest, in Sind, Rajputana, 
and the southern Punjab, the rainfall is 
normally so small that cultivation can be 
maintained only where some form of irri- 
gation has been established. Elsewhere, 
over practically the whole of India, the 
rainfall is sufficient to maintain cultivation, 
but is largely concentrated into the single 
season of the summer monsoon and is liable 
to dangerous failure in occasional years. 
In all such regions, any practicable form 
of irrigation can render service, by supply- 
ing water during the dry seasons of the 
year and by making up deficiencies in 
years of drought, thereby increasing and 
stabilizing crop yields. 

For centuries past, irrigation has been 
employed in India over large areas. At na- 
tive hands its development has for the most 


part taken the form of a wide use of small- 
scale methods, within the scope of single 
cultivators or of villages and other small 
districts. During the last hundred years or 
so, there has been added a vast further 
extension and advance through the intro- 
duction of western engineering, organiza- 
tion, and leadership. Old works have been 
reconstructed and enlarged, old methods 
have been improved, and new works, rank- 
ing among the largest in the world, have 
brought under control immense resources 
which previously ran to waste. Following 
the completion of these engineering tasks, 
there have arisen the more intricate prob- 
lems of securing an economical and effec- 
tive use of the water supply on lands 
already under cultivation, and of promot- 
ing settlement and agriculture on lands 
that were previously uncultivated waste. 


NATIVE MetTHops or IRRIGATION 


Indian irrigation by native methods is 
mainly a multitude of small enterprises, 
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exploiting only what resources can be de- 
veloped by crude and often toilsome ways 
and means, to the neglect of other valuable 
resources, the use of which would require 
a large and intensive employment of capi- 
tal and engineering skill. Of all resources, 
the most amenable to native use are the 
immense stores of underground water in 
the alluvium of the Indo-Gangetic Plain 
and in the fissured rocks of the peninsula, 
and the heavy rainfall and surface run-off 
of the summer monsoon. The compara- 
tively small flow of rivers during the drier 
seasons of the year is a much less accessible 
supply, mastery of which constitutes the 
most notable advance in irrigation that 
British engineers have accomplished. 

The stores of underground water are 
drawn upon by native irrigation wells of 
three types—fissure wells in rock, and 
spring wells and percolation wells in al- 
luvium. The fissure well is sunk deep into 
rock in the hope of striking a water-bearing 
fissure; it is the characteristic type of the 
peninsula, but is of little importance in the 
wheat-growing regions. Percolation wells 
and spring wells, on the other hand, are the 
characteristic types of the Indo-Gangetic 
alluvium, where they are to be found in 
large numbers, and principally in the great 
wheat-growing regions of the United Prov- 

inces and the Punjab. The percolation 
' well is simply an open shaft sunk down to 
a layer of water-bearing sand, through 
which the water penetrates into the well- 
bottom. In the spring well an open shaft 
is excavated until an impenetrable layer of 
clay or khankar is reached, through which 
a narrow bore-hole is sunk to reach a 
water-bearing sand. The first uprush of 
water carries sand with it, until a cavity 
has formed in the sand below the hole. 
Into this cavity the water percolates, and 
thence it rises into the bottom of the well, 
as if from a spring. The terms “spring” 
(mota) and “cavity” are therefore indif- 
ferently applied to this type of well. The 
spring well possesses important advantages 
over the percolation well, because it yields 
a larger flow of water, and its foundations 
are not so easily destroyed by over-rapid 
working. In Sind and the United Provinces, 
where the firmer alluvium has been de- 
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posited, impermeable layers of clay are 
frequently to be found, and the spring well 
is much the more usual type. In the Pun- 
jab, where the alluvial deposits are of much 
coarser texture, clay is seldom to be met 
with, and the cultivators are restricted to 
the use of percolation wells. 

Wells in the alluvium are further classed 
as pakka (permanent) or kachcha (tempo- 
rary). Permanent wells are built with a 
strong lining of brick, to last for a number 
of years, and are usually sunk by profes- 
sional well-makers. Temporary wells are 
merely shallow holes in the ground, per- 
haps with a rough lining of brushwork, 
whose sides will collapse after a year or 
two. Pakka wells predominate in the Pun- 
jab, where a well must be sunk to a consid- 
erable depth to reach water-bearing strata 
and the coarse strata through which it 
passes compel the use of support for the 
sides. In the United Provinces, where the 
surface deposits are finer and firmer and 
water-bearing strata lie nearer the surface, 
kachcha wells are more common. Large 
numbers of such temporary wells are rap- 
idly dug by the cultivators themselves in 
times of severe drought, when rains have 
failed and rivers, canals, and other supplies 
are running low. Both permanent and tem- 
porary wells draw water from a more re- 
liable source of supply than any other mode 
of irrigation, but even they may fail if they 
are overworked in times of drought and the 
level of underground water falls too low. 

The heavy rainfall and river floods of the 
summer monsoon are employed for irriga- 
tion in several ways. In the peninsula the 
relief of the land gives many opportuni- 
ties to throw dams across streams and val- 
leys in order to impound the run-off of the 
rainy season in reservoirs or “tanks.” On 
the level Indo-Gangetic Plain, there are no 
opportunities for storage, except in the 
United Provinces, where there exist nu- 
merous small depressions, called jhils, the 
remnants of old stream-beds. Water is col- 
lected in these jhils during the rainy season, 
to be used later on the rabi crops. In an- 
other, less common, method of irrigation, 
the rainfall is impounded on the uppermost 
of a series of fields and is drawn off at will 
to irrigate fields at lower levels. 
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The largest works of native construction 
are the “inundation” canals, which draw 
off river flood-waters in the summer sea- 
son. Such canals are simple cuts, usually 
with beds above the low-water level of the 
river from which they draw; they grad- 
ually fill with water as the river rises in 
summer flood, and empty again as it falls. 
In general they are not of great length and 
irrigate only the lower lands of the river 
valleys, thus differing from the newer and 
larger “perennial” canals constructed by 
British engineers. Many inundation canals 
irrigate tracts of considerable size and have 
been taken over for improvements and ad- 
ministration by a governmental authority. 
Inundation canals are principally to be 
found in Sind and the Punjab, because the 
winter rains and melting snows of the 
northwestern Himalayas cause floods par- 
ticularly high and prolonged in the Indus 
and some of its tributaries. The province 
of Sind receives so little rain that its agri- 
culture is utterly dependent on its inunda- 
tion supplies of water. Most of its crops are 
therefore grown during the flood-season, 
but some of the water is run onto land 
which will later be sown to wheat and 
other cold-weather crops. 

Many simple but effective devices are 
used to raise water, where necessary, to the 
level of the fields. For short lifts, from 
either wells or surface water-courses, aman 
may work a bucket which hangs from the 
longer arm of a pivoted counterweighted 
pole, but for lifts of more than 15 feet or 
so, bullocks are usually employed. The 
most common device, which is to be found 
all over India except in some parts of the 
Punjab, is the mot, a large leather bag, 
holding from 30 to 40 gallons of water and 
raised by a pair of bullocks walking down 
a ramp away from the well. The sandy 
bottoms of the percolation wells of the Pun- 
jab are not so well able to withstand the 
sudden flows of water caused by the large 
drafts of the mot; hence such wells are 
usually worked by the Persian wheel, 
whose draft is small and continuous. This 
consists of an endless chain of pots which 
passes over a wheel at the top of the well 
and is driven through rough wooden gear- 
ing by bullock power. When bullocks are 
used, the lift of water may be as much as 
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60 feet, but for the most part lifts of 40 feet, 
either by mot or Persian wheel, are seldom 
exceeded. 


Pusic IRRIGATION WorRKS 


More than a century of British rule in 
India has given British engineers oppor- 
tunities to use their skill for the benefit of 
Indian agriculture in the construction of 
immense irrigation works. By far the most 
important result of their efforts, as a whole 
and in relation to wheat growing, has been 
the construction of a number of great 
canal-systems, which comprise some of the 
largest artificial water-courses and _ irri- 
gated tracts in the world. The mere mag- 
nitude of the distributive components of 
these undertakings commands respect; yet 
perhaps there is more to be admired in the 
great head-works which control the most 
powerful rivers of India and make possible 
the diversion of their waters for irrigation, 
not in the flood-season only, but through 
the whole course of the year. The immense 
increase in the returns of agriculture from 
the use of these new resources of water is 
the economic reward for the conquest of 
these great rivers by engineering skill. 

From the fact that these modern canals 
are constructed and employed to deliver 
water to the cultivators during both crop- 
seasons of the year, they are called “per- 
ennial” canals, as distinguished from the 
“inundation” canals, whose supplies of 
water to cultivators are restricted to the 
summer season of river floods. The general 
character of the construction of all the 
perennial canal-systems is very much the 
same. A movable weir is constructed across 
the river just below the intake of the canal; 
the intake itself is protected with sluice- 
gates; and the union of weir and intake into 
a single structure constitutes the head- 
works of the canal. The canal flows away 
from the river at an angle for a consider- 
able distance on the easiest possible grade, 
until at length it has left the river valley 
and is flowing on high ground. When it has 
thus gained command of a territory, and 
not before, it throws off branches, which 
in turn throw off the distributaries from 
which the village water-courses are fed. 
Throughout this distributive system, regu- 
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lative sluices and escapes are constructed 
to control and direct the flow of water as 
required. In thus irrigating uplands, the 
perennial canal further differs from the 
inundation canal, which usually confines 
its irrigation to low valley-lands near the 
point of intake. 

The mode of operation of the perennial 
canal varies according to the season of the 
year. During the summer season, the river 
rises high in flood and attains a flow far 
greater than the capacity of the irrigation 
canal which draws from it. The weir is 
then lowered or removed to permit free 
passage of the flood, and the sluices of the 
intake are brought into use to regulate the 
flow of water into the canal and to prevent 
the intrusion of silt. At this time of the 
year, the canal attains its fullest flow at a 
level which will carry water to all parts of 
the system at the same time. During the 
cold-weather season, the case is entirely 
altered; the river then falls to a low natural 
level and a tiny flow, and the flow of water 
in the canal falls, through necessity or de- 
sign, to one-half of its summer maximum 
or less. To maintain the level of water 
required for distribution to all parts of the 
system, it is necessary to raise the weir, 
impound the water above the head-works, 
and restrict the number of open branches 
in the distributive system, so that outgoings 
shall not too greatly exceed incomings. A 
system of rotations is therefore followed 
at this time, by which each branch canal 
is alternately opened and closed for brief 
periods whose length depends on the flow 
of water at that time in the main canal. 

Within the last ten years or so, several 
of the largest canal-systems of the Punjab 
have been linked together in a way that 
makes them now, as it were, parts of a 
larger whole. The works that accomplished 
this integration are known as the Triple 
Canals System, an engineering triumph of 
the first magnitude, both in itself and for its 
consequences. The underlying principle of 
their construction is the diversion of the 
comparatively large winter flow of the 
River Jhelum as an aid to the scantier win- 
ter flows of the Chenab, the Ravi, and the 
Sutlej, to its east. High up the Jhelum, a 
canal takes off from the left bank and flows 
along many miles of hill slopes and across 
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the Jhech Doab,’ on which it irrigates about 
345,000 acres of land; but this is merely in- 
cidental, for the bulk of its flow, which 
reaches a maximum of about 8,500 cusecs,? 
is discharged into the Chenab on the right 
bank, and withdrawn a few miles farther 
down on the left bank, to supply the Lower 
Chenab System, an older system of over 
two million acres. This transfer from the 
Jhelum for the benefit of the Lower Chenab 
System permits the withdrawal of an equiv- 
alent amount of water at a point farther up 
the Chenab, to irrigate the Rechna and Bari 
Doabs. The canal which takes in this water 
is the largest perennial irrigation canal in 
the world, with a full flow of 11,700 cusecs. 
It irrigates the Upper Chenab System, an 
area of 600,000 acres in the Rechna Doab, 
and, by an immense level crossing of the 
Ravi, it sends on nearly 7,000 cusecs at full 
flow to irrigate a million acres in the Lower 
Bari Doab, the third component of the 
Triple Canals System. The original plan 
for the irrigation of this doab contemplated 
a diversion of water from the Sutlej on its 
right bank, in such large quantities that all 
opportunity for the development of irriga- 
tion on the left bank of the Sutlej would 
have been permanently destroyed. The 
Triple Canals project, by drawing in effect 
on the Jhelum for the irrigation of the Bari 
Doab, left the waters of the Sutlej to be used 
for a large-scale development of irrigation 
on its left bank. This prospective develop- 
ment is now in course of realization, 
through the construction of a series of large 
perennial canal systems of new and inter- 
esting design. 


FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF IRRIGATION 


The government irrigation works are of- 
ficially classified as productive, protective, 
and minor works. Productive works are 
those which have been constructed with the 


* Do-ab—land lying between two (do) waters (ab). 
The names of the doabs of the Punjab are com- 
pounded of the names of the bounding rivers. The 
Jhelum-Chenab Doab thus becomes the Jhech Doab, 
and the Chenab-Ravi, the Rechna Doab. At one time 
the Beas, which is now tributary to the Sutlej, held 
its own course between the Ravi and the Sutlej almost 
to their confluence. From the recollection of this, the 
doab on the left bank of the Ravi retains the name of 
the Bari Doab. 

7A flow of water of 
termed a cusec. 


one cubic foot a second is 
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expectation that they will fully pay their 
way. By and large, the productive works 
have financially justified their construction. 
Up to 1921 it was calculated that they had 
yielded, above operating expenses, an an- 
nual average return of 93 per cent on the 
investment. Fifteen of these, however, had 
failed to be remunerative, yielding less than 
2 per cent on the investment of 1,026 lakhs 
of rupees, while the profitable works were 
said to yield about 11 per cent on a capital 
outlay of 4,864 lakhs.! The protective works, 
on the other hand, have been constructed 
without expectation of being directly re- 
munerative, but primarily to protect espe- 
cially precarious areas against famine. 
Some 1,173 lakhs had been expended on 
these works up to 1921; they yield less than 
1 per cent on the cost, and are financed 
largely from current revenues, usually from 
the annual appropriation for famine relief 
and insurance. The minor works consist 
chiefly of native works of several varieties 
which the government has taken over, im- 
proved, and maintained. Altogether these 
serve nearly a third of the area irrigated 
by government works. These yield from 
4 to 6 per cent on their cost.2, Taken as a 
whole, the government irrigation works of 
all three classes yield a satisfactory return 
of 7 to 8 per cent on the investment (which 
includes works not yet in operation), in 
addition to increasing crop yields, extend- 
ing the agricultural area, increasing land 
values, and protecting large areas from 
scarcity or famine. 

In most provinces except Madras, Sind, 
and parts of Bombay, the distribution of 
the water and the assessment of the reve- 
nue are handled by engineers of the Public 
Works Department, with satisfactory re- 
sults. The terms on which irrigation water 
are supplied are well described in the fol- 
lowing excerpts from the Triennial Review 
of Irrigation in India, 1918-1921; 


The charges for water are levied in different 
ways in the various provinces. In some, notably 


‘A lakh = 100,000 rupees. This is the equivalent, 
at pre-war parity (1s. 4d. to the rupee), of $32,443.33, 
and at the present parity (1s. 6d.), of $36,498.75. 

* Inclusive of navigation canals, or 8 to 9 per cent 
for irrigation canals alone. 

* See Appendix Table VII. 

“See Table 3) p. 345, 
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in Sind, the ordinary land revenue assessment 
includes also the charge for water. .... In 
others, as in parts of Madras and Bombay, dif- 
ferent rates of land revenue are assessed accord- 
ing to whether the land is irrigated or not, and 
the assessment upon irrigated land includes also 
the charge for water..... Over the greater part 
of India water is paid for separately, the area 
actually irrigated is measured, and a rate is 
charged per acre according to the crop grown. 

The rates charged vary considerably with the 
crop grown, and are different in each province 
and often upon the several canals in a single 
DLOVINGCe. en: Practically speaking, Government 
guarantees sufficient water for the crop and gives 
it as available. If the crop fails to mature, or if 
its yield is much below normal, either the whole 
or part of the irrigation assessment is remitted. 

Various other methods of assessment have been 
tried, such as by renting outlets for an annual 
sum, or by charging according to the volume of 
the water used, but these have never been suc- 
cessful. The cultivator ....has no confidence in 
a system under which his liability for water rate 
is independent of the area and quality of his 
crop. 

A somewhat different system, the long lease 
system, is in force in parts of Bengal and the 
Central Provinces, under which the cultivators 
pay a small rate for a term of years whether they 
take water or not. In these provinces, where the 
normal rainfall is fairly high, it is always a ques- 
tion whether irrigation will be necessary at all, 
and if the cultivators have to pay the full rate, 
they are apt to hold off until water becomes ab- 
solutely essential, and the sudden and universal 
demand then usually exceeds the supply. By pay- 
ing a reduced rate every year for a term of years 
they become entitled to water when required; 
consequently there is no temptation to wait till 
the last possible moment, and the demand is 
much more evenly distributed throughout the 
season. 

Taken as a whole, irrigation is offered on ex- 
tremely easy terms, and the water rates represent 
only a very small proportion of the extra profit 
which the cultivator secures owing to the water 
he receives. 


EXTENT AND DISTRIBUTION OF IRRIGATED AREA 


According to the official statistics, the ir- 
rigated area in British India and the Na- 
tive States is now usually some 56 or 57 
million acres. This represents about 20 
per cent of the net area sown to crops as 
shown by professional survey.‘ In the past 
thirty years, as shown by Chart 7, the irri- 
gated area has increased by about 26 million 
acres, the most notable increase occur- 
ring in 1906-9. The data are presumably 
somewhat incomplete, especially for areas 
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irrigated by native methods, and the in- 
crease shown by these figures may be due 
in part to increased comprehensiveness of 
the data. Variations from year to year are 
caused not only by the gradual extension 
of irrigation facilities, but also by the fact 
that these are made use of in varying de- 
grees in different years according to the 
season. 


CHART 7.—AREA IRRIGATED IN INDIA, 1895-96 To 
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* See Appendix Table VII. 


The distribution of the irrigated area ac- 
cording to the type of irrigation, for British 
India as a whole and for several of the 
- leading provinces, is shown in Appendix 
Table VIII for three recent years. Taking 
the average for the three years, the per- 
centages of the total area irrigated from 
each source were as follows: 


British Native 
Source India States Total 
Government canals.... 43.5 29.9 41.4 
Private canals ........ 6.4 10.5 7.0 
BRAINS Geen crore ere 14.2 15.2 14.3 
NVC SB tr cua teen piste eos 24.4 24.0 24.4 
Ofherssources ss ook alas 20.4 12.9 


In the Punjab, where the largest use is 
made of irrigation, and in Bombay, gov- 
ernment canals strongly predominate, but 
wells are also extensively used in the Pun- 
jab. In the United Provinces the relative 
importance of these two sources is reversed. 
Tanks are relatively important in the Cen- 
tral Provinces and Berar, Bihar and Orissa, 
Bengal, and Madras. Miscellaneous sources 
are of considerable importance in the 
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United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, and 
Bengal. Broadly speaking, about half the 
irrigated acreage is supplied from govern- 
ment and private canal systems, and the 
other half from tanks, wells, and other 
sources of simpler construction. 

As arule, about one-fifth of the irrigated 
area is devoted to wheat. As shown by 
Chart 8, the wheat area irrigated now 


Cuart 8.—WHEAT ACREAGE AND WHEAT AREA IRRI- 
GATED IN INpIA, 1895-96 To 1925-26* 
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* See Appendix Tables I and VII. 


usually exceeds 10 million acres, and con- 
stitutes in most years over a third of the 
total wheat acreage. In no other country 
is so large a proportion of the wheat crop 
produced with the aid of irrigation. 

The data in Table 2 (p. 334) show in a gen- 
eral way the present importance of irriga- 
tion in the agriculture of the various wheat 
areas, and in wheat growing in particular. 
In the Punjab, it will appear, about half the 
net area sown to crops, and well over half 
the wheat acreage, is irrigated. Indeed, 
about half of the wheat area irrigated is in 
the Punjab alone. In Sind the proportions 
are higher still. In the United Provinces, 
where a much smaller fraction of the cul- 
tivated area is irrigated, nearly half of the 
wheat is grown on irrigated land. Irriga- 
tion is important, though relatively less 
important, for wheat growing in the North- 
West Frontier Province, Bihar and Orissa, 
and the Rajputana States, but is of com- 
paratively minor importance in the other 
wheat regions. The annual statistics since 
1901-2, given for six of the wheat-growing 
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regions in Appendix Table IX, are of inter- 
est in showing how the expansion of wheat 


TABLE 2.—EXTENT OF IRRIGATION IN PRINCIPAL 
WHEAT-GROWING REGIONS, ANNUAL AVERAGE, 
1921-22 ro 1923-24* 


(Thousand acres) 


Net Area Wheat Wheat 
Region area irri- area area ir- 
sown gated sown rigated 
North-West Frontier 
IPPON scoeuowes 2,385 935) 1,039 350 
Runjabeerer eee 26,400 | 13,291) 9,360) 4,986 
United Provinces... .| 35,692) 9,245| 7,059} 3,141 
Bihar and Orissa... .| 25,232) 5,421| 1,209 303 
Bengalive st cect: 23,383 | 1,653 128 20 
Central Provinces and 
IBGLaATER rain re: 24,069| 1,098} 2,911 55 
Central Indian States.| 3,975 88) 1,043 42 
Rajputana States..... 6,582 846 727 224 
Bombay (including 
SUG) erence ete hors 30,834} 4,019} 1,841 498 


* Data from Agricultural Statistics of India, 1923-24. For 
more detailed data, see Appendix Table IX. 
acreage, especially in the Punjab, has 
paralleled the extension of irrigation. 


METHODS OF IRRIGATING 


Irrigation plays its part in agriculture as 
an addition to rainfall, and also, in times 
and places, as a substitute. In the Punjab, 
it has turned wide stretches of waste land 
into the most prosperous agricultural re- 
gions of India. In years when rainfall fails, 
it protects against the clutch of famine. On 
lands already under cultivation, where in- 
deed it has been most widely applied, it 
brings about higher yields and the grow- 
ing of more valuable crops. 

All over India, the mode of applying irri- 
gation water to the soil is very much the 
same. The fields are divided by low banks 
into kiaris (compartments), and these are 
flooded in turn. The only difference of 
practice is to be found in the smaller size 
of kiaris constructed where the source of 
irrigation is a well, or some other such 
arduous supply. 

When the water is supplied from peren- 
nial canals, the fields intended for wheat 
and other rabi crops are watered by a series 
of short floodings. The first flooding is 
given to the bare ground and is followed 
promptly by plowing and sowing; two, 
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three, or more brief floodings are given at 
intervals, even up to a late stage in the 
growth of the crop. 

Irrigation from wells is given more 
sparingly, because a well makes heavy de- 
mands on human labor and bullock power, 
and can irrigate only a few acres at best. 
In the United Provinces, where well irriga- 
tion is most largely practiced, the summer 
rains usually provide a sufficient store of 
water in the seed-bed to carry the rabi 
crops through the earlier stages of their 
growth, and the water from wells is drawn 
upon at need to supplement the relatively 
scanty rainfall of the cold-weather season. 

On inundation systems, supplies of canal 
water are available for only a compara- 
tively short time, and an entirely different 
practice must be followed. The fields in- 
tended for rabi crops receive a single pro- 
longed flooding, in which the water stays 
on the ground for several weeks and thor- 
oughly saturates the soil; after the water 
has subsided, the fields are plowed and 
sown. Inundation canal systems are mainly 
to be found in Sind and the southern Pun- 
jab, where there is little or no rainfall, 
winter or summer. Near the rivers and 
canal-beds, where the ground-water level 
is sufficiently near the surface, the rabi 
crops during their later growth are irri- 
gated from wells; but where wells are im- 
practicable, they are left to do the best they 
can with the water accumulated in the soil 
before sowing. 


IRRIGATION PROBLEMS 


To secure a proper economy and effi- 
ciency in the use of irrigation water is a 
matter that raises many serious and far- 
reaching problems. Concerning the econ- 
omy of water obtained by native methods, 
but little information is available. The 
cultivators themselves, either singly or in 
groups, possess entire control and act in the 
light of their own traditional knowledge. 
Only to the practices of well-irrigation 
does any scientific attention appear to 
have been paid. It has been noted for 
this mode of irrigation that, though the 
limited supplies from individual wells 
would appear to favor a most careful 
economy and extensive distribution of 
water, the cultivators themselves prefer to 
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make heavy irrigations on restricted areas. 
As a possible scientific explanation of this 
preference it has been conjectured that, 
since well water is usually somewhat saline, 
the cultivators run much more water than 
the crops alone require in order that the 
excess may drain away to the subsoil; this 
would retain the saline water in solution 
and thus prevent the formation of a harm- 
ful saline deposit near the surface of the 
soil... On corresponding preferences under 
other native methods of irrigation, the ob- 
servations, if made, do not appear to have 
been recorded. 

Much more serious consideration has 
been given to the use of irrigation water 
from the big perennial canal-systems, 
which are owned and operated by the gov- 
ernment, in trust as it were for the culti- 
vators. The illiteracy of the cultivators and 
the unreliability of the minor native offi- 
cials have made it impossible to charge for 
water by volume, and, as we have seen, one 
or another system of assessments is em- 
ployed instead. The cultivators therefore 
have no inducement to save water, and all 
major economies must be achieved by the 
canal administration itself, through its 
control of the canal rotations. 
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Over a period of years, the problems of 
economy assume a more complex form. 
River water is less saline than well water; 
yet an over-economy in its use involves the 
same risk that a saline deposit will form 
in the upper layers of the soil and prevent 
successful cropping.’ On the other hand, if 
the water is used too lavishly, the soil be- 
comes water-logged, and stagnant surface 
water permits the spread of malaria. Fur- 
thermore, chemical reactions between soil 
gases and soil moisture may cause the for- 
mation of alkali in the upper layers of the 
soil. “The terrible spectre of alkali,” says 
Sir John Russell, the eminent agricultural 
authority, “looms ahead of every irrigation 
project; it may be kept under control for a 
longer or shorter time or it may completely 
wreck the scheme.”® Alkali and salinity, 
though due to opposite causes, are equally 
destructive of fertility, and land which suf- 
fers from either trouble may be reclaimable 
only at heavy cost. Engineers are now 
fighting the direct evils of water-logging by 
the introduction of drainage systems. Time 
alone will show whether they can also 
achieve success in the struggle to preserve 
their territories from the disastrous inva- 
sions of alkali. 


Ill. THE AGRICULTURAL POPULATION 


Before turning our attention specifically 
to wheat production, we must give some 
consideration to the Indian people, and the 
agricultural classes in particular. 

India is a predominantly agricultural 
country with an exceedingly dense popula- 
tion. With an area 60 per cent of that of 
the United States and a much larger pro- 
portion of the people engaged in agricul- 
ture, the population is nearly three times 


+B. H. Wilsdon, “Studies in Soil Moisture, Part I,” 
Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture in India 
(Chemical Series), Vol. VI, No. 3 (Calcutta, 1920). 

* The risk of this evil appears to constitute a strong 
objection to a scanty use of irrigation water. The 
suggestion that wheat can be raised on the water 
supplied by a single irrigation before sowing is put 
forward by A. and G. L. C. Howard in “The Saving of 
Irrigation Water in Wheat Growing,” Agricultural Re- 
search Institute, Pusa, Bulletin 118 (Calcutta, 1921), 
and is criticized on this ground by B. H. Wilsdon, in 
“Studies in Soil Moisture, Part I,” cited above. 

3’ Presidential Address to Section M (Agriculture) 
of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Toronto, 1924. 


as large. On an area less than half that of 
Canada, the population is 36 times as large. 
The density of population is approximately 
the same as in Europe exclusive of Russia. 
For the whole of India, the population in 
1921 averaged 177 per square mile; and in 
some of the principal agricultural regions 
the density, even of the rural population, 
attains a considerably higher figure. No 
other important country except China sup- 
ports so large and so dense a population 
chiefly by its own agriculture. Hence it is 
not surprising that the standard of living, 
in a physical sense, is exceedingly low, that 
the pressure of population on the means of 
subsistence is persistently acute, and that 
agricultural methods are such:as to use a 
maximum of labor and a minimum of capi- 
tal. The process of natural selection and 
the pressure of necessity, however, have 
promoted the development of a notable 
skill in carrying on agricultural operations 
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with limited resources at a low margin of 
cultivation, and a store of practical wisdom 
in husbanding food supplies and managing 
the diet. 


PopuLATION GROWTH AND DISTRIBUTION 


At the last census in 1921, India had a 
total population of 319 million. The popu- 
lation is increasing at a moderate rate, as 
shown by the following decennial figures :' 


Census of Population Census of Population 
USWA. ABODE UNM 3 ono oe 294,361,056 
UKell ooo 0K 253,896,330 1911 .......315,156,396 
8 ONS raat PES aGL OAL SPA ae oe 318,942,480 


But the statistics are imperfect, especially 
for the first two censuses and presumably 
later also, and the growth in census popu- 
lation may be due in some measure to more 
complete reports in later years. The mod- 
erate increase in the ’nineties was due to 
the famines and other unfavorable condi- 
tions prevailing during much of that dec- 
ade. The very slight net gain between 1911 
and 1921 was due to the extremely heavy 
toll of lives taken by the influenza epidemic 
of 1918-19. Under ordinary conditions a 
decennial increase of 15 million or more is 
apparently to be expected. Though satis- 
factory evidence is lacking, apparently 
improvements in productive methods have 
kept pace with the population growth, so 
that the standard of living has not declined, 
and has probably risen, during the past 
fifty years. 

About 70 per cent of the population, 229 
million in 1921, depends upon agricul- 
ture (including a small proportion in for- 
estry and pastoral occupations) for its 
livelihood. The proportion engaged in ag- 
riculture has apparently been increasing, 
instead of declining as in most countries. 
In the decade 1911—21, indeed, the net in- 
crease of population was less than the 
increase in the agricultural classes, doubt- 

*Data from British documents. The first general 
census was taken in 1871-72, but local censuses, taken 
slightly earlier, were accepted for certain provinces. 


Excjuding Rajputana, Central India, Hyderabad, and 
Burma, the figure was 206,162,360. 

*No rigid distinction is made between town and 
village in the Indian census. In general a community 
of less than 5,000 is classed as a village and one of 
more than 5,000 as a town; but exceptional com- 
munities which have overstepped the 5,000 mark 
without urban characteristics are adjudged to be vil- 
lages, and vice versa. 
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less because the epidemic was most severe 
in the great centers of population. The 
caste system restricts mobility from one 
occupation to another; this, together with 
the usual conditions unfavorable to natu- 
ral growth of city populations, especially 
strong in India, tends to increase the pre- 
ponderance of the agricultural classes. 

Of the 90 millions not engaged in agricul- 
ture in 1921, some 33.7 were engaged in 
mining and manufacture, 18.1 in trade, 4.3 
in transport, 4.8 in the public service, and 
5.0 in professional service and liberal arts, 
while 4.6 million were engaged in domestic 
service. Changes in the census classifica- 
tions in 1911, and the effects of the influ- 
enza epidemic before the census of 1921, 
prevent one from drawing reliable conclu- 
sions as to the trend of occupational dis- 
tribution. There is clear evidence, however, 
that between 1901 and 1911 there was a 
marked expansion in the numbers engaged 
in the textile industry, and if the normal 
growth in population had occurred in 
1911-21 the numbers engaged in industry 
would probably have shown a further in- 
crease. On the other hand, the proportion 
engaged in the public service has appar- 
ently been declining. 

India is therefore predominantly a land 
of small peasant cultivators, living in vil- 
lage communities. The number of towns 
and villages? and the distribution of popu- 
lation between urban and rural districts, 
in the principal wheat-growing areas, is 
shown below according to the census of 
1921: 


Number of Million inhabitants 
Area 
Towns) Villages Urban Rural 
Pinal sarees eee 146 84,119 DE. 18.5 
United Provinces...| 485 | 104,347 4.8 40.6 
Bihar and Orissa...|. 75 84,814 le, 32.6 
Central Provinces. .| 113 39,024 ise! 1 
Central Indian States} 51 21,790 6 5.4 
BomDavaererca her 206 | 26,528 | 4.4 14.9 
The average population per village is 


around 400. The proportion of urban to 
rural population is only about 1 to 9. Some 
5) per cent of the population consists of 
peasant cultivators, and another 12 per 
cent are agricultural laborers. These two 
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classes together comprise two-thirds of the 
Indian population, and many other classes 
are dependent on them and on the soil in 
varying degree. 


LANDHOLDINGS AND LAND TENURE 


Such a social condition is accompanied 
by a minute division of the cultivated land 
into tiny, piecemeal holdings. The reasons 
are not far to seek. The laws of inheritance 
in India, both Mussulman and Hindu, pro- 
vide for an equal division of a father’s land 
among his sons after his death. The cease- 
less repetition of this practice in an increas- 
ing population has brought about a minute 
division of fields and properties, so that the 
landholdings of a cultivator almost always 
consist of a number of tiny parcels, irregu- 
larly distributed, and often widely sepa- 
rated, among the village fields. The family 
in India, which comprises many degrees of 
relationship, is a strong and definite eco- 
nomic unit, and landholdings often seem to 
lie in the hands of families rather than of 
individuals. Probably for these reasons, no 
comprehensive tabulations appear to have 
been made to show the frequency distri- 
bution of landholdings of various sizes, or 
even a modal or median size. 

Some indication of the size of holdings 
can be obtained indirectly from statistics 
of the net cultivated area (including cur- 

-rent fallows) and the latest census enu- 
merations of plows and bullocks, on the 
assumption that the number of separate 
holdings is roughly the same as the number 
of plows or pairs of bullocks employed in 
their cultivation. For the principal wheat- 
growing provinces the results, as of 1919- 
20, are as follows: 


Thousand Thousand| Acres Sots 
Province acres |Thousand| pairs of per of 
cultivated| plows bullocks | plow |bullocks 
Bunya ees on. 29,561 2,244 | 1,974 13 15 
United 
Provinces..| 38,781 | 4,872 | 4,987 Sj is) 
Bihar and | 
Orissa . 30,808 | 3,054 — By llPee) ACC 10 
Central Prov- | | 
inces and | 
Beraram a. Dave | ilg@Bi | tae PA I ae 
Central Indian | 
SURES Ca anal seditele! 301 424 17 14 
Bombay ....| 42,682 | 1,358 | 1,554 | 31 27 
| 
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The computed figures strongly suggest an 
extremely small average landholding in 
the provinces of the Ganges Valley, where 
an abundant and well-assured rainfall gives 
ample opportunities for the congestion of 
population and agriculture. In the Punjab, 
where the rainfall is smaller and less cer- 
tain, the holdings are apparently larger. 
The figures for Bombay appear anomalous, 
but no explanation is apparent. 

For the Punjab and Bombay, however, 
better figures of recent date are now avail- 
able. The data from the Punjab were ob- 
tained in the course of an economic survey 
which covered 2,397 villages and some 2 
million acres of cultivated land.t Of the 
total number of landowners in these vil- 
lages, 58 per cent were small owners with 
less than 5 acres apiece. About 26 per cent 
of the holdings were between 5 and 15 
acres. Only 15 per cent of the whole num- 
ber of owners held properties of 15 acres 
or more, but the total extent of their hold- 
ings was about 60 per cent of the surveyed 
area. Less than 4 per cent of these owners 
had holdings of 50 acres or more. The 
smallest holdings were principally found 
in the districts where the rainfall is com- 
paratively heavy and fairly sure. 

The existence of numerous tenancies 
causes many complications, which are ig- 
nored in the simple figures given above. 
Half the land in the Punjab was found to 
be cultivated by rent-paying tenants, and 
most of these tenants were themselves the 
owners of small holdings of less than 8 
acres. The larger the proportion of land 
in the possession of small owners, the 
smaller the proportion of rented land; in 
congested districts this latter proportion 
fell as low as 35 per cent. 

The data for the Bombay Presidency, 
which are a compilation of land-revenue 
records for 1921—22,? tell a similar story. 
They possess the advantage of covering the 
whole area of a province, but they lack the 


1H. Calvert, “The Size and Distribution of Agri- 
cultural Holdings in the Punjab,” Agricultural Jour- 
nal of India, 1925, XX, 495. (A review of the Board 
of Economic Inquiry, Punjab, Rural Section Publi- 
cation No. 4.) 

*Report of Land Revenues Administration, Bom- 
bay Presidency, 1921-22 (as quoted in U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Trade Information Bulletin 397, 
April 1926). 
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economic detail of the Punjab survey. The 
figures are shown below: 


Percentage of total 
Size in acres Thousand Thousand Land 
owners acres Owners | owned 
Vea rnaotoe mo oe 872 2,029 | 47.2 8.6 
5 I ers Sere ec 530 4,932 | 28.7 21.0 
Pp 2 Dieter out naets 221 4,337 12.0 18.5 
20-100 ener 206 8,854 ileal) eixfot/ 
100=5 00 eee 18 Pa Kel 1.0 11.8 
HOORALIGRONeL errr 0.5 507 -0 2.4 
Totaleen eee Ls ot: 23,487 | 100.0 | 100.0 


Here the average size of holding was 12.7 
acres, somewhat larger than in the Punj ab. 
The proportion of owners of less than 5 
acres is here only 47 per cent, the propor- 
tion of owners of more than 15 acres is 24 
per cent, and the extent of their holdings 
no less than 70 per cent of the whole. 

In legal theory all land in India is owned 
by the sovereign power, so that all posses- 
sion of land has the form of a tenancy and 
involves the payment of revenue to the 
state. Tenure of lands is usually one of 
two main kinds—ryotwari or zamindari. 
In the former, the cultivator (ryot) holds 
his land directly from the government, and 
makes direct payment of revenue. In the 
latter, he holds from some overlord (za- 
mindar), to whom his payment of revenue 
is made and by whom it is transmitted to 
the government. The zamindar may be 
an individual, usually of a superior social 
class, with hereditary standing, or the vil- 
lage or tribal community itself, but the 
legal character of the tenure is the same. 
Except in Bengal, where it was fixed once 
and for all, the révenue to be paid yearly 
on each piece of land is assessed at regular 
intervals of thirty years by a “settlement,” 
which surveys the land to estimate its eco- 
nomic rent and imposes a revenue-charge 
of about one-half the estimated rent. 

Private tenancies are a common form of 
landholding; their existence is in no way 
restricted by the formality of tenure from 
the sovereign power. An individual zamin- 
dar will receive private rents from a num- 
ber of tenants in a village or group of vil- 
lages. Elsewhere, the members of one caste, 
the descendants of former invading con- 
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querors, will be the landlords, and mem- 
bers of other castes their tenants and the 
actual cultivators of the soil. Furthermore, 
even the smallest fields are let by the culti- 
vators to one another. Private rents and 
land values have come into existence in 
India for the most part during the last cen- 
tury, through the establishment of orderly 
government and the disappearance of arbi- 
trary exactions. Their appearance has at- 
tracted the money-lender, who has taken 
advantage of the peasants’ improvidence 
and misfortune to gain control of much 
land, first as a mortgagee and then, by a 
simple step, as the landlord. Consequent 
abuses of landlordism have impelled reme- 
dial legislation in most of the provinces, to 
protect the cultivators from the loss of 
hereditary holdings by foreclosure and to 
prevent the exaction of exorbitant rents. 


THE CANAL COLONIES OF THE PUNJAB 


The extension of irrigation during the 
last forty years or so to the arid unculti- 
vated wastes of the lower Punjab has given 
the opportunity to establish there a new 
and prosperous peasantry, in communities 
founded on novel but well-planned lines. 
The fruits of this colonizing enterprise have 
been not only a social experiment of great 
benefit to the people of the Punjab, but also 
the creation of a new expanse of agricul- 
tural land, whose rabi acreage is largely 
devoted to wheat growing. In these canal 
districts the landholdings are large and the 
population is, as yet, comparatively sparse. 
Production of wheat greatly exceeds local 
demands, and the large surplus conse- 
quently places these districts among the 
principal wheat-exporting regions of India. 

The first schemes of colonization, on a 
small scale, were undertaken between 1886 
and 1889, for the development of two minor 
systems of inundation canals. While they 
were still in course of completion a more 
ambitious project was elaborated for the 
settlement of the much larger areas to be 
commanded by the Lower Chenab Canal. 
Colonization of this district was begun in 


‘It is possible that the land-revenue system of 
India under British rule may still give opportunities 
for excess, both in assessing the revenue and enforcing 
its payment. 
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1892. For the first two or three years the 
pioneer settlers experienced serious adver- 
sities, but by 1895 the tide had turned and 
thenceforth the district enjoyed a rapid ad- 
vance of prosperity. Organized settlement 
of this kind has since been undertaken with 
equal success on the more recent Lower 
Jhelum and Lower Bari Doab systems, 
where other large tracts of waste land were 
rendered cultivable for the first time, and 
also on several similar areas of smaller 
size available upon other systems. 

The first step to colonization has always 
been a careful survey, which marked off 
the land into squares of 25 acres or so, to 
constitute the units of landholding. The 
distributaries for irrigation water and the 
drainage channels were then laid out and 
constructed. At the same time, the village 
areas were marked out, usually of about 50 
squares in size; to save construction of 
bridges, their boundaries were drawn to 
follow water-courses as closely as possible. 
Similar intensive planning was carried out 
within each village area, and for the larger 
needs of the district as a whole. Upon 
all the later schemes, all the works thus 
planned have been executed, even down to 
the construction of field water-courses, be- 
fore the arrival of the settlers, so that they 
have been left only the pioneer tasks of 
breaking the soil and building houses. 

In general the colonists have been sought 
in districts where the standards of agri- 
culture were good but the inhabitants were 
suffering from congestion of population. 
Rough-and-ready methods of selection were 
employed to pick promising men, and a 
group of selected men from each village 
was sent off to make its home in one of the 
new village areas, accompanied as a rule 
by a group of servants from the parent vil- 
lage. Such close acquaintance already in 
existence made strongly for mutual sup- 
port in the earlier and more difficult days 
of the venture. 

The allotments of land have varied from 
a half-square to three squares, with one 
square (25 acres) as the usual size. Addi- 
tional grants were made to village head- 
men and larger grants for other purposes. 
The terms of grant are extremely varied 
and complex, but their general tendency 
has been to give the settler full title to his 
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land, after a period of occupying cultiva- 
tion, on terms below the current market 
rate. 


Economic INFLUENCES OF RELIGION 


There is probably no country in the 
world in which religious considerations 
control the economic life of the masses as 
strongly as in India. The all-embracing 
and multifarious Hindu faith can scarcely 
be described, indeed, as other than the way 
of life of the great majority of the Indian 
people, and their way of life as the Hindu 
faith. It imposes much of men’s social 
standing upon them according to the for- 
tune of their birth, it dictates to them many 
of the most important values of their lives, 
and it enforces its authority upon them 
through a pervading social compulsion. 
Such is the silent power of Hinduism that 
its great rival faith, Mohammedanism, 
which is elsewhere so masterful and un- 
compromising, has in India assimilated in 
varying degree some of the most character- 
istic practices of the Hindu way of life. 

The two phases of Hinduism which most 
strongly dominate economic life, and agri- 
cultural life in particular, are the institution 
of caste and the cult of the cow. With no 
intention of passing judgment on religious 
beliefs, one must give closer consideration 
to the immense economic consequences of 
these two canons of the faith. 

The institution of caste divides the peo- 
ple of India into an immense number of 
isolated hereditary classes, whose social 
standings are determined by a complex 
scale of religious valuations. As a cere- 
monial institution, caste imposes countless 
obligations and aversions in matters of 
marriage, eating and drinking, and the like. 
As an occupational institution, it binds men 
to follow the hereditary occupations of 
their fathers and ancestors. For many in- 
dividuals and groups, however, the tra- 
ditional calling decreed by caste has been 
abandoned for some other, higher or lower, 
as opportunity or necessity has dictated, 
and only the ceremonial obligations of caste 
have still been preserved in respect. 

The caste system exerts a very powerful 
influence upon the division of labor within 
the Indian village. In such a village some 
landlord or landholding group will hold a 
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position of ascendancy and beneath there 
will lie tenant-cultivators of various de- 
grees,| and the tradesmen, artisans, and 
menials of the village. The occupations 
pursued within a village are numerous and 
run upward from sweeper, leather-worker, 
watchman, potter, washerman, barber, car- 
penter, blacksmith, goldsmith, to store- 
keeper, money-lender, astrologer, priest, in 
roughly ascending order of standing. Every 
one of these occupations, except for the 
lowest tasks performed by outcastes, is as- 
sociated with its appropriate caste by ritual 
protections, which effectively deter the 
members of other castes from venturing to 
perform such work themselves. The culti- 
vators, for example, will not defile them- 
selves by doing such low-caste work as the 
handling of leather or hides; neither will 
they make or mend their simple agricul- 
tural implements, but leave such tasks 
to the blacksmith and carpenter castes. 
Further, many landowners of the higher 
and sacerdotal castes will not demean 
themselves by menial work in agriculture, 
and must hire laborers to till their land. 
The cult of the cow makes the slaughter 
of cattle a sacrilege and the eating of beef 
a sin. (Indeed the majority of Hindus re- 
frain, for reasons of religion and poverty, 
from the eating of meat of any kind.) 
Since there is no reduction by slaughter, 
the numbers of cattle in India stand far be- 
yond the desirable economic limit, and 
further increase is prevented only by the 
severity of pressure upon the available 
food supply. The male cattle alone are of 
use, as a rule, to the cultivator, and then 
only as work animals. The flesh of cattle is 
worthless in India (except among the Mo- 
hammedan population), and the hides fall 
as a perquisite to the low-caste leather- 
worker of the village. Many cows yield not 
more than enough milk to nourish their own 
calves and are economically valuable only 
for the breeding of the male work stock; 
large numbers of the female stock are 


*But the tenants may be of higher caste than the 
landowners. 


*The Hindu religion encourages the maintenance 
of homes for aged cows. Exporters of Indian grain 
pay small customary dues on their shipments for the 
upkeep of such homes. S. K. Thorpe, Grain Trade 
Documents (London, 1924). 
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wasteful encumbrances to their owners and 
their villages and are preserved solely for 
their value as objects of devotion.’ But cer- 
tain breeds are good milkers, and at least 
in the Punjab a good deal of milk is con- 
sumed. For milk for his own use, the cul- 
tivator relies in part on the buffalo-cow, 
which gives adequate supplies, rich in but- 
terfat and well suited to the making of ghi 
(clarified butter). The male buffalo is an 
inefficient work animal and is used only by 
the poorer cultivators or in regions of rice 
cultivation. The buffalo is not protected by 
sanctity, so that always there is some re- 
jection of useless males by slaughter and 
starvation. 

Hinduism encourages an overbreeding 
both of men and animals and so compels 
a conflict for the use of land and supply 
of food. Piety and necessity alike restrict 
the Indian population to a predominantly 
vegetable diet; and crops for human needs 
are so much in demand that forage crops 
have had little part in the traditional sys- 
tems of Indian agriculture and are grown 
only to a limited extent, though in the Pun- 
jab they have a regular place in crop ro- 
tations. To some extent fodder-millet is 
grown, but in many regions cultivated lands 
are too precious to be given up to crops that 
will feed animals only. Working animals 
receive better care than others; they are 
fed on residues of the crops raised for 
human consumption, among the common- 
est of such residues being straw and bhusa 
(the mixture of chaff and broken straw and 
grain from threshing floors). For the rest, 
the cattle are turned loose to range for 
themselves on the village grazing grounds, 
the fallow fields of the village, by roadsides, 
and elsewhere. 

With the growth of human population 
and the expansion of cultivation, the ex- 
tent of village common grazings has been 
greatly reduced and the pressure of the 
livestock upon their food supplies has be- 
come increasingly severe. Their privation 
is at its worst in the hot-weather season 
before the rains, when all the grass has 
dried and bleached in the sun, and all fresh 
growth has ceased. As the grazings are 
eaten down, the cattle weaken and starve 
in their search for food, and if the rains 
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come late or fail, they die of starvation by 
thousands. At this time of the year, the 
working cattle may be left to suffer with 
the rest, so that they are sometimes in ter- 
ribly poor condition when they are set to 
work again at the beginning of the rains. 
Indeed at all times of the year, their effi- 
ciency is reduced for want of proper nour- 
ishment in adequate amount. 


POSSESSIONS AND IMPLEMENTS 


Peasant possessions are few and simple. 
The houses are built of mud and consist 
merely of a few rooms and a courtyard for 
cattle. Of furniture there is little beyond 
a few beds and rugs. Cooking utensils and 
other simple domestic appliances make up 
the household property. 

The cultivators’ implements are also few 
and of primitive form. The plow is the 
principal and often the only implement 
used for preparatory tillage. It consists of 
a stake shod with a wedge-shaped block of 
hard wood that is tipped, as a rule, with 
iron; attached to a draught-pole, a yoke of 
bullocks draws this rudimentary plowshare, 
the cultivator holding it down and guid- 
ing it through the soil by means of the 
stake. The plows are generally small, but 
vary greatly in size and weight. The small- 
est weighs only a few pounds, and can 
easily be carried to the field on the culti- 
vator’s shoulders. The heaviest, employed 
principally in the black-earth regions of the 
peninsula, may require from four to six 
pairs of bullocks. Another implement in 
general use is the plank-drag, which is used 
after the plow to break up the clods and 
level the soil. It consists of a squared log, 
drawn by bullocks; their driver, standing 
on the log, adds much to the weight and 
efficiency of the drag. The common crops 
may be sown broadcast and then plowed 
into the soil, or may be drilled in, either by 
a simple type of seed drill or by an ordi- 
nary plow with an attachment. During the 
earlier period of their growth, the ground 
may be kept clean by a hand-weeding 
implement. In peninsular India, where a 
troublesome deep-rooted weed, kans grass, 
greatly interferes with cultivation, a scari- 
fier (bakhari) may be used in place of the 
plow and drag. This is a short beam to 
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which a horizontal blade is attached by a 
couple of brackets; the blade runs through 
the soil, eradicating the weeds, and the 
beam breaks up clods on the surface. 

Many attempts have been made to devise 
more effective implements and encourage 
their use, and even to secure some em- 
ployment of agricultural machinery. The 
problem of constructing plows for native 
use which shall be built of stronger ma- 
terials and do better work in the soil, 
at the same time suiting the cultivators’ 
purse and other requirements, has been 
the subject of constant study at several 
government experimental farms.’ A_suf- 
ficient degree of technical success ap- 
pears to have been achieved, but the yearly 
recorded sales of improved plows still re- 
main a painfully small fraction of the total 
number of plows in use in India. The hin- 
drances to a more rapid adoption appear 
to be economic rather than technical. On 
the one hand there stands the problem of 
manufacturing in a country of low indus- 
trial development, and on the other hand 
the immense problem of publicity and 
sales. Merely to attract the attention of 
millions of illiterate cultivators in count- 
less villages to the existence of improved 
designs of plows would be a business of no 
mean size. The actual sale of plows, in the 
face of native poverty and conservatism, is 
evidently a matter of much greater diffi- 
culty still. The demand for better plows is 
apparently being left to grow largely of 
itself, with but little encouragement from 
the manufacturers. Though it has so far 
been small, there are signs of a larger and 
more rapid growth in the future, with a 
gradual spread of confidence in the merits 
of the new plows. The plow is so much the 
most important implement of native culti- 
vation that by far the greatest benefits are 
likely to be gained from its improvement. 
For this reason, little attention appears to 
have been paid to the improvement of other 
types of native implements, or to the in- 
vention and introduction of new kinds 
suited to native use. 

The introduction of agricultural ma- 
chinery has also met with very limited 
success. Tractors have been found to give 


* See also below, p. 348. 
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good service in plowing hard ground and 
the lands infected by kans grass in the 
peninsula, but they can be profitably used 
only on large fields and are obviously quite 
impossible on the tiny plots of land of 
peasant cultivators. A similar difficulty ap- 
plies to the use of reapers, which are 
scarcely practicable outside the larger 
landholdings of the canal colonies of the 
Punjab. For a variety of reasons, threshing- 
machines have proved impracticable under 
Indian conditions. The difficulties that at- 
tend the use of agricultural machinery in 
India lie not only in matters of design but 
also in the problems of securing skilled 
men to handle them and of procuring spare 
parts for repairs. Yet in spite of these 
handicaps the internal combustion oil en- 
gine is entering into fairly common use in 
India for such semi-rural employments as 
the pumping of well water and the grinding 
of grain in local mills. 

The conditions mentioned above explain 
why Indian agriculture has been largely un- 
able to profit by the notable developments 
in the manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery in the United States 
and certain European countries. All told, 
India’s imports of these products have re- 
cently averaged less than a million dollars 
avyear.; 


THE ADVANCEMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The productivity of agricultural land and 
labor in India is most undesirably low. The 
principal causes have already been made 
clear. In part they are fundamental and 
ineradicable, resting upon the pressure of 
population and the low margin to which 
cultivation must be carried. In part they 
rest upon deep-seated influences of religion, 
custom, illiteracy, and poverty. Neverthe- 
less, many causes of inefficiency or inef- 
fectiveness are susceptible of removal or 
modification. To this end the government 
of India and the provincial governments 
have undertaken on a considerable scale 
the tasks of agricultural research and edu- 
cation. 


*Charles D. Martin, “Modern Farm Equipment in 
India,” U.S. Department of Commerce, Trade Informa- 
tion Bulletin No. 397, April 1926. 


*The motto of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England. 
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The possibilities of the work are very 
great, but the field of operations is im- 
mense, the forces of the departments are 
scanty and limited, and there is little col- 
laboration by private enterprise. For a 
long time it appeared that all the efforts 
and expenditure might prove unavailing 
to overcome the traditional customs and 
apathy of the native cultivators, but the 
achievements of the last few years can now 
be held to justify a much more hopeful out- 
look. Certain crops and districts have al- 
ready received benefits which are clearly 
recognized by the cultivators, and the ad- 
vice and assistance of government agencies 
now receive a much more favorable recep- 
tion than ever before. The activities of the 
governmental services are still restricted, 
but with the prospects of success there is 
likely to be a considerable expansion. The 
result to be attained is a great advance in 
the productivity and prosperity of the In- 
dian agricultural population. 

There is no need to dwell upon the early 
record of official attempts at the improve- 
ment of agriculture. They achieved certain 
successes in their time, but perhaps the 
greater service which they rendered was to 
supply the background of experience for 
subsequent endeavors. The true beginnings 
of “science with practice’? in Indian agri- 
culture are to be found in the appointment 
of an Inspector-General of Agriculture in 
1901, the foundation of the Agricultural Re- 
search Institute at Pusa in 1904, and the 
creation during the next two or three years 
of small staffs of agricultural scientists for 
the Imperial Department of India and the 
provincial departments. In this new or- 
ganization there emerged, perhaps for the 
first time, a point of view which regarded 
as a whole the elaborate interplay of scien- 
tific and economic forces that determines 
the complex processes of Indian agricul- 
lure: 

It was recognized in the beginning that 
one of the chief causes of loss to the culti- 
vators lay in the poor quality of their seed, 
which too often contained a hopeless mix- 
ture of varieties—good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent. Hence one of the first endeavors of 
the new departments became the discovery 
of new and improved crops and varieties, 
suitable for the cultivators’ use. Work of 
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this kind had already been attempted in 
a more or less haphazard manner; it was 
now undertaken with a scientific knowl- 
edge of plant selection and plant breeding, 
and with due regard for the economic in- 
terests of the peasants who would grow 
the crops. This work has already enjoyed 
considerable success, and is still vigorously 
proceeding. The results in the case of 
wheat, and the objectives still to be ob- 
tained, are described in a subsequent sec- 
tion (pp. 376-78). Other important crops 
stand in much the same case as wheat. 

In the ordinary course of events, new 
crops and varieties undergo prolonged tests 
on experimental farms to determine their 
cultural possibilities. If found suitable, 
they are passed on to provincial seed farms 
for multiplication and are then sold by 
government seed depots to the cultivators. 
These depots also handle as seed the crops 
of cultivators who have raised the new 
varieties. The quantity of seed annually 
sold by these depots is still small in com- 
parison with the total quantity of seed 
employed throughout India, but the effect 
of such distribution is already clearly dis- 
cernible in the improvement of crops in the 
vicinity of the depots. In the case of the 
improved varieties of wheat, Pusa 12 and 
Pusa 4, cultivation has already expanded 
so far that their seed is now largely han- 
‘dled through the ordinary channels of 
trade. A similar result has also been, or 
soon will be, attained with other crops. 

In the improvement of agricultural im- 
plements, not nearly so much work has 
been done, partly because good work had 
already been done before 1900, and also 
because the supply of better equipment de- 
pended largely upon the development of 
machinery manufacture in India, and upon 
improvements in the efficiency of the work- 
ing cattle. The principal endeavors of the 
new agricultural organization have been 
to extend the use of improved implements 
and to demonstrate their advantages. With 
an iron mould-board (inverting) plow, it 
is possible to break up the stubble before 
the beginning of the rains and thus to in- 
sure good absorption of the first rain that 
falls; with harrows, it is also possible to 
work the ground during the rains, when it 
may be either too hard or too soft for the 
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native plow, and thus to check evaporation 
or run-off from the surface crust which so 
easily forms. Teams of trained men travel 
in the provinces to demonstrate upon the 
cultivators’ own fields the benefits which 
these implements confer, and also the ad- 
vantages to be derived from better cultural 
practices, such as sowing crops in rows 
instead of broadcasting. Their efforts are 
being rewarded by a demand for the new 
implements, which, though extremely small, 
is nevertheless increasing. In the absence 
of ordinary trade services, the agricultural 
departments are about the only source of 
supply for implements and spare parts, and 
they are using their seed depots as channels 
of distribution. 

The use of improved implements depends 
largely on the possession of strong draft 
bullocks. Great efforts are therefore being 
made to improve the quality of Indian 
cattle, with regard both to breed and to 
vigor. The working power of Indian cattle 
varies greatly from one time of the year to 
another, in accordance with their food 
supply. It is hoped to discover crops and 
methods of cultivation which will yield a 
generous supply of feed for the cattle 
throughout the year without reducing the 
production of foodstuffs for human con- 
sumption. This is a matter in which a con- 
siderable degree of success may perhaps 
be quickly attained. The further task of 
improving the breeds of Indian cattle with 
the definite purpose of combining good 
working and milking qualities in the same 
stock is of course a much more lengthy 
business and must proceed over a long 
period before any important results are 
achieved. 

Another activity of some importance is 
the construction of wells. This work ap- 
pears to be undertaken in places either 
where native methods of well-sinking 
would be ineffective or where they would 
not produce a sufficiently large yield. It is 
done on a small scale, only a few hundred 
wells being sunk in any one year, but it is 
work with cumulative results. 

Agricultural researches of other kinds, 
with distinctly practical purposes, are also 
in progress, but of these, and of good results 
already produced, it is needless to speak 
here. Only brief mention can also be made 
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of the co-operative movement, which is at 
the present time largely an organization 
for co-operative credit. In the prospects 
which it offers of reducing the peasants’ 
load of debt it is likely to exert most power- 
ful influences upon the prosperity of the 
country. The principle of co-operation is 
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Having considered the human and physi- 
cal conditions affecting Indian agriculture, 
we may now turn more directly to the main 
subject of the study. First we must deal 
with the place of wheat growing in Indian 
agriculture and the characteristics of the 
principal wheat regions. Then we shall be 
prepared to discuss the cultivation and 
harvesting of wheat. 


THE PosiITION OF WHEAT GROWING 


Tropical exposure makes India a land of 
many crops, over the whole country and in 
single areas. Wheat is but one of these 
crops, and nowhere in India does it attain 
the predominance that it holds in the great 
wheat-growing regions of temperate lands. 
Even in the Punjab, where it is the major 
crop, it is not produced by large-scale meth- 
ods, except on a small number of large 
estates. Perhaps for these reasons, the 
economic aspects of wheat production in 
their relation to Indian agriculture as a 
whole have not received serious attention, 
and the statistical data are not sufficient to 
furnish a reliable basis for many clearly 
warranted conclusions. 

Wheat is one of the great cash crops of 
India; probably for this reason, it is usually 
grown on the better soils and the manured 
soils near the village sites. Yet as a cash 
crop it is one among others, and the culti- 
vator has some opportunity to choose 
among wheat, cotton, flax, rice, sugar-cane, 
and other staples; the producing areas of 
these crops overlap to a surprising degree.! 

The principal available measure of the 
importance of wheat in Indian agriculture 
is afforded by statistics of land disposition, 
with special reference to the land in crops. 
These statistics are not sufficiently complete 


*Compare the various maps mentioned below, 
p. 345, footnote. 
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applicable, not only to credit, but also to 
many other purposes, such as the purchase 
of seed, the joint use of implements, and 
the redistribution of land, in order to elim- 
inate the evil of fragmentation which at 
present retards so many improvements and 
reforms. 
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to enable one to make positive statements 
regarding the use of the total area, or to 
trace the acreage of various crops over a 
period of years. Data are available only for 
the area covered by professional survey, 
which is constantly being extended both in 
British India and in the Native States. The 
net area thus surveyed has increased in 
British India from 528 million acres in 
1891-92 to 668 million in 1923-24, and in 
the Native States from 28 million acres in 
1896-97 to 135 million in 1923-24. As this 
is increased the areas under different crops 
show increases which represent in part in- 
creasing comprehensiveness of the data 
rather than actual expansion of cultivation. 
For this reason one cannot safely employ 
statistics of either area or production as if 
they were to be taken at their face value. 
It may be, however, that most of the culti- 
vated area is now covered, and that further 
extensions of the surveys will add mainly 
to the uncultivated area. 

Table 3 summarizes the disposition of the 
surveyed area as shown by the official sta- 
tistics for the years 1921-22 to 1923-24, using 
an average of these three years. The area 
covered by professional survey amounted 
to some 802 million acres, or about 70 per 
cent of the total area of India; the unsur- 
veyed area lies almost entirely in the Native 
States. Of this surveyed area 103 million 
acres is forest, 176 million more is not avail- 
able for cultivation, and 169 is cultivable 
waste. Thus only about 350 million acres is 
devoted to crops, of which usually over 60 
million and sometimes considerably more 
is in fallow. The degree to which two 
crops are sown on the same land in a single 
year is suggested by the difference between 
the gross and net area sown. The total crop 
area, the area devoted to particular crops, 
and the proportion in each, all vary from 
year to year. The years covered by Table 3 
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included one year of drought and less than 
the usual area in wheat. 


TABLE 3.—LAND DIsposiITIoN IN INp1A, 1921-22 
TO 1923-24 AvERAGE* 


(Million acres) 


British | Native 

India States Total 
Net area by professional sur- 

AUTON, Vig DECRO IAEA au PRCneNOne ce eR 667.2 | 184.4 | 801.6 
Uncultivated land: total....| 440.5 | 70.1 | 510.6 
ROT OSE toc 04 cuarar eters 5. wife 85.7 | 17-4)9103..1 

Not available for cultiva- | 
CLOW ete eetortecor ne cre ce ka 152.3 | 23.5 | 175.8 
Cittivable “waste. ... <2. 153.4 | 15.9 | 169.3 
aLONV lat Giber serv ces a eee ar ce AO elo oulO2 <4 
Net area sown to crops..... 223-5-| 63.6 | 287.1 
Gross area sown to crops...| 256.0 | 66.5 | 322.5 

Sown to: | 
RCC wer Re oon ieee cosines 79.2 3-6 | 82.8 
VEER iy ce atietcit ss eisis wieretee Adonai 1OG.2 
WYLEVERL es 3s Brees acy ae r Del alas | Bsr 
(Giretien. Lar itishy Aaas cee eres eee 15.4 4.6} 20.0 
ABLE Vater at cei ohecees Siete 7.3 iol 8.4 
WAS: Aad See ee anon wR NA 6.0 Doe 8.2 
Otherfoodserains 2.4.4.5) 29.2 ath || Bball) 
GOTEOTI 5 estotre rote s oc ene <lecers 13e5 620) 1925 
ATI. Re ce rae Ge Oe ene oe 1.8 50 1.8 
OTNETICL ODS es gsielercdes ots le Bordmilo sOnle co led 


* Official data from Agricultural Statistics of India, 
1923-24, I and II. Practically the whole of British India is 
covered, but less than 30 per cent of the area (460 million 
acres) of the Native States. 


The great bulk of the acreage in crops is 
sown to cereals, and all of these, includ- 
ing what are feed grains in less congested 
countries, are raised for human food. Rice 
is by all odds the principal crop, with some 
83 million acres. Millets rank second in im- 
portance, the three principal types (jowar 
or sorghum, bajra or bulrush millet, and 
ragi) covering some 66 million acres. 
Wheat ranks third, with over 29 million 
acres, and gram (or chick-pea, a legume) 
fourth, with about 20. Barley, maize, and 
other food grains cover over 50 million 
acres. Wheat ordinarily employs 9 to 10 
per cent of the gross area sown to crops, 
whereas rice covers nearly 26 per cent, and 
the millets over 20." 


THE WHEAT REGIONS 


The distribution of wheat acreage in 
India is best shown by the accompanying 
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dot map, showing the position shortly be- 
fore the war. The main change since then is 
an increase in the Punjab. Table 4 (p. 346) 
supplements this map by showing the acre- 
age, production, and yield per acre by prov- 
inces, using the average of the four crops of 
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EACH DOT=5,000 ACRES 
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Oo 100 300 500 
Sa ar 
50 200 400 


Reproduced, with the eastern portion deleted, from 
Vv. C. Finch and O. E. Baker, Geography of the World’s 
Agriculture (Washington, 1917), p. 25. 


1923-26. More detailed statistics by years 
are given in Appendix Tables. Table VI in 
the Appendix, showing the average rainfall 
by calendar years from 1907 to 1923 for the 
more important wheat-growing areas, indi- 


* The geographical distribution of many of the most 
important crops is admirably shown by a series of dot 
maps in the atlas that accompanies Dr. Th. H. Engel- 
brecht’s discussion of the influences of climate on the 
distribution of crops in India, in Die Feldfriichte In- 
diens in ihrer geographischen Verbreitung (Abhand- 
lungen des Hamburgischen Kolonialinstituts, Band 
XIX, Hamburg, 1914). Similar maps for a smaller 
number of crops and without the relevant climatic 
data are presented in V. C. Finch and O. E. Baker, 
Geography of the World’s Agriculture (United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., 1917). 
Both these atlases show the distribution of crops be- 
fore the war. The post-war distribution is less sat- 
isfactorily shown by a series of colored maps in the 
Crop Atlas of India (Commercial Intelligence Depart- 
ment, Calcutta, 1925), and by world dot maps in Put- 
nam’s Economic Atlas (London and New York, 1925). 
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cates the tendency for rainfall to be light 
in the northwest and to be increasingly 
heavy as one proceeds from west to east. 
The principal wheat belt, some 200 to 300 
miles wide, extends from the North-West 
Frontier Province southeastward into Ben- 
gal at the eastern angle of the triangle of 
India; and another belt extends southwest- 
ward from the United Provinces into Bom- 
bay on the west coast of the peninsula. 
Wheat is grown in other parts of India and 
under other conditions, but the production 
is negligible in comparison to the produc- 
tion of these two great zones. 
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tance as wheat producers in the 20 years 
before the war, but probably much of this 
increase represents merely increasing com- 
prehensiveness of the statistics; in recent 
years their wheat area has about equaled 
that of the Central Provinces and Berar. 
Bombay, with Baroda and Sind, on the 
western coast, ranks fifth with a wheat area 
usually exceeding 2 million acres. Bihar 
and Orissa, to the east of the United and 
Central Provinces, rank sixth in area, with 
usually 1.2 to 1.3 million acres, or with Ben- 
gal, farther east, a little more; because of 
high yields, however, this area usually out- 


TABLE 4.—INDIAN WHEAT ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, AND YIELD, BY PRINCIPAL REGIONS, 
4-YEAR AVERAGE, 1923-—26* 


Punjab (including Delhi) 
United Provinces 


Bengal 


Rajputana States 
Hyderabad 


Acreage Production | Average yield per acre 
Region Thousand | Percent | Thousand | Per cent Per cent 

acres of total bushels of total Bushels |of average 
INE MEN VEGETA Roaymeie 1 POKING; 25 beooacogsdoo00« 1,076 Bolas 8,838 Dots Ss 73.2 
Sok CREO CORR NERO Se 10,930 doer | 13a,268 88.3 1Way 108.9 
Seat ORGS RCRA Bea 7,208 2302 93,370 26-9 oe 116.1 
Brats an CEO LISSA wert ee ser eeecehe es areovis dic. euslttees 1,208 Bet) 17,584 5-1 14.6 130.4 
i 0: SiGH ce OPS TO RCAC RAINE 1) OTRO AL eRe RRR RPE 125 4 980 3 Tots 69.6 
CentralebrovincesraldeDberalerar miei ner nee 3,381 10.9 36,353 10:5" | “108 96.4 
Centralerncdranwmstalesmeracrea ceteris e csc aiete 3,250 10.5 28,747 8.3 8.8 78.6 
REE operate tetera Goa 9 (error oy ota ey ony eevee 974 oll 8,886 2.6 Dall 81.2 
IRomilehin Ivrted ke SING le 555 no oGooomod 6 ao cod Hon c 2,138 6.9 16,678 4.8 7.8 69.6 
5 eh Gta SI OLA ieee OREN ER POC PE 760 2.4 2,474 Aff O22 28.6 
otal Pliny leper sree ccsee A vescieceat ea eieee ie wie etal 31,087 | 100.0 | 847,237] 100.0 eZ 100.0 


* Official data from the Indian Trade Journal. 


See Appendix Tables I-III for footnotes bearing on the reliability of 


these data. For the location of these regions, see map on p. 322. 


The chief wheat-producing area lies in 
the northwest, in the Punjab. Here the 
wheat area is usually between 10 and 12 
million acres, and constitutes about 35 per 
cent of the total. The area extends into the 
North-West Frontier Province, formerly 
part of the Punjab. Second in importance 
are the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudhb, which lie southeast of the Punjab. 
Here the wheat acreage is usually around 
7 million acres, 20 to 25 per cent of the 
total. Third in importance are the Central 
Provinces and Berar, to the south of the 
United Provinces, with an area around 34 
million acres, sometimes reaching 4 million 
and in bad years falling below 3 million. 
The Central Indian States, lying north and 
west of the Central Provinces, appear to 
have increased greatly in relative impor- 


ranks the Bombay-Sind area in wheat 
production. The Rajputana States, south 
of the Punjab, and Hyderabad, south of the 
Central Provinces and Berar, contain the 
other principal wheat areas. 

The average yield per acre is quite dif- 
ferent in the different wheat regions. This 
is evident from Table 4, but is shown more 
clearly by annual data over a period of 
years given in Appendix Table III. In the 
United Provinces, and in Bihar and Orissa, 
it is much above the average for all of 
India, usually from 14 to 17 bushels to the 
acre. These are regions of substantial rain- 
fall. In the Punjab the average yield, 
though somewhat lower, is usually a bushel 
or two per acre above the average for the 
whole country. Here the rainfall is consid- 
erably smaller, but irrigation is most ex- 
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tensively practiced. In the North-West 
Frontier Province and the Central Prov- 
inces and Berar, the yield is usually 1 to 3 
bushels below the general average, and in 
the Central Indian and Rajputana States 
and Bombay it is lower still; while in 
Hyderabad extremely low yields, rarely 
approaching 4 bushels to the acre, are re- 
ported. In general, yields are appreciably 
higher on irrigated lands. In consequence 
of the large acreage and high yields in the 
Punjab and the United Provinces, about 
two-thirds of the total crop is raised in 
these two regions. 

In the Punjab the rainfall is low—a dis- 
advantage that weighs less with wheat 
than with other crops—and irrigation has 
been more widely applied and is more 
consistently practiced than in any other 
part of India. Something like half of the 
cultivated area is irrigated. Large peren- 
nial canal-systems under government own- 
ership and control are the principal means 
of irrigation, and constitute a most im- 
portant influence in the growing of wheat. 
In comparatively recent years, the expan- 
sion of these canal-systems has brought 
hundreds of thousands of acres of waste 
land into cultivation for the first time, and 
has been largely responsible for the con- 
temporaneous advance of wheat growing. 
In much of the Punjab over 40 per cent of 
- the net area cropped is in wheat, and in 
some districts over 50 per cent. 

The wheat-growing region of the United 
Provinces, lying in the Ganges basin, is 
practically continuous with that of the Pun- 
jab, in the Indus basin, though wheat culti- 
vation is less dense upon the broad low 
watershed between these two river basins. 
In many respects the conditions of wheat 
production are much the same on either 
side of this intermediate zone. The United 
Provinces, however, possess a better rain- 
fall than the Punjab, and the cultivator has 
a wider choice of crops. Hence wheat culti- 
vation is less dense: over most of the area 
20 to 40 per cent of the net crop acreage is 
in wheat; a larger proportion holds only in 
a small area in the northwest, and in the 
southern portions the proportion is smaller. 
These provinces have been more closely 
settled for a much longer period, so that a 
span of twenty years reveals no great 
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changes in agriculture. Irrigation by native 
methods has been long and widely prac- 
ticed in the United Provinces, and has been 
followed during the last century by the in- 
troduction of irrigation from government 
perennial canals. Since the normal rainfall 
is sufficient for agriculture, irrigation of 
either kind has been largely applied to 
lands already under cultivation, in order to 
confer the benefits of higher yields, more 
profitable crops, and assurance against 
failures and famine. 

The greater part of the wheat production 
of the United Provinces is to be found in 
the drier northern and western districts, to 
the north and west of the city of Cawnpore. 
To the east and southeast wheat cultivation 
continues down the Ganges Valley, through 
Bihar and Orissa, and even a little into Ben- 
gal, but the density of its cultivation stead- 
ily decreases all the way. A line drawn 
north and south, slightly east of Cawnpore, 
denotes where wheat gives place to rice as 
the predominant crop. 

To the south of the Jumna, the alluvial 
plain gradually gives way to the northern- 
most hills and highlands of the peninsular 
plateau. Here the density of wheat culti- 
vation declines, and wheat tends to be re- 
placed by barley or is grown in mixture 
with the chick-pea. This transition zone, 
for such it is, separates the wheat-growing 
districts of the United Provinces from the 
next wheat region. 

The third great region of wheat produc- 
tion in India lies in the black soils of the 
upper Narbada Valley. The river itself 
marks the political boundary between the 
Central Provinces to the south and the Na- 
tive States of Central India to the north. 
The agricultural statistics of these Native 
States are not of many years’ continuance, 
and appear to be not wholly reliable, at 
least for the earlier years. Furthermore, 
the two political divisions extend far be- 
yond the limits of the Narbada, and com- 
prise large areas whose thinly distributed 
cultivation of wheat makes a considerable 
addition to the total production of the Nar- 
bada Valley region. For these reasons, 
broad statistical comparisons, either with 
past times or with other places, do not lend 
themselves to any very definite interpreta- 
tion. The heavier rainfall of this region does 
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not tell against wheat growing as it does in 
the lower Ganges Valley, because the black 
earth becomes too wet and heavy during 
the summer rains to be worked and sown 
to rice or other kharif crops. Outside of the 
black-earth districts, the laterite soils are 
too poor to be profitably cropped with 
wheat. Little or no wheat is grown under 
irrigation; on the laterite soils irrigation 
would be difficult, and on the black soils 
the moisture-retaining qualities render it 
unnecessary. The famines and low prices 
of the ’nineties seriously disorganized the 
agriculture of the peninsular region, which 
had previously been a larger producer and 
exporter of wheat than it is at the present 
time. In the course of the recovery, wheat 
was largely displaced by cotton in the 
southwest of the Central Provinces, and in 
the Narbada Valley itself it has yielded 
some of its ground to other crops. 

Some of the principal climatic influences 
determining the limits of wheat cultivation 
in India have been most lucidly demon- 
strated by a German geographer, Dr. Th. H. 
Engelbrecht.t In his opinion, the most no- 
table boundary of wheat growing is the 
October isotherm of 26° C. (78:8 F.), which 
circles round the Thar or Indian Desert, 
and follows the southeastern margin of 
wheat cultivation of the Punjab, the south- 
western margin of the United Provinces, 
and the northwestern, southwestern, and 
southeastern margins in the Central Indian 
region. Only where the average tempera- 
ture falls below this point is wheat widely 
cultivated. For the rest, where this influ- 
ence of temperature does not offer an ade- 
quate explanation, various phases of the 
rainfall can be shown to determine the cul- 
tivation of wheat. Thus, the comparatively 
small cultivation between the United Provy- 
inces and the peninsular regions can be at- 
tributed, in the first place, to a rather lower 
rainfall in the winter season, and also, in 
some degree, to a lower monsoon rainfall 
in September. Another diminution of the 
winter rainfall to the eastward largely de- 
termines the southeastern boundary of the 
predominance of wheat in the United Prov- 
inces and the northeastern boundary for 


SOpwctt. 
* See above, pp. 323-28, 334. 
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the peninsular region. The gradual diminu- 
tion of wheat cultivation as one proceeds 
down the Ganges Valley finds its explana- 
tion in other climatic influences. An earlier 
rise of temperature after the new year in the 
lower Ganges Valley means a shorter grow- 
ing season for wheat; the risk of rust at- 
tack, a consequence of climatic mischances, 
increases to the southeast; last and perhaps 
the most important of all, the heavier mon- 
soon rainfalls of the lower Ganges Valley 
give advantages to the cultivation of rice, a 
kharif crop which holds the land until the 
time for sowing wheat has passed. 


PREPARATION OF THE SOIL FOR WHEAT 


We have already discussed the climatic 
conditions which influence agricultural 
practices, the general character of methods 
of cultivation, and the mode of applying 
irrigation water.? Here a few words may 
be added, with special reference to wheat 
growing. 

During the hot season before the coming 
of the rains, the ground is in stubble from 
a preceding kharif or rabi harvest, and lies 
open to grazing by the village cattle. In the 
Punjab, the soil is cultivated in the hot, dry 
summer months. Elsewhere, although a 
first plowing may be given before or 
shortly after the first rains, pressure of 
other work at this season usually postpones 
preparation of the wheat land until the 
later rains of August and September, and it 
is continued, between rains, for several 
weeks. The native plow, having no invert- 
ing share, merely cuts a narrow, shallow 
groove and breaks up a little earth. Because 
the furrows are so narrow and the bullocks 
move so slowly, a plow of this kind can 
usually cover only about an acre a day. 
After the first plowing, another, at right 
angles and slightly deeper, must follow, 
and so on repeatedly, until a fine tilth has 
been obtained to a depth of several inches. 
The number of plowings depends on the 
weather, the condition of the soil, the con- 
dition of the bullocks, and the time of the 
cultivator. The plank-drag, or occasionally 
a heavy wooden roller, may be used to per- 
fect the seed-bed before sowing. 

Other methods of preparing the soil are 
followed in some places. Over the greater 
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part of the peninsular region of wheat grow- 
ing, the black earth is too heavy for plowing 
during the rainy season, and sufficiently 
absorbent to make plowing unnecessary. 
Here, then, the scarifier is normally used 
in place of the plow for the prime pur- 
pose of preparing a soft seed-bed in the 
soil before sowing. Another method of 
cultivation, peculiar to this region and 
covering nearly half a million acres, con- 
sists in enclosing the fields with embank- 
ments.t The monsoon water is impounded 
in these fields to a depth of 12 to 24 
inches, and at the end of September the 
bund or check is cut to drain out the water. 
As soon as the surface begins to cake, sow- 
ing is done, with or without a preliminary 
scarifying. No other cultivation is given to 
the fields, even after harvest, and the de- 
cayed stubble of the previous year’s crop is 
often plainly visible at sowing. No manure 
ever is given to these fields, as it is supposed 
to depress the yield. 

The use of manure varies greatly from 
region to region.” In the Punjab a good 
deal is used, except in the canal colonies 
and on lands commanded by inundation 
canals, where fertility is maintained. by 
natural means. Indigo refuse, where avail- 
able, is a favorite fertilizer. Street sweep- 
ings are carted out from the cities to 
supplement rural supplies. Manure is also 
- extensively used in the United Provinces 
and on the irrigated lands of the Bombay 
Presidency, but very little in Bengal and 
the Central Provinces. As a rule, manure 
is not applied to wheat land directly, but 
to the preceding crop, such as maize or 
sugar-cane. On lands irrigated from wells, 
however, a top dressing of pulverized ma- 
nure may be given to the young wheat crop 
when it stands about 6 inches high. 


SEED AND SOWING 


The length of the sowing period varies 
considerably from one wheat-growing dis- 
trict to another. In the eastern Ganges Val- 
ley and the peninsular region, it is very 


1The description of this method has been sent to 
the Food Research Institute by an officer of the Cen- 
tral Provinces. 

2The widespread use of cow-dung for fuel very 
greatly limits its use as manure. 
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short, because of the rapidity of change in 
the condition of the soil and the shortness 
of the growing season. To the northwest, 
a later harvest-time gives opportunities for 
a somewhat longer seed-time. Over large 
areas, the best time of sowing appears to be 
the second half of October and the first half 
of November, a few weeks after the with- 
drawal of the monsoon rains, and close 
upon the moderate rainfall that follows the 
end of the monsoon—the “sowing” rains. 
If the autumn rains are either scanty or 
excessive, the ground is likely to be either 
too hard or too soft for the plow, and the 
sowing is correspondingly delayed; excess 
of moisture in the soil also reduces germi- 
nation. In the Punjab and the North-West 
Frontier Province, the cultivators may wait 
even till January for rains that will allow 
the sowing of wheat, but elsewhere a much 
shorter delay than this will usually lead to 
the substitution of some other crop. 

The cultivator is guided in his choice of 
sowing-time by the fall of the autumn rains 
and his knowledge of soil conditions, but 
he will probably select the auspicious day 
with the aid of an astrologer or a proverb. 
Even with such safeguards, great risks are 
run, because either too much or too little 
rainfall after sowing may reduce germina- 
tion and lower the yield of the crop. 

Various methods of sowing are used, the 
choice depending partly on the soil and its 
condition, partly on the custom of the re- 
gion. Broadcasting is very common, even 
on lands irrigated from wells and on inun- 
dated lands when the soil is moist enough. 
In this case the seed is usually worked into 
the soil by two cross-plowings or by the 
plank-drag. On the canal colonies of the 
Punjab, the seed is commonly dropped into 
furrows cut by the plow, and the seed-bed 
consolidated by the plank-drag. Frequently 
the plow is used as a drill, the grain being 
run into the soil through a bamboo tube 
attached behind the plowshare. In some 
areas a native drill, with two, three, or 
more bamboo tubes fed from a wooden 
bowl above, is employed. Even when the 
seed is drilled, the plank-drag or a light 
scarifier may be used to consolidate the 
seed-bed. 

The rate of seeding of wheat varies enor- 
mously under the great variety of Indian 
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conditions. In the black-earth region of the 
Central Provinces, for instance, the cultiva- 
tors may sow up to 150 pounds an acre, and 
in other districts of the same provinces as 
little as 40 pounds. Typical figures suggest 
a common use of from 80 to 100 pounds an 
acre, with many cases of heavier or lighter 
sowings. Where soil and climate demand a 
finer tilth, smaller quantities of seed are 
used. In the Punjab, 50 pounds is said to 
be the more usual rate. 

Prosperous cultivators are likely to save 
good grain of their own to be used as seed, 
but those who are in debt—the great ma- 
jority—are usually bound to deliver their 
crop or share to the village bania, who is 
money-lender, grain-dealer, and _ store- 
keeper combined, and to buy their seed 
from him when they need it, at a high price 
even for the very poorest quality. In de- 
fense of the bania, however, it may be 
urged that the problem of seed supply is 
extremely difficult, since climatic vicissi- 
tudes at the beginning of a season may very 
greatly diminish the demand for one kind 
of seed and correspondingly increase the 
demand for another. In increasing degree, 
selected seed, grown on special seed farms, 
is purchased from government seed depots.+ 


THE GROWTH OF THE WHEAT CROP 


Once the crop is sown, the greater part of 
the cultivator’s care and toil is ended, and 
thenceforward the crop lies largely at the 
mercy of nature. If it is sown where irriga- 
tion is imperative or important, the labor 
that irrigation compels is a necessary and 
normal contribution to its progress. Else- 
where, the cultivator can do little other 
than mitigate the worst consequences of 
natural adversities, by special exertions at 
irrigation when the usual rainfall fails, and 
by giving protection to his crops from the 
injuries of weeds and animal enemies. In 


*See above, p. 343. 


?Many of the wheats, especially those grown in 
the United Provinces and Bihar, are characterized by 
weak straw, and are therefore most seriously liable 
to “lodge,” should winds and rains occur during the 
ripening period. 

*“Watt estimates the annual loss caused by wheat 
rusts at 10 per ceni of the value of the crop, an esti- 
‘mate which is certainly not an excessive one..... a 
A. and G. L. C. Howard, Wheat in India (Calcutta, 
1910), p. 5. 
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a few areas, where growth tends to be rank, 
the crop is grazed off in December. 

Favorable conditions of winter tempera- 
ture for the growth of wheat are found in 
all parts of India; outside the northern 
mountain regions. The distribution of the 
small but highly important rainfall of De- 
cember, January, and February is the prin- 
cipal factor of winter climate that operates 
to determine the major regions of wheat 
production of India, and only where irriga- 
tion serves effectively as a substitute does 
the wheat crop overstep the boundaries im- 
posed by this rainfall. 

Departures from the normal régime of 
winter climate involve the risk of grave 
damage to the wheat crop. Of such climatic 
adversities, the worst is drought, which, if 
prolonged, may reduce the yield of all the 
rabi crops so seriously as to threaten desti- 
tution and famine. On occasion frost also 
has done widespread damage throughout 
the Indo-Gangetic Plain, but in general its 
attacks are only local and by no means fre- 
quent. Similar localized damage may also 
be done by high winds, hail, and unseason- 
able or excessive rain.? The last of these 
adversities further involves the risk of rust, 
a fungoid disease of wheat, whose worst 
attacks are supposedly encouraged by per- 
sistently wet and cloudy weather in Janu- 
ary and February. Even under normal 
climatic conditions, rust is a regular cause 
of serious damage; but in the peculiarly ad- 
verse years it becomes a grave danger over 
large areas and may cause serious losses.* 

Animal and bird pests may also damage 
the crop. Where jungle still exists near cul- 
tivated land, as in the Central Provinces, 
the deer, antelope, wild pig, and other 
jungle animals make raids on the crops by 
night. Away from the jungle, domestic ani- 
mals in their foragings replace the wild 
animals as enemies of the crop. In some 
years rats also prove a serious danger, pre- 
sumably through a temporary disappear- 
ance of some natural check. Birds are yet 
another and a regular cause of loss, but 
their attacks, like those of the wild pig, can 
be frustrated by growing bearded varieties 
of wheat. Insect pests are not dangerous, 
as a rule, though damage by white ants is 
occasionally reported. Locusts do not ap- 
pear to be a dangerous pest. The severity of 
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incidence of all these pests is accentuated 
by the cultivators’ aversion to the taking of 
life. Some killing is done by village hunters 
and others, but for the most part the ene- 
mies of the crops are merely scared away. 
During the growing season, therefore, the 
caste watchmen of the village and mem- 
bers of the cultivator’s family are employed 
in this work of protection, by day and by 
night. The prejudice against such taking 
of life, however, does not hold among the 
Moslems, and it is today less characteristic 
of other classes than was formerly the case. 

Weeds are not, on the whole, particularly 
troublesome in India, chiefly because of the 
systematic cultivation necessary to utilize 
rainfall to full advantage. The cultivators 
possess implements for hand weeding, but 
in general they pay comparatively little 
attention to the wheat fields, evidently be- 
cause cultivation at other times of the year 
is sufficient to keep the weeds down. In the 
Central Provinces, the kans grass, a deep- 
rooted pernicious weed, gained a footing 
during the famine of the later ’nineties and 
has thrown many hundreds of thousands of 
acres of black-earth land out of cultivation. 
In its earliest stages, kans grass is very 
easily controlled, but once the deep under- 
ground stems are established, the native 
plow is helpless and the weed spreads 
through the field. The only remedy for such 
- a condition is a costly eradication by hand, 
with crowbars, or more recently, a cheaper, 
yet still expensive, deep plowing with trac- 
tors. In the canal colonies of the Punjab 
there is considerable infestation with 
weeds. Most of the winter weeds, however, 
are leguminous, and are regularly picked 
and fed to cattle. In addition, they regu- 
larly enrich the soil with nitrogen, and 
make possible an unbroken cultivation of 
wheat from year to year. 


HARVESTING AND THRESHING 


The harvesting of the wheat crops of 
India is spread over a longer period than 
the sowing. The zone of harvesting of the 
rabi crops passes slowly across India from 
east to west in the early months of the year. 
On the black cotton soils of the peninsula, 


1A, and G. L. C. Howard, Wheat in India (Calcutta, 
1910). 
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wheat ripens in February. Later in Febru- 
ary, harvesting begins in Bengal and Bihar, 
and in March in the Central Provinces 
and the United Provinces. In the east- 
ern districts of the Punjab, harvesting be- 
gins in early April. As the month advances, 
the harvest passes to the north and west, 
until the last of the Indian rabi harvests are 
reaped in the North-West Frontier Proy- 
ince toward the end of May, and in Balu- 
chistan even as late as July. 

The wheat is reaped by sickles, which cut 
the straw or partially uproot it, according 
to their edge. In this work, and in the bind- 
ing and stooking, the cultivators usually 
employ some hired labor from village and 
town. On the larger holdings, in the canal 
colonies of the Punjab and in the Central 
Provinces, where it is frequently difficult 
to secure sufficient labor for the harvest 
operations, some reaping machinery is em- 
ployed; elsewhere the old hand-harvesting 
methods still prevail. The wheat is usually 
bound by wetted straw bands into large 
bundles, which may be readily counted and 
which are stacked roughly for threshing. 

The grain is separated from the ear 
on the cultivator’s threshing floor by the 
trampling of the cultivator’s bullocks. In 
some regions (notably in the Punjab), the 
bullocks are yoked to a threshing-frame 
(phala) that is made of a hurdle covered 
with brush, weighted with clods or brick, 
and fastened to a stake in the center of the 
earthen (or paved) floor. The trampling 
breaks up the straw, and thus makes bhusa, 
the mixture of chaff and broken straw that 
constitutes the main fodder of India. But 
this benefit of making bhusa is offset by the 
disadvantage that the bullocks are worked 
to exhaustion on the threshing floor at the 
time when they might otherwise be em- 
ployed in raising water from the well or 
doing a valuable piece of plowing before 
the rains. 

Winnowing may be done by the wind or 
by fanning or sifting. Winds in India are 
weak and variable, as a rule, but they 
usually suffice for winnowing at this season. 
The mixture of grain, chaff, and broken 
straw is thrown up into the air or poured 
from a height; the grain falls to the ground 
and the lighter bhusa is blown to one side 
in a heap. Fanning by a sheet of cloth is a 
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slower and more expensive practice, rarely 
employed, when suitable winds fail or 
where they seldom blow. Sifting in a basket 
by hand may be performed either as a first 
- winnowing on the threshing floor, or as a 
second winnowing after the air has done 
its work. Winnowing is usually done by 
low-caste village servants, and but rarely 
by the cultivators themselves. 

The work of harvesting, threshing, and 
winnowing proceeds so slowly that the 
grain may have to lie on the threshing floor 
for some weeks, and even after the thresh- 
ing and winnowing are completed, the di- 
vision of the crop among landlord, tenant, 
bania, priest, village servants, and others 
may be carried out on the threshing floor. 
The months of April and May are always 
dry and hot, but there does exist some risk 
of rain, which may start sprouting of the 
grain as it lies exposed on the threshing 
floor, with considerable damage and loss. 


Factors DETERMINING THE CROP 


The size of the Indian wheat crop is de- 
termined by acreage sown (since abandon- 
ment is slight) and the yield per acre. 
Variation in acreage is a much more im- 
portant factor than in most countries, and, 
as in no other country, is almost as im- 
portant as variation in yield in determining 
the outturn. If the area sown is 30 million 
acres or more, India can usually count upon 
at least enough wheat for domestic use, but 
the amount of the surplus will depend on 
yield per acre; while if the acreage is re- 
duced considerably below 30 million the 
chances are against a surplus crop. Poor 
crops are almost invariably the result of 
simultaneous reductions in acreage and in 
yield per acre. (See Charts 5 and 6, p. 320.) 

An increase or decrease of 3 million acres 
(10 per cent) is of quite common occur- 
rence; an increase or decrease of 5 million 
acres is not unusual; and occasionally there 
occurs a decline of 7 million acres or more. 
The dominant factor in determining the 
acreage in any particular year is the 
amount of rainfall during the summer 
months. In years of ample rainfall, unirri- 
gable lands near the margin of cultivation 
can be sown to wheat, occasional irrigation 
(especially by inundation) can be applied 
to lands which seldom have opportunities 
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to receive this benefit, and regular irriga- 
tion of all kinds, particularly in the large 
perennial systems, can be carried on to 
greater advantage, with a wider and more 
economical distribution of water. Deficient 
rainfall is the common cause of reduced 
acreage, though in some wheat regions ex- 
cessive rainfall, especially in the latter part 
of the summer, may interfere with prepara- 
tion of the soil and, in rare instances, with 
sowing. In the case of the most extreme 
decline yet recorded, nearly 12 million 
acres in 1919, the influenza epidemic was 
an important contributing cause.’ Espe- 
cially in the peninsular region, an impor- 
tant after-effect of a famine is a reduction 
of the area subsequently sown to wheat, 
both because many cultivators cannot af- 
ford to make the outlays required by wheat 
sowing, and because all possible land is 
devoted to kharif crops, in order to secure 
a prompt reconstruction of food stocks. 
The area sown to wheat each year is 
strongly influenced by the character of the 
summer rains. If the rains come late, kharif 
sowings will be smaller than usual and 
more land will be held back to be worked 
up for rabi crops. If the summer season 
goes badly for the kharif crops, with too 
much or too little rain, some of them will 
be spoiled and will be removed by the cul- 
tivators to make room for a rabi crop. Con- 
versely, if favorable weather conditions 
have led to extensive sowings and reapings 
of kharif crops, less land will, in some cases, 
be worked up for rabi crops. Again, if the 
monsoon rains are scanty or ill-distributed, 
the ground may be too hard for plowing, 
and will absorb too little moisture. Yet if 
they are excessive or too frequent, the 
ground may become sodden, and _ plow- 
ing will be ineffective; the soil will become 
caked and compact, and the fine tilth de- 
sired for seeding will not be attained. In 
the districts (e.g., in the Punjab) where the 
chief reliance is upon irrigation water 
rather than upon rainfall, the wheat acre- 
age is not subject to these influences and 
varies but little from year to year. Generally 
price prospects, not only for wheat but for 


*An indeterminate part of this decline, however, 
may have been purely statistical, through a tempo- 
rary failure of the administrative machinery for 
making and transmitting crop reports. 
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alternative crops (notably cotton, where it 
can be grown), exert an appreciable influ- 
ence on the acreage sown to wheat. To 
some extent, also, the cultivators are in- 
fluenced by the success or failure of pre- 
vious wheat harvests. 

Variations in yield from year to year are 
less considerable in India than in most 
other countries. The extreme range in the 
average for all of India during the past 
30 years has been from 9.7 to 13.0 bushels 
per acre. (See Chart 6, p. 320.) Over a 
period of years the average yield has been 
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something like 11.5 bushels to the acre. The 
amount and character of the rains during 
the cultivation and sowing periods affect the 
yield chiefly through their influence on the 
preparation of the soil, the progress of 
sowing, and the germination of the seed; 
but the winter rainfall is the most impor- 
tant factor. Thanks, however, to the irri- 
gation facilities, rainfall deficiency in some 
regions is unimportant and in others can be 
partially offset by increased use of irriga- 
tion water. This fact explains why more 
severe declines in yield do not occur. 


V. WHEAT CONSUMPTION 


The great bulk of the Indian wheat crop 
is consumed in the producing provinces, 
either in the producing village itself, in 
neighboring villages, or in urban provincial 
centers. It is therefore pertinent to discuss 
the consumption of wheat before dealing 
with the marketing process, which has its 
principal importance in respect to the frac- 
tion of wheat that is shipped to the seaports 
for export or consumption there. 


AGRICULTURE AND THE DIETARY'* 


With a population of omnivorous dietary 
habits the agriculture of a country tends to 
determine, in very large measure, the diet 
of the population. This is true of particu- 
' lar regions of India, for there is a strong 
tendency for the population of a region to 
subsist on the products of that region, 
rather than to specialize in production and 
develop a more or less uniform diet by 
means of internal trade. In some regions 
rice is the staple cereal; in others it is almost 
unknown. The same is true of wheat. For 
India as a whole, however, the dietary 
habits of the population determine the agri- 
culture, or at least modify it profoundly. 
A large proportion of the people are vege- 
tarians, by reason of religious scruples. 
While such do not bind the Mohammedan 
population (except as regards the eating of 
swine products), vegetarianism is the pre- 
vailing institution. Not only are slaugh- 
tered meats not consumed by the great 
majority of the population, but compara- 


1 This sub-section has been written by Dr. Alonzo E. 
Taylor. 


tively little use is made of fish, eggs, and 
dairy products. In certain rural districts, 
agriculturists use moderate amounts of 
fluid milk, and use is also made of curdled 
milk (dahi), condensed sweetened milk 
(khir), and clarified butter (ghi). But the 
cattle industry chiefly serves the purpose 
of production of work animals and, viewed 
as a unit process, is highly inefficient from 
the standpoint of agricultural potential. A 
population with the habits of the Chinese 
would make a more efficient use of the area 
of India than do the Indians. 

The fat requirement of the Indian diet is 
supplied largely by vegetal oils of various 
kinds—cottonseed, rapeseed, sesame, pea- 
nut, coconut, and others. Sugar is valued 
both as a foodstuff and a flavoring, and con- 
diments and spices of many kinds are in 
common use. 

Where the consumption of animal prod- 
ucts (and also of fish, whose use is said to 
be restricted by the salt tax) is so small, the 
protein requirements of the population are 
furnished by legumes and cereals. Fat-poor 
and fat-rich legumes, both rich in protein, 
are extensively used, and are thus of par- 
ticular importance in the diet. Of the cere- 
als the three most prominent are millet, 
rice, and wheat. In relation to food values, 
millet is generally the cheapest; of wheat 
and rice, one or the other may be the dearer 
according to the particular region in ques- 
tion. Wheat is the richest in protein, mil- 
let the richest in calories. The cereal diet 
varies from region to region, rice being con- 
sumed especially in the coastal areas, wheat 
in the interior (and in Bombay, Calcutta, 
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and Karachi), millet more or less through- 
out the country. 

In India, not only the quality but the 
quantity of the diet depend in large meas- 
ure upon the purchasing power of the sev- 
eral classes and castes, and more or less 
subnutrition is continuously present in cer- 
tain groups of the population. In a sense, 
therefore, India never has a genuine sur- 
plus of wheat. Nevertheless with what may 
be regarded as normal crops, India is usu- 
ally an exporter of wheat as well as of rice,* 
barley, and gram. Although at times the 
export of wheat has been resiricted by the 
government, in general the country’s inter- 
ests are apparently believed to be better ad- 
vanced by obtaining imports by means of 
export of wheat than by devoting this 
wheat to improving the state of the under- 
nourished classes. 

The food supplies of the Indian masses 
are so small that the exportation of wheat 
arouses many protests, and the proposal is 
often made that the Indian Government 
should prevent this drain of valuable food 
by imposing an export tax on wheat. But 
to such proposals the reply is made that the 
export of wheat encourages a more exten- 
sive cultivation, that the surplus production 
constitutes a reserve which can be diverted 
from exportation at any time to succor any 
region that may be in famine, and that the 
production of a surplus in normal years 
affords some insurance against extreme 
deprivation in a year of crop failure. 


Per CAPITA CONSUMPTION 


In the extremely modest Indian dietary 
wheat holds no such primary position as it 
holds in the world at large. Neither bread, 
nor wheat in any form, is the staff of life 
for the agricultural and industrial popula- 
tion, except in certain areas and for limited 
classes. In the United States, after a de- 
cline extending over many years, wheat 
consumption averages between 4 and 44 
bushels per capita. In most other countries 


‘India’s exports of rice come almost entirely from 
Burma. The rest of India, as a whole, is in general a 
rice-importing region. 

*From G. F. Shirras, Statistical Tables Relating to 
Indian Wheat (Calcutta, 1916). The term “exports” 
here signifies the movement of grain from a province, 
either abroad or to some other part of India. 
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which produce large quantities of wheat, 
whether they are net exporters or net 
importers, the per capita consumption is 
higher, and the relative importance of 
wheat in the diet is much greater. This is 
true also of many countries which produce 
little wheat. In Asiatic countries generally, 
and in India in particular, on the other 
hand, the rate of consumption is very much 
smaller. 

The amount of wheat retained in India 
averages only about a bushel per capita, 
but the human consumption is consider- 
ably less than this very low figure. Some 
30 to 40 million bushels are probably used 
for seed, and the loss from spoilage and 
insect damage, notably from the weevils 
that multiply in much of the stored grain, 
is very heavy. No reliable estimates of the 
disposition of successive wheat crops can 
be made. Probably the human consump- 
tion of wheat does not, on the average, ex- 
ceed four-fifths of a bushel. 

Averages, however, do not tell the whole 
story. In the first place, the consumption 
of wheat is largely restricted to the princi- 
pal regions of production and, outside of 
these, to Calcutta and Bombay. As we have 
seen, IN many provinces and _ districts, 
wheat plays little or no regular part in the 
diet. The present rates of consumption of 
wheat in various parts of India are inde- 
terminable, among other reasons because 
of the discontinuance of certain statistics 
of internal trade. The following data, cov- 
ering the crop years 1911-12 to 1914-15, 
show the approximate position in the prin- 
cipal wheat-growing areas in a 4-year pe- 
riod of high production and consumption 
before the war :? 


Crop “Exports” Retention 1911 Per capita 
Province (million (million (million population retention 
bushels) bushels) bushels) (millions) (bushels) 
Punjab.. 127.8 36.8 91.0 20.7 4.4 
United 
Provan Osan TG 87.6 45.4 1.9 
Central 
PrOVcee roots 6.2 PAA 13.9 2.0 
Bihar and 
Orissa. 20.7 ile 19.5 34.0 0.6 


The per capita figures, it will be observed, 
are for retention; if account could be taken 
of seed requirements and waste, they would 
be considerably smaller. Moreover, the 
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average population in this period was cer- 
tainly higher than at the census of 1911; 
hence the use of the 1911 census figures 
leads to an overstatement of per capita 
wheat retention. 

The Punjab is the one province of India 
in which wheat forms a general staple of 
consumption. Even there, the per capita 
consumption is considerably less than in 
the United States or in Europe; but in a 
population which eats little meat it is 
clearly of much greater relative importance 
in the diet. Indeed, an Indian economist 
criticizes the smaller cultivators of the Pun- 
jab for raising too little wheat for sale and 
too much for subsistence, to the partial 
neglect of other subsistence crops.t The 
rate of consumption in the United Provinces 
and the Central Provinces is much lower 
than in the Punjab. These provinces con- 
tain large districts in which wheat is dis- 
placed by rice as the principal cereal, and 
even in the wheat-growing districts many 
poor cultivators live largely on barley or 
millets, and raise small quantities of wheat, 
mainly for sale. In Bihar and Orissa the 
submergence of wheat goes much farther, 
and it is practically unknown in other prov- 
inces of British India. 


CHANGES IN WHEAT CONSUMPTION 


Because of the limited place of wheat in 
the diet, there is considerable possibility 
for variation in consumption from year to 
year, depending on the size of the crop and 
carryover, the abundance or scarcity of 
other foodstuffs, the relative prices of dif- 
ferent foods, and the degree of prosperity. 
It is impossible to measure the extent of 
this variation, because statistics of stocks 
do not exist. During the war the govern- 
ment made special efforts to secure accu- 
rate estimates of stocks, and in December 
1918 made a serious attempt to take a for- 
mal census, with results officially stated to 
be “of very little value.” The practice of 
storage is such, however, that these varia- 
tions are much less extreme than would be 
directly inferred from annual statistics of 
domestic retention (crop less net exports). 


1H. Calvert, The Wealth and Welfare of the Pun- 
jab (Lahore, 1922). 

?Based on data in Appendix Tables V, XI, XII, 
with minor estimates for certain missing trade data 
in the earliest period. 
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(See Chart 2, p. 318.) We are more con- 
cerned, however, with the trends of wheat 
consumption over a period of years. On 
this point also it is difficult to reach wholly 
satisfactory conclusions, for lack of annual 
estimates of population and because of im- 
perfections in statistics of crops and their 
domestic disposition. 

In the four years of good crops before 
the war, per capita consumption appears to 
have reached a higher level than ever be- 
fore in a period of equal length. Thus the 
average domestic retention for the four 
years 1910-11 to 1913-14 was 314.2 million 
bushels (or nearly a bushel per capita) out 
of an average crop of 368.5 million. This 
was clearly exceptional. The post-war aver- 
age retention has been only a little higher, 
although the population has increased. Per- 
haps the fairest indication of trend in per 
capita retention can be secured by taking 
6-year averages, of crops less net exports, 
centering in the census years. The results 
of this computation are as follows :? 


6-year Crop Net exp. Retention Census Per capita 
period (million (million (million population retention 
ending bushels) bushels) bushels) (millions) (bushels) 
1893-94. 244.3 29°Se 214528723 AE) 
1903-04. 267.5 31.3 236.2 294.4 80 
1913-14. 345.2 AE OmmeAOiee 315.2 94 
1923-24. 334.8 13:8. O21 Oe SL O.9 1.01 


These figures clearly suggest a rising 
trend in per capita consumption. True, one 
cannot accept them wholly at their face 
value. The crop statistics of the first and 
second periods, at least, are probably in- 
complete, and the per capita retention fig- 
ures may be too low in consequence. The 
third period included four years of good 
crops, and the per capita retention figures 
are probably higher than was “normal” for 
that period. For the fourth period, the 
population figures of 1921 may understate 
the average population during the six years, 
thus tending slightly to overstate the per 
capita retention. These qualifications ren- 
der doubtful such precise inferences as 
that per capita consumption is now 25 per 
cent greater than it was early in the present 
century, or any attempt to calculate a line 
of trend that can be projected into the 
future; yet they do not seriously call into 
question the fact of a rise in trend. 

Another point deserves passing mention. 
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The age distribution of the population 
changed considerably between 1911 and 
1921, the proportion of adults of both sexes 
between the ages of 20 and 35 being con- 
spicuously smaller in 1921 than in 1911. 
The loss of lives in the war and the great 
influenza epidemic were largely responsible 
for this change, but another important 
cause appears to have been the famine 
years of the later ’nineties, which contrib- 
uted a much smaller number of children to 
India than the more prosperous period be- 
tween 1902 and 1914. For the recent period, 
with a larger proportion of children and 
elderly adults and a smaller proportion of 
younger adults, who are the heaviest work- 
ers and largest food-consumers of the popu- 
lation, one would expect, other things being 
equal, a reduced per capita consumption. 
Since the figures point to an increase, one 
may reasonably infer that for persons of a 
given age and class the increase has been 
greater than that suggested by the above 
figures. 

The fact of an increase in per capita con- 
sumption of wheat in India is affirmed by 
all observers, including officials who have 
special facilities for ascertaining the facts.! 
The Punjab is always specially mentioned 
as the place of greatest increase, but there 
is no evidence of decreased per capita con- 
sumption elsewhere. The pre-war increase 
was doubtless associated with the advance 
in wheat growing under irrigation and the 
more prosperous conditions as compared 
with the ’nineties. The more recent in- 
crease has occurred not in the rural areas 
but chiefly in the towns and to a small ex- 
tent in the larger villages.?, The principal 
reason given for the more recent increase is 
the higher earnings of urban workers. For- 
merly they consumed chiefly the cheaper 
and coarser food grains. During and after 
the war, with increased industrial activity 
and prosperity, their wages rose, and did 


* According to letters from the Director of Indus- 
tries, Punjab, December 22, 1926, and the Director of 
Industries, United Provinces, January 6, 1927. 

*An inquiry made by the staff of the Director of 
Industries, United Provinces, indicated a 10 per cent 
increase in the towns, 2 per cent increase in the large 
villages, and very little in rural parts. 

*Radhakamal Mukerjee, The Foundations of In- 
dian Economics (London, 1916), pp. 103-5; North- 
western Miller, February 6, 1924, p. 589; Accounts and 
Papers, ...., 1924; India in 1925-26, p. 316. 
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not fall appreciably in subsequent years 
when prices of wheat and other food grains 
declined. With a larger purchasing power 
in terms of food, they have preferred to 
increase their consumption of wheat and 
to reduce their consumption of cheaper 
and inferior grains. Thus the increased 
consumption reflects a rise in the standard 
of living in these classes of the population. 
The Punjab is one of the principal recruit- 
ing grounds for the Indian army, and large 
numbers of its men saw service during the 
war. It is stated that these men returned 
to civil life with a broader outlook on life, 
and with many new tastes, among which 
the desire for a liberally wheaten diet is by 
no means the least important. 


How Wueat Is EATEN 


Some brief account must be made of the 
various ways in which wheat is prepared 
and consumed in India. For centuries past, 
all wheat was ground by hand between 
stones, the work being done by women as a 
household duty, or else for payment in the 
employment of a chakkiwallah (grinder- 
man). The laboring classes still grind 
wheat in their homes in chakkis. But the 
chakkiwallahs, in recent years, have been 
practically driven out of business in urban 
areas through the competition of flour 
mills, and even in rural areas they are being 
gradually displaced by small flour mills 
driven by oil engines; where the oil engine 
has not penetrated, zamindars (overlords) 
have taken to grinding wheat in bullock- 
driven chakkis. 

The principal products sought for in 
grinding, either by machinery or by hand, 
are sujt, atta, and maida. Suji is the prod- 
uct of the first coarse grinding. It is ground 
again more finely, and then sifted to sepa- 
rate atta, a product like semolina, from 
maida, the finer flour. Atta is the food of 
the masses, and maida the food of the well- 
to-do. Atta is not commonly made into 
bread by fermentation, but is baked into 
coarse pancakes (chapattis), which are 
eaten promptly after cooking, along with 
the vegetables and condiments that make 
up the rest of the meal. 

In recent years there has been a develop- 
ment of flour milling, with modern ma- 
chinery, on a larger scale.? In 1906 there 
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were reported 42 such mills, employing 
some 3,000 persons. Half of these mills 
were in the Punjab. In 1921 the number 
had increased to 63, with 5,638 employees. 
The number of joint-stock companies regis- 
tered in British India and actively engaged 
in flour milling rose from 28 in 1911-12, 
with a paid-up capital of 6.8 million rupees, 
to 37 in 1920-21,' with a paid-up capital of 
9.3 million rupees. The industry is still of 
relatively minor importance, in 1923 rank- 
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ing only twenty-seventh; but it is increas- 
ing at a fairly rapid pace. As yet, however, 
it grinds only a small fraction of the wheat 
domestically consumed. “In towns,” ac- 
cording to Mukerjee (1916), “bread and 
biscuits prepared from flour are greatly in 
use. Several biscuit factories have been 
started in the country and show great 
promise.” It is of some interest and signifi- 
cance that caste scruples in diet have not 
been extended to biscuits and soda water. 


VI. WHEAT MARKETING 


To a certain extent the wheat is con- 
sumed in the villages in which it is pro- 
duced, but to a large extent it figures as a 
cash crop that comes upon local markets 
to be purchased there for local consump- 
tion or for shipment to other parts of India 
or to seaports for export. The internal 
trade is far larger than the export trade, 
but deserves less emphasis in the present 
study. Here we shall deal with the do- 
mestic phases of the Indian wheat trade, 
whether for domestic consumption or for 
export, and in the following section with 
the export movement proper. 


WHEAT STORAGE 


The cultivators tend to sell their crops 
soon after harvest. The principal reason is 
- to be found in their heavy standing in- 
debtedness, and to their water dues and 
rent or land taxes, which are payable 
shortly after harvest; but the desire to re- 
duce risks of loss in storage must also be 
reckoned a powerful motive, particularly 
among those who are not sufficiently pros- 
perous to possess effective means of pro- 
tecting their grain. In the consequent low 
level of prices after harvest exporters find 
their most favorable opportunity to make 
large purchases of wheat; then desiring, 
like the cultivators, to avoid loss by storage 
under Indian conditions, they endeavor to 
ship to Europe as quickly as possible. 

The safe-keeping of wheat in India is 
greatly hindered by the summer rainfall 


1The 1920-21 figure is equivalent to about 3 mil- 
lion dollars. 

2See especially F. Noél-Paton, Indian Wheat and 
Grain Elevators (Calcutta, 1913), pp. 2-3, 23, 69-72, 
104-8. 


and by the ravages of insect pests. During 
the fierce heat of the harvesting and thresh- 
ing season the grain becomes very dry, and 
thus most acceptable to the European pur- 
chaser. Nevertheless, so long as it lies on 
the threshing floor it incurs a risk of dam- 
age by rain that would become a certainty 
if the grain were left exposed till the time 
of the monsoon rains. When it is removed 
from the threshing floors to the granaries 
commonly employed in India, it is still 
liable to serious damage, most notably from 
the several insect pests that make their 
home in the granaries. The smaller and 
more primitive the form of storage, and the 
more defective the granary, the greater is 
the risk of loss from various causes. 

The cultivators have only the crudest 
facilities for storage. As a rule the grain 
that is not sold from the threshing floor is 
stored in the houses—in earthen jars for 
household use, in a corner of the house 
separated off by wicker-work, in a pit dug 
under a room or outside, or in earthen bins 
of sun-dried clay. Only the well-to-do have 
granaries of mud or brick. Special pains 
are taken to preserve seed grain from mois- 
ture and insects. 

The facilities for storing wheat after it 
has left the cultivators’ hands are also, for 
the most part, quite unsatisfactory.2. The 
large exporters, indeed, have some grana- 
ries of substantial construction and with 
good roofs, though usually built on the 
ground level with only an earthen floor; 
but these are usually intended and em- 
ployed for grain awaiting shipment rather 
than for storage. The Army Supply Depart- 
ment uses silos of masonry, some twelve 
feet high, lined with cement, filled from 
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above, sealed over, and charged through a 
tube with a volatile insecticide (carbon bi- 
sulphide) ; but even these afford imperfect 
protection and are not in private use. The 
common types of granaries maintained by 
the native warehousemen, especially in the 
Punjab, are of masonry or brick (kothas) ; 
most of these, however, are defective, eas- 
ily penetrated by moisture and infested by 
weevils of many kinds. The wheat may be 
stored in bags, or in bulk with a layer of 
straw or chaff below and above. Such grain 
runs the risk not only of depredations by 
rats and human thieves, but of serious in- 
jury by insects. Rapid multiplication of 
weevils is encouraged by the high air tem- 
peratures of the summer months, if the 
grain is at all damp, and by the humidity 
of the air during the monsoon rains. The 
same factors probably conduce to further 
deterioration of the grain in other ways. It 
is difficult for exporters to avoid lots of 
weeviled grain or to destroy the insects 
when they are present. 

Such granaries are inadequate to take 
care of the crop, especially in years of good 
harvests, even with the development of 
transport facilities making possible more 
rapid movement of the crop. Large quanti- 
ties of wheat, especially from large crops, 
are stored in pits (khattis), which are the 
principal means of storage available to 
the growers; and in the United Provinces, 
where kothas are not common, such pits 
are extensively used by the native ware- 
housemen. These pits “are lined with straw 
and chaff and sometimes, it is said, with a 
plaster compounded of mud and cowdung,” 
the bulk wheat being covered with straw, 
earth, and a thatch. Probably because of 
the generation of carbonic acid gas, pit- 
stored wheat is less subject to damage by 
weevils, but it tends, after prolonged stor- 
age, to become mouldy, dark, and mal- 
odorous. In some places also it is liable to 
damage from sub-soil water resulting from 
the presence of irrigation canals. 


THE PURCHASE OF WHEAT 


The first movement of wheat is made 
from the village in which it was grown to a 
local market nearby. If the cultivator who 
raised it is well-to-do or independent he 
takes the grain to market himself, but if he 
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works on a small scale and is poverty- 
stricken and in debt he delivers his grain 
to the village bania, who is store-keeper, 
grain-dealer, and money-lender all in one, 
and the bania will send it to market as his 
own grain. The owners of large estates in 
the Punjab are usually in direct touch with 
exporting firms, and in recent years the 
small growers have become less dependent 
on the bania and have tended to deal more 
directly with the exporters’ agents.t The 
actual carriage of the grain will be by 
bullock-cart, or on donkey-back—the vil- 
lage potter being bound by caste obliga- 
tions to employ himself and his donkey for 
this service. 

The village market, termed a mandi, is 
simply an open space in a village, sur- 
rounded by small warehouses owned by the 
various dealers. Here are to be found the 
larger merchants and warehousemen and 
representatives of exporting firms, compet- 
ing with one another for the purchase of 
the village deliveries of grain, which they 
then put together into larger parcels for 
storage or rail-shipment. 

Methods of purchasing wheat by ex- 
porters are somewhat complex. Broadly 
speaking, each exporting firm has a head 
office at Karachi with warehouses for han- 
dling and shipping grain. Some firms have 
no branches. Others have branches at a 
few of the more important country points. 
Others, of which there are now only three,? 
have an extensive organization comprising 
a number of branches, a score or more, at 
various mandis in the wheat-growing terri- 
tories. Each of these branches is managed 
by a native salaried agent who, with the aid 
of a small staff, controls the buying, han- 
dling, inspection, storage, and shipping of 
wheat. To each branch there is also at- 
tached a dalal, or sub-broker, who is em- 
ployed, not by the exporting firm itself, but 
by a dalial, or larger broker, who has con- 
tracted with the exporting firm to under- 
take the broking for a large district. By 
virtue of this agreement, the salaried agent 
makes no purchases himself, but only in- 


+See footnote below. 


2 According to testimony given before the Royal 
Commission on Food Prices (see their Report, London, 
1925) by G. Eumorfopoulos, of Messrs. Ralli Brothers, 
London—one of these three firms. 
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structs the dalal, who then goes out into the 
mandi to purchase on the firm’s account. 

Price limits for purchase are sent out 
daily by wire from the head office at Ka- 
rachi to the various branches. On the basis 
of these limits the agents calculate the 
prices which can be offered for delivery in 
the mandi and instruct their dalals accord- 
ingly. Apparently a similar mode of or- 
ganization is maintained by the native 
merchants who buy wheat in the mandis 
for shipment to other parts of the country, 
and by the warehousemen, who buy grain 
at times when the price is low and store it 
for sale on an advance in prices. 

Cash purchases of wheat by exporters 
may be made in any one of three ways— 
by ready purchase, by Karachi pass, or by 
agency pass. In “ready purchase,” the grain 
actually offered for sale in the mandi is 
bought by the broker and shipped by the 
agent. This form of transaction places a 
good deal of responsibility upon the judg- 
ment of the agent and is not so satisfactory 
as the Karachi pass, which is, in fact, the 
principal mode of purchase. In “Karachi 
pass,” the agent contracts through his 
broker with a native merchant for the de- 
livery of grain at Karachi within a specified 
brief time. The merchant organizes the 
shipment in his own way, and hands over 
the railway bills of lading to the exporter’s 
agent, receiving an advance of 90 per cent 
of the purchase price. When the grain ar- 
rives at Karachi, it is weighed and inspected 
by the exporting firm, whose decisions on 
these points are final and must be accepted 
by the merchant. The payment of the bal- 
ance due, on the basis of the exporter’s de- 
cision on weights, quality, and cleanliness, 
then completes the transaction. In “agency 
pass,” a somewhat similar procedure is fol- 
lowed, except that the local purchasing 
agency weighs and inspects the merchant’s 
consignment. This method places an unde- 
sirable responsibility upon the agency, and 
hence is the least used. The actual financ- 
ing of the transactions is carried out by 
native bankers, termed shroffs, who act as 
agents for the exporters and draw bills on 
them for subsequent payment. If this prac- 
tice is not followed, it may be necessary for 
the exporting firm to send large shipments 
of coin up-country from time to time. The 
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head offices may also purchase cash wheat 
from native merchants in Karachi—wheat 
in their own warehouses or in transit. 

In addition to these various forms of 
dealing in cash wheat, there is also a con- 
siderable trade in contracts for future de- 
livery (sattas). This trade is apparently 
not a European innovation, but a long- 
established native practice, by which the 
natives satisfy a gambling propensity and 
the merchant classes of India contrive to 
adjust prices far ahead to the needs and 
prospects of the future. Exporting firms 
often buy wheat for future delivery from 
merchants in Karachi; they also sell wheat 
to them for future delivery in Karachi as 
hedges against up-country purchases. 

A considerable part of the grain delivered 
on sattas is doubtless obtained by subse- 
quent purchases of peasants’ grain in the 
mandis, but much of it is brought out from 
organized storage. Mention has already 
been made of the presence of warehouse- 
men in the mandis, who buy up grain dur- 
ing the period of low prices that follows 
the harvest and thus compete most strongly 
with the exporters, who make their largest 
purchases at about the same time. When 
the grain is sealed up in the store, its owner 
makes out an invoice (bijck) stating the 
quantity of grain and the place of storage. 
The bijck is a negotiable document, whose 
accuracy is never questioned. After it has 
passed perhaps through many hands, some 
purchaser will present it to the warehouse- 
man and call for delivery of the grain. 
When the store is opened, an upper layer 
of dust and weevils is scooped away and 
the grain is brought out to be sacked. Grain 
delivered from kothas usually comes out in 
good condition except for weevil damage, 
but the grain from khattis (pits) is liable to 
be moist, dark, and unpleasantly odorous. 

Grain may be purchased in considerable 
quantities for storage at times of low price 
and held firmly for long periods as a specu- 
lation in the hope of a remunerative 
advance. Though the warehouseman com- 
petes with the exporter at the time of pur- 
chasing in the. mandi, he also serves him 
well by holding grain in store during the 
busy trading season after harvest and 
thus somewhat prolonging and easing the 
season of shipments. To the people of 
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India, also, he renders service by carrying 
over large stocks of grain after years of 
good harvest and adjusting the food sup- 
plies between plentiful and lean years. No 
figures are available for the quantities of 
such stocks and carryovers, but they must 
often be sufficiently large in the aggregate 
to exert an important influence upon do- 
mestic prices. 


INTERNAL MOVEMENT OF WHEAT 


The great bulk of the wheat crop of India 
is retained in the wheat-growing regions 
themselves, and a relatively small propor- 
tion passes over the boundaries of the pro- 
ducing province. According to the figures 
quoted above (p. 354), shipments out of the 
four major wheat-growing provinces aver- 
aged only 60 million bushels a year, or 21 
per cent of the average crop, in the four 
years ending March 1915. On the whole, 
these were years of fairly heavy movement. 
Other statistics covering a longer period, 
but not wholly comparable with them, sug- 
gest that in most years the shipments out 
of the producing provinces are smaller than 
this. 

Nearly all of the wheat shipped out of the 
surplus-producing provinces goes to the 
three seaports of Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Karachi—to Karachi chiefly for export, to 
the other great cities chiefly for consump- 
tion in their metropolitan areas. In the four 
years 1911-12 to 1914-15 the wheat receipts 
at these three cities averaged 60 million 
bushels, and India’s wheat exports, largely 
through these ports, averaged 46 million. 
Hence the export movement was _ three- 
fourths of the total. Since the war the pro- 
portions have been different, for exports 
have been smaller and urban consumption 
probably larger. Little wheat is shipped to 
interior towns outside the wheat-growing 
regions, but the great cities of the producing 
provinces are of considerable importance 
as interior consuming markets. All told, it 
is doubtful whether the inter-provincial 
trade for domestic consumption often 
reaches 20 million bushels in a year.. 

Shipments are made almost entirely by 
rail, though a little wheat is shipped by 
river, and a little also by sea. The Punjab 
ships mostly to Karachi, the Central Proy- 
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inces mainly to Bombay, Bihar and Orissa 
chiefly to Calcutta. The United Provinces 
are more nearly equidistant from all three 
great ports of India. As a rule the greatest 
share of their “exports” goes to Calcutta for 
local consumption and overseas shipment, 
but in years of large harvest, big deliveries 
are made to Karachi and Bombay." 

The movement has a pronounced sea- 
sonal character, which is broadly indicated 
by Table 5. Shipments begin soon after 
harvest and increase rapidly through the 


TABLE 5.—WHEAT ARRIVALS AT CALCUTTA, BOMBAY, 
AND KARACHI, BY RAIL, RIVER, AND SEA, 
MonTuBLy, 1911-12 To 1914-15* 
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* Data from G. F. Shirras, Statistical Tables Relating to 
Indian Wheat (Calcutta, 1916). 


dry season before the monsoon rains be- 
gin. Especially in years of large harvests, 
there is a severe strain on the railway fa- 
cilities at this period. Arrivals at Calcutta 
and Bombay, which are supplied by regions 
of earlier harvest, rise in April, usually 
reach their peak about the middle of May, 
fall off considerably in June, and are at a 
low level throughout the rest of the year. 
As a rule the arrivals of April, May, and 
June constitute 40 per cent of the total re- 
ceipts of the year. From the Punjab, where 
the harvest is several weeks later, the move- 
ment is similar in course but somewhat 
later. Arrivals at Karachi are at a mini- 
mum in March and very low also in April, 
but rise sharply in May to a peak in mid- 


te See Appendix Table IV for sources of wheat re- 
ceipts at Karachi, Bombay, and Calcutta in the years 
1912-13 to 1914-15. 
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June, and in July, though declining, average 
about as high as in May. Over half the 
year’s receipts are usually concentrated in 
the months of May, June, and July, but the 
movement in the following three months 
is a little larger than in all the rest of the 
year.’ The seasonal movement is illustrated 
by the following index of monthly arrivals 
of Indian wheat at Karachi, based on the 
five years ending March 31, 1915, each figure 
representing the percentage of arrivals dur- 
ing a given month to the average monthly 
receipts during the whole period :” 


JEN OURS, Oeeeoe 41 AUN peak oats 89 DeCeocen: 47 
WEI 2 ieee 176 Neoptera Ow EW alew ainda, 47 
June 294 Oct ince 89 Hebe... 41 
Jit Vigere te oir 179 INOW sneer 51 Mar ads 37 


THE QUESTION OF BuLK HANDLING 


The wheat is shipped almost entirely in 
bags. There has been repeated agitation 
for the development of a system of handling 
Indian grain in bulk, both for the domestic 
and the export trade. The need for a system 
of suitable country elevators has been es- 
pecially urged.’ The first proposals for an 
elevator system were made in 1890, but to 
the present time next to nothing has been 
accomplished. In 1913 an elevator of 140,000 
bushels capacity was erected as an experi- 
ment at Lyallpur, the focal city of the Che- 
nab Colony in the Punjab; this was opened 
for commercial service, but apparently not 
before 1920. It has found some use in grain 
storage and has rendered service in clean- 
ing grain and raising its value, but though 
a few small shipments already made from 
it have earned a premium in the British 
market, the disorganized state of the export 
trade in recent years has thus far prevented 
adequate demonstration of its capabilities. 
It still remains, apparently, the only build- 
ing of its kind in India, and Indian ports 
and railways still maintain the old-estab- 
lished practice of handling grain in sacks, 
without any discernible prospect of change. 

The first obstacle to the introduction of 
bulk handling is to be found in the indif- 
ference of the firms engaged at the present 

*These statements are based on official data for 


weekly arrivals at Calcutta, Bombay, and Karachi, iu 
the years 1911-12 to 1915-16. 


>From the same source as Table 5. 
® See especially F. Noél-Paton, op. cil. 
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time in the business of exporting wheat 
from Karachi. They all profess to be satis- 
fied with existing methods, which supply an 
abundance both of cheap accommodation 
in the storage yards and of cheap labor for 
working the grain. In criticism of this atti- 
tude it has been suggested that these firms 
really object to the introduction of bulk 
handling on rail and in elevators on the 
sround that it might bring new competitors 
into the field against them. It might involve 
them in serious loss of capital investments 
in personnel, organization, and equipment 
and cause unpredictable and disconcerting 
changes in the conduct of their business. 

A further obstacle to the introduction of 
elevator handling and storage is the atti- 
tude of the Karachi Port Trust, which has 
opposed the construction of elevators in 
advance of demands from established 
traders and the management of the North- 
Western Railway. That this is not a merely 
negative attitude is shown by the fact that 
the port of Karachi is undergoing consid- 
erable enlargement at the present time, in 
order to increase its loading capacity, and 
that by this means accumulations of grain 
at the port during the summer months may 
be minimized or avoided. In face of the 
uncertainty of large wheat exports from 
India in future years, the Port Trust is 
probably pursuing a prudent policy in sink- 
ing capital in quays which can handle all 
kinds of cargo rather than in elevators and 
loading galleries which can be used for 
grain alone. 

Yet again, the introduction of the new 
system would require the maintenance of 
an inspection service for the grading or 
certifying of grain—a most difficult problem 
in India—and would involve the provision 
of suitable rolling-stock by the railways. 
The existence of obstacles such as all these 
make it appear improbable that bulk han- 
dling of grain will be introduced into India 
within the near future, if at all. 


Ports AND Port HANDLING 


The long coast-line of India is peculiarly 
devoid of natural harbors, and the overseas 
trade is practically restricted to five major 
ports. Karachi is the only port north of the 
Tropic of Cancer; it lies near the mouth of 
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the Indus, in Sind, not far from the border 
of Baluchistan. It is far and away the prin- 
cipal wheat port; before and during the war 
it handled, on the average, around 80 per 
cent of the wheat shipments, and since the 
war it has handled all but about 4 per cent. 
Bombay, on the west coast of the peninsula, 
was the leading wheat port in the ’eighties, 
but has long since been a poor second to 
Karachi in this respect. Calcutta, near the 
mouth of the Ganges in Bengal, was the 
principal wheat port in the earliest days of 
the trade, was an important wheat port 
until the *nineties, and in some years before 
the war it shipped more wheat than Bom- 
bay; but during and since the war its wheat 
exports have been very smali.1 Madras, on 
the southeast coast of the peninsula, and 
Rangoon, in Burma, chiefly important for 
rice shipments, handle no wheat. 

Several natural advantages have com- 
bined to concentrate India’s export wheat 
trade in Karachi. In the first place it is the 
nearest port to the Punjab, which is best 
suited of all the provinces of British India 
to the growing of wheat and produces a 
large exportable surplus. At the present 
time, also, the hinterland of Karachi pro- 
duces no other commodity which competes 
with grain for shipping space at Karachi, 
whereas Calcutta exports rice and jute in 
large quantities, and Bombay cotton and 
manganese ore. It is not easy to predict 
how long Karachi will continue to enjoy 
this advantage, because the development of 
cotton growing in Sind, dependent on the 
progress of an immense irrigation system 
now under construction, may provide a con- 
siderable export traffic in cotton in future 
years. Furthermore, Karachi lies outside 
the region of monsoon rains and can there- 
fore accumulate large stocks of the harvest 
shipments of wheat in the open air, to be 
shipped out gradually as tonnage becomes 
available. Bombay and Calcutta, on the 
other hand, experience heavy rainfalls dur- 
ing the summer monsoon and must pay the 
price of storing grain under cover. Never- 
theless, in partial compensation for this 
handicap, the wheat harvests of the United 
Provinces and the Central Provinces occur 


*See Appendix Table XI, for statistics of wheat 


exported from the different ports annuall i 
1872-78. se 
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about a month before the wheat harvests 
of the Punjab, and in past years, when 
shipments of wheat from Bombay and Cal- 
cutta were important, the peak of the move- 
ment through these ports took place some 
weeks before the peak of the much larger 
movement of the Punjab crop through Ka- 
rachi in the second half of June or in July. 

The port handling need be described with 
reference only to Karachi. The sacked 
wheat is unloaded into the exporters’ go- 
downs (warehouses), and there sampled 
and weighed. It is then emptied from the 
bags onto a heap in the godown, and thus 
mixed in with other lots to secure a good 
average quality of wheat for shipment. Lots 
containing a large proportion of impurities 
may be mixed in small quantities with 
cleaner lots of wheat or may be cleaned 
before mixing. From the large mixed heaps 
in the godowns, the wheat is then resacked 
for ocean shipment in even weights of two 
hundredweight (224 pounds). The sacks 
are carried to the ship’s side by rail, and 
are loaded by cranes. As much as 2,000 
tons of grain can thus be placed on board a 
ship in a day. 

In the earlier years of the Indian wheat 
trade, the carrying capacity of the North- 
Western Railway, from the Punjab to Kara- 
chi, was regarded as the factor which 
limited Karachi’s exportation of wheat. In 
the course of time, improvements to the 
railway, including double-tracking, have 
relieved this constriction, and at present 
the limit to Karachi shipments is imposed 
by the number of loading berths in the port. 
During periods of heavy deliveries by the 
railways, grain thus tends to accumulate in 
large quantities in the exporters’ hands, and 
must go into storage. In most modern grain 
ports, storage space is provided by grain 
elevators; but in Karachi, once the export- 
ers’ covered godowns have been filled, the 
surplus is stacked in the open air. Because 
of the extremely low rainfall of Sind and 
the absence of industries, land in the neigh- 
borhood of Karachi has comparatively 
little value in use, and large areas between 
the city and the port have been systemati- 
cally reserved to provide space for stacking 
grain sacks in the open during the summer 
months when the risks of damage by rain 
are negligible. 
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VII. WHEAT EXPORTS, 


In this section we deal with various as- 
pects of India’s export and import trade in 
wheat and flour, and with certain charac- 
teristic relations between wheat exports 
and wheat prices. The historical develop- 
ment of the export trade is largely reserved 
for subsequent consideration. 


VOLUME AND IMPORTANCE OF Exports 


In the export trade of India, wheat and 
flour rank as valuable products but far 
below the top of the list.t Since 1890-91 the 
only year in which they have gained first 
place was in 1891-92, when they constituted 
14.2 per cent (by value) of the total sea- 
borne exports of British India. Even in 
1904-5, which was the year of their :maxi- 
mum export by volume, wheat and flour 
contributed only 12 per cent of the total 
value, and were exceeded by the exports of 
rice. In every other year since 1890-91, rice 
and raw cotton, and in most years raw jute 
and tea also, have been more important; 
while since 1913-14 jute gunny cloth and 
usually also jute gunny bags have been 
more important. In the period of maxi- 
mum exports from 1903-4 to 1913-14, wheat 
and flour exports averaged only 6.4 per 
cent of the total exports from British India 
by sea; in the first six post-war years the 
average was only 2.5 per cent, and in the 
post-war year of maximum exports, 1924— 
25, the proportion was under 5 per cent. 

A broad view of the course of India’s ex- 
ports of wheat is afforded by Chart 9, which 
shows the gross exports of wheat grain (by 
sea) annually since 1870-71. The Indian 
fiscal year ending March 31 is well suited 
to this purpose, for the bulk of the exports 
from a crop are made in May and subse- 
quent months. The vertical bars on the 
chart represent annual figures, and reflect 
the marked variations from year to year; 
the curved line, representing a centered 5- 
year moving average, gives a better view of 
trends and levels. As always in a country 


1See Appendix Table XIII, for values of the princi- 
pal exports annually from 1890-91. 

2See further below, pp. 380-82, 385-90. 

’ Annual figures, so far as available, are given in 
Appendix Tables XII A, XII B. 
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which consumes the great bulk of its crop, 
the annual variations in exports are rela- 
tively large—a small crop permitting very 
little export, a large crop permitting ex- 
ports to reach high figures. 

The chart shows clearly the beginnings 
of India’s export trade in the ’seventies; the 
rise to real importance in the ’eighties; the 
marked decline in the ‘nineties; the recov- 
ery early in the twentieth century to a new 
high level, with a year of record exports 
in 1904-5; the subsequent decline caused 


CHART 9.—WHEAT Exports FROM BRITISH INDIA BY 
SEA, ANNUALLY, 1870—71 To 1925-26, wiTH 
5-YEAR MovING AVERAGE CENTERED* 


(Thousand bushels) 


to2s-26mm] [| | | 


1905-06 
1910-11 
1915-16 


* Gross figures, exclusive of flour, for Indian crop years 
April—March. See Appendix Tables XII A, XII B. 


chiefly by the crop failure of 1908; the rise 
to a record level in the five years before the 
war; the decline during and after the war; 
and the recent moderate recovery.’ 

Flour exports from India are usually 
small by comparison with her wheat ex- 
ports, though in occasional years of very 
low wheat exports, as in 1900-1, 1919-20, 
and 1921-22, the flour exports are the 
larger. In the middle ’nineties, when the 
statistics first became available, the flour 
exports were the equivalent of slightly over 
1,500,000 bushels a year. They reached 
their peak in 1913-14, at the equivalent of 
4,235,000 bushels. They remained heavy 
during the war years; latterly they have 
averaged around 3 million bushels a year. 


IMPORTS 


India usually imports small quantities of 
wheat and of flour, but very rarely is a net 
importer of either.’ Flour imports into 
India are almost negligible. The maximum, 
equivalent to 355,000 bushels of wheat, was 
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reached in 1908-9, but they have exceeded 
200,000 bushels in only three years, and 
usually run much lower. In 1900-1, after 
a very short crop, wheat exports were only 
345,000 bushels and wheat imports were 
1,310,000, but flour exports, though small, 
so much exceeded flour imports that there 
was anet export of wheat and flour equiva- 
lent to 332,000 bushels of wheat. Until after 
the war, however, wheat imports never 
much exceeded a million bushels, and at- 
tained this height only in 1896-97, 1900-1, 
and 1908-9. In 1918-19 wheat imports for 
the first time surpassed 2 million bushels, 
but. these were exceeded by wheat ex- 
ports and there was a net export of wheat 
and flour of over 17 million bushels. Most 
of these imports were made in March 1919 
in anticipation of the poor harvest, and 
really belong with the next crop year. In 
two crop years (April—March) since the 
war, however, India has been a net im- 
porter, as shown by the figures below, in 
thousand bushels: 


Exports | Imports Balance 

1919-20 
Wiltealgeecrcstne c 323 | 5,537 | 5,214 netimport 
Flour as wheat.| 2,571 14 | 2,557 net export 
otal | ete 2,894 | 5,551 | 2,657 netimport 

1921-22 
pWiltieaiteenrs. rence 3,017 | 16,426 | 13,409 netimport 
Flour as wheat.| 3,436 104 | 3,332 net export 
eOtal was oe. 6,453] 16,530 | 10,004 netimport 


Australia is the natural source of India’s 
wheat imports, when they are not purely 
incidental in character. This is true partly 
because of Australia’s relative proximity, 
and partly because its wheat is available 
(and seasonally lowest in price) toward the 
end of India’s crop year, when prices in 
India tend to be highest and the largest 
importations are usually made. In 1921-22, 
however, large imports were made in the 
closing months of 1921, and these came 
chiefly from the Pacific Coast of the United 
States. 


Factors DETERMINING YEARLY Exports 


The volume of exports in a particular 
year is affected not merely by the size of 
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the current crop, but by preceding and suc- 
ceeding crops, reflecting a considerable but 
indeterminate adjustment of stocks. The 
largest exports are usually made from a 
large crop following one or more large 
crops, when the new crop also promises 
well, as in 1904-5, 1912-13, and 1924-25. 
As we have seen, India’s high average of 
exports during the period immediately pre- 
ceding the war was due to the unusual good 
fortune of four good crops in succession, 
ranging from 360 to 380 million bushels. 
After two or more large crops, exports may 
continue in a year or two of mediocre crops, 
as in 1925-26 and 1926-27, because of good 
carryovers. Exports are small from a good 
crop after a poor crop, as in 1922-23, be- 
cause of the necessity for reconstituting 
depleted stocks; and they are the smaller 
when, as in 1920-21, the new crop following 
starts under unfavorable conditions. 

The price of wheat and the prosperity of 
the Indian workers are also important fac- 
tors in determining the volume of exports 
in a season. There is a considerable elas- 
ticity in domestic consumption. When do- 
mestic wheat prices are low in relation to 
prices of other foodstuffs, or in relation to 
earnings, consumption in the towns and 
cities increases at the expense of other 
foods or in addition to them. High export 
prices draw out considerably greater quan- 
tities than would be exported at low prices. 
It is the combination of these various in- 
fluences that largely determines the volume 
of exports in a particular crop year. 

The early estimates of the Indian crop 
are usually fairly close to the final figure. 
Hence in April or May one can usually 
make a reasoned estimate of the probable 
volume of exports during the Indian crop 
year, April-March. Such an estimate can- 
not, however, be made with precision, in 
part because the amount of stocks varies a 
good deal and no statistics of stocks are 
gathered; in part because consumption and 
waste vary considerably; and still more be- 
cause exports in the latter half of the crop 
year depend heavily upon the developing 
prospects for the new crop, as estimated 
from the summer and winter rainfall. Oc- 
casionally, also, radical price changes are 
important. Thus exports in the spring 
and summer of 1924, when world prices 
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were low, were very moderate in view of 
the size of the crop, but the sharp advance 
in the international market called forth 
unusually heavy exports from October to 
February, inclusive. 

The forecast of India’s contribution to 
the international wheat market during 
what may be termed the international crop 
year, August—July, is far more difficult, pri- 
marily because, apart from the factors 
named above, the bulk of the exports from 
the preceding crop will have been shipped 
before August 1, and as a rule the major 
portion of the exports, August—July, will be 
made from the subsequent crop, which is 
not planted until the autumn. Such fore- 
casts, if made in August or September, can 
be little more than crude guesses. The best 
that one can do is to estimate the remaining 
exports from the old crop and the April- 
July exports from the new crop, assuming 
it to be of average size. When the summer 
rainfall, the acreage sown, and the early 
season conditions are known, something 
more than a guess may be hazarded; but 
since the difference between a mediocre 
yield and a good yield is usually deter- 
mined during the winter, one must wait 
until the approximate size of harvest is 
known before gauging the prospects of ex- 
ports for the year ending July 31. Since 
official estimates are seldom available be- 
fore March or April and are seldom com- 
prehensive until May, and since private 
estimates are often wide of the mark, the 
export position is not clear until spring. 


Export DESTINATIONS 


The great bulk of India’s wheat exports 
goes by sea to northwestern Europe, the 
United Kingdom usually taking well over 
half of the total.1 Exports to Mediterranean 
Europe are relatively much smaller, as a 
rule, despite the greater nearness of these 
consuming regions. The small remainder 
goes chiefly to Egypt— whence some part 
at least is doubtless reconsigned to other 
countries — and to miscellaneous destina- 
tions nearer India, much of this to be con- 
sumed — like India’s exports of flour —by 


‘See Appendix Table XV for annual exports by 
destinations since 1880-81. 


*See Appendix Table XII B. 
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Indians abroad. The overland movement 
is relatively insignificant.’ 

The United Kingdom has always been 
the greatest overseas consumer of Indian 
wheats. In 1904-5 and 1912-13 England 
took more wheat from India than from 
any other single source. In the period 1909— 
10 to 1913-14, Great Britain purchased a 
yearly average of 37 million bushels of 
Indian wheat, or three-fourths of India’s 
average total export of some 49 million 
bushels. This figure, obtained from Indian 
export returns, checks very closely with 
the figure of 36 million bushels calculated 
from British trade statistics to be the aver- 
age yearly importation of wheat from India, 
and clearly represents the actual yearly 
consumption of Indian wheat at that time 
by Great Britain. Such confusion as is 
found in the statistical record of wheat 
movements from Canada to Great Britain 
is entirely absent from these figures of the 
Indian trade. Since the war, the exporta- 
tion of Indian wheat has been much smaller, 
and the British proportion has been around 
70 per cent. 

Belgium stands next to Great Britain, 
though far behind her in the list of pur- 
chasers, taking as a rule anything up to 4 or 
5 million bushels a year of Indian wheat. 
The bulk of this wheat commonly goes to 
the Antwerp market for distribution to 
Belgium, Holland, and Rhenish Germany. 
France has been on the whole nearly as 
good a customer for Indian wheat as Bel- 
gium and indeed, allowing for Belgian re- 
exportation, probably a larger consumer. 
The bulk of the Indian wheat supplied to 
France is shipped from Bombay to Mar- 
seilles; a part of it is probably semi-hard 
wheat grown in the Central Provinces and 
Central India, which is used for making 
alimentary pastes. To Italy, Indian wheat 
exports have almost always been smaller 
than those to Belgium or France, having 
seldom risen beyond 2 million bushels a 
year; Bombay has been the principal ship- 
ping port and Naples the principal receiv- 
ing port. Probably an even larger fraction 
than in the consignments to France consists 
of hard wheat for the manufacture of maca- 
roni and other pastes, though ranking below 
the durum wheats of Russia, North Africa, 
and the United States. 
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During the busy months of the year, in 
years of considerable shipments, a large 
part of the wheat shipped from Karachi is 
shipped in full cargoes by tramp steamers, 
while the cargo liners regularly engaged in 
the Indian trade also carry wheat in large 
consignments which may constitute a great 
part of their freight. In years and months 
of small shipment, the tramps may largely 
withdraw from the trade, and practically 
all the wheat be carried by the liners, often 
in parcels of a few hundred tons. Wheat 
from Bombay and Calcutta is carried al- 
most exclusively by liners, chiefly because 
of the extent of liner services to these ports 
and the limited quantities of wheat avail- 
able there for shipment. 

The shipments by tramp steamers are 
sent to various destinations in western Eu- 
rope. Shipments to Great Britain, however, 
move chiefly by three routes—Karachi to 
Hull, Bombay to Liverpool, and Calcutta to 
London. These may be explained in part by 
the preferences of these different English 
markets, in former days, for the kinds of 
wheat that were characteristically shipped 
from the respective Indian ports; and in 
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been one of the influences which have led 
to the growth of these connections, espe- 
cially in the case of Karachi—Hull; but other 
commodities have had greater influence in 
the cases of Calcutta.and Bombay. 

Only the freight rates for charters of 
tramp steamers appear to be published in 
the British grain-trade press. The liner 
companies either do not quote definitive 
rates to all shippers or prefer to keep 
knowledge of such rates as much as pos- 
sible to themselves. The absence of this in- 
formation is matter for regret, because the 
predominance of liner shipments in the 
Indian wheat trade makes it probable that 
liner berth rates are more important than 
tramp charters in determining price spreads 
between England and India. In periods of 
heavy movement, exporters tend to draw 
upon available shipping from the Mediter- 
ranean and the Black Sea, and the charter 
rate may thus at times reflect the cost of a 
voyage in ballast through the Suez Canal 
to Karachi. 

The weekly course of reported rates on 
wheat from Karachi to Great Britain, for 
the past six crop years, is shown in Chart 
10. Throughout this period ocean tonnage 
has been abundant in relation to the de- 


Cuart 10.—OcEAN FREIGHT RATES ON WHEAT FROM Karacui, INDIA, TO UNITED KINGDOM, WEEKLY, 
1921-22 ro 1926-27* 
(U.S. cents per bushel) 
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; * Data from International Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics, here converted to United States currency from shil- 
lings and pence per quarter. The tabular data may be obtained from the Food Research Institute on request. Gaps indicate 


absence of quotations. 


part by the existence of strong liner connec- 
tions, which are probably to be regarded 
as a response to strong demands for traffic 
between the two ports of each pair. Al- 
though wheat is not a highly profitable 
freight for liners, its shipment may have 


mand, except during 1926-27, when the 
British coal strike caused a notable ad- 
vance.’ During most of the period the rates, 
on what may be considered a depressed 


*On this advance, see Wueat STUDIES, January 
1927, III, 152-56, 173, and May 1927, III, 271-72, 295. 
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level, ranged usually between 11 and 17 
cents a bushel, and averaged about 14 cents. 
Only once has the rate fallen below 10 cents 
a bushel, and this in the spring of 1926, 
when shipments were light. The seasonal 
variations in rates are not clearly defined, 
but there is a tendency for rates to be at a 
minimum in the spring and at a maximum 
in the autumn. The volume of India’s 
wheat exports exerts some influence on the 
rates, at times decisively; but they are de- 
termined much more largely, as a rule, by 
broader influences affecting tonnage sup- 
ply and demand. 


SEASONAL CHARACTER OF Export MOVEMENT 


India’s wheat export movement shows a 
pronounced seasonal character. This is 
clearly revealed by Chart 11, which shows 
by vertical bars the monthly exports of 


Cuartr 11.—WuHeEat Exports FROM BriITISH INDIA BY 
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most invariably the peak month, though 
occasionally June, which is usually a good 
second, has outranked July. The export 
movement is generally very light in the 
months of December to April. 

The average or characteristic seasonal 
variation in pre-war years, as derived 
from monthly data over the 12-year period 
1902-3 to 1913-14, is indicated by the fol- 
lowing index figures :* 


ADDIS anes 52 AUS eters 135 Dechae a 65 
WEB? dooon 108 Scptmeete Os Jat 64 
June 181 Ocha: 101 Eebseeerer 36 
ANGIE Sota. 210 Nov. . 92 Marsan 53 


In general, years of heaviest shipments 
show a more nearly uniform distribution 
over the year. Radical departures from 
these averages occasionally occurred, for 
special reasons, before the war. During the 


SeA, Montu iy, 1902-3 To 1925-26, wirn 3-MonTH 
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* Gross figures, exclusive of flour. 


wheat from British India by sea (consti- 
tuting the great bulk of the total) from 
April 1902, together with a curve represent- 
ing a centered 3-month moving average 
which smooths the monthly figures slightly. 
As arule over half of the exports moves out 
in the months of May—August; July is al- 


See Appendix Table XIV. 


war, shipping conditions and other factors 
materially disturbed the course of ship- 
ments, and since the war there have been 

*Computed by the Persons’ link-relative method. 
F. Noél-Paton, Indian Wheat and Grain Elevators 
(Calcutta, 1913), p. 4, gives the following simple aver- 


age percentages for the ten years ending 1911-12: 58, 
107, 176, 188, 136, 90, 94, 97, 76, 69, 46, 64. 
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some instances of more extreme departure 
from these averages. Thus in 1920-21 and 
1922-23, after poor crops, exports were re- 
stricted in the early months of the crop 
year, until favorable prospects for the next 
crop were assured; and in 1924-25, the 
great advance in prices in world markets 
called forth a much larger volume of ex- 
ports than would otherwise have been 
made during the autumn and winter. Some- 
thing like the pre-war seasonal variation, 
however, is likely to obtain in the future, 
but as long as the volume of shipments re- 
mains small the movement is likely to be 
more irregular; and with the Punjab now 
almost the sole source of exports, the char- 
acteristic movement will probably be some- 
what later because of the later harvest. 

The characteristic seasonal variation is 
attributable to several influences. In the 
first place, the producers are under strong 
pressure to sell their grain promptly after 
harvest. Such pressure is to be found in 
all producing regions of the world, but it 
is peculiarly severe in India, where the 
growers are, as a rule, heavily in debt, and 
wheat, their chief cash crop, is a commodity 
liable to deterioration. To minimize risk of 
damage in storage and the cost of protec- 
tion against damage, middlemen and ex- 
porters have good reason to move their 
purchases quickly. 

The usual character of the world’s de- 
mand at this season provides additional 
inducement to early exportation, because 
Indian wheat will then arrive in European 
markets at its most advantageous time of 
the year, when the rush of shipments from 
the Southern Hemisphere is spent, the ear- 
liest crops of the Northern Hemisphere 
have scarcely been cut, and the only seri- 
ous competition to be encountered is the 
spring movement of wheat from western 
Canada, following quickly upon the open- 
ing of navigation of the Great Lakes, and 
the early shipments of new winter wheats 
of the United States. Midsummer arrivals 
of wheat from India are as a rule especially 
welcome in Great Britain, because the great 
dryness of Indian wheat makes it particu- 
larly suitable for blending with the damp 
wheats of the British crop. Moreover, the 
earlier shipments are most likely to be free 
of weevils and otherwise in good condition; 
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for later shipments the risk of poorer qual- 
ity tends to depress their price. 


Exports AND PRICES 


The relation between prices of wheat in 
India and in the world markets cannot be 
traced with precision, partly because of 
limitations of data on prices and quality. 
A few broad statements, however, can be 
made with some confidence, and an inter- 
esting seasonal relationship merits discus- 
sion. 

The volume of India’s wheat exports is 
materially influenced by the level of wheat 
prices.! Repeatedly in the history of the 
trade, radical advances in prices in foreign 
markets have called forth exceptional ex- 
ports from India. The first notable instance 
was in 1881-82, on a speculative movement 
in the United States. Others occurred in 
1891-92, a year of famine in southern Rus- 
sia; in 1898-99, the year of the Leiter cor- 
ner; and in 1904-5, 1909-10, 1917-18, and 
1924-25. On the other hand, when the level 
of wheat prices declines or is at a low level, 
exports are restricted even if crops are 
good. The most notable instances of this 
were in 1884-85 and in 1923-24. This im- 
plies that the Indian market demand, for 
consumption and storage, is elastic with 
respect to price. 

Normally wheat prices in active export 
markets, such as Karachi, tend to run a 
course roughly parallel with prices in Liv- 
erpool. Substantial changes in the level of 
world wheat prices tend to be reflected in 
the Indian markets chiefly through influ- 
encing the volume of wheat withdrawn 
from the Indian market for export. Even 
in years when India is a substantial ex- 
porter, however, changes in costs of ship- 
ment cause special divergences between 
prices in India and those in importing 
markets. The parallelism is also disturbed 
by reason of changing differences in prices 
of different wheats in Liverpool, for to a 
considerable extent Canadian, American, 
Australian, Argentine, Russian, and Indian 
wheats are so different that substitution of 
one for another is accomplished with fric- 
tion and only under a price stimulus. In 
general, Indian wheats are among the 


"Compare Chart 9, p. 363, Chart 11, p. 3867, and 
Chart 14, p. 386. 
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lower-priced wheats in British markets, but 
their position in the range of Liverpool 
prices varies from year to year. 

At times, as shown by Chart 11 (p. 367), 
India exports no wheat, either because of 
government restriction, as in 1919-20 and 
1921-22, or because export shipments are 
unprofitable. At such times wheat prices 
in India fluctuate out of line with world 
market prices. (See Chart 14, p. 386.) In 
such periods prices in India may rise so 
high that imports are attracted. This has 
been true in several years since the war,' 
including the season just past. The range 
of variation in prices is normally wider in 
a country which is now on an export basis 
and now on an import basis, than in one 
which is consistently an exporter or an 
importer, especially when it is (like India) 
distant from other producing and consum- 
ing regions or maintains (as India does 
not) high import or export duties. Since 
India is today less continuously an exporter 
than in pre-war years, the margins between 
Liverpool prices and Indian prices are, and 
may be expected to continue, more variable 
than before the war. 

Within India, export prices exert an in- 
fluence on prices of wheat for domestic 
use, but variations in crops in the different 
regions, the limited degree of internal 
_ trade, and transportation costs combine to 
prevent prices in different markets from 
reaching a common level or from maintain- 
ing any constant relationship. This is made 
abundantly clear by series of monthly 
wholesale prices at seven Indian markets, 
for the period January 1905 to April 1916, 
which are given in Appendix Table XVII. 
But analysis of these relationships would 
carry us too far afield. 


SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN PRICES 


There is a fairly characteristic seasonal 
variation in wheat prices in India; it is 
significantly associated with the seasonal 
variation in exports discussed above, and 
with the seasonal course of wheat prices in 


1 See above, p. 364, and Appendix Table XII B. Dur- 
ing the war, for a multitude of reasons, the margins 
between Liverpool and Karachi prices varied to an 
extraordinary degree. 
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England. The late F. Noél-Paton, for a 
number of years Director of Commercial 
Intelligence in India, published some valu- 
able material and analyses on this subject 
in his work on Indian Wheat and Grain 
Elevators (Calcutta, 1913), in which he ar- 
gued the advantage of introducing into 
India a modern system of country elevators. 
Unfortunately it is not easy to summarize 
his material, his statistical procedures leave 
much to be desired, and he did not publish 
the price data from which a fresh analysis 
can be made. 

For analysis of seasonal variation in 
Indian wheat prices, Noél-Paton utilized 
price data for the ten years ending March 
1912 for six markets in the Punjab—Delhi, 
Lyallpur (the center of the irrigated area), 
Lahore, Amritsar, Ferozepore, and Multan; 
taking for each market “the recorded 
monthly wholesale prices, in each case the 
average of two half-monthly returns,” prob- 
ably for the middle and end of the month. 
For the first two markets separately and 
the other four combined, he computed in- 
dexes of prices for each year in terms of 
the average of April, May, and June prices 
as 100. For each month the ten index fig- 
ures were averaged to get indexes of sea- 
sonal variation as follows: 


Four Six 

Month Delhi Lyallpur | markets | markets 
5214 0) oS ero ehonea etic 103.1 104.7 104.9 | 104.6 
Maye ten esis. 99.0 98.7 99-1 99.0 
JUN Ch ceteris © 97.9 96.6 96.0 96.4 
UML Varo tern 101.6 99.6 98.3 99.1 
AUIS Sota Nes We aoe: 102.5 104.1 102.5 102.8 
Septreeeiecres-os 100.7 103.0 104.3 103.5 
Oct ra ne sack 103.3 106.7 105.1 105.1 
ING ae tees: 107.1 109.0 109.1 108.7 
DECHo che nena 107.6 111.0 OSS, 110.4 
Jee ress eZ 113.4 113.8 113.3 
Tebiveteancrstesc ters 12.9 kez Berd ING 
WEEN O. Bee, Bioteeoiean tec 108.8 109.3 2 110.5 


Using the Persons’ method of calculating 
an index of seasonal variation, we have 
made a computation from Noél-Paton’s 
material, employing a lengthy and not al- 
together certain process of reconstructing 
monthly price series from the index form 
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in which he gave them. The results are as 
follows :* 


Apr. 99.5 INTE, 5 go llDile Dec. ...102.0 
May 95.2 Sepia L000 Jam, - ocJIOBY 
June 94.2 Octane 9.0 Feb. ...104.5 
July 97.4 Nov 100.6 Mar. ...102.4 


In so far as these results and Noél-Paton’s 


differ from the index we present below, the. 


differences may be explained largely by 
the facts that the markets used are differ- 
ent, the periods covered are not the same, 
and the basic price data refer to different 
dates in the month. 

We have prepared an index of seasonal 
variation of monthly prices of Karachi 
White at Karachi, from data relating to the 
first week of each month, by the same 
method as was used in computing the sea- 
sonal index of exports, but (for lack of 
data for 1902-3 to 1904-5) covering the 
eleven years 1905-6 to 1915-16. The results 
are as follows :* 


ADRS ea 9929 AES, 505 Well Dec. ...101.4 
May ... 99.9 Sept. ... 99.6 Saliemeeere 2/1 
June ... 96.2 Oct O00. Feb. ...104.5 
Jitlya ey 0.3 INO Wem 0.080 Mater 020 


So great are the fluctuations in prices from 
one year to another, under the influence of 
world markets and India’s peculiar con- 
ditions, that Indian prices rarely show so 
orderly a seasonal development; but this 
index may be accepted as a rough measure 
of the seasonal element in price variations 
in many years. Indexes based on prices for 
other Indian markets would be somewhat 
different, but probably not radically so; 
though in interior regions of earlier har- 
vest, and probably also in Calcutta and 
Bombay, minimum and maximum prices 
would be reached somewhat earlier. 

The range of this seasonal index is from 
96.2 early in June (and about the same 
early in July) to 104.5 early in February, 
almost 9 per cent higher. A weekly index 


*In showing a seasonal decline from August to 
October, it differs from Noél-Paton’s indexes and from 
the index number of Karachi prices that we have com- 
puted. If this decline has significance, it is probably 
to be explained by a temporary diminution in the 
demand for wheat resulting from the ripening of the 
kharif crops—whose grains, because of their higher 
moisture content, are usually consumed soon after 
harvest. 

* Based on Appendix Table XVII. 


* See above, pp. 360-61. 
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would probably show a slightly greater vari- 
ation. Probably the minimum is reached 
around the middle of June, and the maxi- 
mum late in January. The tendency is 
naturally for the lowest prices to prevail 
shortly after harvest, when the cultivators 
and dealers endeavor to sell the unstored 
new grain before the monsoon rains begin, 
and when the movement into Karachi is at 
its height.* Prices tend to advance consid- 
erably in July and August, because the un- 
shipped grain has gone into storage and 
tends to be firmly held until the end of the 
monsoon on the reasonable certainty of a 
moderate advance in price and the chance 
of a radical increase if the monsoon should 
fail. Ordinarily, when the rains are suffi- 
cient, the price advances more slowly in 
September—November; but when the rains 
fail, no such relaxation occurs, and the 
price may jump up by 5 or 10 per cent a 
month. In November—December prices tend 
to advance somewhat more rapidly, as stor- 
age charges accumulate. In January asharp 
advance tends to occur, perhaps because of 
the closer holding by dealers at this time, 
when the growing crop is especially sub- 
ject to risks of drought, excessive rain, rust, 
and frost. In the next two months, before 
new wheat becomes available, prices tend 
to decline from the peak early in February 
to about average in April and early May. 
This decline is presumably attributable to 
the release of stocks by dealers as the har- 
vest becomes assured; in occasional years 
when yields are poor, prices may advance 
at this period instead of declining. 

It has been argued, doubtless with truth, 
that the seasonal variation in Indian wheat 
prices is excessive—that it is due not only 
to inevitable costs of handling, interest, 
and insurance, but in considerable measure 
to loss and damage in storage. Doubtless 
these losses could be reduced (though by 
no means eliminated) by the erection of 
improved storage facilities, but it remains 
an open question whether the savings would 
overbalance the capital charges involved. 

Undoubtedly the seasonal variation in 
Indian wheat prices, and especially the de- 
pression immediately after harvest, would 
be still more pronounced if it were not 
for the export outlet, through which large 
quantities are drawn off the domestic mar- 
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ket at a time when they tend especially to 
depress prices. In this fact, and in the fact 
that price variations from year to year tend 
to be lessened by exports of variable quan- 
tities, lies part of the justification for main- 
taining the export trade in Indian wheats. 

The significant relation between Karachi 
prices and Indian exports is indicated by 
Chart 12, in which the two indexes of sea- 


CuHart 12.—INDEXES OF SEASONAL VARIATION OF 
WHEAT Exports FROM BritIsH INDIA By SEA, 
1902-3 To 1913-14, AND oF WHEAT PRICES IN 
Karacui, 1905-6 To 1915-16* 


ral 105 


SCALE FOR PRICES 


SCALE FOR EXPORTS 


° 
APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OocT NOV DEC JAN FEB MAR APR? 


* Computed by Persons’ link-relative method from data 
in Appendix Tables XIV and XVII. 


sonal variation are plotted, on considerably 
different scales. The marked tendency for 
exports and prices to vary inversely is 
clearly indicated; indeed, the inverse cor- 
relation is almost perfect. There is natu- 
rally some lag between purchases and 
exports, but since the price index is based 
- on prices in the first week of the month, 
and the export index on exports of the 
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month, this lag is at least partially allowed 
for in the chart. 

In Liverpool the seasonal element in the 
movement of prices of imported wheat is 
very slight.t This is largely the result of 
having a large number of export regions, 
with different harvest and shipping periods, 
on which to draw, and of the skill of the 
British grain trade in buying wheat in each 
source of supply when it is cheapest. When, 
therefore, wheat prices in India are espe- 
cially low, notably in the period of several 
weeks centering in July, British purchasing 
is stimulated by price differentials; while 
during the winter months, when Indian 
wheat prices are seasonally high, British 
purchases in India are light, and Australian 
and Argentine wheats are sought instead. 
Prices of home-grown British wheats have 
a fairly pronounced seasonal variation, 
usually reaching their peak in August and 
their low point in October. Indian wheat 
therefore reaches the British market in 
largest volume at or shortly before the time 
when new British wheats are low in price, 
and the blending of the two is favored by 
this fact as well as by considerations of 
milling quality. On the whole, Indian 
wheats in Liverpool tend to stand at a 
discount in the British market except dur- 
ing September—December, when they are 
in special demand for blending with Brit- 
ish and Russian wheats which are then sea- 
sonally cheap. 


VII. INDIAN WHEATS AND THEIR IMPROVEMENT 


The commercial classes of Indian wheat 
known in the export trade constitute a se- 
lection from the large number of botanical 
varieties of wheat which are cultivated in 
different parts of India. By a singular turn 
of events it happened that the classes of 
wheat first approved by the British mar- 
kets were soft, white wheats, well suited to 

1A seasonal index of prices of Karachi White 
wheat in Liverpool, computed by the Persons’ method 
from a monthly series of prices obtained from Broom- 
hall’s Corn Trade News and Corn Trade Year Book for 
the ten years ending March 1912, using the mean of 


daily prices for about the 5th, 15th, and 25th of each 
month, gave the following results: 


IMO Py SPOON 99.1 INCE Van oe 99.2 IDC iororeeo 100.5 
AY BANA Bioeig Pi 100.9 Septet 99.3 DAT seetenere) s.¢ 101.2 
PEUTIC Breceiaiss 98.8 OCP eractsters 100.1 Blebac = rere 100.7 
AUS be Ator ain oi 99.2 IN'ONsansielelsic 100.1 IMATE vale o she 100.4 


the stone milling of the time. In conse- 
quence, considerable encouragement was 
given to the cultivation of such wheats, and 
they became the standard types for ex- 
portation. Meanwhile milling and baking 
practices underwent great changes and 
wheat buyers transferred their preference 
to harder wheats yielding stronger flour. 
For certain good and peculiar qualities of 
their own, Indian soft wheats still contin- 
ued in fair esteem and for a long time it 
passed almost unobserved that India could 
produce also hard wheats, yielding strong 
flour. This potentiality was first effectively 
discovered in 1906. Since then great efforts 
have been made, with splendid success, to 
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select the best native types of hard wheat 
for India, and to distribute the most highly 
approved varieties for general cultivation. 


Earty ANALYSES 


The first steps toward an improvement 
of Indian wheats and the expansion of the 
export trade were made in 1877, when the 
government of India called for samples of 
wheat and reports on the practices of culti- 
vation from all wheat-growing districts of 
India. The large collection of samples was 
submitted to Dr. Forbes Watson, the expert 
in economic products employed at the India 
Office in London. He reported in 1879 that 
a large number of the samples submitted to 
him were greatly superior to the ordinary 
types of Indian wheat then offered for sale 
on the British market. He attributed this 
inferiority of the commercial grades to a 
limited production of the superior varieties 
and a strong demand for them in India, 
which made it more profitable to export 
principally the poorer kinds, and he ad- 
vised a policy of distributing the seed and 
encouraging the cultivation of the better 
types. He also recommended a series of 
careful milling and baking tests to deter- 
mine more precisely the commercial quali- 
ties of the principal kinds of Indian wheat. 

These tests were made in 1882 by Messrs. 
McDougall Brothers, a leading London firm 
of millers. Four kinds of wheat—hard red, 
hard white, soft red, and soft white—were 
submitted for testing, and they were milled 
by both stone and roller grinding. The 
McDougall report praised the great dryness, 
thin bran-coat, and high flour-yield, but 
stated also that on account of bad flavor 
and other defects Indian wheats would not 
come into demand for manufacture into 
flour without a liberal admixture of other 
wheats. 

Both Watson and McDougall Brothers 
selected the soft white varieties as the most 
suitable kind for Indian cultivation and ex- 
portation, being guided in this recommen- 
dation by the milling practices and market 
preferences of the time. Stone milling, 
which was then still in vogue in Great Brit- 
ain, gave preference to wheat with a soft, 
friable kernel and a white bran-coat which 
would not discolor the flour. The process 
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of gradual reduction between rollers gave 
preference, on the other hand, to a hard 
wheat with a vitreous kernel and a tough 
bran-coat, a type of wheat that has subse- 
quently been described as “free-milling.” 
Wheats of this latter kind have further 
proved in general to yield flour consider- 
ably stronger and more valuable to the 
commercial baker. In 1882, at the time of 
the McDougall report, stone milling was 
rapidly giving place to roller milling, but 
apparently it still predominated sufficiently 
to hold the price of soft white wheats well 
above the prices of other kinds. With only 
minor and ineffective mention of roller 
milling and hard wheats, both reports con- 
curred in recommending the cultivation of 
soft white wheats as most profitable to the 
producer and most satisfactory to the pur- 
chaser. Unfortunately, the hard Indian 
wheats submitted to McDougall Brothers 
have since been shown to have been maca- 
roni wheats, which were by no means suit- 
able for bread making; and the preference 
they expressed for the soft wheat may have 
been due in large part to this mischance. 


EFFORTS TOWARD IMPROVEMENT 


At the time of these reports, the prevalent 
wheats of the Indus basin were soft and 
red, and in the Ganges basin soft and white, 
and indeed so they remain to this day. In 
spite of the cultivation of excellent wheats 
in many parts of India, the bulk of the pro- 
duction was apparently poor, on account 
of the increased cultivation and selection 
required to raise superior varieties. After 
the presentation of the reports, the govern- 
ment of India determined on a policy of 
improvement, and through the provincial 
departments of agriculture encouraged the 
cultivation of better wheats by a wide- 
spread distribution of seed. Apparently in 
framing this policy, it thought only of en- 
couraging the growth of the soft white 
wheats then preferred by Great Britain and 
paid little or no attention to the possible 
advantages of other kinds of wheat more 
suitable to other countries or to the domes- 
tic trade. 

The work of improvement was actively 
undertaken. In the Narbada Valley of the 
Central Provinces, the cultivation of an 
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indigenous variety of ‘soft white wheat, 
termed pissi or desi pissi, was encouraged. 
Another soft white wheat of excellent qual- 
ity, found in Muzzaffarnagar, a district 
lying between the Jumna and the Ganges, 
was widely distributed through the Punjab 
and the western districts of the United 
Provinces. A third type, found in the vi- 
cinity of Buxar, at the other end of the 
United Provinces, was distributed in what 
is now the province of Bihar and Orissa 
and in the eastern portions of the United 
Provinces. Many attempts were made at 
the same time and in subsequent years 
to introduce new varieties of wheat from 
other countries, but all met with ultimate 
and complete failure. In general, wheat 
must grow in India in so short a time and 
under such severe conditions that only the 
long-selected wheats of the Indian culti- 
vators can survive to bear fruit; imported 
varieties demand excessive care and water- 
ing, ripen too slowly, give poor returns, or 
succumb to attacks of rust. 

It is worth recalling that in 1888, at a 
time when trials of imported wheats were 
at the height, a number of samples of In- 
dian wheat were sent to Canada, in the 
hope that their rapid growth might make 
them suitable for cultivation in the West, 
where the early autumn frosts so greatly 
threaten the crop. They failed in Canada 
- because of too low yield, but one of them 
became a parent of the famous Marquis 
wheat, which has done so much to insure 
and extend profitable wheat growing in 
the Prairie Provinces. The prosperity of 
Western Canada may thus be said to de- 
pend in considerable part upon the patient 
efforts of generations of Indian peasants 
to select a quickly ripening wheat. Perhaps 
some new Canadian discovery may one day 
repay the debt. 

Before the days of the export trade, these 
soft white varieties had usually commanded 
a lower price in the domestic market than 
the harder and more vitreous kinds, but 
with the growth of an export demand, they 
became the more valuable. Their cultiva- 
tion expanded rapidly and they soon be- 
came, in pure or mixed form, the staple 
types of Indian wheat in foreign markets. 
Such hard wheats as India exported were 
to be found merely as undesirable impuri- 
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ties in the soft wheat, or else in consign- 
ments of the straight run of country wheat. 
So long as Indian hard wheats continued 
to be exported under such unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, it was natural that the good 
qualities of individual botanical varieties 
should be overlooked by the British miller 
and that no separate demand for them 
should arise. From 1890 to 1905, the prin- 
cipal quest of cerealists in India was a 
remedy for rust or the production ofa rust- 
resistant wheat, and the problems of mill- 
ing and baking quality were disregarded. 
In 1899, Farrer, the distinguished Austra- 
lian wheat-breeder, reported to the gov- 
ernment of India that certain varieties of 
Indian wheat yielded flour of high strength, 
and recommended their extensive propa- 
gation. Apparently no notice was taken 
of his advice, and the cultivation of soft 
wheats for export continued unchecked. 


COMMERCIAL VARIETIES OF Export WHEATS 


Before consideration is given to the new 
developments in wheat culture which began 
in 1905, it is desirable to survey the quali- 
ties of the standard exportable Indian 
wheats which determine their milling val- 
ues in competition with wheats from other 
parts of the world. Mischance determined 
that the demand for Indian wheat should 
prefer inferior kinds, a mischance which is 
now being set right by scientific research. 
In the meantime, the old types and stand- 
ards continue. They play a special part in 
the miller’s reckoning—when he can get 
hold of them—and to appreciate the char- 
acter and tendencies of the Indian trade it 
is necessary to understand the peculiarities 
of milling demand. 

More than a dozen distinct commercial 
varieties of Indian wheat can be found in 
the quotations of the British trade press 
and elsewhere. Some of them probably en- 
joyed considerable importance at one time, 
but the majority have now disappeared 
from sight. Even during the years of heavy 
trade before the war, staple varieties num- 
bered only some four or five, and since the 
war, with the virtual disappearance of the 
Bombay and Calcutta trade, there has been 
a further reduction to only two or three. 

The names of the principal commercial 
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varieties on the British market before the 
war were as follows: Choice White Delhi, 
Choice White Karachi, Red Karachi, Choice 
White Bombay, No. 2 Club Calcutta. Since 
the war, the only two varieties that have 
been shipped in any appreciable quantities 
from India are Choice White Karachi and 
Red Karachi, the former greatly predomi- 
nating. 

There are no legal or commercial defi- 
nitions of these varieties and they are regu- 
larly sold on the basis of “fair average 
quality of the month’s shipments,” with an 
analysis to determine the admixture or “re- 
fraction” (dockage) of other grains, seeds, 
and dirt. Similar wheat might be shipped 
by different exporters under different 
names or grades. The only real standards 
of type and quality are the opinions of the 
British grain trade, ultimately enforced by 
the East India Committee of the London 
Corn Trade Association through its deter- 
mination of standard samples. 

The bases of the various export grades 
are the selected soft white wheats which 
were distributed for cultivation in the 
’eighties and later. The Calcutta blends are 
classed and graded largely according to 
quality and proportion of Buxar wheat that 
they contain, and the Bombay blends like- 
wise according to the pisst wheat of the 
Narbada Valley. Karachi types depend on 
the Muzzaffarnagar variety. 

In view of their greater importance, the 
Karachi types deserve special consideration. 
The highest quality of Karachi shipments 
is Choice White Delhi, which is principally 
composed of well-filled soft white grains of 
the Muzzaffarnagar variety. Next comes 
Choice White Karachi, which contains from 
75 to 80 per cent of white wheat and from 
20 to 25 per cent of red. Both the white 
and the red grains may vary considerably 
in shape and color, and may be either hard 
or soft. Probably a large proportion of the 
white wheat in the mixture is of the Muz- 
zaffarnagar variety, depreciated by the ad- 
mixture of other and inferior kinds of 
wheat which give dissatisfaction in the 
bakehouse and the mill. Red Karachi ap- 
pears to be merely a mixture of the better 
kinds of common soft red wheat of the Pun- 
jab, with or without admixture of white. 
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MILLING AND BAKING QUALITIES 


A curious medley of good and bad quali- 
ties is to be found in the milling and baking 
qualities of Indian export wheats. They 
are extremely dry, indeed among the driest 
wheats of the world. In the early years of 
the Indian trade British millers soon dis- 
covered this quality and took advantage of 
it by blending Indian wheats with the damp 
wheats of their home crop, or any other 
kind of wheat that might be damp or out of 
condition. The flintiness sometimes found 
in berries of Indian wheat apparently re- 
sults from this dryness and tends to disap- 
pear on the addition of moisture. Another 
characteristic of Indian wheats, described 
in the McDougall report and there alone, 
may be the remarkable thinness of the 
bran-coat and the consequent high flour- 
yield of the grain. 

One of the basic problems of gradual 
reduction milling between rollers is to se- 
cure a clean and easy separation between 
the flour and the offals. Wheat that is too 
hard calls for the use of considerable power 
on the rolls, and may seem horny and non- 
friable. On the other hand, wheat that is 
too soft may not granulate properly, the 
broken particles will cling together with 
a woolly appearance, and a long, slow se- 
quence of grindings may be required to 
produce satisfactory flour. Between these 
two extremes lie the desirable wheats for 
milling, which break up easily on the rolls 
and clean up well in the separators. The 
term “free-milling” has been invented by 
Mr. A. E. Humphries as a general descrip- 
tion of such wheats. As delivered to the 
miller, wheats of different kinds differ 
greatly from one another in respect of this 
milling quality and it is an important part 
of the miller’s craft to moderate or “tem- 
per” these natural differences before grind- 
ing by treatment — “conditioning” — with 
water, possibly with steam and heat. The 
bran-coat is rendered tough and tensile by 
this treatment and desirable changes are 
wrought in the condition of the endosperm. 

Indian wheats as a class are notable for 
the difficulties they present in milling. In 
general they possess the fictitious hardness 
due to extreme dryness and if put straight 
into the rollers without conditioning they 
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appear brittle and flinty. The term “harsh” 
is often applied to the flour from such 
wheats and is probably intended to de- 
scribe the feeling of grittiness which it 
gives. The great advances made in the art 
of conditioning were applied with especial 
advantage to these ordinary Indian wheats 
and did much to make them behave as 
“mellow” or “free-milling.” In contrast to 
the ordinary white wheats, the soft, white 
Muzzaffarnagar wheats tend always to be 
pasty, even after the most careful con- 
ditioning. When both kinds of wheat are 
present in the same mixture, as is usually 
the case with Choice White Karachi, proper 
conditioning and milling are difficult and 
flour of only lower quality can be produced. 
If any durum-like wheats chance to be pres- 
ent, the problems of milling become still 
more serious. As an insurance against the 
prospects of such difficulties, the miller 
carefully protects himself by limiting the 
price that he will pay for Indian wheats. 

In the bakeshop, the behavior of flours 
made from Indian wheat is somewhat pe- 
culiar. During the process of conditioning 
the miller can take some advantage of the 
dryness of the wheat to increase its mois- 
ture content—and thus his output of flour 
—hbut he is restricted in this by his need to 
put the wheat into the best possible con- 
dition for grinding. The flour, as he sells it, 
may have a low water-content, and the com- 
mercial baker is able to add water liberally 
to it, and to secure a large yield of loaves 
from his flour. In so far as water absorp- 
tion is a form of strength, the baker con- 
siders that flour made from Indian wheat 
is satisfactorily strong; on the other hand, 
in its ability to produce large, well-piled 
loaves, he finds it much less effective. Both 
the gluten and the carbohydrates of the 
flour contribute to this deficiency. Doughs 
made from Indian wheat flour do not be- 
come sticky or runny, but remain inelastic 
and viscous—“gluten-bound”—even on lib- 
eral admixture of water. In the early stages 
of kneading they feel sandy, and change 
into a uniform dough only after the lapse 
of time, as if the hydration of the flour 
were a matter of some difficulty. 

Apparently the glutens in different In- 
dian wheats do not behave uniformly. This 
has been attributed to deficiency of proteo- 
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lytic enzymes. In the present state of our 
knowledge of gluten, however, such a sug- 
gestion has little meaning; and the term 
“oluten-bound,” though widely used, con- 
veys to the physical chemist no clear idea 
of attributes. It has also been suggested 
that, on account of high sugar-content and 
deficient diastatic enzyme, yeasts act feebly 
in fermentation. Here, again, we find ex- 
planations that exceed our technical knowl- 
edge. About all that can be said is that 
many Indian wheats, like some American 
wheats, have gluten that is not of the best 
quality and form doughs that do not rise 
well during proofing and baking. 

Various remedies can be employed to re- 
duce these baking defects of Indian wheat 
flours. Skilful conditioning before grind- 
ing brings the flour into better condition for 
baking. The baker also can secure a similar 
result by the addition of malt extract to his 
dough. Both means of improvement, how- 
ever, achieve only partial success. The fla- 
vor of bread made from Indian wheats is 
poor or unattractive, the color is yellow or 
gray,’ and even after proper conditioning 
and the use of malt extract, the texture of 
the crumb may be coarse, and the crust 
colorless and poor. In the practice of British 
millers, the only effective and satisfactory 
way of using Indian wheats is in mixtures, 
to which their cheapness, their dryness, and 
their stability contribute good value, and 
in which their deficiencies are compensated 
or concealed. They are, for example, par- 
ticularly useful in mixtures which contain 
Russian wheats. The quality of blends of 
Russian and Indian wheats is probably due 
to the quantity and quality of gluten in the 
Russian wheat, whereby Russian wheat 
may be stretched with Indian wheat with- 
out loss of baking properties. 

Nevertheless there are limits to the com- 
mercial bakers’ use of flours which con- 
tain only a moderate proportion of Indian 
wheat in the blend. In Scotland, for ex- 
ample, commercial bread making is com- 
mon and the method of baking requires the 
use of very strong flours. Imported Cana- 


1Indian wheat has done a great deal to educate the 
British miller. Its heavy content of dirt compelled the 
use of elaborate cleaning machinery, its poor baking 
qualities much advanced the art of conditioning, and 
its unattractive color greatly encouraged the practice 
of flour bleaching. 
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dian flours are in principal demand, and 
little or no Indian wheat is consumed. In 
Yorkshire, on the other hand, household 
baking is almost universal, and the stand- 
ards of flour quality are much less exact- 
ing, because the housewife can give close 
attention to each loaf in all the stages of 
preparation and is not troubled, like the 
commercial baker, about questions of ap- 
pearance and yield. The cheapness of 
Indian wheats renders them particularly 
desirable in flours for household baking, 
and for this reason they tend to be shipped 
in considerable quantities to Hull, the great 
port of Yorkshire. For the same reason of 
cheapness, and because of the chalky white- 
ness of its flour, pissi wheat of the Central 
Provinces goes to Ireland and to some parts 
of England, especially the northeast. In 
other parts of England local preferences 
are less distinct; the use of Indian wheat 
in flours for commercial bread making is 
likely to be somewhat restricted, and it 
probably plays a part of fluctuating impor- 
tance in the flours prepared for general 
household use. 

In the United Kingdom a large amount of 
flour goes into biscuits, both for the home 
market and for the export trade. Biscuits, 
like pastries of all kinds, are better made 
with weak than with strong flours, and the 
soft wheats, if otherwise good, yield the 
flours preferred by manufacturers of bis- 
cuits. Flours from white Indian wheats 
find a wide use by biscuit bakers, though 
they are inferior to the flours secured from 
soft white Australian wheat or from the 
soft wheat of the American Pacific Coast. 

White bran carries a premium in feed- 
ing circles in the United Kingdom; and this 
circumstance gives an advantage to white 
Indian and Australian wheats. It is difficult 
to trace the origin of this preference. Other 
things being equal, the lower the extraction 
of flour, the whiter will be the fraction of 
grain offal, and the higher the percentage 
of nutrients as distinguished from indigest- 
ible material. It may be that, a long time 
ago, feeders came to regard light-colored 
offal as reflecting a low milling extraction, 
and that later it came to be assumed that 
all light-colored wheat offals were thus se- 
cured. 
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Tue New Quest For BETTER WHEATS 


One of the great landmarks of agricul- 
tural development in India was the founda- 
tion in 1904 of the Agricultural Research 
Institute at Pusa, in Bihar, with a staff of 
agricultural scientists to initiate and co- 
ordinate agricultural research and instruc- 
tion throughout the Empire. (The equip- 
ment of the Institute was largely provided 
by the gift of £30,000 for the advancement 
of agriculture, by Mr. Henry Phipps of Chi- 
cago.) Among the positions attached to the 
Institute was that of Imperial Economic 
Botanist, to undertake the improvement of 
the staple Indian crops. In 1905, Mr. Albert 
Howard was appointed to the post, and he 
entered upon its duties in collaboration 
with his wife, herself a well-known plant 
physiologist (Miss Gabrielle Matthaei). 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard began their work 
on the improvement of Indian wheats by a 
survey of the botanical varieties of wheat 
from all parts of the Empire and proceeded 
to raise many of them in pure culture. 
In 1907 they made inquiries of cultivators 
about the kinds of wheat which they pre- 
ferred for their own consumption, and dis- 
covered that they invariably preferred a 
translucent sample and particularly liked 
wheats which were dark in tint. The How- 
ards were impressed by the resemblance of 
these wheats to the strong and valuable 
wheats of Russia and North America. Ni- 
trogen determinations strengthened the re- 
semblance by showing that Indian wheats 
of this kind were also rich in protein. Ac- 
cordingly a small number of samples of 
various kinds of wheat was sent to Eng- 
land for milling and baking tests by Mr. 
A. E. Humphries, a leading English miller 
of the highest scientific repute. This was 
the beginning of a series of agricultural 
selections and experiments in India and of 
milling and baking tests in England which 
continued for the next five years. 

The purposes of the Howards were three- 
fold: (1) to determine the value of the 
wheats then cultivated for export, (2) to 
obtain improved varieties, which would 
satisfy both the home and the foreign de- 
mand for strong wheats, and (3) to de- 
termine the influence of the place and 
methods of cultivation on the quality of 
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these superior wheats. The series of re- 
ports by Mr. Humphries presented com- 
plete answers to all the problems which the 
Howards had raised. Almost from the be- 
ginning, he recorded the examination of 
Indian wheats greatly superior to the ordi- 
nary Indian wheats of commerce, and 
abundantly confirmed the Howards’ antici- 
pation that India could raise wheats which 
would compare well in quality with the 
strong wheats of Russia and North America. 

Some of the wheats sent to England were 
selections made from the botanical varie- 
ties of the Punjab, and others were picked 
out of cultivators’ crops, but the wheats 
which rose to prominence during the tests 
were some selections made by the Howards 
at Pusa, from unspecified sources. During 
the whole period of Mr. Humphries’ tests 
the Howards maintained experiments in 
India on the agricultural characteristics of 
the various wheats, and their behavior in 
different surroundings. The conclusion of 
the matter, which was reached in 1913 or 
thereabouts, can best be stated in their own 
words. 


No matter how high the grain quality and no 
matter the premium obtained for the seed, any 
new variety brought to the notice of the culti- 
vator must yield well under his conditions and 
must be easily grown. Further, if grades of im- 
proved produce are to be established in India, 
the country crop over large areas must be re- 
placed by one variety, so that the type can be 
kept reasonably pure and admixture rendered 
difficult. For this purpose, the new wheat must 
stand out in the field from the country varieties 
so that the extent of replacement can be readily 
observed and the degree of admixture of the crop 
easily detected. The working conditions, there- 
fore, of this aspect of the question were the pro- 
vision of varieties with good grain qualities 
which would yield well when grown by the peo- 
ple and which would stand out clearly from 
the country crop. Two wheats, Pusa 12 and Pusa 
4, fulfilled these conditions and emerged from 
the preliminary trials as being the most useful 
types of the first set of Pusa wheats. The yield of 
both wheats was satisfactory when grown by the 
people. Pusa 12 is tall and beardless with shining 
red chaff, bright strong straw, and large white 
seed. Pusa 4 is a strong-strawed, beardless va- 
riety with bluish-green foliage, white felted chaff, 
and large translucent white grain. Like Pusa 12 
it differs sharply from the country wheats and 
is easily distinguished in the field.! 


One other conclusion of great importance 
was also reached through these tests: 
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“Strong wheats with good milling qualities 
have been found to retain strength and 
milling qualities both under canal irriga- 
tion on the alluvium and also on the black 
soils of Peninsular India.” In this respect 
India appears to present an exception to 
the results of irrigation in other parts of the 
world, for reasons that do not appear to 
have been made clear. 

From this time on, the work of dis- 
tributing the seed of these two varieties was 
undertaken in earnest, and at the present 
day they are so widely cultivated in the 
United Provinces and the Punjab that sep- 
arate determination of their acreage is now 
no longer possible. They are appreciated 
by the cultivators because they give high 
ylelds and respond well to good cultivation. 
The quality of their grain is appreciated in 
turn by the Indian consumer, and creates a 
premium in the domestic market which has 
so far made it impossible for exporters to 
purchase them. The work of the Howards 
at Pusa has been paralleled in the various 
provinces by. the provincial botanists, and 
other suitable varieties have been provided 


“to meet more local needs. In the Punjab, 


Punjab 8A, in the United Provinces, Cawn- 
pore 13, and in the Narbada Valley, selec- 
tions from the pissi wheat, have all shown 
themselves to yield better than the culti- 
vators’ ordinary seed, and have also passed 
into common use in their most suitable dis- 
tricts. 

The task of producing new wheats by 
cross-fertilization was undertaken by the 
Howards at Pusa, and has been practiced 
elsewhere, in the hope of combining the 
qualities already obtained with the further 
advantages of a stronger straw, greater 
immunity from rust, and a bearded head 
which will resist the attacks of bees and 
wild animals. Considerable success has 
been attained in these experiments, but for 
the present the hybrid strains are not being 

1B. C. Burt, A. Howard, and G. L. C. Howard, “Pusa 
12 and Pusa 4 in the Central Circle of the United 
Provinces,” Bulletin 122, Agricultural Research Insti- 


tute, Pusa (Calcutta, 1921); also A. Howard, Crop 
Production in India (Oxford, 1924). 


7A. Howard, H. M. Leake, and G. L. C. Howard, 
“The Influence of the Environment on the Milling and 
Baking Qualities of Wheat in India (The Experi- 
ments of 1909-10 and 1910-11),” Memoirs of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in India (Botanical Series), 
Vol. V, No. 2 (Calcutta, 1913). 
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widely distributed. Until much superior 
wheats are obtained, no attempt will be 
made to replace Pusa 12, Pusa 4, and the 
other improved varieties already in use. 

In these later experiments, the impor- 
tance of milling and baking tests appears 
to have been overlooked, in the search for 
high yields and good agricultural qualities. 
So long as the new wheats gain the liking 
of the Indian consumer and are freely 
bought by him, the lack of such tests is 
perhaps of minor importance. It was found 
in the case of the early Pusa wheats that the 
qualities appreciated by the Indian con- 
sumer were the same as those expressed 
in the export markets. This may be also the 
case with the newer wheats, but apparently 
the point is not yet proved. The new wheats 
must be reckoned as an important factor 
in increasing India’s yield of wheat during 
many years to come. In this event, produc- 


IX. HISTORICAL REVIEW OF 


In our previous discussion of India’s 
wheat preduction and trade we have re- 
ferred only incidentally to its historical 
development. A résumé of this progress, 
with its major fluctuations, is now essential 
as a background for a consideration of the 
outlook for the future. We must first con- 
sider, however, the growth of the Indian 
railway system, and subsequently treat, at 
some length, certain other important fac- 
tors affecting India’s wheat production and 
exportation. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The construction of railways was a con- 
dition precedent to the development of the 
Indian wheat trade. The natural disadvan- 
tages of Indian rivers and the preference 
of British engineers have made railways 
the principal mode of long distance trans- 
portation in India. The construction of In- 
dian railways was first undertaken in ear- 
nest in the ’fifties, when Lord Dalhousie, 
then Governor-General, decreed the routes 
of a system of trunk lines and established a 
system of guaranteed returns to the private 
companies undertaking construction and 
operation. The major elements in his plan 
were (1) a line from Calcutta to the Pun- 
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tion may once more outstrip consumption, 
and India may again possess in ordinary 
years an exportable surplus of wheat. 
Should this happen it is clearly of no small 
importance that the surplus wheat should 
be of the best possible quality, and experi- 
ence in other countries has shown that 
there is no satisfactory means of estimating 
the commercial quality of wheat other 
than the industrial tests of milling and 
baking. The interests of the Indian people 
come first, and their food requirements 
should receive paramount consideration, 
but it is much to their interests that the 
export fraction should be representative of 
the crop. It has already been clearly estab- 
lished that India can raise wheats of the 
most desirable quality for export, and it 
will be very unfortunate if this great poten- 
tiality should be neglected through a mis- 
taken restriction of the necessary research. 


THE WHEAT EXPORT TRADE 


jab up the level, densely populated Ganges 
Valley, (2) a line from the Punjab to Kara- 
chi, down the Indus Valley, (3) a line from 
Bombay to the middle reaches of the 
Ganges, running northeastward through the 
cotton districts of the Tapti Valley and the 
wheat districts of the upper Narbada Val- 
ley, and (4) a line from Bombay running 
southeastward across the peninsula to 
Madras. In place of the third line Lord 
Dalhousie himself would have preferred a 
more northerly line from Bombay to the 
upper Ganges Valley, but he was overborne 
by the merchants of Bombay, who wanted 
a connection with the cotton-growing dis- 
tricts to the northeast. 

By 1866 the main line of the East Indian 
Railway was practically completed from 
Calcutta to Delhi, a distance of more than 
a thousand miles, and four years later the 
completion of a main line from Delhi to 
Lahore connected Calcutta with the Punjab. 
In 1870 also, the northeastward route of the 
Great India Peninsula Railway made con- 
nection at Jubbulpore with a long branch 
of the East Indian Railway running south- 
west from Allahabad, and thus opened rail- 
way communication between Calcutta and 
Bombay. For some years the only trans- 
port service between the Punjab and the 
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port of Karachi was provided by a limited 
steamboat flotilla on the Indus, until, in 
1878, the opening of the Indus Valley Rail- 
way gave a rail connection, and provided a 
practicable outlet for the trade of the 
Punjab. 

The completion of these three main lines 
was sufficient to establish natural connec- 
tions between the three principal wheat- 
growing regions of India and their ports, the 
Punjab with Karachi, the Central Provinces 
with Bombay, and the United Provinces 
with Calcutta. But a glance at the map 
(see p. 322) shows that the wheat-growing 
districts of the United Provinces lie nearly 
equidistant from all three ports, so that an 
important part of the subsequent railway 
development of India is the story of at- 
tempts to establish competitive connections 
that would break the hold of Calcutta. 

In 1881, the northward line from Bombay 
was constructed to Agra and Delhi in the 
United Provinces, reducing the rail distance 
from Delhi to Bombay from 1234 to 888 
miles, and to less than the 954 miles from 
Delhi to Calcutta. The capacity and value 
of this route were impaired by the fact that 
it was largely of narrow gauge. Neverthe- 
less it offered effective competition, with 
the consequences of competitive freight re- 
ductions and a considerable increase of 
movement to Bombay. This was the first 

-conflict of rates in India, the previous re- 
ductions of 1869 and 1876 having been im- 
posed by the government as public policy, 
to secure a large volume of traffic at easy 
rates. In 1887, this narrow-gauge line threw 
off a branch from Rewari to Lahore, thus 

-entering the Punjab. This branch might 
have caused some diversion of Punjab 
traffic from Karachi to Bombay, even in 
spite of a greater length of route; but it was 
unable to do so because the narrow-gauge 
main line south of Lahore was already filled 
to capacity with traffic from the United 
Provinces. 

Another connection with Bombay was 
made in 1889, when the Indian Midland 
Railway was opened between Itarsi on the 
Great India Peninsula Railway, and Agra 
and Cawnpore. This new line saved the 
long detour of 170 miles by way of Allaha- 
bad and Jubbulpore and for the first time 
brought Bombay into competition for the 
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traffic of the United Provinces. In the next 
two years, the wheat exports of Bombay 
increased at the expense of Calcutta, al- 
though for other reasons Karachi gained 
the lead over both.’ Competitive reductions 
of railway rates and the completion of the 
Kidderpore docks in the port of Calcutta 
appear to have been effective in restoring 
the trade thereafter to its former channels; 
but the subsequent succession of famines 
greatly disorganized the course of trade for 
the next seven or eight years and obscured 
normal commercial tendencies. Cheaper 
coal supplies on the East Indian Railway 
permit of lower railway rates to Calcutta 
than to Bombay; this advantage has done 
much to offset the shortening of the route 
and repeated reductions of the rate to Bom- 
bay, and even Bombay’s natural advantage 
of closer proximity to Europe. Even the 
restoration of more normal trading con- 
ditions after 1900 did not lead to any regu- 
lar large movement of wheat from the 
United Provinces to Bombay, although in 
1904-5, considerable shipments were made 
to Bombay. In 1909 the last link of a broad- 
gauge line between Bombay and the United 
Provinces was completed, much in accord- 
ance with Lord Dalhousie’s original plan. 
There appears no indication that its con- 
struction caused any significant diversion 
of the wheat traffic. 

In 1900, a narrow-gauge line was opened 
across the Indian Desert between Karachi 
and the United Provinces, and in spite of its 
limitation it has made possible extensive 
shipments of their wheat through Karachi, 
notably in 1903-5 and 1910-14. The con- 
struction and operation of a broad-gauge 
railway across desert country would seem 
to present many difficulties, but the present 
rapid development of the port of Karachi 
may make it desirable that these difficulties 
should be overcome, in order to give Kara- 
chi a direct broad-gauge connection with 
the United Provinces. In ordinary years, 
however, Calcutta will presumably continue 
to get the bulk of the wheat of these prov- 
inces; in years of large crops Karachi, and 
to a lesser extent Bombay as well, will han- 
dle a share of their export wheat traffic. 

Construction of subsidiary and branch 
lines naturally followed the completion of 


*See Appendix Table XI. 
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the great main lines. An indication of the 
course of effective construction is presented 
in Chart 13, which shows in two ways the 
railway mileage, of all gauges, open for 
traffic in India, annually from 1860 to 1926. 
The lower curve, drawn on an arithmetic 
scale, shows the growth in absolute figures. 
The upper curve, drawn on a logarithmic 
or ratio scale, reflects the changing rate of 
growth: equal vertical distances in periods 


Cuart 13.—RaArILwaAy MILEAGE OPEN FOR TRAFFIC 
IN Inp1rA, 1860—1926* 
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* Data in Appendix Table X; as of December 31, 1860-— 
1912, and March 31, 1914-26. 


of equal length represent the same percent- 
age increases, and the gradual flattening of 
the curve reflects the slackening rate of 
gain. Both curves reveal the retardation in 
certain periods, such as the early ’nineties 
and the years 1917-21. The greatest abso- 
lute increase in any 10-year period, 8,893 
miles, occurred in the years 1898-1907. By 
contrast the increase between 1916 and 1926 
was only 2,731 miles—less than in any 10- 
year period since the early days of railway 
construction. The map on page 322 shows 
the standard-gauge railway lines, which 
constitute about half of the total mileage. 


THE RISE OF THE Export TRADE 


Before the opening of the Suez Canal in 
1869, only small quantities of Indian wheat 
reached England, in the holds of East In- 
diamen sailing around the Cape of Good 
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Hope. The Canal provided a much shorter 
and more reliable route, and consequently 
a cheaper one, but for steamships only, 
because sailing ships cannot navigate the 
Red Sea. There followed an extensive con- 
struction of iron steamships of new and 
improved type, especially built for the re- 
quirements of the trade through the Canal. 

Until its repeal in January 1873, an export 
duty impeded India’s wheat exports. This 
duty, not of long standing, stood at the time 
of its repeal at 3 annas per maund—the 
equivalent at current exchange of 1s. 10d. 
to the rupee, of 2s. O{d. a quarter, or in 
United States currency at par, of about 6 
cents a bushel. In the three years before its 
repeal, exports averaged only 0.8 million 
bushels a year; in the three years following, 
they averaged 3.3 million bushels, a more 
than fourfold increase. In 1876-77, India’s 
exports first exceeded 10 million bushels, 
and in 1877-78, the peak year of the decade, 
they reached 12 million bushels. In the 
next two years exports again fell off, be- 
cause of drought, crop failure, and severe 
famine in India. 

India’s export trade in wheat was not a 
spontaneous growth, originated and organ- 
ized in India. It appears rather to have 
been developed by set policy of the British 
and Indian governments with the approval 
and support of the financial and commer- 
cial interests of Great Britain and India, on 
the grounds of a belief that the interests of 
both countries would best be served by an 
exchange of Indian raw materials with 
manufactured products from Great Britain. 
The policy of encouraging the creation of 
an export surplus of food received further 
special justification on the ground that such 
a surplus could always be diverted to 
famine relief when and wherever required, 
provided adequate means of transport 
were available. The development of the 
Indian railway system thus received addi- 
tional justification. Nevertheless in prac- 
tice, the system appears to have been plan- 
ned rather for the benefit of the export trade 
and for political and military advantage 
than for the necessities of internal trade. 

The ten or fifteen years which followed 
the opening of the Suez Canal constituted a 
period of immense change and activity in 
the grain trade of the world. Inland trans- 
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portation in many countries was much im- 
proved and cheapened by a wide-spreading 
extension of railways, and ocean naviga- 
tion by the coming of the iron steamship. 
As one consequence of these world-wide 
transformations, and of others with more 
local importance, there followed funda- 
mental changes in the sources of European 
wheat supplies. Movements among _ the 
countries of Western Europe and _ their 
nearer neighbors declined in importance, 
while shipments from more distant coun- 
tries greatly increased. Most notable was 
the rapid and immense advance in exporta- 
tion from the United States. Smaller in 
magnitude, but yet of much consequence, 
was the rise of the Indian export trade, fol- 
lowing quickly upon the construction of 
direct, reliable, and ever cheaper communi- 
cations between the wheat-growing prov- 
inces of India and the ports and markets of 
European countries. Though the exports of 
the ’seventies were small, especially in com- 
parison with the great increase in exports 
from the United States, they were sufficient 
to gain a recognized place for Indian wheat 
in British markets. 

The period was one of great excitement 
and uncertainty in the British grain trade. 
The immense productive capacity of North 
America was known and appreciated, but 
by no means with enthusiasm. The situa- 
~ tion was further complicated by the devel- 
opment of the process of gradual reduction 
milling, first by stones and later by rollers. 
English millers failed to employ the new 
process and in consequence were severely 
harassed at this time by the competition of 
high-grade patent flour from Hungary and 
the United States. British traders feared 
that their markets would lie too much at 
the mercy of price manipulations in the 
United States, and both traders and millers 
feared that imports of the raw material, 
wheat, might give way to the manufactured 
product, flour. Seeking an escape from 
such prospects, they set their faces toward 
India, where they envisaged a land of vast 
productive capacity, entirely under British 
control, able to deliver immense quantities 
of wheat—and yet no flour—at an incred- 
ibly low price. Definite knowledge of India 
was lacking, but hopes ran high, and the 
most optimistic spirits dared to believe 
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that Indian competition would compel the 
United States before long to desist from 
exporting. 

The truth of the matter was more clearly 
revealed in the course of a few years. In- 
vestigations and reports on Indian wheat 
gave assurance that India produced large 
quantities of wheat and that this wheat 
could attain a high standard of quality. But 
1878 and 1879 were years of widespread 
and serious famine in India, which greatly 
reduced the volume of exports and taught 
a first lesson in the vagaries of the Indian 
trade. Other lessons quickly followed in the 
next few years. 


ACTIVITY IN THE ’EIGHTIES 


In the ’eighties, India’s wheat exports 
gained an important place in world trade, 
actively competing with exports from the 
United States. In 1881 a poor harvest in the 
United States was followed by a speculative 
movement which sought to achieve a con- 
siderable advance in price. The attempted 
corner failed, partly because India exported 
37 million bushels of wheat in 1881-82, 
nearly three times as much as in any pre- 
vious year. The higher level of India’s wheat 
exports was maintained, and Indian wheat 
thenceforward held an established place in 
the British market. During the twelve years 
from 1881-82 to 1892-93, India’s wheat ex- 
ports by sea averaged 34 million bushels a 
year. They never fell below 25 million 
bushels, and once, in 1891—92, on the oc- 
currence of famine in southern Russia, 
they attained a volume of 56 million 
bushels. 

The discovery of another peculiarity of 
India as a wheat exporter was made in 
1884. Large shipments, resulting from gen- 
eral good harvests, were flowing into Eu- 
rope from several countries, and a record 
exportation was anticipated from India. In- 
stead of this, as the price of wheat fell, 
Indian exports greatly declined, and it was 
found that Indian producers and dealers 
were refusing to deliver grain at the prices 
offered to them, and were placing it in 
storage in their barns and pits. Thus was 
discovered the tendency, since frequently 
illustrated, for Indian wheat exports to fall 
off greatly in years of low price when the 
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rest of the world is making abundant ship- 
ments. 

The expansion of India’s exports was 
favored by several circumstances. In the 
first place, the period from 1880 to 1896 was 
unbroken by serious crop failure. No other 
period of equal length in the history of 
India’s wheat export trade has been equally 
favored. In the second place, the extension 
of the railway net had given the Punjab 
harvest an outlet through Karachi, and the 
development of railway facilities caused a 
substantial decline in railway rates to all 
the seaports. In the third place, costs of 
ocean shipment declined. The striking ex- 
tent of these last two factors is suggested by 
the following data, in cents per bushel, on 
the cost of railway carriage of Indian wheat 
from Jubbulpore in the Central Provinces 
to Bombay and by sea from Bombay to 
Great Britain, annually from 1873 to 1886:+ 


Rail to Bombay 
Year Bombay to U.K. Total 
NOs UEC ohare cous ake Baw ese ste 29 40 69 
US fA te) eed e sasceh as! ce suee 29 36 65 
US Omer ee ee ieas eae 21 34 20 
AS GMS ale cis bothers ole 20 32 52 
I AEC TATL sex: c3 Seen ROM Ca ag ERO CRE 20 28 48 
Rhos. en Bo ee ee Oe 19 15 34 
SO arate ete seth elo royccresaeone 19 19 38 
S'S Olen eisnae cushevere cack vate 19 25 44 
US Od eerie cceceits ce nis is the 19 28 47 
SSA ict ene se ere erties 19 21 40 
USS Smerr tein ence temas 17 19 36 
SSA ee ieee shcss ies snore ecade 17 133 30 
USSD eee cremate se. worsas eiairens 5 16 115) 31 
USS Orc eeiarette a cerssstes 15 12 27 


In the fourth place, the British grain trade 
developed its Indian business with increas- 
ing efficiency. Finally, the extension of 
large-scale irrigation works made possible 
the expansion of wheat acreage and the 
improvement of wheat yields. 

Two influences bearing on India’s wheat 
exports in the first two periods may well 
be discussed before proceeding with the 
later periods. These are the decline of the 
rupee in terms of sterling and the problem 
of impurities in Indian export wheats. 


THE DECLINE OF THE RUPEE 


The currency of India was established on 
the standard of a silver rupee by the East 


*Converted to U.S. currency at par from shillings 
and pence per quarter from table in the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Gold and Silver, Il, 252. See 
Journal of Political Economy, September 1894, II, 578. 
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India Company in 1835, the quantity of sil- 
ver in the rupee being such that it would 
have an exchange value of one-tenth of a 
gold sovereign (2 shillings-worth of gold) 
in international trade. For a period of 
nearly forty years, during which the world 
experienced little or no change of currency 
standards, this equivalence of the rupee 
was maintained. But a large increase in 
the world’s production of silver, from the 
’sixties onward, brought about a depreci- 
ation of silver and stimulated a change to 
a gold standard by several important coun- 
tries in the early ’seventies. From this there 
followed a long decline in the gold equiva- 
lence of the rupee, which wrought serious 
changes in the Indian economy. The worst 
sufferer from the descent of the rupee was 
the government of India itself, whose reve- 
nues were collected in India on a silver 
standard, and which was required to make 
heavy payments on a gold standard in 
Great Britain each year on account of inter- 
est, troops, supplies, salaries, and pensions. 
Every year that the equivalence of the ru- 
pee fell, a larger contribution was required 
from the Indian budget for the purchase of 
sterling currency, with a consequent strain 
on Indian revenues and a continual harass- 
ing need for new or increased taxation. 

It was widely supposed that this decline 
of the rupee tended to increase the volume 
of India’s exports and to diminish the vol- 
ume of imports, and that the great advance 
in Indian wheat exports after 1873 was due 
to this circumstance. The reason for this 
supposition is simply that an importer in a 
gold-standard country finds himself able to 
make larger purchases of silver-standard 
currency with a given sum of his gold- 
standard money, and so to offer a higher 
price in silver-standard currency for a de- 
sired quantity of wheat. 

Strong opposition arose against this point 
of view, partly on the ground that it was 
wrong in theory, since exports and imports 
must pay for one another, and partly on the 
ground that the theory did not cover all the 
facts of the case. It was argued that the 
advance of the Indian export trade, in 
wheat and other commodities, was _pri- 
marily attributable to the improvements of 
communications in India and on the sea, to 
reductions of rail and ocean freights, and to 
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the beneficial effects of good harvests. Ex- 
change rates had fallen steadily, it was true, 
but their fall was offset by a much greater 
fallin commodity prices in importing coun- 
tries as a result of their adoption of gold 
standards and a general appreciation of 
gold. The effects of sudden declines in the 
equivalence of the rupee, it was conceded, 
might give a temporary stimulus to expor- 
tations, but only for brief periods and insig- 
nificant quantities, while on the other hand, 
the disadvantages of uncertainty in the ex- 
change ratio of gold and silver currencies 
would act continually as a check to the de- 
velopment of any large and steady trade. 
The decline in the gold equivalence of the 
rupee continued for a period of more than 
twenty years. By 1892, it had fallen to less 
than 1s. 4d., a drop of between 30 and 40 
per cent, with no indication of having at- 
tained any stable level, and the government 
of India was compelled to propose abolition 
of the free coinage of silver in its mints. 
Their proposal was reviewed in London by 
a committee appointed by the Secretary of 
State. With the recommendations of the 
committee, this study has no concern be- 
yond recording the fact that it laid the 
foundations of the gold exchange standard 
of Indian currency, which in the course of 
the next three or four years brought back 
the rupee to an artificial parity of one- 
fifteenth of the pound (1s. 4d.) and main- 
tained it at that level till 1914.1 The section 
of the committee’s report most important 
at this point is its verdict upon the relations 
between the fall of the rupee and the 
growth of India’s foreign trade. After ob- 
serving that there appeared to be no coinci- 
dence of the more rapid breaks of exchange 


1The war, which so seriously disorganized most 
of the world’s currencies, affected also the Indian 
exchange, and broke up the 15 to 1 ratio of the rupee 
to the pound sterling. A Royal Commission appointed 
in 1919 recommended stabilization at 10 to 1 (2s. per 
rupee), but after spending some 250 million dollars 
the Indian Government abandoned the attempt. In 
1925-26 another Royal Commission reconsidered the 
whole matter, and eventually recommended stabiliza- 
tion at the rate of 1s. 6d. to the rupee (virtually the 
going rate), and the establishment of a gold standard 
on this basis but without a gold currency. These rec- 
ommendations are now being carried into effect. 


2 Final Report of the Royal Commission Appointed 
to Inquire into the Recent Changes in the Relative 
Values of the More Precious Metals (London, 1888). 


® See above, pp. 372-76. 
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with the more rapid advances of exporta- 
tion, the committee gave the weight of its 
opinion to the conclusion that the effect of 
a falling exchange on the country at large, 
in influencing either exports or imports, 
had not been very considerable over a 
series of years. An identical verdict based 
on both practical and theoretical grounds 
had previously been expressed by the Royal 
Commission on Gold and Silver, which re- 
ported in 1886-88.’ 


DOCKAGE AND REFRACTION 


Among the factors affecting the growth 
of the Indian wheat trade was the realiza- 
tion of the peculiar qualities of the wheat 
which India exported, and of its character- 
istic advantages and disadvantages. One 
aspect of this subject, the characteristic 
properties of the wheat itself, has already 
been discussed, so far as it concerns the 
British market.’ The other, its depreciation 
as a commercial commodity through the 
presence of large quantities of other grains 
and undesirable dirt, will now be con- 
sidered, with a similar limitation. Un- 
fortunately, for lack of information, it is 
impossible to give consideration to the 
trade in Indian hard wheat for alimentary 
pastes, smaller in magnitude but yet of 
some importance, that sprang up with cer- 
tain countries of Continental Europe. 

From the beginnings of the trade, a con- 
siderable proportion of impurities (or, in 
American phraseology, “dockage”) was 
found in shipments of Indian wheat. At 
first, this evil was taken more or less for 
granted, on the assumption that such im- 
purities were merely the natural conse- 
quence of treading out grain on threshing 
floors. Gradually it was revealed, how- 
ever, that the wheat as it left the thresh- 
ing floors was always reasonably clean 
and that the presence of the impurities 
was the consequence of adulteration by 
native dealers. One stage further in the 
investigation indicated that the terms of 
purchase by exporters in India and im- 
porters in Great Britain must be regarded 
as the prime source of the evil. In Calcutta, 
exporters made their purchases on the basis 
of a minimum of 5 per cent of impurities, 
with a right of rejection if the impurities 
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should exceed 7 per cent. Such a fixed al- 
lowance for impurities was termed “refrac- 
tion.” In the case of the British grain trade, 
the East Indian contract form of the Lon- 
don Corn Trade Association, which was 
used as the basis for all trading in Indian 
wheat, stipulated a minimum refraction of 
4 per cent on shipments from Bombay, and 
5 per cent on shipments from Calcutta. 

Dissatisfaction with this state of affairs 
gradually assumed an organized form, first 
in India and then in Great Britain. The 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce seems to 
have taken the lead by pressing, in 1886, 
for a general reduction of refraction to a 
total of 2 per cent for dirt and other grains. 
Their action in circularizing the British 
Corn Trade Associations was followed in 
1888 by a detailed investigation of the prob- 
lem from the miller’s point of view, con- 
ducted on behalf of the India Office by a 
leading British miller, Mr. John McDougall. 
Answers by a large number of British 
millers to Mr. McDougall’s formal inquiry 
showed that the consumption of Indian 
wheat by British millers would be likely to 
increase considerably if it could be deliv- 
ered in cleaner condition. To give full con- 
sideration to the matter, a conference of all 
interested parties was held in 1889 at the 
India Office, London. No conclusions were 
reached at this conference, because while 
all other parties pressed for an improve- 
ment of standards, the London Corn Trade 
Association singly defended the existing 
terms of contract and contended that its 
standards of refraction merely defined the 
normal standards of impurity of the Indian 
cultivators’ produce. 

For various reasons, the London Corn 
Trade Association occupies a position of 
especial authority in the British grain trade, 
and in face of its opposition no reform 
could be achieved. The reasons advanced 
for its opposition do not appear to have 
carried conviction to the other parties to 
the dispute, and subsequently provoked 
much unfavorable comment. It was said 
that the presence of dirt in Indian wheat 
was encouraged by certain large millers 
who possessed elaborate cleaning ma- 
chinery, and who thereby gained the advan- 
tage over their competitors in that they 
were able to handle wheat which the latter 
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could not touch, and thus secured the sale 
of Indian wheat to themselves at unduly 
depreciated prices. The East India Com- 
mittee, which had represented the London 
Corn Trade Association at the conference, 
incurred still more severe criticism. In a 
private capacity, its members acted as arbi- 
trators upon the quality of individual ship- 
ments, receiving arbitration fees for their 
services. It was charged against them that 
the extent to which these services were re- 
quired was enhanced by the presence of 
impurities in the wheat submitted to them 
for appraisal. In other words, the cleaner 
the wheat, the fewer the arbitrations. The 
justice of these charges is now indetermi- 
nable, but they appear to have been made 
sincerely and on good authority. 

After the conference, the standard 
monthly samples of Indian shipments from 
the crop of 1888 were submitted to analysis. 
These were composite samples made up 
monthly to obtain the “fair average quality” 
of the month’s shipments, but in practice 
with an exclusion of particularly dirty 
samples. The analysis led to the somewhat 
surprising discovery that the refraction of 
these samples was less than the stipulation 
of the contracts, and that the adulteration 
of Indian wheat had perhaps not been car- 
ried far enough! In the face of this revela- 
tion, the London Corn Trade Association 
could hardly maintain its existing refrac- 
tion, and there followed a revision by which 
each type of wheat received a separate 
standard. The assumed proportion of total 
impurity now varied from 3 to 5 per cent 
for ante-monsoon shipments and 34 to 7 
per cent for post-monsoon. The proportion 
of dirt was also specified, being restricted 
to 13 per cent for ante-monsoon and 2 per 
cent for post-monsoon shipments. The 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce promptly 
made protest against these standards as ex- 
cessive on the ground that the analyses had 
shown in general a higher degree of purity, 
but their appeal was fruitless. For some 
reason or other, the Liverpool Corn Trade 
Association had given consent to the new 
terms, and conceded to London the final 
negative decision. 

As an equilibrium between opposing 
forces, the agreement thus reached in 1889 
appears to have been tolerably satisfactory 
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to all the interests concerned, and it con- 
tinued to serve as the basis for trading until 
1906, when a second and more thorough- 
going revision of the terms of refraction 
was achieved.t. But the more immediate 
benefits of the agreement of 1889 cannot be 
definitely determined and appraised be- 
cause the volume of wheat exports from 
India was greatly reduced after 1891-92, 
first by the severe decline in wheat prices 
and later by serious famines in India. 


THE PeErRIoD of RESTRICTED Exports 


In the years following 1890 the course of 
world wheat prices exerted a powerful in- 
fluence on India’s wheat exports. As a back- 
ground for the discussion, Chart 14 (p. 386) 
presents certain monthly price data for Liv- 
erpool, Winnipeg, and Karachi. The Liver- 
pool series begins in 1881, the Winnipeg 
series in 1890, and the Karachi series in 
1905. 

Liverpool prices of imported wheat 
tended downward in 1882-84, and remained 
on a low level slightly above a dollar a 
bushel throughout most of the years 
1885-90, except for a bulge of several 
months’ duration in 1888-89. In 1891 again, 
prices rose substantially, because of short 
world crops, and, as we have seen, a record 
volume of exports was obtained from India. 
-From a peak late in 1891, at over $1.25 a 
bushel, Liverpool prices declined fairly 
steadily to an extremely low point of 60 
cents late in 1894. Under this depressing 
influence,” India’s wheat exports declined 
from the high level of 56 million bushels in 
1891-92 to some 124 million bushels in 
1894-95, the lowest figure since 1879-80. 

Late in 1894 Liverpool prices began a re- 
covery which brought them to a level 
around 80 cents during most of the Indian 
crop year 1895-96, and India’s exports rose 
to nearly 19 million bushels. In 1896-97 
and 1897-98 prices rose still more, culmi- 
nating in a peak in April 1898 of nearly 
$1.60 a bushel. But India, like other wheat 
exporting countries, suffered severe crop 
failure in 1896 and 1897, and in the face of 
severe famine exported only 8 million bush- 


1See below, p. 387. 
2 As shown by Appendix Table II, good crops were 
secured in 1893, 1894, and 1895. 
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els of wheat from the two crops. Her short- 
age was therefore partly responsible for the 
great advance in world prices. The Indian 
crop of 1898, however, was an excellent one 
for its day, and under the extraordinary 
price stimulus, India’s exports rose above 
36 million bushels, contributing in no small 
degree to the notable price decline of 
1898-99. Though the Indian crop of 1899 
was nearly as large as that of 1898 and 
initial stocks of grain were presumably 
larger, the removal of the price stimulus, 
together with dismal prospects for the crop 
of 1900, led to a restriction of India’s ex- 
ports to 18 million bushels. The crop of 
1900 proved a serious failure, and with 
Liverpool prices around 90 cents a bushel, 
India’s wheat exports were negligible in 
quantity—smaller, indeed, than in any year 
since 1870-71. The crop of 1901 was good, 
but since stocks were depleted and foreign 
prices were not attractive, exports were less 
than 14 million bushels. Though the next 
crop was not as good, foreign prices were 
somewhat better, and prospects for the new 
harvest were excellent; hence exports 
showed some increase, but only to 19 mil- 
lion bushels. 

On the whole the decade from 1893-94 to 
1902-3 was a period of small and irregular 
exports from India. After the first year, 
except in 1898-99, when a large crop coin- 
cided with exceptionally high prices, the 
annual export did not reach 20 million 
bushels; and the average export was only 
15 million. The factors responsible for the 
decline in India’s importance as an ex- 
porter in this period were primarily the 
occurrence of several poor crops and the 
low level of world wheat prices occasioned 
(apart from influences affecting the general 
level of prices) by the rise of exports from 
Argentina, Russia, Roumania, and other 
sources of supply. 


THe Pre-War PERIOD 


In the eleven years before the war, India’s 
wheat exports rose to higher levels than in 
the twelve years preceding the period of 
restricted exports. This was a period in 
which world wheat prices were tending up- 
ward somewhat more rapidly than prices 
in general, but only in 1909 was there such 
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an advance in price as greatly to stimulate the expansion of production and the preva- 
exports from India. The stabilization of the lence of good yields. With the extension of 
rupee, in 1898, the revision of the refraction irrigation works, wheat acreage and pro- 


Cuart 14.._WHEat Prices IN LIVERPOOL, WINNIPEG, AND KARACHI, INDIA, 1880-1927* 
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* Liverpool prices from U.S. Department of Agriculture Yearbook, 1923, p. 630, continued in later Agriculture Year- 
books; Winnipeg prices from Canadian Department of Labour, Wholesale Prices, 1890-1910, p. 65, Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, Annual Report, 1924, pp. 35-49, and Grain Trade News, Winnipeg; Karachi prices as given in Appendix 
Tables XVI, XVII. 

This chart was originally prepared for our earlier study of Canada as a Producer and Exporter of Wheat (WHEAT 
Srupies, July 1925, I, 242-5). Hence for the period of disturbed exchanges Liverpool prices were converted into Canadian 
dollars at current exchange rates. For the years 1920 and 1921, therefore, when the Canadian dollar was appreciably below 
parity with the United States dollar, Karachi prices, which are expressed in United States dollars, are not precisely com- 
parable with the others. During the war years, also, there is some distortion, for the Canadian dollar was below par and 
the rupee above, but rupee prices were converted to United States dollars at parity of 32.44 cents to the rupee. The 
resulting lack of comparability is not serious for a general view. 


“Guaranteed price, $2.15; 48 cents additional was subsequently paid to holders of participation certificates. 


clause, in 1906, and further improvements duction rose to higher levels, and though 
in transportation were favorable to this consumption increased, the export fraction 
growth of exports. The decline in export rose also. This period was broken by only 
competition from the United States was no one crop failure, in 1908, and except in 
mean factor. But the principal factors were 1908-9 the annual export never fell below 
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30 million bushels. In 1904-5, after an ex- 
ceptionally good crop and with some price 
stimulus from Liverpool, the volume of 
wheat exports, 80 million bushels, set a rec- 
ord that has not since been approached. In 
that year, and again in 1912-13, the British 
market secured more wheat from India than 
from any other single country. The average 
for the five pre-war years, nearly 50 million 
bushels, was unprecedentedly high. Over 
the 11-year period the average gross export 
of wheat by sea was 43 million bushels, and 
the net export of wheat and flour about 45 
million. On the whole, however, despite its 
larger size, India’s contribution to the world 
market during this period was relatively 
less important than in the ’eighties; for, 
though America’s exports were tending 
downward, Australia and Canada had en- 
tered the ranks of the great exporters, and 
exports from Argentina, Russia, and Rou- 
mania were expanding. 

An important event of this period was a 
second revision of the refraction clause of 
the East Indian contract in October 1906, 
which was effected without overt contro- 
versy. The revised terms of sale, which 
have been maintained to the present day, 
run as follows: 

That the wheat be assumed to contain 2 per 
cent Barley and/or Pulse and/or other feeding 
stuffs and to be free from dirt, oil-seeds and other 
-extraneous matter. All Barley, Pulse or other 
feeding stuffs beyond the 2 per cent to be deemed 
one-half the value of Wheat. 

That all dirt, seeds, etc., up to 24 per cent, be 
paid for by the Seller at Contract Price of the 
Wheat and at double that price beyond 24 per 
cent. 


These terms, which prevent shippers from 
obtaining any return on the dirt content of 
their deliveries, are said to have given en- 
tire satisfaction to the British trade. But 
from India complaints have even since been 
made that the terms of purchase by export- 
ers continue to stipulate a needless and ex- 
cessive content of dirt.’ 

1Cf. London Corn Trade Association, Forms of 
Contracts in Force (second edition, London, 1922). 


2H. K. Trevaskis, “Some Aspects of Agricultural 
Marketing as Illustrated by the Lyallpur Co-operative 
Commission Sale Shops,” Agricultural Journal of 
India, 1923, XVIII, 115-31; J. H. Barnes and A. J. 
Grove, “The Insects Attacking Stored Wheat in the 
Punjab, and the Methods of Combating Them,” Mem- 
oirs of the Department of Agriculture in India (Chemi- 
cal Series), 1915, IV, No. 6 (Calcutta). 
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THE Wak AND Post-War PEriop, 1914-22 


The latest completed period deserves 
somewhat fuller discussion, partly because 
it is marked by the exercise of government 
control, but for several other reasons as 
well. Chart 9 (p. 363), Chart 11 (p. 367), 
and Chart 14 (p. 386) are all illuminating 
for this period. 

The outbreak of war in August 1914 
brought to an end the period of large ex- 
ports. The Indian wheat crop of 1914 was 
mediocre and in April—July, before war was 
declared, India had exported some 14 mil- 
lion bushels. The Canadian crop was short, 
the Australian crop of .1914-15 promised 
badly and proved a failure, and the Argen- 
tine crop movement was delayed by bad 
weather. Without the consequences of war, 
these conditions would have been sufficient 
to raise the price of wheat, in India and 
elsewhere. As it was, the closing of the 
Dardanelles, the reduction of European 
harvests, and the increased demand from 

@ . . . 
neutral and belligerent countries provided 
further impulse to a serious price advance, 
which threatened to cause excessive exports 
and consequent embarrassment to Indian 
consumers. 

The first measure of control was ordered 
in December 1914, when the government 
of India decreed a restriction of exports, 
between that time and March 30, 1915, to 
100,000 tons. Prices continued to rise, how- 
ever, until the middle of February. At this 
time, the government of India decided to 
take over the marketing of the surplus from 
the large crop of 1915. Purchasing policy 
in India was directed by an official, the 
Wheat Commissioner, and selling policy in 
Great Britain by an official committee, the 
Indian Wheat Committee, and the actual 
work of buying and selling was performed 
at a fixed commission by nine of the princi- 
pal firms previously engaged in the Indian 
wheat trade. In India wheat was purchased 
at a continually decreasing maximum price, 
and it was sold again in Great Britain at 
prices fixed by the Indian Firms Committee, 
comprising representatives of the agent 
firms. 

By reason of the gradual reduction of the 
maximum price offer, and also because 
prices in Europe and more notably in other 
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exporting countries declined heavily as ex- 
cellent crops became assured for the fol- 
lowing season, wheat exports from India 
ran high in May, June, and July, 1915, and 
ceased in September. Thus the producer 
gained a good price for his exportable sur- 
plus, while, for the rest of the Indian crop 
year, wheat remained in India on a domes- 
tic basis and the consumer was able to 
purchase at reasonable prices. 

The crop of 1916, like that of 1914, was 
of moderate size and did not promise any 
large exportable surplus sufficient to justify 
the maintenance of such elaborate market- 
ing machinery. Moreover, the great ad- 
vance in costs of ocean shipment effectually 
reduced the stimulus that might have come 
from high prices in Europe. Accordingly, 
from May 1, 1916, the system was aban- 
doned and private trading was resumed 
under license from the Chief Customs Offi- 
cer, the Wheat Commissioner deciding the 
quantity of wheat to be exported in each 
seasonal period of export by each firm. 
Exports at first ran low, but the summer 
monsoon proved favorable and large stocks 
carried over from the ample harvest of 
1915 were released for export. The price of 
wheat in India meanwhile continued low, 
until in the second half of 1916 a sharp 
advance in prices followed the very unfay- 
orable harvest results in the Northern 
Hemisphere. 

In October 1916 the British government 
undertook, through the Royal Commission 
on Wheat Supplies, the control of all wheat 
purchases for Great Britain and _ subse- 
quently for the allied countries. At first it 
bought Indian wheat in London from im- 
porting firms; in November 1916, it un- 
dertook purchasing in India on its own 
account; and finally, from February 1917, 
it bought through the agency of the Wheat 
Commissioner —an arrangement which 
lasted beyond the end of the war. 

The crop of 1917 was 382 million bushels, 
the largest on record for India. The short- 
age of export wheat in other sources in the 
Northern Hemisphere was so great that 54 
million bushels of India’s wheat were ex- 
ported—a total only thrice surpassed. A 
record area of 35 million acres was sown 
for the crop of 1918; unfortunately the 
average yield was low, but 370 million bush- 
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els were harvested. A large export program 
was provisionally arranged. For a time ex- 
ports were well sustained, but currency dif- 
ficulties necessitated a reduction in June, 
and in July the government temporarily 
suspended purchases. The serious failure of 
the monsoon augured ill for the next crop, 
and early in October purchases, except for 
Mesopotamia, were stopped altogether. 
Happily, the end of the war made available 
the Argentine and Australian stocks, and 
Indian shipments were light in the later 
months of the crop year. 

The following annual average figures, in 
million acres, bushels per acre, and million 
bushels, furnish an illuminating compari- 
son of the 5-year period including the war 
years, with the 5-year period preceding and 
the 4-year period following:* 


Crops of Acreage Yield Crop Netexp. Retention 
1909-13 7 29:2 9 220) 351-8) Ic Omar 
1914-18 + 3109) “Tt 35320" S2e/eoade 
1919-22 2G ae Sarat 8.9 Bye a335)) 


Thanks to higher acreage and in spite of 
lower average yields, the crops of 1914-18 
were slightly better than those of the pre- 
ceding 5-year period, though not as large as 
the average for the four years 1910-13; 
domestic retention was about 20 million 
bushels larger, probably somewhat more 
than in proportion to the population in- 
crease; and net exports were 19 million 
bushels less. In the following 4-year period, 
for reasons that will shortly appear, acre- 
age was greatly reduced and the average 
crop was much lower; domestic retention 
was slightly reduced, though probably not 
in proportion to the reduced population; 
and net exports shrank to negligible pro- 
portions. 

The monsoon of 1918 was one of the 
worst on record, equaled only by that of 
1899 and outdone only by that of 1877. 
Partial or complete failure affected every 
province. Kharif sowings were greatly re- 
duced, and the percentage of crop failure 
was abnormally high. Rabi sowings were 
delayed and limited. Furthermore, the ter- 
rible influenza epidemic of the autumn of 
1918 cost India several million lives and 
greatly restricted the harvesting of the 
kharif crops and the sowing and harvesting 


*Summarized from Appendix Tables I, Ill, V. 
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of the rabi crops of 1919, including wheat. 
The wheat acreage declined from a high 
level of 35 to less than 24 million acres (ac- 
cording to probably incomplete reports) ; 
and, in spite of fair yields per acre, the 
reported crop was only 280 million bushels, 
considerably below the usual domestic con- 
sumption. Crops of rice, millets, and gram 
were even further below normal. To make 
up some part of the deficiency, it was neces- 
sary for the Royal Commission on Wheat 
Supplies to divert some 74 million bushels 
of Australian wheat to India, where it was 
distributed through the organization main- 
tained by the Foodstuffs Commissioner with 
considerable difficulty and loss but with 
beneficial effects on the domestic price of 
wheat. 

The crop of 1920 was 378 million bushels, 
again a splendid total, and was expected to 
yield a large export surplus. In view of the 
reduction of stocks and by way of special 
precaution, however, the government of 
India checked exportation until the end of 
the summer monsoon. This proved unfa- 
vorable, and accordingly the government 
in September limited the exportation of 
wheat during the next six months to 400,000 
tons, provided that it could be purchased 
below a stated price. As it happened, the 
price of wheat in India never fell below 
this level, and the actual purchase was con- 
siderably less than the allowance. By Feb- 
ruary 1921, it could be seen that the coming 
wheat crop in India would be short. Mean- 
while European prices were falling. Gov- 
ernment trading in wheat for export was 
abandoned, and up to the end of the crop 
year, March 31, 1921, the agent firms were 
allowed to trade for themselves, subject to 
the regulations laid down in the previous 
September. 

The crop of 1921, only 250 million bush- 
els, was extremely low in consequence of 
the failure of the monsoon, and Indian 
wheat prices rose high. Between July and 
October, when world prices were sharply 
declining, Karachi prices rose from $1.29 
to $1.86. An embargo on exports was main- 
tained, and the high prices attracted im- 
ports to a total of 164 million bushels from 
Australia and the Pacific Coast of the 
United States. With a favorable monsoon, 
Indian prices fell sharply after September, 
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but for several months prices were higher 
in Karachi than in Liverpool. In spite of a 
good crop in 1922, which was followed by 
further sharp declines in prices, even more 
pronounced in India than in Liverpool, the 
embargo on exports was maintained as 
a precautionary measure until September 
1922, when a good monsoon had given as- 
surance of good harvests in 1923. The re- 
moval of the embargo was followed by six 
months of fair exports. Indian prices had 
fallen below their normal relation to Liver- 
pool prices, and advanced considerably in 
November—December as export sales were 
made. 

The removal of the embargo marked the 
end of government control of Indian wheat 
supplies, and of the war period which 
began in 1914. So far as can be seen, this 
control was well managed, and it was rea- 
sonably successful in restraining the ad- 
vance of prices in India, averting serious 
food shortage, and supplying wheat in good 
quantities when most desired by the allied 
countries of Europe. 


THE PRESENT PERIOD 


A new period opened with the crop of 
1923, and is still in progress. The wheat 
acreage, which had been greatly reduced 
by the joint influence of the influenza epi- 
demic and two failures of the summer 
rains, rose for the 1923 crop to nearly 31 
million acres and has since varied moder- 
ately between 30 and 32 million acres. 
There have been no crop failures. Three 
good crops (1922 to 1924), averaging 367 
million bushels, have been followed by 
three mediocre crops averaging about 329. 
Consumption, which was seriously re- 
stricted as a result of the poor harvests of 
1919 and 1921, is apparently again on the 
higher level of the war period, if not higher. 
The average domestic retention from the 
four crops of 1923 to 1926 has been about 
325 million bushels. There have been some 
imports, but each year has shown a balance 
of exports. 

From the good crop of 1922, as we have 
seen, exports were small because stocks 
had been heavily depleted in the preceding 
year and because wheat prices, in India 
and Europe, were abnormally low. The 
latter influence operated for a time to re- 
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strict exports from the crop of 1924, the 
third good crop in succession. In the last 
half of the crop year, however, exports 
were exceptionally stimulated by the radi- 
cal advance in world prices, so that the net 
export of wheat and flour in 1924-25 was 
about 45 million bushels. Since then ex- 


X. ‘THE OUTLOOK 


On the basis of our analysis of the factors 
determining India’s production, marketing, 
consumption, and exports of wheat, and 
our historical review of her wheat export 
trade, we are now in a position to attempt 
an appraisal of the prospects for the future. 
Beyond reasonable doubt, production and 
consumption will tend to increase, but at 
what rate? Will consumption tend to over- 
take production, leaving India little or no 
balance for export, or will production in- 
crease the more rapidly? Will India regain 
the export position she held for a period 
of years before the war, or attain an even 
higher rank? Or will she remain a dis- 
tinctly minor exporter, or even become pre- 
dominantly a wheat importer? To such 
questions as these we now seek some con- 
sidered answer. 


THE FUTURE OF WHEAT PRODUCTION 


In the past fifteen or twenty years there 
has been no clearly marked or sustained 
trend in India’s wheat production. (See 
Chart 5, p. 320.) The good crops through- 
out the period have been closely similar in 
size; so also have the mediocre crops. Be- 
cause of the fortune of four good crops in 
1910-13, and the occurrence of two poor 
crops in 1919 and 1921, a statistical calcu- 
lation of a trend for the crops of 1910-27 
would show a downward inclination, but 
this would be as misleading as the upward 
line that would result from taking in years 
before 1910. 

Nevertheless, there are good reasons for 
expecting an upward trend in the wheat 
production of India, both by an advance of 
yield through the spread of improved agri- 
cultural practices, and by an extension of 
acreage through the further development 
of irrigation. Each of these tendencies is 
largely independent of the other. 

The investigation and instruction by the 
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ports have been small, but the larger be- 
cause of the higher level of world prices. 
The average net export from the crops of 
1923 to 1926 has been about 22 million 
bushels—considerably higher than in the 
immediate post-war period, but yet a low 
figure. 


FOR THE FUTURE 


Imperial and provincial departments of 
agriculture during the past twenty years 
are beginning to bear fruit among the cul- 
tivators themselves, principally in the adop- 
tion of superior crop varieties and of more 
effective implements. The selection of su- 
perior types of wheat, of better quality and 
higher yield, is now being followed by their 
spread among the cultivators as staple 
varieties for general production. When 
grown on experimental farms these new 
varieties have in some cases proved more 
prolific, by four or five bushels an acre, 
than the ordinary wheats of the district. 
Nevertheless, an equal advance is not to be 
expected when these wheats are widely 
grown by the cultivators themselves. In 
Western Canada, Marquis wheat showed 
itself superior to Red Fife by about 4 bush- 
els an acre when grown on experimental 
plots, but in spite of its universal adoption 
by the farmers, it has done little or nothing 
to advance average yields of wheat, though 
it may well have prevented the decline that 
might otherwise have occurred. The new 
varieties in India should therefore be con- 
sidered to do well if they give half the ad- 
vantage in general cultivation that they do 
when grown under scientific control. The 
chief gain from the introduction of newer 
implements will probably be the improve- 
ment of the seed-bed through the employ- 
ment of the iron mould-board plow, which 
is now finding its way into use. As this 
takes place, earlier and deeper plowing will 
become possible at smaller expenditure of 
labor. The soil will be more thoroughly 
broken up; it will hold moisture better and 
will permit the formation of better root- 
systems by the growing crops. 

There appear to be good prospects for a 
widespread adoption of these improved 
practices. At the present time a Royal Com- 
mission is investigating agricultural con- 
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ditions, and, though the terms of reference 
are not as wide as perhaps they should be, 
they should yield valuable recommenda- 
tions for the advancement of agriculture in 
India. Furthermore, in advance of a report 
from the Commission, the government of 
India has already determined on heavier 
expenditures for agricultural research and 
education. Hitherto the Indian steel indus- 
try, of almost Lilliputian dimensions for so 
large a country, had been more liberally 
supported by public moneys than agricul- 
ture, the occupation of more than two- 
thirds of the population. The policy of de- 
veloping Indian industry is doubtless sound 
and under the circumstances must involve 
considerable governmental assistance and 
support. Nevertheless industrial develop- 
ment can scarcely benefit directly more 
than a small proportion of the population, 
though it may well increase the urban de- 
mand for wheat; the prosperity of the In- 
dian masses must largely depend on the 
efficiency of their agriculture. The new 
Viceroy of India, Lord Irwin, is an agricul- 
tural expert and enthusiast; under his rule 
and guidance it is likely that the govern- 
ment of India will make wholehearted en- 
deavors to improve agricultural practices. 

It is easy to anticipate too large a return 
from these improvements, either in total or 
for single crops. Even at the present time, 
‘India’s average wheat yield of 11 to 12 
bushels an acre need not be considered ex- 
tremely low, except by comparison with 
European countries employing intensive 
cultivation. The average yield of wheat in 
the United States is only 2 or 3 bushels an 
acre more, and the pre-war yield of Russia 
was 1 or 2 bushels an acre less. Average 
yields in Argentina and Australia are not 
much higher. No large advance in yield 
seems likely to be attained, and the in- 
crease will probably not be attained over 
the whole of the wheat-growing area. In- 
tensive efforts to increase wheat yields 
would scarcely be made outside the Punjab, 
the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, and 
the Central Provinces, and would probably 
not affect an area of more than 20 million 
acres. Already, in the first three of these 
areas, yields are above the average for 
India. An increase of 2 or 3 bushels an acre 
would raise them to the level attained by 
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the peasant cultivators of the Balkan coun- 
tries in the years before the war, and if one 
arbitrary maximum must be selected rather 
than another, this one seems as good as 
any that can be obtained. The maximum 
advance of output to be anticipated as 
the result of improvements in agricultural 
practice is therefore of the magnitude of 
50 million bushels a year. Such an advance 
will by no means be attained in the course 
of the next few years. At a guess, one or 
two generations—say, twenty-five or fifty 
years—will be required for the general 
adoption of the new and improved prac- 
tices, and throughout this period continual 
progress should be made toward the reali- 
zation of the goal. 

The further development of irrigation by 
large public works constitutes the other 
principal means by which an extension of 
wheat growing and an increase of output 
will be obtained. Several such projects are 
now in the course of construction. The 
total areas thus to be brought under irri- 
gation, in both the kharif and the rabi sea- 
sons, are estimated beforehand, of course, 
as closely as possible. Published reports of 
the estimates are easily to be found, but 
unfortunately they give no precise indica- 
tion of the areas that will be devoted to the 
cultivation of separate crops. It is there- 
fore necessary to guess as well as may be 
the additions likely to be made to the areas 
devoted to wheat. 

In the Punjab and adjacent Native States 
an area of about 2 million acres of rabi 
crops is to be brought under cultivation by 
the Sutlej Valley project, and in Sind about 
3 million acres by the immense Sukkur 
Barrage project. A large part of the Punjab 
acreage will be devoted to wheat growing 
—say three-fourths, or 14 million acres. The 
prospects for Sind are more dubious, be- 
cause the Sind cultivator is not accustomed 
or inclined to rabi cultivation; probably at 
most not more than half the rabi acreage, 
or 14 million acres, will be sown to wheat. 
In any case, the development of agriculture 
in both territories can only be very gradual, 
as colonization and the natural increase 
of population supply labor for the newly 
available lands; the projectors themselves 
appear to consider thirty years or so as the 
time required to bring the settlement of 
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the districts to completion. If these two 
projects ultimately succeed, and yield wheat 
at the rate of 16 bushels an acre, they should 
contribute a fresh 50 million bushels or so 
to India’s wheat supply." 

In the United Provinces, the Sarda proj- 
ect, now under construction, is planned to 
bring 1% million acres under irrigation, of 
which perhaps one-third may be devoted 
to wheat. This project is likely to be com- 
pleted and fully developed within a com- 
paratively short time, but since most of the 
land which it is to serve is already under 
cultivation, the resulting additional produc- 
tion of wheat is likely to be comparatively 
small, and perhaps no more than 5 million 
bushels. 

In course of time, another large project 
may be undertaken in the Punjab on the 
Sind Sanghar Doab, the left bank of the 
Indus, but while funds and labor are still 
so largely employed on the Sukkur and 
Sutlej projects, and the success of these 
ventures is still so much open to doubt, it 
is unlikely that any further large works 
will be begun. At some indefinite time in 
the future, the realization of the Sind San- 
ghar project may add another half-million 
or million acres to the wheat acreage of the 
Punjab, but this prospect is so uncertain that 
its production should not yet be reckoned 
as a possible addition to the Indian wheat 
supply. When this project is completed, the 
application of large-scale irrigation to the 
Punjab doabs by prevailing practices will 
be complete, and any further large exten- 
sions must come through the introduction 
of other types not yet employed there. 

The present wheat production of India 
averages roughly 350 million bushels a 
year, barring years of serious crop failure. 
To this there may gradually be added 50 
million bushels a year through the improve- 
ment of methods of agriculture, and 50 mil- 
lion through the extension of irrigation.? 
The wheat production of India may thus 
attain a maximum level of 450 million 


"The success of the Sukkur Barrage project has 
been seriously questioned by some engineers of ex- 
perience and high standing. They fear that the bar- 
rage may disturb the course of the Indus upstream in 
a way that would cause disaster to the established 
irrigation and agriculture of Sind. 

* Assuming that it is not offset by alkali damage to 
irrigated soils now in use. 
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bushels a year. Larger crops may in time 
be harvested in particular years, and in 
general, better methods of cultivation may 
help to insure more uniform crops from 
year to year; but such a level is not likely 
to be exceeded. The time required for the 
attainment of this level is probably between 
twenty-five and fifty years, though it may 
well take longer. Progress will probably be 
slow at first, more rapid in the middle 
years, and later slow again. 


THE FuTruRE OF WHEAT CONSUMPTION 


If it is necessary to speak in guarded 
terms of the expansion of wheat produc- 
tion in India, it is still more difficult to 
speak with assurance of the future course 
of wheat consumption or domestic reten- 
tion. As we have seen, there is evidence, 
though not highly detailed or specific evi- 
dence, of a rising trend in per capita con- 
sumption of wheat in India, before, during, 
and since the war. For this advance the 
greater earning power of the urban classes 
appears to have been chiefly responsible. 
There is every prospect of further increase 
in consumption, but at what rate and to 
what level one cannot predict within a wide 
margin of error. It is desirable, however, 
to consider the influence of the principal 
factors, namely, the rate of population 
growth, the age and occupational distri- 
bution of the population, the earning power 
of the urban classes in or within reach of 
the wheat-growing regions, and the price 
of wheat. 

India’s growth in population has been 
quite irregular, chiefly because of general 
and local famines and epidemics. There is 
no prospect that India will ever reach a 
stage in which the food supply is as abun- 
dant as in Western nations, in relation to 
population, and serious local deficiencies 
calling for organized relief are likely to 
remain a chronic condition. Nevertheless, 
with an ever wider use of irrigation, better 
transport and distribution facilities, and 
accumulated experience, it seems improb- 
able that famines will be as frequent or 
as severe as they were before the present 
century. Barring serious famines and epi- 
demics, and assuming ordinarily prosper- 
ous conditions, the growth of population 
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may well be 4 or 5 per cent a decade, and 
probably more than this among the wheat- 
consuming population. Increase of at least 
a million a year would seem a conserva- 
tive forecast; in fairly healthy, prosperous 
periods, with lower death-rates, a consider- 
ably larger growth is likely to occur. 

The age distribution of the population, 
which has been subject to influences that 
have reduced the proportion of younger 
adults who tend to be relatively heavier 
consumers of wheat,’ is being readjusted; 
and from this change one may anticipate a 
higher consumption per capita. 

Despite the figures for the decade 1911- 
21, which showed (doubtless because of the 
toll of lives taken by influenza) a lower 
rate of increase of population in urban 
than in rural areas, the indications are that 
the trend is toward increasing industriali- 
zation and a more rapid increase in the 
urban classes, though not necessarily in the 
largest cities. Here the growth in per capita 
wheat consumption has apparently been 
most marked, but there seems to be con- 
siderable room for further expansion. 
Changes in dietary habits are gradual, and 
it is highly probable that this change will 
proceed with cumulative effects. 

During the past twenty-five years the 
earnings of urban workers have risen to 
higher levels. It would be hazardous to 
‘predict an indefinite further increase, or 
even the maintenance of the present level. 
But the tendency has been almost world- 
wide, and is apparently associated with in- 
creased productivity of labor in capitalistic 
industry, in the reward for which, labor as 
well as capital has shared. These causes 
are still at work to prolong the tendency. A 
period of more intense competition in 
world markets may be in store, and India 
may have to go through a period of indus- 
trial depression; but the very youth and 
limited extent of her industries, and the 
breadth of her home market, may in some 
degree protect her from serious recessions. 
Years of bad trade will doubtless come, but 
the trend of real wages in Indian industry 
seems more likely to be upward than down- 
ward for some years to come. 

Another important factor bearing on per 


See above, p. 356. 
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capita consumption is the price of wheat, 
not so much in money terms as in relation 
to money wages and the general level of 
prices. It seems improbable that wheat 
prices will fall, for any considerable period, 
to the low relative position which they held 
for nearly two years in 1922-24. On the 
other hand, in view of increasing produc- 
tion in Europe, Russia, Canada, Argentina, 
and Australia, it seems improbable that 
world wheat prices will rise for many years, 
save in exceptional seasons, to a higher 
level in relation to wages, and perhaps to 
prices in general, than prevailed in the 
years immediately preceding the war. Prob- 
ably this will be true also in India, but if 
India should more or less permanently shift 
from an export basis to an import basis, the 
consequent advance in Indian wheat prices 
might effectively check the increase in In- 
dian consumption. 

All things considered, the probabilities 
are that wheat consumption in India will 
increase as rapidly as wheat production, 
perhaps more rapidly in the next few 
years; and there is yet no evidence that any 
large part of the increased consumption 
will be furnished by substantial reductions 
in the heavy toll taken by weevils, rats, and 
spoilage. 


THE FuTURE oF Exports 


In the earliest days of India’s export 
trade in wheat, as we have seen, high hopes 
were held that she would prove perhaps 
the greatest wheat exporter in the world and 
the only source required to satisfy Great 
Britain’s immense demand. Such hopes 
were soon destroyed, never to revive. In 
the eighties and early ‘nineties, indeed, and 
again during the period of her heaviest 
trade, from 1903-4 to 1913-14, India’s ex- 
ports were a substantial factor in the world 
wheat trade, but in the latter period her 
exports were usually surpassed by those of 
half a dozen other wheat-exporting coun- 
tries. In 1904-5 and 1912-13 Indian deliv- 
eries made the largest single contribution 
from any country to British markets, but 
even then provided only about one-fifth of 
all Great Britain’s supplies. In the period 
since the war, India has been distinctly a 
minor exporter. 
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If our reasoning is correct, there is no 
prospect that India will ever attain to a 
leading position in the wheat export trade 
such as Canada, the United States, Argen- 
tina, and Australia usually hold, and as 
Russia and Roumania may again attain. In 
an occasional year, indeed, given a fortu- 
nate conjuncture of fine crops, high world 
prices, and a promising outlook for the 
new season, India may figure as a really 
large exporter. Conceivably she may again, 
for a series of years, make as heavy exports 
as in the years before the war. But in con- 
sidering the prospects for India’s exports, 
we have to deal with magnitudes expressed, 
not in one or more hundred millions, as in 
the case of Canada and Russia, but in scores 
of millions of bushels. 

Furthermore, in our judgment, India 
shows no promise of becoming, in the near 
future at least, a continuously substantial 
contributor to world wheat markets, even 
to the extent that was true in the dozen 
years before the war. Canada, Russia, Ar- 
gentina, and Australia all have far greater 
possibilities for expansion in production 
and export surpluses. The rate of increase 
in any one of these countries will be greatly 
influenced by the exports of others, with 
Russian exports the most highly problem- 
atical; but the present outlook is that ex- 
pansion of production will be restrained by 
moderate prices of wheat, rather than that 
high prices of wheat will be brought about 
by inability. to increase production to keep 
pace with rising consumption. 

If the world comes to depend more 
largely on Russia’s wheat exports, Indian 
wheat may come into new demand because 
of its peculiar suitability for blending with 
Russian wheat. However, new varieties of 
wheat which yield considerably stronger 
flour are making their way into cultivation 
in India. These wheats may not be particu- 
larly suitable for blending with Russian 
wheats, and in this case the joint demand 
will lapse. It will probably be replaced, 
however, by a demand for Indian wheat in 
virtue of its independent strength. Already 
the United States frequently experiences a 
deficiency of hard wheats and strong flours, 
primarily due to the artificial scarcity in- 
duced by a duty of 42 cents a bushel on 
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imported wheat. For the rest of the world, 
the prospects of a deficiency are not so 
serious, both because, as a result of in- 
creased Canadian production, supplies of 
hard wheat are larger and because the de- 
mand for strong flour is more elastic. In 
the face of pronounced premiums for hard 
wheats, European bakers generally will 
modify their flour standards and make 
shift to use softer available wheats. Never- 
theless, except for some radical change in 
the technique of baking, any country that 
has good supplies of hard wheat will usu- 
ally find a fair market for its surplus. 

Certain historic characteristics of India 
as a wheat exporter will presumably per- 
sist. Acreage and crops will vary with the 
summer and winter rains. India will ex- 
port fair quantities from a succession of 
good crops but little in years of mediocre 
crops, and will be a net importer in years 
of crop failure. High prices of wheat in 
European markets will stimulate exports, 
low prices will restrict them. India’s ex- 
ports will normally be shipped most largely 
in June, July, and August, arriving at a 
time before European harvests are gener- 
ally available and when arrivals from Can- 
ada, Russia, and the Southern Hemisphere 
tend to be light, and when United States 
winter wheats are the chief competitors in 
European markets. In so far as American 
exports decline, the seasonal demand for 
Indian wheats may well be intensified. But 
except in occasional years, and at certain 
seasons in many years, Indian wheat is 
likely to play a distinctly minor réle in 
world markets. 

This conclusion is strengthened by con- 
sideration of political developments in 
India. We have not the temerity to predict 
the outcome of the ferment and unrest that 
have characterized the post-war years, the 
concessions made by British policy, or the 
influence of developments in China. But 
whatever the future, it seems probable that 
Indian policies will be determined largely 
by Indian interests, and that the improve- 
ment of the Indian diet and the conser- 
vation of India’s food supplies will be 
regarded as weightier considerations than 
the promotion of wheat exports to British 
markets. 


APPENDIX 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


A considerable literature on India and _ its 
economics and agriculture is in existence, but 
only a small part of it deals specifically with the 
production and export of wheat. Much of the 
information utilized in this study has thus of 
necessity been gleaned from articles and publi- 
cations written on multifarious topics and with 
widely differing purposes. The following notes 
indicate the principal sources from which ma- 
terial has been drawn for the present study. 
They do not include all the titles which have been 
consulted; still less do they constitute a compre- 
hensive bibliography on the subject. The sources 
of statistical data are indicated in footnotes to 
the tables. In the sources mentioned below, an 
asterisk (*) marking a title indicates an official 
publication of India or Great Britain. 

Special acknowledgment must be made to the 
weekly Journal of the Royal Society of Arts 
(London), for reports of lectures by eminent au- 
thorities on a wide range of Indian topics. This 
Journal has frequently been consulted for infor- 
mation of many kinds, and seldom without re- 
ward. Lack of space prevents many specific 
acknowledgments to reports of high value that it 
contains. It is necessary to state with regret that 
several of the official serial publications of the 
government of India, such as the annual State- 
ment Exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress 
of the People of India,* seldom give information 
of economic value. 


1. GEOGRAPHICAL FACTORS IN INDIA’S WHEAT 
PRODUCTION 


The following three books present scientific 
descriptions of the geography of India: Sir 
Thomas Holdich, India (London, 1904); Imperial 
Gazetteer of the Indian Empire,* Vol. I (new edi- 
tion, Oxford, 1909), chapters by various authori- 
ties; and Oxford Survey of the British Empire, 
Vol. III, Asia (Oxford, 1914), chapters by various 
authorities. The climate of India is further de- 
scribed in the following works: H. F. Blanford, 
Climates and Weather of India (London, 1889) ; 
J. Hann, Handbuch der Klimatologie, Band II 
(Stuttgart, 1910); and W. G. Kendrew, The Cli- 
mates of the Continents (Oxford, 1922). A Clima- 
tological Atlas of India* (Edinburgh, 1906) gives 
many valuable maps. Maps of India showing the 
areas under cultivation of different crops are 
given in the Crop Allas of India* (Calcutta, 1925), 
published by the Commercial Intelligence De- 
partment, India; and dot maps for certain crops 
in the period shortly before the war, in V. C. 
Finch and O. E. Baker, Geography of the World’s 
Agriculture (Washington, 1917). 

A most valuable description of the relations 
between climate and wheat production is pre- 


sented by Th. H. Engelbrecht, Die Feldfriichte 
Indiens in threr geographischen Verbreitung 
(Abhandlungen des Hamburgischen Kolonialinsti- 
tuts, Band XIX, Hamburg, 1914). This book is 
accompanied by a most valuable atlas of maps 
which have been specially drawn to show the 
distribution of the various crops, and the prin- 
cipal climatic factors that influence distribution. 


2. AGRICULTURAL PRACTICES IN INDIAN WHEAT 
GROWING 


The most complete account of the cultivation 
of wheat in India is to be found in A. and G, L. C. 
Howard, Wheat in India* (Calcutta, 1910); addi- 
tional information of value is contained in the 
Imperial Gazetteer of the Indian Empire,* Vol. II 
(new edition, Oxford, 1909), and in Sir George 
Watt, A Dictionary of the Economic Products of 
India* (Calcutta, 1889-96), and The Commercial 
Products of India (London, 1908), articles on 
“Triticum v.” and other crops. W. H. Moreland, 
in The Agriculture of the United Provinces* (sec- 
ond edition, Allahabad, 1909), a masterpiece of 
agricultural literature, describes the problems 
which agricultural production presents to the 
cultivator. N. G. Mukerji’s Handbook of Indian 
Agriculture is a lengthy and detailed book which 
deals primarily with Bengal. Numerous articles 
in the Agricultural Journal of India* (Calcutta), 
the Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture in 
India,* and the Bulletins of the Agricultural Re- 
search Institute, Pusa,* describe various aspects 
of Indian agriculture, but only a few of them bear 
directly on the production of wheat. 

Two clear pictures of village life and organiza- 
tion are presented by E. D. Lucas, The Economic 
Life of a Punjab Village (Lahore, 1920), and 
by R. Mukerjee, Principles of Comparative Eco- 
nomics, Vol. II (London, 1922). 

Economic aspects of land tenure in India in 
its relations to the state are discussed in Frank 
Noyce, “Land Revenue Administration and Tenure 
in British India,” Bulletin of Economic and Social 
Intelligence (Rome), 1914, V, Part 11, p. 125, and 
Part 12, p. 85; and in two articles by Sir James 
Douie, “Partition and Consolidation of Holdings, 
and Relaying of Field Boundaries in the Punjab,” 
ibid., 1915, V, Part 10, p. 87, and “Land Tenures 
in the Punjab in their Original Form and as Af- 
fected by British Rule,” ibid., 1917, VIII, Part 7, 
Dale 

The course of efforts for the improvement of 
Indian agriculture is to be traced in the yearly 
Report of the Imperial Department of Agriculture 
in India,* now entitled the Review of Agricultural 
Operations in India,* the yearly Report of the Ag- 
ricultural Research Institute, Pusa,* and _ the 
yearly reports of the provincial departments of 
agriculture. 
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3. IRRIGATION AS A Factor IN WHEAT CULTURE 


The problems of Indian irrigation as they 
appeared at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury are stated in the Report of the Indian Irriga- 
tion Commission* (London and Calcutta, 1903), 
and the answers, so far as government canals are 
concerned, in the Triennial Review of Irrigation 
in India,* of which the volume covering 1918-21 
(Calcutta, 1921) is especially valuable. A good 
summary description of all forms of irrigation in 
India is to be found in the chapter on “Irriga- 
tion” in the Imperial Gazetteer of the Indian 
Empire,* Vol. III (new edition, Oxford, 1909). 
A. V. Williamson, “Irrigation in the Indo-Gangetic 
Plain,’ Geographical Journal (London), 1925, 
LXV, 141, presents some points of interest. 

E. A. Molony, Manual of Irrigation Wells* (AI- 
lahabad, 1909) offers the best of several good 
descriptions of native wells. The agricultural 
aspects of irrigation are described in various 
articles in the Agricultural Journal of India; per- 
haps the best is by W. Roberts and O. T. Faulkner, 
“Some Factors Affecting the Efficiency in the Use 
of Canal Water,”* Agricultural Journal of India* 
(Calcutta), 1918, XIiJ (Indian Science Congress 
Number), p. 81. Such articles devote their atten- 
tion to irrigation from canals, and though they 
recognize the importance of well irrigation and 
express concern for the digging and use of wells, 
they say little about effective utilization of water, 
either from wells or other native forms of irriga- 
tion. Henry Marsh, “Indirect Benefits of Irriga- 
tion,” Asiatic Review (London), 1914, New Series, 
VI, 403, presents interesting conclusions. 

Settlement on canal colonies is described by 
L. Robertson, “Irrigation Colonies in the Punjab,” 
Journal of the Royal Society of Arts (London), 
1907, LV, 774; by Sir James Douie, ‘Canal Col- 
onies in the Punjab,” Bulletin of Economic and 
Social Intelligence (Rome), 1915, VI, 102; and 
by D. N. Bannerjea, “Indian Irrigation and the 
Punjab Canal Colonies,” International Review of 
Agricultural Economics (Rome), 1925, New Se- 
eS, II PH, 

Engineering aspects of irrigation are presented 
in the following works: R. B. Buckley, The Irri- 
gation Works of India (London, 1905); N. F. 
Mackenzie, Notes on Irrigation Works (London, 
1910); E. S. Bellasis, Irrigation Works (London, 
1913); W. L. Strange, Notes on Irrigation, Roads 
and Buildings (London, 1920); and in various 
articles in The Engineer (London, weekly). A 
study of one work by its constructor is presented 
by Sir John Benton, ‘The Punjab Triple Canal 
Project,” Proceedings of the Institute of Civil En- 
gineers (London), 1915-16, CCI, 24. 


4, Tuer PRESENT STATUS OF THE INDIAN 
WHEAT TRADE 


A detailed description of wheat trading in 
India is given in a lecture by H. J. Casey on 
“The Indian Grain Trade,” reported in the Lon- 
don Corn Circular, Supplement, January 5, 1925. 
A much briefer description is given in the state- 
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ment of G. Eumorfopoulos quoted in the Re- 
port of the Royal Commission on Food Prices 

... with Minutes of Evidence and Appendices* 
(London, 1925). C. W. E. Cotton, Handbook of 
Commercial Information for India* (Calcutta, 
1924, second edition), surveys many aspects of 
the present situation. Stanley H. Titford, The 
Work of the London Corn Trade Association 
(Liverpool, 1926), describes some details of the 
London trade in East Indian wheat. S. K. Thorpe, 
Grain Trade Documents (Liverpool, 1924), sup- 
plies some points of interest. 

H. K. Trevaskis, “Some Aspects of Agricultural 
Marketing as Illustrated by the Lyallpur Co- 
operative Commission Sale Shops,” Agricultural 
Journal of India* (Calcutta), 1923, XVIII, 115, de- 
scribes an interesting new development in the 
Punjab. Valuable information on native methods 
of storage and exporters’ practices is given by 
J. H. Barnes and A. J. Grove, ““The Insects Attack- 
ing Stored Wheat in the Punjab,” Memoirs of the 
Department of Agriculture in India (Chemical 
Series)* (Calcutta), 1915, IV, No: 6; and) 2eB: 
Fletcher and C. C. Ghose, “Stored Grain Pests,” 
Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, Bulletin 
111* - (Calcutta, 1921); and Noél-Paton’s work 
mentioned below, in which other scientific pa- 
pers by Hooper, Maxwell-Lefroy, and Cole are 
reprinted. 

Descriptions of native foods and ways of 
preparation are contained in Sir George Watt, 
A Dictionary of the Economic Products of India* 
(Calcutta, 1889-96) and The Commercial Prod- 
ucts of India (London, 1908), under various head- 
ings. The problem of India’s exportable ‘“sur- 
plus” is discussed by B. Narain, Indian Economic 
Problems (Lahore, 1922), who presents an Indian 
opinion, and by H. Calvert, The Wealth and Wel- 
fare of the Punjab (Lahore, 1922), who puts for- 
ward the British and official point of view. Both 
works are able and valuable. 

Frederick Noél-Paton, Indian Wheat and 
Grain Elevators* (Calcutta, 1913) gives a full dis- 
cussion of the seasonal movement of Indian wheat 
for export, in relation to prices and transporta- 
tion facilities, in support of arguments for the 
construction of a country elevator system. 


5. COMMERCIAL QUALITIES OF INDIAN WHEATS 


The first investigations of Indian wheats were 
described by Dr. J. Forbes Watson in his Report 
on Indian Wheat* (London, 1879), and the tests 
on their milling and baking qualities were re- 
corded in Messrs. McDougall, Brothers, Report on 
Indian Wheats* (London, 1883). 

The commercial characteristics of the usual 
types of export wheat are described in W. and 
W. C. Jago, The Technology of Bread-Making 
(London, 1911), E. Bradfield, Wheat and the 
Flour Mill (Liverpool, 1920), P. A. Kozmin, Flour 
Milling (London, 1921), D. W. Kent-Jones, Mod- 
ern Cereal Chemistry (Liverpool, 1924), P. A. 
Amos, Processes of Flour Manufacture (second 
revised edition, London, 1925), and in some of 
the reports and bulletins mentioned below. 
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The milling and baking qualities of the new 
wheats selected by Mr. and Mrs. Howard are 
described in the following Memoirs of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in India (Botanical Series )*: 
A. and G. L. C. Howard, “The Varietal Characters 
of Indian Wheats” (1909, II, No. 7), and three 
publications by A. Howard, H. M. Leake, and 
G. L. C. Howard, “The Influence of the Environ- 
ment on the Milling and Baking Qualities of Wheat 
ime inadia (19105 TIT; No. 43) 1913, Vv. No. 2; 1914, 
VI, No. 8); in the following Bulletins of the 
Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa*: three pa- 
pers by A. and G. L. C. Howard, “The Milling and 
Baking Qualities of Indian Wheats” (No. 14, 1908; 
No. 17, 1910; No. 22, 1911), Sir James Wilson, 
“Memorandum on Indian Wheat for the British 
Market” (No. 20, 1911), and B. C. Burt, A. and 
G. L. C. Howard, ‘‘Pusa 12 and Pusa 4 in the 
Central Circle of the United Provinces” (No. 122, 
1921); and also in A. and G. L. C. Howard, Wheat 
in India (Calcutta, 1910). All these reports ex- 
cept Bulletin 20 contain reports by Mr. A. E. 
Humphries of his milling and baking tests on the 
various wheats. Further information about the 
course of the experiments is to be found in the 
annual official reports cited at the end of Sec- 
tion 2 of these bibliographical notes. (AIl the 
foregoing memoirs, bulletins, and reports were 
published in Calcutta.) 


6. Progress or INpIA’s WHEAT Export TRADE 


The course of export trade in Indian wheat 
can be followed in the annual Review of the 
Trade of India* (London and Calcutta) a publi- 
cation of fifty years’ standing. Events of the early 
years are well described in The Miller (London, 
weekly), which began publication in 1875. The 
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development of the railway system is recorded 
in the annual Administration Report on the Rail- 
ways in India* (London and Calcutta), and S. C. 
Ghose, A Monograph on Indian Railway Rates* 
(Calcutta, 1918). 

The most authoritative opinions upon the de- 
cline of value of the rupee and its effects on 
foreign trade are to be found in the evidence and 
the three reports of the Royal Commission on 
Gold and Silver* (London, 1887-88), and the 
evidence and report of the Jndian Currency Com- 
mittee* (London, 1893). 

Information upon the first controversy over 
refraction is given in Reports and Papers on Im- 
purities in Indian Wheat* (London, 1889), Report 
of the Conference on Indian Wheat Impurities, at 
the India Office, 8th May, 1889* (London, 1889) 
and Papers Regarding the Impurity of Indian 
Wheat ... . 1885-1890* (London, 1894). Unof- 
ficial opinions were freely expressed at a lecture 
on Indian Wheats by Mr. John McDougall before 
the Royal Society of Arts (Journal of the Royal 
Society of Arts, London, 1889, XXXVII, 637). 
The second reform of 1906 is described in reso- 
lution of the government of India, reported in the 
Board of Trade Journal* (London), 1907, LVI, 175, 
and in occasional notes in the current issues of 
Broomhall’s daily Corn Trade News (Liverpool). 

The early administration of Indian wheat sup- 
plies during the war is described in the Report of 
the Indian Wheat Committee for 1915 and 1916* 
(London, 1918), and the administration of the 
later years in the First Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Wheat Supplies* (London, 1921) and 
the Report on the Operations of the Indian Food- 
stuffs Commissioner* (Delhi, 1919). The annual 
Review of the Trade of India* continues to supply 
excellent information on this period. 
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TaBLE IL—WuHEAT ACREAGE IN PRINCIPAL PRropUCING REGIONS OF INDIA, ANNUALLY FROM 1890-91* 


(Thousand acres) 


North-West Bihar, Central Central ; Bombay, 
Harvest year Total Frontier | Punjab, United Orissa, Provinces Indian |Rajputana) Baroda, | Hyderabad/ 
Province® Delhi? Provinces | Bengal¢ | and Berar@ States States Sind¢ 
1891 Socata Mo TKR | onc ae 7,074 5,207 1,504 Holblil || sooos 1,507 2,865 | «+>. 4 
Ss come aot MelA([feter ii anode 6,224 4,695 1,190 AUoates || ounoc 1,471 PVA | oc ane g 
GSO 3a ee sin oul ee Worn ie ect iron | ecrgr al aenccor Nlimeomono IF soGogg | 40050 
8.9 Aree erreur MeTlWh WM aotae 8,265 6,675 1,461 4,914 1,537 1,646 3,056 1,163 
8.9 Dee ae Mart VAA | Batead 8,052 6,334 1,413 4,283 2,043 oo O5002 1,413 
LS OGM sce MAOOL | cedar 6,893 So llZeh 1,427 3,461 1,741 1,307 2,604 1,454 
8 Orne Poel) || soaes 6,584 4,932 1,342 2,351 1,366 1,374 1,854 773 
1898 ere sears 24,5388 | ..-.- 8,014 5,985 1,570 2,562 1,501 1,302 2,596 1,003 
TR es oy oreuc Meoetli |l- mooiod CoP 6,349 1,583 2,941 1,614 1,196 2,841 1,118 
OOO. eee S268 8on teen cette 6,367 6,203 1,550 1,651 693 361 1,522 309 
Xess coo e ns Uerkoeh || ~ ooced 8,766 6,790 1,499 2,300 1,244 713 ial: 636 
90 2 reer 23,446 797 leZo 6,462 1,408 2,900 1,459 542 2,044 603 
M90 Sees eset. 23399 823 6,995 6,910 1,417 2,502 1,182 818 Pes, 614 
UO oo oom 28,414 994 7,766 7,789 1,508 3,374 1,956 Tey PS 2,761 15185 
9 OS eee 28,470 882 dali; 7,706 1,506 3,497 Pippi 1,024 2,784 1127, 
U9 O Geer 26,357 1,025 8,572 6,479 1,408 3,444 1,852 666 ss 934 
EO OA peercnet 29,213 1,146 9,100 7,044 Isis) Onl 2,448 842 Wg ais 1,040 
LIOSS se ee 22,912 978 8,272 4,406 1,096 2,802 1,694 604 Hip OAS 933 
ILO ese peoke eae 26,236 1,019 9,002 5,695 1,332 2,860 2,046 888 DA Pag k 1,098 
HOU weeks eyore 28,106 1,008 9,142 6,491 1,500 3,176 2;0l0 1,085 2,291 AOS 
OTe rae. 30,565 1,033 9,981 7,342 1,455 3,585 2,460 1,187 2,415 1,104 
gO ee a osenrn 31,141 1,203 | 11,018 7,578 1,428 slog 2,563 963 1,675 970 
TOU Seen. fs 30,073 879 9,346 7,382 1,416 3,743 3,216 1,014 pape 851 
OAR rons 28,495 SP 9,608 6,406 1,486 3,384 D090 622 QrOOe 702 
LOLS eae: 32,475 Tp tss3 |) alaleatot: 7,301 iljeky4 3,098 3,096 902 2,959 898 
LOA Gree 30,320 868 | 10,274 6,599 1,464 3,616 2,949 649 2,840 1,045 
ISA eed BeAae 82,941 1,050 | 10,774 6,764 1,487 8,996 Sind lis 1,147 2,879 1,344 
LOLS Meese cer: 35,487 15143 |) 115313 7,248 ipsily) 4,007 4,382 1,407 35019 1,262 
MO ORs sey e 23,798 872 8,559 5,444 1,080 2,881 2,301 603 1,425 623 
92 Oem as 29,949 1,025 9,984 7,037 1,261 3,350 2993 976 2,024 770 
TN ad oe eae 25,784 722 8,809 6,589 ie 2,660 2,798 810 1,853 310 
1 ey ce oneae nye 28 , 207 938 | 10,022 6,906 Nosy 2020 2,549 850 2,492 644 
OD Sine eeeere 30,852 1,138 | 10,948 7,085 1,391 3,104 2,960 989 25515 700 
ODA ie yee: 31,181 1,055 | 11,064 7,283 1,346 Sorel 3,452 969 1922 698 
WOPas 6 5.600 31,774 1,013 | 10,984 7,472 1,301 3,410 3,347 1,101 2O20 800 
LOD GR: cone 30,470: 1,096 | 10,733 6,991 1,293 3,63¢ 3,240 836 1,793 844 
OD Tees crore 30,891 993 | 10,510. 6,834 1,315 3,819 3200 995 2,786 959 


* Official data: for 1891 and 1892 from U.S. Department of Agriculture, Report of the Statistician, September and Octo- 
ber, 1892; for 1894 to 1896 from A. and G. L. C. Howard, Wheat in India (Calcutta, 1910), Appendix B; for later years 
chiefly from annual reports of the Commercial Intelligence Department of India on Acreage, Production, and Yield of 


Principal Crops in India, supplemented for latest years from the Indian Trade Journal. 


Comparable data for earlier 


years and for 1893 have not been found. Totals include very small areas in Mysore, and in Ajmer-Merwara from 1914. 


Figures for 1927 are those of the fourth wheat forecast. 


For the Native States, the agricultural statistics are still incomplete and imperfect, but most of the wheat-growing 
areas are probably covered. Acreage figures are for area sown except when abandoned acreage has been sown to other 
crops. The statistics of wheat acreage rest in part upon official inspection of almost every field. This is true in the 
Punjab and some other provinces, and generally where irrigation charges are levied according to the kind of crop. In 
other regions, the acreage statistics are mainly compiled from rough estimates by district officers, and may be wide of 
the mark. In the past twenty-five years the statistics are said to have become considerably more trustworthy, as well 


as more comprehensive for the Native States. 


« Constituted in 1901 out of the Punjab; from 1910 in- 
cluding the 'Tochi and Kurram agencies. 

> Excluding Delhi in 1891 and 1892, including the area of 
the North-West Frontier Province to 1901 inclusive, and 
including Native States from 1908. 

¢ Bihar and Orissa were created in 1910 out of Bengal; 
from 1922 certain feudatory states producing little wheat 
are excluded. 

4 Yncluding the states of Khairagarh and Nandgaon from 
1908, and other Native States from 1920. 


¢ Exclusive of Baroda in 1891 and 1892; Bombay and 
Sind (from 1924 part of Bombay) figures include Native 
States; from 1913 official estimates for non-reporting tracts 
in Bombay are included. 

‘ Figures slightly more inclusive from 1903. 

’ “Other territories,” comprising chiefly Central Indian 
States and Hyderabad, reported in 1891 acreage of 3,308 and 
production of 19,040, and in 1892 acreage of 3,250 and pro- 
duction of 18,592. 
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TABLE 11.—WuHeEAT PropucTION IN PRINCIPAL PRODUCING REGIONS OF INpDIA, FROM 1890—91* 


(Thousand bushels) 


North-West Bihar, Central Central Bombay, 
Harvest year Total Frontier Punjab, United Orissa, Provinces Indian |Rajputana) Baroda, |Hyderabad/ 
Province Delhi? Provinces | Bengal |and Beraré States States Sind¢ 

US Oe A me PGE anos 17,317 bye |) aMASaB) |) ai(sGPAlh || “cadac 14,747 | eS ANOM ||  soece 7 
S92 eases 208,168 | ..5- 51,968 58,949 Yara || ail Hates al Sane: | Alsincsitsy || AAUoaiK) | eso g 
LS OS rie cd rd Sore 268,538 Beiter aero ey Pla ccrceat etal rater IMM ce teal! Wiel ey. | sacee cecal wire eos eo nl| eee 
CY eee Bea o ap ee vs 95,586 | 69,242 | 17,136 | 27,847 | 8,505 | 14,523 | 34,459] 4,078 
SOD eereo aye 26162937 eee 89,426 54,880 | 25,622 | 24,361 14,805 | 18,745 | 35,852 Paes) 
TSOGheE AN alien! Goons 65,474 59,408 | 12,902) 17,588 10,854 | 11,781 | 19,658 3,186 
WS Oe stots: PA | oe bac 69,888 69,104 | 14,448 | 18,291 6,720 102 G7 Gn lds Se; 709 
SOS eats se ZEQRLOGA kes 88, 069 84,000 | 22,189 | 21,840 10,416 | 11,461 | 30,053 1,120 
BOD ae wis 5.3 Day 280A. ib! 73,845 | 85,008 | 24,491 | 19,040 | 10.752 | 10,304 | 30,539] 1,232 
IDI) ge oeeterree PANES UUS. | a ecor 68, 059 89,973 | 21,3892 7,041 33 (30 2,949 | 6,272 75 
LO ORE Rs steer oc. 2645 CAG Men emer 109,797 89,040 | 17,659 | 17,584 8,218 6,384 | 15,717 448 
100 De ea 227,372 5,936 68,917 sheers) |) IML EStS) | Podniateyy 9,520 3,883 | 10,752 1,456 
O03 See ere 297,604 | 8,736 | 86,427 | 110,955 | 18,144] 26,171 15,269 Up lBsl || Peo fate 2,016 
UO Aer fa 309,917 | 11,275 | 114,800 | 120,587 | 19,712 | 30,651 19,563 | 11,088 | 28,448 3,771 
iO Orestes nts 283,076 10,005 | 106,587 70,821 | 18,480 | 31,061 17,659 7,056 | 18,082 3,360 
D0 Gites ceeds 3195951 10,453 | 181,040 90,6838 | 16,651 | 381,186 15,717 | 5,115 | 17,584 1,568 
IO Near 317,023 | 11,387 | 121,968 SOR Co elon Lialnmoos (49 Presa | (oy fASis) || Its! 4,069 
POO Sake 228,651 ess) SPRSHs 62,583 | 11,947 | 18,928 10,117 4,965 | 16,763 2,501 
POU. 255 285,197 | 7,952 | 114,315 | 79,296 | 12,469 | 26,917 | 14,859 | 7,392 | 19,302| 2,688 
POT Recents ee 359,648 Come 128,203) il 06d least lie 37,085 19,189 Dawei || ila 2,539 
KUL Aas 375,629 9,931 | 188,469 | 108,976 | 22,699 | 36,325 21,728 Wyewes | Pai SIes: 3,621 
gS) Be ere ere a 370,500 10,453 | 142,208 | 118,195 | 22,550 | 33,749 25,611 7,616 | 13,514 1,605 
POMS Seas ccm <2 368,217 7,280 | 111,962 | 109,685 | 21,653 | 39,648 39,163 9,109 | 27,888 92 
TON LU ee eae 312,367 9,669 119,392 82,917 | 23,669 | 25,685 18,517 4,555 | 26,246 1,605 
OUD eee errs. cts 376,993 12,357 | 189,478 | 113,568 | 14,150 | 29,045 23,968 8,101 | 34,198 1,904 
OT Gee, = coe eee 323,045 | 9,184 | 93,072 | 100,800 | 28,183 | 36,325 24,080 4,331 | 29,158 2,800 
LOU ers 4 3% 382,140 } 10,3841 | 110,133 | 114,277 | 238,816 | 43,605 33,525 9,856 | 31,485 4,704 
OU Siren or sye 370,420 11,3849 | 128,315 | 107.856 | 19,712 | 29,881 24,304 | 10,229 34,160 4,704 
OO he eta ss 280,261 8,400 | 108,416 | 86,016 | 14,261 | 26,171 18,331 5,040 | 11,9838 1,531 
LOZ tae es ae 377,889 | 10,458 | 145,151 | 111,851 IBA |) BY4572 4 24,603 6,907 | 24,043 eee) 
AULA US eae nee 250,356 | 65,488 | 86,352 | 88,629 | 18,144 |) 138,627 19,0038 aes |) UPA eR, 224 
AG OO ee rac oe 366,988 | 9,781 | 156,912 | 100,763 | 21,355 | 26,059 225027 7,056 | 20,758 2,016 
UI AS ae eee 372,368 10,901 | 143,098 96,581 | 20,422 | 39,536 29,120 8,400 | 22,101 2,315 
OA ay cata 360,640 | 7,168 | 150,715 OO Ome O20 OM MEO 29 680 RIA | APs Sr 2,091 
OD Dene a ieile 330,997 | 7,280 | 112,224 91,355 18,592 | 40,693 28,747 10,827 | 18,368 2,120. 
OZ OM Scere 2 324,949 | 10,005 | 127,008 86,389 | 16,986 | 33,861 27,440 7,168 | 18,253 | 2,768 
ja ee onea 330,399) 8,251 | 127,418 OB Gol lo 00S Zo oo 23,968 8,101 172865) 25389 


* For sources and qualifying notes, see Table I. 
are subject to errors in both estimates. 


The production data rest upon estimates of acreage and yield, and 
Though apparently improved considerably in the past twenty-five years, they 


are still to be regarded as approximations, the less exact because it is impossible to check them, as in the United States 
and Canada, by statistics of disposition of the crop. 
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INDIA AS A PRODUCER AND EXPORTER OF WHEAT 


TapLe Il].—Wuear YreLp Per ACRE IN PRINCIPAL PRODUCING REGIONS OF INDIA, FROM 1890—91* 


(Bushels per acre) 


North-West! Central | Bombay, 
Harvest year Total Frontier United Provinces Rajputana| Baroda, | Hyderabad 

Province Provinces and Berar States Sind 
SOL eee ORT 10.9 Deo 7-3 | Whets! 9.8 
USUI Pott ane 8.4 83 12.6 6.6 Cin 7.8 
I Bis. oo 88 oot Bion Bees Stays wit ie Pere aha Roe Pe 
189 4 eee te 9.4 11.6 ioe |} alikeg 5.7 d.0 | 8.8 iS 3-5 
1805 seek eae 9.2 ime Sc aeieal 5.7 7.2 9.0 | 10.7 ie 
LSOORP eee 8.3 9.5 115 eee Dell 6.2 at 7.9 Pact 
8 Oren rales OT 10.6 14.0 10.8 ofl 4.9 8.0 Sol! 0.9 
SOS eae ae 11.0 11.0 14.0 14.1 8.5 6.9 8.8 11.6 loa 
IU he aan aasotors 10.1 9.6 13.4 15.5 6.5 6.7 8.6 10.7 Hol 
NO OO te certs 10.7 10.7 14.5 13.8 4.6 5A Sod 4.1 0.2 
cnG () brs Revd etree illo il eect Past Be It 11.8 7.6 6.6 9.0 8.2 0.7 
NO 02 aka ae 9.7 Toth | 9.5 1829) 10-4 7.8 6.5 lee 5.3 Paci 
IRB Fee goto 1271 10-6 12.4 W@eil | PAs 10.5 eo) 8.7 10.7 One 
10 Ae eee: 12.7 ire 14.8 Vote Nesaal ral 10.0 9.9 10.3 7 Bea: 
TOD Re mat nae 9.9 ils} 13.8 9.2 We8' 8.9 is) 6.9 6.5 3.0 
NING so5o5-0.0'6 Wait 10.2 1B 83 14.0 11.8 9.0 8.5 Hell 8.9 Vou 
9 idkneaeea teeta 10.9: 959 13.4 11S5 10.2 Well 9.4 8.1 8.4 3-9 
GO Seer we 10.0 8.1 ile 14.2 10.9 6.8 6.0 8.2 Wes) 2.7 
19 09min: 10.9 7.8 1287 13.9 9.4 9.4 {23 8.3 8.4 Ded 
LOU Rares ney: 12.8 8.7 14.0 eal ao ILS e/ (iets! D2, Sas Bee 
TU IN CSc tare a {2.3 9.6 13.9 14.8 GE 10.1 8.8 8.3 DS, 8" 
9 Te etoeees 1.9 8.7 12.9 14.9 15.8 9.0 10-0 | fee) 8.1 Ly 
TARAS Ss Staab ee WY 8.3 12.0 14.9 15.3 10.6 Weare 9.0 AG peel 
OM Ae Aen Oe 11.0 a7 12.4 120 15.9 7.6 6.9 (hors 10.1 2.3 
IMO NS eve etoain 11.6 10.4 12ee 15.6 10.5 8.6 God | 9.0. 11.6 eal 
LOM Gi eae 10.7 10.6 Oral 158 15.8 10.0 8.2 6:7 10.3 PAST 
TEU cols, Seem en 11.6 Dats) 10.2 16.9 16.6 10.9 O25e | 8.6 10.9 S25) 
OM Grd aac ates. 10.4 9.9 ila 114.9 14.9 3B} 5.5 Us 10.1 Soul 
ONO ene 11.8 9.6 IDA? 15.8 Is3o7) ail 8.0 8.4 8.4 Bed 
OD. Oe tacts 12.6 10.2 14.6 15.9 15.6 9.8 8.2 (iol 9.5 Deb 
OD Ie Ge 9.7 7.6 9.8 13.5 15.0 5-1 6.8 tholl 7-0 0.7 
IOP a eeeemee 13.0 10.4 1a7/ 14.6 17.0 10.3 8.6 8.3 8.3 3-1 
OOS nae 1a 9.6 131 13.6 14.7 Wal Gite | 8.5 8.8 Bos) 
LO Davoren 11.6 6.8 13.6 13.6 13.6 923, 8.6 9.4 6.8 3.0 
ODD te ee 10.4 7.3 ee Wore 14.3 TEs, 8.6 9.8 7.9 3.4 
LOD Grete 10.7 OTS |nl9:4y le giaed 9.3 8.5 8.6 7.4 3.3 
LOD Tee gccrere Gat 8.3 Pena 137 14.5 7.8 7.4 8.1 7.9 2.5 


* Computed from acreage and production figures in Tables I and II, and subject to the same qualifying notes. 

Though data on average yields are not usually published, the estimates of production are derived from estimates of 
acreage and yield. The estimates of yield are subject to considerable margin of error; “....in India,” according to Sir 
James Wilson (Memorandum on Wheat for the British Market, Caleutta, 1910, p. 4), “owing to the ignorance of the great 
mass of cultivators, and the great differences in the outturn of different fields, it is more difficult than in Western countries 
to make a fair approximation to the truth.” Sir James believed the actual variations from year to year are larger than 


reported. 
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TABLE IV.—Wuear Receipts at PrincipaL INDIAN Ports FROM PRODUCING REGIONS, 
1912-13 ro 1913—-14* 
(Thousand bushels) 


1912-13 1913-14 1914-15 

% 7 7 Karachi | Bombay | Calcutta || Karachi Bombay |Caleutta | Karachi | Bombay | Calcutta 
CrandetOtal sant atyruce eee ie ork 53,3385 | 12,512 | 12,409 | 35,618 | 13,109 | 10,356 | 28,843] 5,187) 5,923 

By rail and river, from | | 
Punjab Ope ch or Lee ase 39,105 397 9 | 28,101 188 900 | 26,778 | 1,471 | 1,485 
UnitedsProvinces 0... ¢c5...>. 14,018 | 38,464) 9,918 | 5,793 797 | 5,895 387 218 | 2,463 
IBUIENE SieKh (ONBISSEY Wee week gel ene eal mee, 2 ocd trefesh Ni OGaearell caceae BUR eee nee. cescot 1,070 
POT a ee ee AE Ma cy eek oy Sheil ll agevereram ||) Scares Titel testo) Ieee Goatees. Wee wena 86 
Central Provinces and Berar....| ..... 4,973 465 Bh) ZONE BBs |) Pec STK I) Goooc 415 845 
Rajputana and Central India... . ZOO N2O8 64 19) 5,716 270 1 824 8 
ORM Rs ero at om Ce re tee | Suet es PRU) “opogs ll) pagan ASTIN eorace | oonot 591 11 
Sind and British Baluchistan. . . AS Tlie: P28. sercrvae WAGED uesoe 1 1,627 Telli eeraceve 
OtiersplaceStea sarees eee kane 5 16 Pike ster lip eeetre,: MA sab. 33 5 
MOU lWeerecqeettee ash batt oc. chakoatan 53,330 | 12,338 | 12,409 | 35.576 12,115 | 9,948 || 28,798 | 3,558} 5,928 

By sea, from | 

Sind and British Baluchistan...| ..... ye woos || sour 1254), 07a 1s Sere Ms || pene te 
Othermbnitishelndiasniaeie ee. il coe A eens 16 1 2 St eee 
Non-British ports in India..... 1 BA areas 42 Ql, Bee 33 GIGN sone 
Foreign countries ............ 3 SUM (Cr eae ni deen gees te 15 OO anne 
TIOUE UES = eich & sentences eae 5 174| ..... 42 994 | 408 50 | 1,684) ..... 


* Oliicial data from G. F. Shirras, Statistical Tables Relating to Indian Wheat (Calcutta, 1916). 


TABLE V.—INDIAN WHEAT PropucTiIon, Net Ex- 
PORTS, AND DOMESTIC RETENTION, ANNUALLY 
FROM 1893—94* 


TABLE VI.—AVERAGE ANNUAL RAINFALL IN CHIEF 
WHEAT-PRODUCING PROVINCES OF 
Inpia, 1907—23* 


(Million bushels) (Inches) 
Crop, Pro- Net | Reten- Crop. Pro- | Net Reten- Punjab United Central Provinces 
of (duction exports! tion of duction exports| tion Calendar Provinces and Berar 
| year South-| East, 
| west | North!) West East East | West | Berar 
1893 | 268.5) 24.1 244.4 | 1910 | 359.6 | 49.3 | 310.3 
1894 |271.4| 13.9 |257.5 | 1911 |375.6| 53.4 | 322.2 ; . 
; | | 1912 |370.5| 65.5 | 305.0 Normal) 929 23:2 |) 37-4 1 39-2 |) 532501 46.8) | 32.3 
1895 | 261.3) 19.9 | 241.4 | 913 | 368.2) 48.9 | 319.3 1907 | 9.6 | 21.4 | 25.8 | 25.7 | 48.4 | 38.7 | 30.3 
1896) 200-9) 3-7 | 197-2 | 1914'|312.4| 29.0 | 283.4 1908. | 17.9 | 32.4 | 37.4 | 29.9'| 59.9 | 46.6 | 35.1 
1897 | 200.2, 5.4 194.8 | 1909 | 11.5 | 31.9 | 42.2 | 42.0 | 50.4 | 39.9 | 31.2 
1898 | 269.1, 37.9 231.2 | 1915 |377.0/ 27.5 | 349.5 | | 
1899 | 255.2! 18.7 | 236.5 | 1916 | 323.0) 31.7 | 291.3 1910 | 9.3 | 26.4 | 42:6 | 41.5 | 56.5 | 47.6 | 40.6 
| 1917 | 382.1] 58.1 | 324.0 1911 | 9.2 | 21.6 | 38.1 | 42.0 | 55.0 | 40.8 | 23.8 
1900 200.0, -3 | 199-7 | 4918 | 370.4) 17.4 | 353.0 1912 | -8.5 | 22.2 | 34.9 | 33.5 | 54.8 | 40.7 | 25.9 
1901 | 264.8 14.3 | 250-5 | 4919 | 980.3 |( 2.6)4, 282.9 1913 | 12.5 | 22.6 | 23.3 | 30.4 | 47.7 | 40.0 | 38.9 
1902 227.4, 21.2 | 206.2 1914 | 18.7 | 31.9 | 39.9 | 88.0 | 54.5 | 44.1 | 40.7 
1903 |297.6| 50.4 | 247.2 | 1920 |377.9) 14.0 | 363.9 
1904 | 359.9] 82.9 | 277.0 | 1921 | 250.4|( 9.7)*) 260.1 1915 | 4.9 | 18.4 | 37.2 | 58.5 | 55.5 | 51.3 | 38.0 
| 1922 | 367.0| 10.2” | 356.8 1916 | 12.3 | 26.8 | 47.7 | 47.2 | 54.1 | 57.5 | 47.2 
1905 283.1) 36.2 246.9 | 4993 | 379.4] 26.0° | 346.4 1917 | 21.5 | 41.8 | 50.9 | 46.3 | 64.5 | 60.1 | 41.7 
1906 | 320-0) 31.5 | 288-5 | 4994 | 360.6| 44.8° | 315.8 191891) 6.81182 | 19-2} 93.3.1 53.39/°83.6 19.2 
1907 317.0 34.1 | 282.9 1919 | 10.2 | 24.9 | 39.6 | 40.9 | 72.7 | 61.9 | 31.3 
1908 |228.7| 4.0 | 224.7 | 1925 |381.0| 11.3° | 319.7 | 
1909 | 285.2) 40.8 |244.4 | 1926 | 324.9) 9.07 |315.9 1920 6.8 | 15.6 | 29.6 | 31.7 | $7.4 | 32.9 | 16.0 
| 1921 | 12.3 | 18.3 | 46.0 | 41.9 | 49.9 | 39.6 | 32.0 
* Production and net exports from Appendix Tables I 1922 ee rae 46.9 | 51-6 | 49.8 | 44.9 | 34-9 
XIIB, except as noted. Net exports are for years April— 1923 12.2 | 26.5 | 39-9 | 42.2 | 50-9 | 52.4 | 29.2 


March following harvest. Net exports are calculated exclu- 
sive of flour trade by land, for which no data are available; 
the omission is probably unimportant. 


“Net import. 

» Does not include land trade figures. 

¢ Sum of monthly figures, excluding land trade, as re- 
ported by International Institute of Agriculture. 

4 Provisional, exclusive of land trade. 


* Data from Accounts and Papers of the United King- 
dom and annual reports of the Commercial Intelligence 
Department of India on Estimates of Area and Yield of 
Principal Crops in India. 
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TABLE VII.—AREA IRRIGATED AND WHEAT AREA TABLE VIIJ.—AREA IRRIGATED, BY SOURCES OF IRRI- 
IRRIGATED IN INDIA, ANNUALLY GATION, IN INDIA AND ITs PRINCIPAL PROVINCES, 
FROM 1889—90* 1921-22 To 1923-24* 
(Thousand acres) (Thousand acres) 
Cro EMO eet Ry Dent oneatree Bie Crop | Total pelea lees Tanks Wells Other 
year _ | British | Native British | Native Year | canals | canals sources 
India | States | Total India | States | Total Someranne 
90) 1921-22 | 56,076 | 23,164 3,499| 8,207/14,084| 7,122 
eM ee <n Bee Ses 1922-23 | 56,515 | 23,661) 3,650) 8,330 | 13,549) 7,325 
1891-99 97,083 10 &.. | <cas GanTa| see oy 1923-24 | 53,462} 21,954) 4,517) 7,240)12,791) 6,960 
1802205)! 26,838 encae Vl ve), 6, S80 40s | nee TTY 
USE REOHE |S WR! ooo |) cove 6,379'| .... oie! 
ie ec | , 1921-22 | 8,286 2,687 820| 1,208] 1,957| 1.614 
SSOASG NMR 2OG le acs teas | iy OR Haars. Ay 1922-23 | 8,640) 2,605 O18 153837) 25 110s G10 
GREE ASA TBH | cob | oone 6280 Apes 1923-24 | 8,537 2,329 939} 1,324) 2,083) 1,912 
1896-97 | 29,366} 1,415) 30,781) 6,603| .... Dood RENE S EDF, 
1897-98 | 30.418| 1,426/31,844|) 7,831] .... a | 
1898-99 130;5370)) 1,.603') 31,973 | 7,828) -... Oates 1921-22 | 47,790 | 20.477| 2,679| 6,999 |12,127| 5,508 
1922-23 47,875 | 21,056 | 2,732 6,993 | 11,439) 5,650 
99-1900 | 31,508) 1,957 | 32,865) 8,120) .... | -.-- 1923-24 | 44,925 | 19,625] 3,578] 5,916| 10,758} 5,048 
ITO | BOSC es) TC iis reats)|| 7B nooo I bo0c 
1901-02 | 32,582) 1,947 | 34,529 8,330: 999) 8,559 NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE 
1902-08 | 32,912 1,975 34, 887 8,491 230 oe 1921-22 959 256 #3 (are 68 112 
1903-04 | 34,244| 2,125) 36,369) 9,441 288 | 9,729 1922-23 963 ile ile. 132 47 
1904-05 |31,027| 2,049/33,076| 7.420 287| 7,707 1922-24) 882; 359] 400)... pa 
1905-06 | 35,346 | 1,667 | 37,0138) 9,133 el | SEA PUNJAB 
ene ah iis aioe ce iis een 1921-22 | 13,293] 8,997| 547 15| 3,587{ 147 


pier eRe 1922-23 | 18,511] 9,622) 543 14| 3,216) 116 
1908-09 | 42,487) 5.418) 47,905] 8,592) 1,062| 9,654 05004 |45°575| g'504/ 4391 al 3’onal| 


1909-10 | 41,581] 5,539 47,120) 8,908) 1,160 / 10,068 cian or 
1910-11 | 40,895| 5,902) 46,797) 8,792) 1,112) 9,904 | 

1911-12 | 40,679| 5,858 | 46,537) 8,140 974| 9,114 1921-22 | 9,869| 2,240 16 61/ 5,262) 2,200 
1912-13 | 45,539] 5,933) 51,472] 9,084) 1,099) 10,183 1922-23 | 9,884| 2,260 38 65| 4,889) 2,632 
1913-14 | 46,836] 5,736|52,572| 9,706} 974) 10,680 1923-24 | 7,982} 1,613 23 | 63| 4,252] 2,031 


1914-15 | 47,194| 6,049 |53,243/10,119| 1,075 | 11,194 | SE ER ee ee eee 
1915-16 | 46,898} 6,218 | 53,116 | 10,056 989 | 11,045 10009 M199 331 ) 610 148 42 


1916-17 | 48,004| 6,565 | 54,569] 10,310) 1,144] 11,454 1922-23 | 1,059 337 Z 572 106 42 
1917-18 | 45,867] 6,487 | 52,354] 9,792; 1,069} 10,861 1923-24 | 1,102 oa +264 934% 125 43 
1918-19 | 47,222) 6,200 | 53,422) 9,562} 1,030 | 10,592 

BIHAR AND ORISSA 


1919-20 | 48,963] 8,309) 57,272| 10,106} 1,417]11.523 99 99 | 5,598) 992) 8751 L712] 643) 1,306 
1920-21 | 48,957 | 8,048 | 57,005 | 10,248} 1,252 | 11,500 os | 

| 1922-23 | 5,300] 907) 879] 1,703] 639] 1,172 
1921-22 | 47,790 | 8,286 | 56,076 | 9,755] 1,382|11,137 993 94 | 5/436| 970| 9541 1.7051 6391 1168 
1922-23 | 47,875 | 8,640|56,515| 9,853| 1,475/11,328 9 ae, gee 


1923-24 | 44,925] 8,537|53,462| 8,552] 1,894| 10,446 BENGAL 
EOD Fo A OU EN yamine!) 85700 | aan v| ate « 1921-22 | 1,764) — 180 96| 827 10| 651 
POE ATEEGE | ee i ee WhO G78 ee ll cee. 1922-23 | 1,770] 188; 114) 755 11; 702 


1923-24 | 1,426 155 111 599 25 536 


*Data from Accounts and Papers of the United King- BOMBAY (INCLUDING SIND) 
dom and Agricultural Statistics of India, with latest figures 


(provisional) from the Indian Trade Journal. Dots (... .) 1921-22 | 3,964| 3,022 56 107 588 191 
indicate absence of data. 1922-23 | 4,085) 3,205 BY 96 568 159 
1923-24 | 4,008) 3,116 63 88 587 154 


MADRAS 


1921-22 | 9,562) 38,747 203{ 38,477| 1.700 435 
1922-23 | 9,509] 3,537 235| 38,564) 1,777 396 
1923-24 | 9,000] 8,474 Silos Com lentes 427 
a 
* Data from Agricultural Statistics of India, 1923-24, 
“Including under “tanks” areas irrigated by canals. 
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TABLE [X.—EXTENT OF IRRIGATION IN PRINCIPAL WHEAT-GROWING REGIONS, ANNUALLY, 
1901-2 Tro 1923-24* 


(Thousand acres) 


Net Total Wheat Wheat Net Total Wheat Wheat Net Total Wheat Wheat 
Crop year| area _ area area area area, area area area area area area area 
sown irrigated sown irrigated sown irrigated sown irrigated sown irrigated sown irrigated 
NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE PUNJAB UNITED PROVINCES 


1901-02 | 1,582 | 670 511 226 | 21,509 | 8,851 | 5,657 | 3,764 | 34,949 | 10,291 | 6,488| 3,711 
1902-03 | 2,025 737 699 248 | 22,705 | 9,353 | 6,414 | 3,737 | 35,398 | 10,564 | 6,935 | 4,020 
1903-04 | 2,328 753 | 903 277 | 24,912 | 9,679 | 7,818 | 4,073 | 35,711 | 11,065 | 7,814] 4,367 
1904-05 | 2,018 (Ak | 822 235 || 23,218 | 9,519 | 7,682] 3,956 | 35,905 | 7,937 | 7,731 | 2,538 
1905-06 | 2,197 721 917 240 | 24,112 | 9,977 | 8,505 | 4,497 | 34,995 | 11,211 | 6,503 | 3,720 
1906-07 2,441 768) 15129 256 | 25,960 | 10,499 | 9,657 | 4,451 | 36,666 | 10,8382 | 7,105 | 3,774 
1907-08 | 2,196 753 956 228 | 21,801 | 10,580 | 7,393 | 4,374 | 33,104 | 11,617 | 4,469 | 3,086 
1908-09 | 2,439 849 1,030 262 | 25,821 | 10,174 | 8,897 | 4,054 | 35,889 | 10,070 | 5,759 | 8,222 
1909-10 | 2,397 841 | 1,028 259 | 25,593 | 9,948 | 8,676 | 4,128 | 36,594 | 10,093 | 6,578 | 38,445 
1910-11 | 844 1,026 278 || 24,808 | 10,094 | 8,885 | 4,359 | 36,250 | 8,723 | 7,406 | 3,126 
1911-12 | 2,285 | 847 | 1,199 280 || 22,257 | 10,955 | 9,725 | 4,551 | 35,591 | 7,986 | 7,636 | 2,426 
1912-13 | 2,140. 874 | 927 272 | 24,159 | 11,302 | 8,767 | 4,695 | 36,062 | 9,646 | 7,442 | 3,196 
1913-14 | 2,390 — 893. 1,081 277 | 24,258 | 11,470 | 8,473 | 4,506 | 33,184 | 11,563 | 6,441 | 4,010 
1914-15 | 2,623 898 | 1,183 | 286 || 26,653 | 11,495 | 9,916 | 4,576 | 36,167 | 11,108 | 7,359 | 4,037 
1915-16 | 1,924 931 | 868 294 | 22,349 | 11,677 | 8,992 | 4,774 | 36,249 | 11,195 | 6,663 | 38,766 
1916-17 2,463 966 1,050 312 | 26,989 | 12,196 | 9,467 | 4,935 | 36,754 | 11,054 | 6,827 | 3,856 
1917-18 | 2,531 975 | 1,148 332 || 27,163 | 11,314 | 9,926 | 4,658 | 36,412 | 10,884 | 7,318 | 3,745 
1918-19 1,905 939 872 305 | 19,007 | 11,874 | 7,684 | 4,740 | 31,523 | 11,207 | 5,508) 3,701 
1919-20 | 2,312 971 | 1,025 319 || 25,677 | 12,929 | 8,813 | 4,877 | 35,563 | 10,856 | 7,101 | 38,932 
1920-21 | 1,692 889 722 310 || 21,788 | 12,954 | 7,751 | 4,993 | 34,301 | 11,195 | 6,557 | 4,061 
1921-22 | 2,419 959 938 333 || 25,962 | 13,293 | 8,789 | 4,905 | 35,811 | 9,869 | 6,873 | 3,613 
1922-23 2,340 963 | 1,128 379 || 26,961 | 13,511 | 9,620] 5,049 | 35,615 | 9,884 | 7,057 | 3,464 
1923-24 2,397 882 | 1,055 339 || 26,576 | 13,070 | 9,672 | 5,005 | 35,649 | 7,982 | 7,246 | 2,347 


~) 
a 
fa 
bo 


SIND BOMBAY BIHAR AND ORISSA 


1901-02 | 3,380 | 2,987 499 | 415 | 22,791 773 | 1,100 iWishl aeons code A) cose 
1902-03 | 3,201 | 2,672 | 313 | 293 | 23,738 710 | 1,241 fe ies erecocer ee | ac nena eacote 
1908-04 3,797 | 3,264 549 | 486 | 23,506 704 | 1,555 Ne Goupecell Sooods We patos 
1904-05 38,357 | 8,034 | 491 453 | 23,190 789 | 1,749 1 SOM were sieter | meee alkenes 
1905-06 3,867 | 3,450 585 510 | 21,977 644 963 IGel|) cache Sono uaa aaecod 
1906-07 | 4,279 | 3,610 632 497 | 23,944 671 | 1,276 I eee ce hos Semlt onan oct 
1907-08 | 3,607 | 2,894 422 313 | 24,452 870 | 1,812 TSG |lisreseeets ye (Meese eas oil mec aes 
1908-09 | 4,319 | 3,459 516 385 | 24,849 894 | 1,307 177 | 23,475 | 4,171 | 1,198 3v1 
1909-10 | 3,815 | 3,058 447 | 373 || 25,353 883 | 1,383 182 || 27,1382 | 4,097 | 1,352 407 
1910-11 | 4,113 | 3,259 531 429 | 25,351 880 | 1,420 | 191 | 27,511 | 4,043 | 1,312 313 
1911-12 | 2,941 | 2,885 368 349 | 22,906 | 1,005 984 196 | 27,556 | 3,845] 1,285 274 
1912-13 | 3,991 | 3,274 | 457 403 | 25,180 | 1,004 | 1,262 201 | 27,122 | 4,805 | 1,177 254 
1913-14 | 4,321 | 3,444 456 409 || 25,385 896 | 1,454 149 | 25,948 | 4,031) 1,342 272 
1914-15 4,500 | 3,688 666 568 | 25,711 948 | 1,570 187 | 26,027 | 4,602) 1,254 3l4 
1915-16 | 38,254 | 3,206 564 544 | 27,058 980 | 1,709 210 | 25,948 | 4,498 | 1,330 308 
1916-17 | 4,622 | 3,786 607 532 || 27,470 914 | 1,664 193 | 25,890 | 4,560 | 1,308 368 
1917-18 | 4,468 | 3,257 675 485 | 27,300 973 | 2,026 200 | 25,803 | 4,429) 1,199 253 
1918-19 | 2,707 | 2,583 | 334 284 || 22,590 | 1,081 774 193 || 23,182 | 5,490: 980 251 
1919-20 | 4,069 | 3,218 565. 392 | 26,847 | 1,033 | 1,417 187 | 25,616 | 5,808 | 1,145 300 
1920-21 | 38,564 | 2,857 346 249 | 24,576 | 1,106 | 1,106 175 || 24,782 | 6,018 | 1,097 348 
1921-22 | 4,036 | 2,982 432 309 || 26,862 981 | 1,501 176 |) 25,383 | 5,528 | 1,134 300 
(PRAGRT || a anae Scere: a seis -.-*| 30,6797} 4,0857| 2,028" 5577}, 25,639 | 5,300 | 1,266 299 
IRPRR GE peace Zl @oeoK a soe ..-7 80,9247) 4,0087| 1,563* 452°] 24,674 | 5,436) 1,226 310 


* Data from Agriculiural Statistics of India. About 85 per cent of the irrigated wheat acreage, as reported, lies in these 
provinces. The wheat acreage figures here given differ from those in Table I, chiefly because these figures exclude native 
states. No figures are given here for the Central Provinces and Berar, where irrigation is of little importance for wheat 
growing; for the Central Indian States, where the available statistics, probably incomplete, would seem to show that irri- 
gation is little used; or for the Rajputana States, where the wheat acreage is somewhat smaller. 


«Sind included with Bombay from 1922-23. 
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TasBLE X.—RAILWAY MILEAGE OPEN FOR TRAFFIC 
IN InpIA, ANNUALLY FROM 1855* 


INDIA AS A PRODUCER AND EXPORTER OF WHEAT 


TABLE XI.—Continued 


Date Miles Date Miles Date Miles 
Dec. 31 Dec. 31 Dec. 31 

1855 169 | 1880 9,162 | 1905 28,295 
1856 272 | 1881 9,890 | 1906 29,097 
1857 287 1882 10,149 | 1907 30,010 
1858 427 | 1883 10,458 | 1908 30,576 
1859 625 | 1884 11,631 | 1909 31,490 
1860 8388 | 1885 12,283 | 1910 82,099 
1861 1,587 | 1886 12,892 | 1911 32,839 
1862 2,000 | Ass? 14,108 | 1912 33,484 
1863 2,507 | 1888 14,576 | Mar. 31 

1864 2,958 | 1889 15,887 | 1914 34,656 
1865 3,363 | 1890 16,401 | 1915 35,285 
1866 8,563 | 1891 17,308 | 1916 35,833 
1867 Basra) || TY Pp Slom elo 36,286 
1868 4,008 | 1893 18,504 | 1918 36,334 
1869 | 4,255 | 1894 | 18,900 | 1919 | 36,616 
1870 Aidlanllcoe 19,539 | 1920 36,785 
1871 5,074 | 1896 20,246 | 1921 87,029 
1872 OFO0U LOO Palate, |) IPRS | B¥foPdele 
1873 5,697 | 1898 Pipa deya || ISP} 37,684 
1874 6,226 | 1899 23,512 | 1924 88,039 
1875 6,541 | 1900 PUTAS. | SIS PASs 38, 252 
1876 6.860 | 1901 25,365 | 1926 38,564 
1877 oa) || 1a. 25,980 

1878 8,219 | 19038 26,956 

1879 8,494 | 1904 27,565 


* Data from Administration Reports on the Railways in 
India, as given in Accounts and Papers of the United King- 


dom, and for latest years, in the Indian Trade Journal. 


TaBLeE XI.—WueEAT Exports FROM BriTISH INDIA 


BY SEA, BY PRINCIPAL Ports, ANNUALLY 


FROM 1872—73* 
(Thousand bushels) 


Apr.-Mar. Total@ Karachi Bombay | Calcutta 
CORBIS 5 codec 735 314 140 271 
UOWiG illo e antned 3,278 1,489 811 959 
TV Seis ca conane 1,995 267 1,183 524 
CVI WOas o5006.6 4,663 571 1,564 2,484 
Weare coc onee 10,422 850, 2,304 (25 
SW HMSeo oc occees 11,835 1,134 2,164 8,486 
NOV ecto dn bee 1,951 42 248 1,661 
S19 =80vaerreiees 4,099 513 | 620 2,961 


Apr.-Mar. Total¢ | Karachi | Bombay | Caleutta 
LSS0=8 enor 13,895 | 316 6,188 7,388 
1TSSIER Oe ce 37,079 | 3,458 21,147 12,447 
RSO283 eae mere ae 26,402 5,100 12,988 8,287 
SSS 2848 rescore: 39,118 8,163 16,745 14,208 
Tete ie 6 ache oe 29,551 1,974 16,787 4,785 
SS =kG eel cee 39,314 11,650 19,803 7,821 
ASS6=8ifiemeeaeee. 41,558 4,879 2a;001 13,1388 
ORT =k Seeks eee DAS VAAL 1,283 15,944 8,092 
AS88289 eer erates 32,872 7,474 19,888 | 5,508 
1889200 fences 25,758 | 13,254 | 9,608 | 2,895 
[SGOZOT ae arco ake 26,7381 12,632 11,596 Dolley 
T8951 H 9? sco oie wet | 56,565 20,767 26,937 | 8,861 
TSG OHO Sate cceleii ee 27,950 6,483 15,259 6,207 
ASO BAOAS Se etanaiess 22,693 11,981 8,774 1,938 
USGAL GE were cee 12,858 10,455 1,952 449 
1895-96. 0.0.56. 18,672 11,560 5,223 | 1,889 
ASOG=O7i arate 3,567 1,262 2,165 | 138 
VSO (29 8F ees. 4,467 | 3,619 705 | 141 
USOSS0G ree rence 36,4387 | 17,878 12,104 | 6,456 
1899-1900....... 18,114 | 9,350 4,313 4,451 

| | 
1000°0 fee re 93 | 3 45 | 45 
190IZOQN ae we 13,668 13,390 1559) 122 
1902208 eeusnercaere 1G) PA: INS 59171 729 | 1,966 
1903204 ieee ores 48 ,367 32,452 6,889 | 9,021 
1904205 eee 80,269 52,977 11,185 | 16,140 
1905=063eneoe ee 35,000 24,186 6,450 4,289 
NOCG20; eee 29,921 | 28,810 858 243 
TOO TAO Rees ances 32,870 31,600 1,083 236 
(Oa oe 6050 ZS) A es hs 05 105 28 
T9092 Otee cece: tml 30,166 4,195 4,849 
POVOAT ES Se es 47 ,270 36,048 4,815 6,406 
(bo) We Waren oom eee 50,816 | 38,848 5,543 6,426 
le ee eo 61,981 49,331 7,424 Dsazo 
AGT 1c tere ee 44,882 33,001 8,797 Poa ay 
TOMAS seen nee | 26,372 25,881 431 60 
1 OGSS Pipa ac Oe Dae to 19,643 2,935 1,796 
OMG = lite werner. 27,959 | 25,3857 2,308 295 
PONT SLSR tener 54,297 | 40,477 9,063 4,719 
AQTSAIG fe x ter 17,774 1GS5o3 1,479 947 
11922 (seeatteeet 823 206 92 25 
1 PAU PA knoe kde oid 8,873 8,771 76 25 
ODE OD nina 3.017 2,903 57 57 
1 PE OR To atin ot 8,221 8,155 32 33 
192329 3 eerie 23,819 22,594 832 | 402 
OV DR oooacor 42,958 | 39,060 2,178 265 


* Data to 1883-84 from annual Review of the Trade of 
India, and for later years from Annual Statement of the 
Sea-Borne Trade of British India. These sources give prov- 
inces of export (Sind, Bombay, Bengal), but may be as- 
sumed to refer to the ports named. 

“Ineluding small quantities from Burma (Rangoon) and 
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TaBLeE XII A.—Wuear Exports AND Imports oF Britisu INDIA BY SEA, 1870—71 To 1889—90* 
(Thousand bushels) 


Apr.-Mar. Exports |Imports| Apr.-—Mar. Exports |Imports || Apr.-Mar. Exports |Imports || Apr.—Mar. Exports |Imports 
1870--71 AGES | es 1875-76 4,663 37 1880-81 | 18,895 ares 1885-86 | 39,314 fal 
1871-72 1,189 Ae 1876-77 | 10,422 112 1881-82 | 37,079 386 1886-87 | 41,558 54 
1872-73 735 YEG 1877-78 | 11,835 806 1882-83 | 26,402 370 1887-88 | 25,271 pe 
1873-74 3,278 ae 1878-79 1,951 767 1883-84 | 39,118 351 1888-89 | 32,872 200 
1874-75 15995 Jose 1879-80 4,099 22 1884-85 | 29,551 34 1889-90 | 25,758 192 
* Data from Accounts and Papers of the United Kingdom. Dots (....) indicate that data are unavailable. 


TABLE XII B.—INpIAN Exports AND Imports oF WHEAT AND FLour, ANNUALLY FROM 1890-91* 
(Thousand bushels) 


Wheat 
Wheat Flour as wheat¢ and 
Year - flour 
Apr.-Mar. Exports Exports Imports Imports Net Exports Imports Net net 
by sea by land by sea by land exports by sea by sea exports? | exports¢ 
S929 1 een ute oe ee 26,731 O1 231 105 | 26,486 20 eis steps l| a eaters 
NS ONO De ee tet ee 56,565 97 646 218 || 50,738 1,453 srs phere! Bane 
SO 220 Serge tenant Bicak aes 27,950 123 192 18s) 27.043 1,380 aie catia |) Sse 
OO eee 5, 5) Recitas one 22,693 84 99 189 | 22,489 1,630 30 1,595 | 24,084 
SO ASOD ert cierto oe 12,858 95 433 146 | 12,374 1,568 29 sss |) see: 
MSGS —O Greet Mia foe cos ae 18,672 UG 271 291 | 18,187 1,765 oe 1,736 | 19,923 
TOGA OWES, ayes cae cane 3,567 77 ene, 362 2,160 1,600 ay 1,568 3,728 
SOTO 8 eiiehse e «daha isthe 4,467 45 86 822 4,104 1,347 77 1,270 5,374 
ESOS = 99 Bere tie; aero eias © 36, 487 67 00 414 | 36,090 1,821 21 1,800 | 37,890 
ODIO Ue oc sie.cste nse oye kort 18,114 128 575 439) 17228 1,488 45 1,448 | 18,666 
ON C=O Le Shere, epeies, 2s 93 261 1,048 267 (956)°) > 123825 37 1,288 302 
HES) (VES) enn y sear ti oaries he 13,668 106 394 411 | 12,969 1,411 75 1,386 | 14,305 
NOOO Seas sie stew chas ok IEPA 330 2 151 | 19,889 1 sake 64 Sal eZ 240 
OS =O Awaebae orcas: oP c. 48 ,367 233 30 233 | 48,332 2,160 ob 2,109 | 50,441 
EG VA) Opa ORE Se fos ewohane 4 80,269 202 00 348 | 80,128 2,749 21 2,728 | 82,856 
LOO SSO GA tea crore oe 35,000 170 849 461 | 33,860 2,397 35 2,862 | 36,222 
IDC Oy Mevnvne Aus een eat 29,921 174 392 336 | 29,367 2,181 13 2,168 | 31,5385 
MO esl) Ser betes toc tecenr 32,870 112 478 245m 82209 1,984 131 Ines! oe elle: 
OOS —OOKS. K peao SO stubs & 4,097 78 1,081 297 Zed 1,605 355 1,250 4,047 
IG OOZES Oi Neaettrc. sy eee eee 39,22) 77 15 192 | 39,091 1,869 125. 1,744 | 40,885 
4100) Wah I eee ore ene ge 47,270 168 2 162 | 47,274 2,147 155 1,992 | 49,266 
Gl dD Rye ee ee 50,816 364 65 PANE |) i5\Deteh ote) 2,149 208 2,041 9) 532409 
5 LO) es so ic meee tone 61,981 325 95 189 | 62,022 33653 157 3,496 | 65,518 
OST Ae reat o ae ae 44,882 179 00 157 | 44,904 4,285 229 4,006 | 48,910 
AOU AE ee a een 26,372 140 54 166 | 26,292 2,880 149 Pete. |) Paha: 
1U0h Wo25 Where quent ocpeera ners 24,375 211 00 110 | 24,476 SeliZ0 75 3,050 | 27,526 
HIGH G—Wijeeccderstcns ate sania 27,959 172 00 149 | 27,982 3,742 4 33¢a0 | 315720 
DIN INS ee Neg o8s 54,297 213 66 203 | 54,241 | 3,817 6 | 3,811 | 58,052 
ON SEO Seer carne hate 17,774 259 2,062 NOAM les aici 1,650: Dap 1,628 | 17,405 
ORR ee no 323 142 | 5,536 123 | (5,194)°| 2,571 14 | 2,557 | (2,637)? 
O20 =2 lees Atciver sess 8,873 2,029 00 142 | 10,760 3,241 4 d3200 | 13,997 
2 2 Deer ret = ona 83,017 625 | 16,426 209 |(12,9938)"| 3,486 104 Oeo02 (sol) ie 
MOD DEO Baten, aaa e mos 8,221 nee 707 Aco I) <Seececta 2,667 ate: FOOmAy coker 
TOI OD | ee, ths Gx Une NG ORC 23,819 Oe 410 Aone i cena e Roh ae Se hl moos 
TPE eae ten cok oe 42,953 162 161 310 | 42,644 ener ake Ane Weeks ec 
O25 2 Gir mares ates cess 7,728 Ibsstsy) 714 519 7,854 eters eee Peete iter test 
* Official data here compiled principally from Accounts and Papers of the United Kingdom, supplemented by recent data 
from various sources. Dots (....) indicate that data are not available. 
« Data for exports and imports of flour over land bound- > Net import. 


aries are not available; this trade is negligible, however. 
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TABLE XIII.— VALUES OF PRINCIPAL PRopuCTS EXPORTED FROM BriTISH INDIA, ANNUALLY FROM 1890—91* 


(Million rupees) 


Year Grand |Byland:| By sea: le Percentage 
Apr.—Mar. total total total Jute Jute wheat and 

Raw Raw gunny | gunny | Wheat | Wheat flour@ 

cotton Rice Tea jute cloth bags flour 
1890-91....... Weioas || aXlioe} 959.0 || 165.3 | 128.8 | 55.0 | 76.0 Pras) |) Alot) || (0-2! Pall 6.58 
1891-92....... 1074S Fal S9e2) el 03852551) 107-69) 1338-0 OZ .SeGSco Boll | PO) |) TSI) 3-6 || 14.23 
189 2=93 57-0 1505323 8360 1.01925 1 127-45) 12419) 66-2 aor Biot |) eres) | (Aba! 3.4 7.68 
1893-94....... 105454 a Stent 0205203 On LOS.osmOoeOm mE 32, BoB |) Aeiot | Silo 4.1 5-49 
1894-95....... 1,073.8 | 36-2 | 1,087.6 || 87.0 | 188.1] 75.6 |105.8| 9.9] 82.0] 25.7| 3.7) 2.88 
18959 Gea 1,131.6 | 386.1 | 1,095.5 || 140.9 | 185.4 | 76-6 | 99.9) 11.2) 35.4] 39.1 4.2 3.95 
1896-912 eee 1,040.6 | 41.8 O9858 || 129.7 | 119-5) S205 ese 16.3 3hbe2 8.4 4.3 L2G 
1897—-98....... 978.3 | 40.4 aya) || tokio? | alnigveal |) e050 [Tess | Bala) | B¥ea% 13.4 4.2 1.88 
1898-99....... 1139535) 4520 1,093.5 | 1119 |) 158.2) |) SiON 69.4 }° 23.6 | 33.9 | 97.2 5-0 9.35 
18092000 cre 1,098.9 | 42.0 | 1,056.9 | 99.3 | 131.0 | 90-9 | 80.7 | 27.2] 35.2) 39.2| 3.9|| 4.08 
190001 1,085.8 | 44.2 | 1,041.6 | 101.2 | 182.2 | 95.1 |108.6 | 33.6] 44.4 | 3 3.6 Bays 
L90I—02 eee. 1,259-6 | 47.65) 1,212.0_]| 144.8 | 139.2 | “Sl-401917.9 1) 39-0) 47.2) 32:6 3.8 3.00 
1002=030erae ee 1,301.1 | 42.3 | 1,258.8 || 147.6 | 189.0 | 73.6 | 111.3 | 48.2 | 46.4 | 45.2 4.6 3.96 
1Q03=04 5. 5... TESS CMa 4 496.4243 Cull oOes eGo mllilili(ioun nnd Sat need sal mtn Oess oe 7-75 
1904—05....... WOGORG I 49e2 L544 17453) 19662") Sa Ge 19.7 Sl 4g Gullo. ll 6.9 12.07 
905=0 Geers 1,634.4 | 52.5 | 1,581.9 || 213.4 | 186.3 | 88-5 1171.3! 63.0] 60:8] 85.4 6.4 || 5.80 
190G=07%- 5. 0. atheist || Shor? | alscaytees | Daksistey |) aletassAe rch (> OA e | BER | ea 2OoR 5.8 4.52 
9OZ=O0 8. aa. 1,797.0 | 61.0 | 1,786.0 || 257.1 | 203.4 | 103.0 | 179.7 | 96.9 | 84.8] 85.8 oO || AR 
O0S=O09ne eee 1556027 | 62-1) || 154986 |) 197-7 |) 158-8 | 104505) 19853 | 78.9) 77%) 13.4 5.2\| 1.24 
1909-10....... 1,905.2 | 60227) 15845-0 || 314-4 |) 182°4—- 117-0 | 15009== 84-3 |) 86-1 | 12720 6.0 ((BPA| 
MONO. oo done 2,121.2 | 65.0 | 2,056.2 || 3860.6 | 232.4 | 124.2 |155.0 | 83.6] 85.6 | 129.6 6.3 6.61 
TUG Wy hea Ae he 2,297.3 | 79.1 | 2,218.2 || 295.3 | 290.5 | 129.5 | 225.6 | 83.5 | 75.8 | 183.5 8.0 6.38 
I 83 geo a 2,508.5 | 95.0 | 2,418.5 || 283.4 | 325.6 | 182.9 | 270.5 | 180.6 | 96.7 | 176.9 | 10.8 7.78 
ONS = 14 Pees 2,525.9 | 83.9 | 2,442.0 || 410.4 | 266.1 | 149.8 | 308.3 | 155.9 | 125.3 | 191.8 | 19.5 5.89 
ih EE Soe ae Haters) || ftir? |) tho ebotss ese) iialees | eas |/ TO TE ail |) TBE) || Rei: Gor 5-21 
IMGs osceed 2,012.2 | 86.6 | 1,925.6 || 249.3 | 154.6 | 199.8 | 156-4 | 176.7 | 201.5 | 84.4 1 hoy 4.96 
[Oto 17 28 oe 2,466.9 | 95.9 | 2,371.0 || 361.0 | 188.2 | 167.7 | 162.9 | 201.0 | 213.4 | 91.5 | 13.0]| 4.41 
OM el Glare ten 2,457.6 | 123.2 | 2,334.4 | 426.6 | 208.1 | 176.7 | 64.5 | 230.7 | 194.7 | 190-0 | 15.1 Sane 
1918219 2 2,530.2 | 136.9 | 2,393.3 || 309.8 | 231.7 | 177.8 | 127.2 | 296.9 | 223.3 | 67.5] 8.111 3.16 
1919290 ereean 3,275.5 | 152.7 | 3,122.8 || 586.5 | 102.0 | 205.6 | 247.0 | 311.5 | 185.8] 2.0] 14.8 .54 
192021 00... 2,558.2 | 158.1 | 2,400.1 || 416.3 | 182.0 | 121.5 | 163.6 | 285.4 | 239.1 | 41.0] 17.2|| 2.42 
1921209 ec. 2,445.1 | 181.3 | 2,313.8 | 589.7 | 249.2 | 182.2 | 140.5 | 159.3 | 189.2 | 14.7] 18.71 1.44 
1920223 oe. 3,143.6 | 152.0 | 2,991.6 | 709.7 | 350.4 | 220.4 | 225.3 | 243.2 | 159.6 | 34.4] 13.0|/ 1.58 
19222948 es 3,651.2 | 162.8 | 3,488.4 | 984.7 | 349.0 | 316.5 | 200.0 | 237.5 | 181.7} 91.2] 11.4]|| 2.94 
EEO ee 4,034.0 | 187.4 | 3,846.6 || 912.3 | 872.3 | 333.9 | 290.9 | 282.8 | 232.1 | 172.0} 16.9] 4.91 

| | | | 


* Data from Accounts and Papers of the United Kingdom and Review of the Trade of India, 
“ To total exports by sea. 


TABLE XIV.—WukEart Exports FROM BritisH INDIA BY SEA, 
(Thousand bushels) 
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MONTHLY FROM 1902—3* 
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Year 
Apr.—Mar. 


May 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Nov. 


Total 


Average: 


1909-14 | 
1920-26...... | 


1,927 
3,854 
6,665 
5,729 
2,329 


2,665 

10 
3,502 
2,857 
5,065 


3,995 
6,210 
915 
3,918 
78 


7,793 
2,384 
44 

46 
456 


12 
3,802 
558 
833 
139 


| 4,826 | 
876 


2,773 
4,870 
7,892 
5,729 
6,097 


5,819 
913 
10,356 
6,092 
9,937 


12,244 
11,889 
6,326 
7,002 
1,644 


10,381 
2,857 
25 

25 

881 


3 
5,218 
7,150 

688 
2,048 


10,104 
2,328 


2,384 
4,106 
7,399 
3,892 
3,333 


5,416 

451 
6,500 
5,782 
4,672 


5,719 
5,029 
1,586 
1,784 
2197 


5,745 
4,706 
31 

22 
220 


12 
1,647 
2,782 

665 
949 


5,040 
891 


1,345 
5,020 
6,932 
1,570 
1,274 


55243 
838 
822 

3,496 

2,455 


8,642 
5,031 
2,096 

215 
5,179 


5,711 
1,763 


29 | 
29 


12 


- 


1,343 
1,316 
862 
154 


4,089 
595 


2,223 
4,347 
9,883 
2,520 
1,858 


1,966 

302 
1,343 
3,880 
2,769 


4,267 
1,743 
2,053 

9 


2,949 


2,507 
294 
14 
335 
18 


1,693 
1,078 
4,207 
187 
617 


| 2,800 
| 1,258 


19,212 
48,369 
80,265 
35,001 
29,920 


32,870 

4,096 
39,220 
47,267 
50,814 


61,980 
44,881 
26,370 
24,370 
27,958 


54,423 
17,774 
326 
8,733 
2,900 


8,089 
23,453 
40,870 

7,776 

6,468 


48,832 
15,304 


* Official data: for 1902-3 to 1907-8, converted to bushels of 60 pounds from data in F. Noél-Paton, Indian Wheat and 
Grain Elevators (Calcutta, 1913), p. 81; for later years from yearbooks and bulletins of the International Institute of 
Agriculture. The final digits are not wholly accurate. 


Because of this and minor revisions, the totals of monthly figures 
do not agree precisely with annual data given in Appendix Table XII B. 
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INDIA AS A PRODUCER AND EXPORTER OF WHEAT 


TABLE XV.—WukEat Exports FROM BritisH INDIA BY SEA, BY DESTINATIONS, ANNUALLY FROM 1880-81* 
(Thousand hundredweight of 112 pounds) 


Year Total inedor Hee land ety nay Spain | France| Italy BeOS Egypt Parker? Arabia | Persia 
1880-81...) 7,444] 4,802] 226) 365 ves 1,347, 137) 65 fees LOO A106) 7s 
1881-82...|19,864] 9,379|2,625| 712 981 ..2:15.308 |) B50 2061) © 919) 2..5) 997) aes 
1882-83...]14,144| 6,575/1,459| 578 os 2/3,568| 176) 690] 800 17) 
1883-84...|20,956| 10,508 |2,594| 198 25| 183,398) 446| 267] 3,306| ... Ais ese 
1884-85...] 15,882] 7,445/1.7389| 184 vee | oat] 35812) 9701 sp 198-02, 150 1| 58 2 
1885-86...| 21,061] 12,071]2,662| 86 78|2,145|1,218) 113] 2,996) =. | 154/ 10 
1886-87...| 22,263| 9,668/2,404! 207 52|2,804|5,212} 190] 1,318] 16| 153 3 
1887-88...) 13,538) 6,040) 596 61 53 2,659) 3,074| 154 660 22 | 128 28 
1888-89...|17,610| 9,088/2,.478,; ... ane | eae hB5182i (21515, | 2485) 4,658 1 60) 2 
1889-90...) 13,799} 7,686) 2,330) 251 7 -/ 1,250) 403 23| 1,654)... 75 | 
1890-91...) 14,320] 8,209 | 1,920 8 23; .--/1,518] 440 82] 2,000 56 
1891-92...) 30,303) 12,345) 4,655} 523 664} ..- | 6,024 | 1,062 87 | 4,859 26| «-- 
1892-93...| 14,973) 7,418)1,226) 386 903; 164/1,724) 690) 273] 2,045 59 26 
1893-94...| 12,157| 6,093|1,452| 356 38; 32/1,918) 409 43 | 1,687 68 20 
1894-95...| 6,888] 4,768); 594) 242 216) .-.| 525 3 7 440 24 2 
1895-96.../ 10,004} 6,085] 826) 360 393 575} 128 71} 1,514)... 20 | 1 
1896-97...} 1,911} 1,508 53 4 wee 240 54 6 Li) Syme 1 
1897-98...| 2,393} 1,684) 126) ... 2| x.-.| 342) D2) ... a 10; 42) 35 
1898-99. ..| 19,520} 9,337] 2,057) 190 251; ... | 38,229) 1,119 3,139 6| 107 40 
1899-1900.] 9,704} 5,298 | 2,123 70 13 88; 877) 248 934; ... | 12) 3 
1900-01...) 50 Bi ci ee oe ESS Aca Sseai yee 
1901-02...| 7,322} 3,951])1,224) 115 40 99) 24 1,690} 23) 48) 62 
1902-03...) 10,292} 6,683) 878) ... oon 743)\| 306 2,346; 18} 170) 98 
1903-04. ..] 25,911 | 21,232|2,803| 145] ... 72) «-- | 992 76 186] ..- 45 | 8 
1904-05...) 43,001 | 28,929) 7,589} 371) 231] 1,196) 582) 3,428 23 262 | 4; 163; 18 
1905-06..-| 18,750 | 14,183/1,181) 181] 178 36) 826) 1,855 62 59 BA) cco ead) 1 
1906-07.../ 16,029) 14,610; 791) ...| 195 ol AT) 194) ...)>... 20 3} 43 2 
1907-08. ../ 17,609 | 15,431 | 1,409 80 14) .. 318 5 see] © SOU sriog 2 
1908-09...) 2,195) 2,071) ...| «~..| «=. ae 8 1 1) ots) aie 
1909-10...) 21,011 | 17,689 | 2,421 46 170 344| 183 ues 72 | 34) 25 
1910-11...] 25,323 | 20,840/1,187) ...) 172 17 2,805 75 | 5 13; 54) 6 
1911-12. ..| 27,223 | 20,655 | 3,714 61} 258 380 1,455) 325 290 | 2; 34) ... 
1912-13...) 33,204 | 23,705 | 3,680 63| 346} 458; .../2,707|2,042| ... 59 Lit ¢. G8 5 
1913-14...) 24,044 | 15,675 | 2,785 19; 459| 502) 197)3,250| 775 6 ao je Lie rs 15 
1914-15...| 14,128} 12,053} 555; ..-| 100 47 28|1,006| ...| 105 7) 62) 21) 2 
1915-16...) 18,058 | 12,103 113 255 20° 3138 wee 15} 31] 1 
1916-17...) 14,978) 8,241 aes 3,196 2,590) 166 232) 157) 88| 34 
1917-18. ..| 29,087} 1,469 3,508 | 3,096) 724] 18,417; 3867 | 255) 252 
1918-19...| 9,522 133 | 420) 528) 99] 8,165 66 25 41 
1919=20 cre 173 oe oer Ane oe a 53 24 25 
1920-21...) 4,753] 1,901) 443; 299) ... 554 396) 262 727 63 34) 19 
1921-22...) 1,616 591} 128) 144} 109] 263 -++| 219)... wens 18| 58 35 
1922-23...| 4,404) 3,827] 232 KG ee 3 85 91 5 Se 32 | 5 
1923-24...|12,765| 9,846} 769) 33] ... 1 1,271] 563| ... 7 73 3 
1924-25... 22,284) 15,079] 2,463; 341 1 284 1,031; 800} 216] 1,197 80, «17 


Other 


209 
221 
279 
191 

97 


228 
236 
163 

73 
119 


64 
58 
64 
46 
67 


86 
38 
ol 
45 
38 


37 
46 
81 
302 
260 


149 
73 
327 
44 
77 


49 
54 
70 
136 
73 


207 
274 
949 
45 
71 


dd 
56 
114 
199 
725 


* Data from Accounts and Papers of the United Kingdom and Annual Statement of Sea-Borne Trade of British India. 
These data are not absolutely reliable, because of shipments for orders, changes in destination after leaving India, reship- 
ment from ports of destination, and changes in the detail in which the -statistics are available. 
table, it has not seemed essential to convert the reported figures to bushels of 60 pounds. 


“Figures prior to 1911-12 relate to the whole of Asiatic Turkey; in 1911-12 to Levant and Black Sea; from 1912-13 
to Red Sea and Persian Gulf. 


For the purposes of this 


TABLE XVI.—MonrTHLy Prices or WHITE Wueat At Karacut, INprA, 1912-26* 
(U.S. dollars per bushel of 60 pounds) 


Year Jan Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1 We oe ree ae 90 94 94 -96 £05 -89 88 89 88 89 89 Sal 
dN ke ee ae Ay 97 ai -93 92 -90 -90 87 87 -86 -88 88 
ay ot eae ane 91 98 91 792 94 VAL 90 -96 1.08 1.09 1 24 18 
OTD Raercnc ce: Lope Waahs We? IPA 1.07 1.02 1.02 1.06 eh 1.10 OY 1.07 
LOUG eee, 1.09 1.08 97 -89 88 -86 OD) 1.05 1.03 1.04 1.10 Mel 
LO Mier ate 1.19 1.14 1.13 Ist} 1.04 1.05 1.08 1.07 1.14 ei} iL DP 1.26 
OTS eae sree eee ede 1.24 1.24 pays 120 1.26 Io 1.41 babi 1.61 1.63 
OM Orewa we ee 1.82 1.82 1.91 1.78 2.07 2.01 2.06 2.16 2.14 193 2.04 2.16 
OD (overs son: oa 2209 1.91 1.90 1.74 G2 WG I ARG hs Spey! 1.36 cay 2, 
ib AD ene ee ae 1.28 129 1.26 1.26 Hos Wssal 1.29 issy 1.86 1.73 1.57 1.60 
O22 es ty: 1.50 Site Pale Sore | GIRS: 1.36 120 eZ ib tlit .89 atAl aleal¢ 
| ER eee 1.20 eal 1s? G74 e183 1.07 1.038 91 -96 BF -99 1.01 
LO alae eee. ic 98 -98 -99 99 1.04 1.05 oils 1.30 1.35 1.46 1.47 1.49 
LO ei 1.57 1.76 1.80 62 1.65 1.64 1.49 2 1.47 1.46 1.62 WoW? 
WO26 Saecore.. 1.67 1.65 1.63 US5y/ Ilesy! 1.47 1.44 1.45 1.38 1.42 eae 1.35 


* Agriculture Yearbook, 1925, Table 35, p. 769, supplemented by later figures furnished by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Data compiled by the Division of Statistical and Historical Research from Indian Trade Journal; converted 
at par of $0.3244 per rupee to 1919, and at current exchange rates as given by Federal Reserve Bulletins 1919-26. 


¢ First week of month, from Review of the Trade of India. >» Not quoted. 


TABLE XVII.—MoNTHLY WHOLESALE PRICES OF WHEAT AT CERTAIN PLACES IN INDIA, FROM 
JANUARY 1905 To Aprizt 1916* 


(Rupees, annas, and pies per maund of 82 2/7 pounds) 


Bombay Jubbulpore Meerut Cawnpore 
Month Calcutta | DelhiNo.1); Karachi (Central (United (United Lahore 
Club No. 2 |White Pessy White Provinces) | Provinces) | Provinces) | (Punjab) 
LOO SAIN a ceios Se sad seis secs yay ie ee ae By Bk a Ee A AO ee ee ey 7 || RG TE 
BED ieee te 5 sean ee eae ee les | a} OF Sp | a jbl Sy ale Be Oats ia ee les Fh A a7 
BTR. 58 a ontarciy GGIsiaiS Hoes ac Bea () ay Uh By eh ke 215 4 ON 77 a 4) DAratey onl) 
DE acts eno Pa sks @ Rinne es Geena aye ak 0) EO SetOmO WB iss Pf Aas 2} ay Ik 8 Ae (eA) 
MAW ee Me sce besa ante os ©) Hh BP) Se 2 | Baw wv | eo 8) Bik | 2 & 7 
AUAETA Cros etebe ain iis) sees a. 4 ee 7 Ci ss GO |) & Be eal, Zool Os ACE ee ee eh |p A ey. ff 
UUUN E329 5 Ayton Seen. oe eae ee ore Bock SF oe ee |B GS Be Day ih Oe BN ah a a he th OW 
NU Sy SIRS Sore Gea NOS aPS Ze | SB 8B Bl SB & WM | Bake 4 wie Oo fey ah ew | Aa al 
SeDisieseetow cos mae sear a S98 GLA Pile 9 8B) Ba S| gat ob) es 4 aw | zak’ e 
OX Paste a canta ree eee enc oe 3. O | BG G | Bw ts By al, | Weise (| By 2h a || ailey 
INOV Fac aioe ein Araeraracuniesia ale 2 3) IK) 0) |) Bebe eh. |) Ball 3 8 BS ahh | se & 2 ys i 
DCE a See Oh sare ee oe SURG GS ll Ol oul leeo clebttoo eos ts Onno LO emo ses 
OO Gaede eeacciys chao sore nee sheet AA OM onl omom monies a atl | Sh ee Pe | eh al). es a 
1 Bie) Cys, Aaa ee ae dre Rie, age cae A iy | Sel a | BU GB Dahl |g ahh | Baby ld | oS. a7 w 
MEAT sere te cats Sater eet Sully (0) |) Bea (| ab By alah Be Gel Be Gh 8 | Beg ea eal a 
INDI sans seit he cerned en Akos SELL Om Ou Ome omllito moma Die By 1 2 als) 6s] eh Gh oS} || elk. 4 
IM iy artecs Teuete onsr terres svete ares sks as 3 Be |) Be We shel a @ Daley 7h |) SAAD UWB ak AE we Ze oe 
ANWR Sa resente sian icecuperece ne teapot BOUL O on eeo momar LC) ORDA (0 I aOR Gy ish 9 MeN A rh 
AN CUI 58, oharatbe doa oeeOeey es sapiens ay oh (| Se BB) Ay |) Pah | Bab SF | Ge al Oe Bs 
(RITE Meee Veter soars o sueneee ame nso soe SO a) a 76 | eka) 2% DN byl Oniby (Oy yeh 4 al He wy 
SGD ise store nae Glennie oaks oe By Gh Gree | BP ae gs Deaivl ey | DA 7 ee @ Gh ee eh 
OCte the cone Oe: emeker Gaerne gi Gr (ea 2b 1G: | Ge es 7a ee ey et 9 RIE Rs ae ar ea aR 
INO Viet che cre A arevo tue ees aero wine BG @ (a G Wl wh Be Rats, ey | aes OD | ey ak BP 2 wy, 
i DEX Osis cepa RO cReeD ice reac eas a) 3} Ge |) ah Gy 88 | By a) Ze ay “Te ee ak ee es. AP a 
AO Omer allewes oe rote) sone talons wae) eee fe Bi) O | BS s G | B aka Dis ahi) Oe ales Gs | a 4b AP 2 ow 
LOD Seta ents aleelesely sieGantcecer sys 3 fH | 3 AO} Bd 2 6 Baily th) Daly Ol Be Pool | Bw Y 
IVa Toph yeaa corse rortcoreaenets eealione Be Be @) ad Bh Bh) ae PR ae Daily Th Bratt Cay lh eg ales 2b || Py eG) 
70) Cyneics VeRO REE CEs eh oO ge ORC ay ok (Bo) Be gh RB i) BE ab aly ee Sy ee |) Pro) tt 
IMA ous cole torapano markt care 7 || Bahl Bi Be Ss SN BI erly Ge ee ak veh). sy a! 
AiehiVen ose ano morass ol omnera ae 3 ley shh Ge Pe} ter DS | By a By ey PA | By 
Atedhis rococo da eee O tS aoa Sil 1 | Bae Gl es By ae AL By. ey 28 I) sae ey le Se 
EN OYERS Gus. A Ove One Og Be rao eT ONC Beh Oy) Bay TH |p sh 77 abk BY Bh eh ubaah ty Gh ey aM UT ar ais a 
OYE DL chec Se ROSE RORDD aD aren CORD AM Sam OM Onl OmOm lato le uil Bs Ye yay PY al eee ok Be 
(OX G tosses clack. tr ei coP KORG CNICCe CF ORR AN BY Ui Hl votreaatac al QQ (§) Whdk 7 Be Wy a Gy he eh ey a |) By a IT 
INO VAS tee iis Gisice erste tiers Bl oodoone al ty) ah tf Di NAR WS a le lsh fe aah a} a 
DGC ee eee Ree risers erbelal oite, amet ori oe Or Gun 4e10e O41 4910-12) 4:11 2B 0) 0s atl! 


* Data from G. F. Shirras, Statistical Tables Relating to Indian Wheat (Calcutta, 1916). See note on next page. 
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January 1905 ro Aprit 1916—Continued 
(Rupees, annas, and pies per maund of 82 2/7 pounds) 
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TABLE XVII.\MoNTHLY WHOLESALE PRICES OF WHEAT AT CERTAIN PLACES IN INDIA, FROM 


JANUARY 1905 To ApriL 1916—Concluded 
(Rupees, annas, and pies per maund of 82 2/7 pounds) 
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This study is largely the work of Conrad P. Wright, late of the staff of the 
Food Research Institute, who investigated the literature and wrote most of 
the manuscript. The statistical material, for the most part, has been assem- 
bled and worked up by the statistical staff of the Institute, under the direction 
of Joseph S. Davis, who is responsible for these portions of the study and 
some other parts of the text, and who revised the manuscript for publication. 


For answers to inquiries, or for reading of portions of the manuscript in 
' preliminary draft, the Institute is especially indebted to the Director of 
Industries, Punjab; the Director of Industries, United Provinces; the Di- 
rector of Agriculture, Central Provinces; the Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistics; Mr. A. E. Humphries, former President of the 
National Association of British and Irish Millers; Mr. David C. Drynan, of the 
British grain trade; and Mr. Don C. Bliss, Assistant United States Trade 
Commissioner at Bombay. 
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COUNTRIES TO CHANGES IN WHEAT PRICES 


HE public attitude toward changes in wheat prices is 

very different in wheat exporting and in wheat import- 
ing countries. The low prices prevailing in the three crop 
years 1921-24 contributed to the difficulties of American 
wheat growers and enlisted the sympathy of American manu- 
facturers and statesmen. But in Europe low prices were ad- 
vantageous as aiding the process of reconstruction in the 
balancing of state budgets and restraining adverse balances 
of merchandise trade; and the plight of European wheat 
growers was a minor problem. With the crop of 1924 wheat 
prices rose sharply and thereafter remained at a higher level. 
Relative prosperity replaced relative unprosperity in ex- 
porting countries, but in Europe the higher level is regarded 
as little less than a calamity. 


The difference in attitude springs not only from the large 
import bill created by wheat imports necessary to Europe, but 
also from the different significance of bread to the populace. 
In the United States average income per family is relatively 
large, expenditure for and consumption of bread relatively 
small; and bread prices do not fluctuate closely with wheat 
and flour prices. In Europe family income is small, bread 
plays an important part in the diet and expenditure per 
family for bread is large; and since European bread consists 
more exclusively of flour than American, bread prices fluctu- 
ate closely with the prices of wheat and flour. High bread 
prices in Europe mean general curtailment of other family 
expenditures or recourse to distasteful food substitutes, but 
in the United States they are scarcely noticed by consumers. 
Wheat traders of Europe, in sympathy with European con- 
sumers, are prone to adopt a bearish attitude toward prices. 
American traders, in sympathy with American farmers, are 
prone to adopt a bullish attitude. 
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REACTIONS IN EXPORTING AND IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES TO CHANGES IN WHEAT PRICES 


Wheat exporting and wheat importing 
countries alike have had their problems 
since the war. Following the collapse of 
prices of raw materials in 1920-21, the 
world price of wheat was relatively low 
during the crop years 1921-22 to 1923-24. 
The average weighted farm price in the 
United States for these three years was 98 
cents. To quote from the First Report of 
the Royal Commission on Food Prices: 
“From 1921 until the middle of 1924 this 
country [Great Britain] was obtaining 
foodstuffs from abroad at prices dispro- 
portionately low com- 


manufacturers the desire for a price level 
for wheat in harmony with the general 
price level. Higher prices in the past three 
years have been welcomed as aiding the 
solution of important problems. 

In Europe, however, wheat prices during 
the past three years have been regarded as 
disproportionately high. The years 1921-24 
were years of painful reconstruction in Eu- 
rope. To the dislocations of war were added 
those of depreciation of currency. The in- 
dustries of Europe had suffered losses in 
export markets. Lessened dependence on 

imported foodstuffs was 


pared with the value of 


welcomed by every cen- 
tral bank, by every treas- 


the manufactured goods 
which it sold abroad.” 
With allowances for de- 
preciated currencies, this 
statement held for the 
rest of Europe. With the 
crop of 1924 occurred a 
sharp rise in the price of 
wheat, and during the 
three crop years 1924-25 
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urer of state. Low prices 
for foodstuffs implied do- 
mestic agrarian unrest; 
but this did not present 
the crucial emergency in- 
volved in the problem 
of balancing state budgets 
and restraining negative 
(so-called “unfavorable’’) 


to 1926-27 the world level 
of wheat prices, despite 
_ fluctuations, hasbeensub- 
stantially higher. The average weighted 
farm price in the United States for these 
three years was 132 cents. 

With low wheat prices the difficulties of 
wheat growers in exporting countries 
loomed large; with substantially higher 
prices the position of wheat growers has 
improved. What is regarded as relative 
prosperity has replaced relative unpros- 
perity. Railways and manufacturers have 
shared in the improved conditions attend- 
ant upon the enhanced wheat prices. Pros- 
perity and unprosperity have economic 
and political consequences. In all wheat 
exporting countries statesmen and _ poli- 
ticians have shared with agriculturists and 


1Farm prices in the United States overstate the 
change in the world price of wheat since the Ameri- 
can tariff was particularly effective during the past 
three years, notably 1925-26. See Wueat Srupies, June 
£927, LIL NO. 7. 
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actions in Europe........ 


balances of merchandise 
trade. 

Not only was a rela- 
tively low price of wheat highly acceptable 
to everybody in Europe except wheat grow- 
ers; gradually the public came to take it 
for granted that this would continue, de- 
spite lapse of Russian exports. The sharp 
rise in the price of wheat in 1924 was both 
a surprise and a disappointment. Nor did 
the consequent complacence of European 
wheat growers mollify in the least the ap- 
prehension of the general public. In the 
disordered state of the economy of Europe 
politicians and statesmen were quick to 
feel the untoward reactions attending the 
increase in the price of a basic commodity. 

The price of wheat indirectly affects Eu- 
ropean purchases of other commodities. 
Wheat occupies a position of priority in 
the import program; and despite substitu- 
tions, the import demand for wheat in Eu- 
rope is relatively inelastic. If the bill for 
import wheat of a season is higher, the 
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countries will tend to import less of other 
goods. The import purchasing power of 
most European countries is, for the time 
being, constrained. All European countries 
of importance have a negative balance of 
merchandise trade; a higher price of wheat, 
unless imports are curtailed, exaggerates 
the negative balance. Whatever increases 


WHEAT CONSUMPTION IN THE 


Wheat consumption in the United States 
amounts to less than a barrel of flour per 
capita per annum. Our best estimate is 
90.4 per cent of one barrel, or 177 pounds.’ 
This amount of flour contains about 290,000 
calories, around one-fourth of the annual 
requirement of an average adult. The av- 
erage annual consumption of corn, rye, 
barley, and rice is small. Consumption of 
wheat flour in Canada, Australia, and Ar- 
gentina is somewhat higher. It is doubtful, 
however, if the weighted average per capita 
consumption of flour in the four leading 
wheat-exporting countries amounts to a 
barrel per year. 

As nearly as can be adjudged, the con- 
sumption of cereals in Europe is much 
higher—not far below 400 pounds per per- 
son per year. Before the war, the average 
consumption of cereal preparations, mostly 
wheat flour, in the United Kingdom, France, 
Germany, and Italy was in the neighbor- 
hood of 300 pounds per head per year. 
Consumption was higher in Scandinavia, 
central Europe, and the Balkan States. 
Since the war, the diet of Europe is more 
vegetarian than before the war, and part 
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the cost of living, tends to raise the cost of 
goods being manufactured for export. 

It is our purpose in the present study to 
outline briefly the customs and habits in 
wheat consumption which lead importing 
countries to view changes in wheat prices 
in a manner far different from that pre- 
vailing in exporting countries. 


UNITED STATES AND EUROPE 


of the increase has fallen on cereals. If the 
average consumption of cereals in Europe, 
outside of Russia, is about 360 pounds per 
person per year, this would correspond to 
something like 1,600 calories per person per 
day, fully half of the calories in the diet. 
The consumption naturally varies from 
country to country. The United Kingdom, 
Holland, and Belgium have probably gone 
farther than other countries in Europe to- 
ward a return to the pre-war diet. In Italy, 
the government has instituted propaganda 
in favor of wheat and against corn; in Ger- 
many, the war-induced reaction against rye 
has continued in favor of wheat. 

It is difficult to check figures for consump- 
tion of bread grain because comparable 
milling statistics are not available and ex- 
traction is higher than before the war. Also, 
there has been less feeding of wheat to ani- 
mals than before the war. Whether the av- 
erage consumption in Europe (ex-Russia) is 
fully twice as much as in the United States 
is not essential to the argument; certainly, 
for large classes, the preceding estimate is 
correct. Wheat flour is twice as important 
in Europe as in the United States. 


WHEATEN BREAD IN EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES 


Flour in Europe means bread. There is 
a large consumption of alimentary pastes in 
the Mediterranean countries; but this has 
the same meaning as bread. In shop win- 
dows one sees much display of cake and 
pastry. But compared with the United 
States, European consumption of sweet 
baked goods is low, absolutely and rela- 
tively. 

Bread in Europe, for the most part, is 
compounded of flour, salt, yeast, and water. 


*See also WHEAT SrupiEs, July 1926, II, No. 8. 


Some of the special rolls contain shortening 
and sugar, and in recent years some of the 
bakeshops of western European countries 
are imitating American practices in the use 
of milk, shortening, and sugar. However, 
the volume of flour involved is not large. 

The standard bread of Europe is made 
from a blended flour by long fermentation. 
The bread has not a flaky but rather a 
fibrous consistency. American bread is 
flaky and designed as a vehicle for spread- 
ing materials. European bread is tough and 
munchy; it is not designed as a vehicle for 


FLOUR COST AND BREAD PRICE 


spreading materials and is not much used 
for that purpose (apart from jams in the 
United Kingdom), but is one of the staples 
in the meal. In the American diet, bread is 
at present an accessory, almost an incident; 
in Europe, it is substantially the staff of life. 

Bakers’ bread in the United States usually 
contains so much shortening, sugar, and 
milk as to deserve the name of cake in Eu- 
ropean language. The shortening, sugar, 
and milk make up about one-third of the 
cost of the ingredients of the American loaf. 
In Europe, the cost of materials falls mostly 
on flour. 

Bread in Europe is sold almost entirely 
on the cash-and-carry system, though the 
Europeans do not call it that. Small bake- 
shops are the rule, though in the cities of 
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western Europe large bakeries have devel- 
oped rapidly. Co-operative bakeries have 
developed surprisingly. Little bread is de- 
livered from bakeries to households; the 
small bakeshops sell on the ground, the 
large bakeries sell through retailers. Large 
loaves are the rule in Europe, mostly two 
and four pounds, but also larger loaves. 
There is little wrapping of bread; the cost 
of delivery is minimal. American bread 
becomes stale (according to American defi- 
nition) quickly, even when wrapped; Eu- 
ropean bread holds for several days what 
Europeans regard as satisfactory freshness. 
Without going into the reasons for the dif- 
ferences, it suffices here to point out that 
delivery charges are much higher in the 
United States than in Europe. 


FLOUR COST AND BREAD PRICE 


The differences between composition of 
loaf, costs of baking, and expense of de- 
livery find expression in the spread between 
the flour cost of bread and the selling price 
of bread. Roughly, one may say that in the 
United States the flour cost is something 
like one-fourth to one-third of the retail 
price of bread; in Europe, the flour cost is 
two-thirds to three-fourths of the retail 
price of bread. 

Before the war, it was common bakeshop 
practice in Europe to sell bread per unit 
of weight for the same price as the cost of 
flour of the same weight. Three units of 
flour usually yielded four units of bread. 
Three pounds of flour, purchased by the 
baker for 12 cents, would be sold as four 
pounds of bread for 16 cents, leaving the 
baker 4 cents for costs and profit. In Great 
Britain the adjustment was not quite so 
close as this. Post-war practice in Europe 
is less efficient. In Great Britain, when with 
flour at 50 shillings per sack, the four-pound 
loaf is sold at 10 pence, this means that the 
cost of the pound of flour is about 4.3 cents 
and the price of the pound of bread about 
5.0 cents. But that is still a much closer 
relation than now holds in the United 
States, where the cost of the pound of flour 
is around 2.5 cents when the price of the 
pound loaf of bread is 9 cents. Fragmentary 
information from continental countries sug- 
gests that at present when the pound of 


flour costs four units of currency, the pound 
of bread will be sold for five. 

Before the war the average price of the 
quartern loaf in Great Britain was 5.75 
pence. In 1916 the war price was 9 pence. 
During the years of low wheat’ prices, 
1921-24, the average price was under 9 
pence. During the past three seasons of 
higher wheat prices, the average has ranged 
between 10 and 11 pence. According to the 
schedule of the Food Council, when the 
price of standard flour is 51 shillings per 
sack of 280 pounds (equal to 93 quartern 
loaves), the retail price of bread should be 
10 pence per loaf. 

Despite the fact that wheat is more ex- 
pensive in Europe than in the United States, 
and that wheat flour comprises a larger 
proportion of the cost of the loaf, the price 
of bread is substantially lower in Europe 
than in the United States. While bread has 
been selling for 11 cents a pound in the 
United States, it has been selling for 10 
pence per quartern loaf in Great Britain. 
This means that the price of bread in the 
United States is almost double that in 
Great Britain. In the United States the 
price of bread per pound will vary from 
half again as much to twice as much as in 
Europe, depending on points of compari- 
son. Of course it is not the same bread, 


Data from First Report of the Royal Commission 
on Food Prices. 
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since the American bread contains shorten- 
ing, sugar, and milk. 

In Europe changes in the price of wheat 
find expression in closely corresponding 
changes in the price of bread. The price of 
flour follows the price of wheat closely; the 
retail price of bread follows the wholesale 
price of flour closely—just what would be 
expected with bread in which the cost of 
the flour makes up some 65-75 per cent of 
the retail price of the loaf. 

In the United States, on the other hand, 
the cost of flour constitutes a much smaller 
proportion of the retail price of the loaf. 
In 1913, the retail price of a pound loaf of 
bread in Washington, D.C.,' was 5.45 cents. 
All ingredients cost 2.30 cents, or 42 per 
cent of the retail price; the flour alone cost 
1.92 cents, or 35 per cent of the retail price. 
In 1923, with the retail price at 9 cents, all 
ingredients cost 3.76 cents, or 42 per cent; 
but the cost of flour at 2.51 cents was only 
28 per cent of the price of the loaf. With 
flour cost constituting only about 30 per 
cent of the retail selling price of bread in 
the United States, but 65-75 in Europe, the 
retail price of bread in this country does 
not fluctuate at all closely with wheat and 
flour prices. 

Now, consider the price of wheat as 
raised 50 cents a bushel over the 1923 level,? 
and assume a corresponding price of flour 
at $9.50 per barrel. Let us disregard the 
flour going to other uses than bakers’ bread, 
assuming that the price spread for bread 
would hold for all uses. With flour at $9.50 
per barrel, the cost of the flour in the pound 
loaf would have been increased from 2.51 
to about 3.5 cents; and if other factors had 
remained constant, the result would have 
been an increase in the price of bread from 
9 to 10 cents per pound loaf. 

This argument must not be taken rigidly, 
since the coarseness of our unit of cur- 
rency modifies price adaptations. The re- 
tail price of bread cannot closely parallel 
the cost, since costs move in fractions of a 


* Agriculture Yearbook, 1923, p. 127. 


* The price of wheat for the crop year 1922-23 was 
$1.26 for No. 1 Dark Northern Spring at Minneapolis, 
$1.14 for No. 2 Red Winter at Chicago, and $1.13 for 
No. 2 Hard Winter at Kansas City. The average whole- 
sale price of spring patent flour in New York during 
the year 1922-23 was $6.82 per barrel; that of winter 
patent flour was $6.67. 
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cent. The tendency of large bakers is to use 
replacement cost with ascending price of 
flour, and cost-plus with descending price 
of flour. To some extent bakers are willing 
to maintain a stable price of bread, taking 
short profits when flour is high and recoup- 
ing themselves when flour is low. Some 
adjustment is possible in the quality of flour 
that goes into the loaf, through alteration 
of the dough formula, through increase of 
absorption of water, and in the case of rolls 
and pastry by decreasing the portion. 

Now, let us apply this to an American 
family, not an average family statistically, 
but an illustrative family. Let us say that a 
family corresponding to three adult males 
has an income of $100 a month. Such a 
statistical family would consume about 600 
pounds of flour per annum, all of which 
is assumed to be in the form of bread, cor- 
responding to 800 one-pound loaves of 
bakers’ bread. An increase of a cent a 
pound of bread would therefore amount to 
$8.00 per annum out of an income of $1,200. 
If such a family spent $480 for its entire 
food supply, a reasonable proportion, the 
increase in the cost of the bread supply of 
the family resultant from increase in the 
price of wheat of 50 cents a bushel would 
amount to less than 2 per cent of the in- 
come annually devoted to foodstuffs. 

In Europe the situation would be very 
different. The common bread is not sold in 
pound loaves, but in larger loaves. Also, 
outside of the United Kingdom, the unit of 
currency is much finer. Even the British 
penny, since bread is sold in the quartern 
loaf, is only half the size of the American 
cent. The price of bread follows the price of 
flour closely and this is facilitated by the 
larger size of the loaf and by the fineness 
of the unit of currency. An adjustment of 
price of bread to price of flour that would 
be impossible in this country is practically 
automatic in Europe. 

If, for example, in a European country, 
the price of flour were raised 40 per cent, 
as consequence of rise of 50 cents per bushel 
in the price of wheat (corresponding to the 
raise used as illustration in the American 
price), the effect would be striking. Let us 
say a European baker was selling the quar- 
tern loaf for 16 cents, in terms of American 
money. If, now, the price of flour were to 
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rise 40 per cent, the price of the quartern 
loaf would rise to 22 cents. A workman of 
a type that would earn $1,200 a year in the 
United States would do well in Europe to 
earn $600. Of this $600, probably 50 per 
cent (possibly more) would be expended 
for food—namely, $300. The worker’s 
family, corresponding again to three adult 
males, would consume per year, let us say, 
1,080 pounds of flour, which we again as- 
sume to be in the form of bread, equalling 
some 360 quartern loaves. An increase of 6 
cents per quartern loaf would amount to 
$22 a year, out of a food expenditure of 
$300 per year. 

Now, contrast the two situations. With 
the hypothetical American family (income 
$1,200, of which $480 goes to food), an in- 
crease in price of wheat of 50 cents a bushel 
would raise the annual bread bill of the 
family by some $8. In the hypothetical Eu- 
ropean family (income of $600, of which 
$300 goes to food), an increase in the price 
of wheat of 50 cents a bushel would raise 
the bread bill of the family some $22 per 
annum. The effects would be modified if 


EUROPEAN 


In Europe wheat is the premier cereal 
_ and bread is the largest single article in the 
diet. According to the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Food Prices, food and cor- 
related services take up about 60 per cent 
of the national income in Great Britain and 
of this about 20 per cent goes to flour and 
bread. An increase in wheat price that 
raises the price of the quartern loaf by one 
penny means an enlargement in the annual 
bread bill of some 50 million dollars, and 
elevates the cost-of-living index number by 
over two points. On the Continent the per- 
centage applying to flour and bread is 
higher than in Great Britain, since meat 
consumption is lower. If hard times come 
as a result of reduced income with sus- 
tained prices, the better-to-do classes cut 
down consumption of foods more expen- 
sive than bread and increase the consump- 
tion of bread; the working masses cut down 
the consumption of wheaten bread and in- 
crease the consumption of cheaper substi- 
tutes—rye, barley, corn, potatoes, and root 
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much flour were used in other forms than 
bread. These are hypothetical figures; but 
they are reasonable, in close concordance 
with facts, and represent approximately 
what would happen to large classes in the 
United States and Europe. 

In the United States the standard of liv- 
ing is high, demands are relatively elastic, 
there is leeway in the family budget and 
adaptation is easy; in Europe the standard 
of living is comparatively low, demands are 
relatively inelastic, there is little leeway in 
the family budget, and adaptations are dif- 
ficult. A change in wheat price of as much 
as 50 cents a bushel means little in the 
United States because of high income; it 
has a profound meaning in Europe because 
of low income. Eight dollars per annum 
means little in the United States even to 
families in lower income groups; $22 per 
annum means much in Europe, even to 
families in the middle-income groups. The 
absolute figure of increase in bread cost is 
much the larger in Europe; average income 
is much higher in this country. And Euro- 
peans have the stronger liking for bread. 
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vegetables. A corresponding reaction oc- 
curs when income is maintained, but prices 
rise; the better-to-do classes reduce con- 
sumption of those foodstuffs whose prices 
have risen, the poorer classes increase con- 
sumption of the lowest-priced foodstuffs. If 
a high wheat price is coincident with a large 
potato crop, potatoes will be relatively 
cheap and will be substituted for rye, and 
then rye will be substituted for wheat. 
Substitution occurs not only within the 
family, but also in the manufacture of flour 
and in the baking of bread. When the price 
of wheat rises, the mills grind to higher ex- 
traction, cheapen their blends, and may 
dilute with other cereals. During the past 
two years many governments in Europe 
have countered the high price of wheat by 
enforcing the compulsory admixture of 
other cereals. The average unit of flour se- 
cured from wheat varies rather widely in 
Europe, from crop to crop, according to 
quality; with higher wheat price, the miller 
has less scope for adaptation. Therefore, 
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as a rule, the higher the price of wheat, the 
poorer the average quality of wheat flour. 

The bakers also stretch the wheaten flour 
when prices are high, voluntarily or by gov- 
ernmental regulation. In northern Europe 
there are three classes of rye breads: (1) 
mixed rye and wheat; (2) all rye, made of 
pale flour; and (3) whole rye. When the 
price of wheat is high, all-wheat bread is 
often diluted with a little rye flour; the 
mixed wheat-and-rye bread will contain 
less wheat and more rye, both of higher 
extraction; and the proportion of all-rye 
breads will be increased. Small amounts 
of barley or oatmeal may be used, but the 
potato is the chief diluting material. In 
Europe, north of the latitude of the Alps, 
the potato has always been widely used in 
bread, especially in rye bread. In southern 
Europe, corn and rice are similarly em- 
ployed. The purpose of these stretching de- 
vices is to avoid raising the price of bread 
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proportionately with the increase in the 
price of flour. 

The consuming public objects to the in- 
crease in price of bread. It objects also to 
the change in the quality of the bread. All 
classes of populations in the countries of 
Europe have had their surfeit of war bread. 
With our low consumption of bread in the 
United States, war-bread did not bother us 
much, though the fastidious were disturbed. 
But war bread in Europe became an indi- 
gestible burden, because bread constituted 
so large a part of the diet. Every return to 
mixed breads and diluted flours recalls war 
bread to the inhabitants of the European 
countries. With high wheat prices, the Con- 
tinent must choose between dearer imports, 
with a substantially increased bill for bread 
of the customary type, and restrictions of 
imports with the consequent result of bread 
of undesirable type. It is not a pleasant 
choice. 


REACTIONS OF WHEAT TRADERS 


In the importing European countries and 
in the wheat-exporting countries, specula- 
tors, traders, and millers attempt to forecast 
prices and price-movements of wheat. All 
speculation in grain futures is based upon 
expectation of rise or fall of price. Up-to- 
date information and objectivity in in- 
terpretation are the foundations of price 
forecasting. Selling and buying both de- 
mand impersonal treatment. 

On each side of the trade, however, are 
psychological considerations, political mo- 
tives, and class interests. These introduce 
bias from which even the most objective 
grain traders cannot always keep them- 
selves free. Beyond this, on each side are 
interests who try to develop bias in the 
hope of influencing prices in the desired 
direction. Wheat bulls are of two kinds— 
bulls from opinion and bulls from policy. 
Wheat bears are of two kinds—bears from 
opinion and bears from policy. The bias in 
Europe, conscious or unconscious, consists 
in magnifying European crops, world crops 
and stocks, and minimizing European im- 
port requirements—utilizing every piece of 
information that can be shaded to suggest 
lower prices. In the exporting countries, 
the opposite tactics are observed. The crops 


of Europe and of the exporting countries 
and the stocks are minimized; rumors and 
reports of disasters are magnified; the re- 
quirements of Europe are inflated; the sur- 
pluses of the exporting countries reduced. 

The price of wheat is not precisely set by 
the relation of the gross supply of wheat in 
the world to the gross requirements of the 
world. Nor yet is it set by the relation of 
surpluses of exporting countries to im- 
port requirements of Europe. It is not a 
question of supply of wheat in units against 
demand for wheat in units; it is immedi- 
ately and directly always a question of 
opinion on supply and opinion on de- 
mand and transactions based on opinion. 
A concordance between opinions and sta- 
tistical data is often not achieved until 
the close of a crop year, sometimes not 
even then. In the meantime, adaptations 
occur on either side, and thus the bulls in 
the exporting countries and the bears in 
the importing countries are at times able to 
make out plausible cases of accomplish- 
ment in the desired direction. The bearish 
position of European buyers springs from 
a defense reaction—the desire to avoid an 
increase in the price of bread to the work- 
ing classes of Europe. The bullish position 
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of exporting countries springs from an of- 
fense reaction—the desire to make wheat 
growing more remunerative and agricul- 
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ture more prosperous. Agrarian unrest in 
exporting countries is thus matched against 
industrial unrest in Europe. 


ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL REACTIONS IN EUROPE 


In all classes of Europe since the war, the 
margin between income and expenditures 
is narrow in most households. Family re- 
serves have been depleted and current sav- 
ings are minimal. The cost of living is an 
outstanding issue. In every European coun- 
try are socialists ready to make political 
capital out of increase in the cost of living. 
It makes little difference how obviously any 
increase in European prices is the result of 
conditions outside of Europe; the bare fact 
of increase in price lends itself to social 
unrest and is exploited for domestic po- 
litical purposes. It seems established for 
the United States that following several 
years of high prices for farm products, hard 
times come to the cities. Europeans, recall- 
ing similar experiences before the war, nat- 
urally view each rise in price of a basic 
commodity with an apprehension made 
worse by the exigencies of their post-war 
difficulties. 

To the industrial classes, employers and 
employees alike, and the middle classes dis- 
possessed by the war and the subsequent 
. depreciation of currencies, the prospect of 
a continuously higher level of wheat prices 
is regarded as little less than appalling. 
Hence spring many forms of governmental 
control over wheat, flour, and bread prices 
within the boundaries of European nations, 
as well as undisguised apprehension of or- 
ganized marketing of wheat in exporting 
countries. Only the agrarians of Europe, 
secretly in all countries and in some coun- 
tries openly, welcome the advent of high 
prices of wheat, however caused. 

Under the leadership of the Canadian 
Wheat Pool, a beginning has been made 
tentatively to organize in each surplus- 
producing country a centralized control of 
marketing. In the United States and Aus- 
tralia this would naturally take the form 
of co-operative associations. In Argentina 
it would need to take the form of a land- 
owners’ or a wheat shippers’ association. In 
Russia the export grain trade is already in 
government hands. 


The purpose of centralizing wheat mar- 
keting in the principal exporting countries 
is to secure co-ordination in flow of exports 
throughout the year, for the purpose of 
raising the weighted price of wheat. Sta- 
bilization of price will be sought, possible 
efficiencies attained, and economies striven 
for. It is hoped to divert to growers the 
profits now accruing to international grain 
dealers. But the real purpose of the co- 
ordination is to raise the price of wheat. 

Increase in the weighted price of export 
wheat will be accompanied by increase in 
the weighted price of domestic wheat in 
Europe. It cannot be expected that the 
growth of strongly organized co-operatives 
in exporting countries will receive no or- 
ganized opposition from European import- 
ing countries. European countries could 
evoke two defenses: state monopoly of 
bread grains, or an importers’ monopoly 
fashioned after the Interallied Wheat Ex- 
ecutive. At the recent International Eco- 
nomic Conference in Geneva, the suggestion 
was advanced that it might prove practi- 
cable to establish contractual relations be- 
tween importing groups in Europe and 
co-operative associations in exporting coun- 
tries, to the advantage of both. What form 
European resistance to combination among 
wheat exporters will take remains prob- 
lematical; but it is safe to infer that re- 
sistance will arise. 

Meanwhile importing countries direct at- 
tention to control of the cost of living by 
regulation of the outstanding items of house 
rent and bread prices. Rents are still under 
control in many countries in Europe. For 
example, in Germany house rents are held 
down by regulation to such a point as prac- 
tically to represent expropriation of prop- 
erty; and rents are easily controlled by 
law. The price of bread is not so easily con- 
trolled. The higher world prices of wheat 
after 1924 were accompanied by rising 
prices of domestic wheats in Europe, va- 
rying from country to country. Almost 
everywhere in Europe the rise of wheat 
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prices, reflected in flour and bread, pro- 
voked discussions in Parliaments, and in 
many instances formal governmental in- 
quiries were instituted. Agitation has been 
directed in part against traders, millers, 
and bakers, in part against the agrarian 
class and capitalism in general. 

One of the best illustrations is to be found 
in Great Britain. An inquiry into the price 
of foods was initiated in the fall of 1924, 
followed by the establishment of a Food 
Council under the chairmanship of Lord 
Bradbury. In the beginning, arose the im- 
plication that the high price of bread was 
not due to high world price of wheat, but 
was due to exploitation—profiteering by 
exporters in the surplus countries and by 
importers, millers, flour merchants, and 
bakers in Europe. In the course of an elab- 
orate inquiry, it was made clear that the 
price of wheat in Great Britain was the di- 
rect expression of conditions in the world 
market. For the most part, the increase in 
the cost of bread was shown to be due di- 
rectly and principally to increase in the 
world price of wheat. But bakers had, to 
some extent, intensified the price change, 
and against bakers in some parts of the 
United Kingdom, a case of profiteering was 
seemingly established. The Food Council 
undertook to name what should be re- 
garded as the going price of a representa- 
tive flour and to establish a differential 
between the stated price of flour and the 
price of the quartern loaf of bread. The 
British Food Council has accomplished lit- 
tle in reducing the spread between wheat 
and bread prices, but it did accomplish 
something for social order by directing the 
attention of the consuming public to world 
conditions of supply and demand. 

Europe is in position, so far as farm 
operations are concerned, to adapt her ag- 
riculture to changes in price of wheat. She 
can increase or reduce the acreage planted 
to bread grains. A foreseeable wheat price 
level of $1.50 Chicago would exercise an 
appeal to European peasants compared to 
a world wheat price corresponding to $1.00 
Chicago. But enlargement of acreage is not 
quickly accomplished in Europe. European 
peasants incline to long-term rather than 
short-term considerations. Just at present 
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the trend in peasant policy is in the direc- 
tion of increase of animal husbandry. Fur- 
thermore, a higher world wheat price 
stimulates exports from Russia. Russia is a 
great deal closer to European peasants than 
to American wheat growers. Prospect of ex- 
pansion of Russian exports is quite certain 
to check the reaction toward larger acre- 
age that might otherwise eventuate. The 
head of the Russian delegation at the recent 
International Economic Conference ven- 
tured the prediction that if the forecasted 
crops of this season are harvested in Rus- 
sia, the pre-war level of stocks of grains in 
peasant hands would be again restored. 
If this should prove to be the case, he ex- 
pressed the belief that Russian exports of 
bread grains could be expected again to rise 
to the pre-war level. So long as such a 
prospect exists, comparatively high wheat 
prices are unlikely to induce the planting of 
a materially larger acreage in Europe.* 
Wheat prices regarded as remunerative 
to growers in exporting countries seem 
disproportionately high to European con- 
sumers. Wheat prices regarded as propor- 
tional to income of the masses in Europe 
seem unremunerative to growers in export- 
ing countries. The disequilibrium exists, to 
some extent the expression of the world- 
wide disparity between prices of raw ma- 
terials and of finished goods, to some extent 
the expression of current manufacturing 
inefficiency in Europe. It is intensified by 
unemployment and part-time employment 
in Europe. The standard of living is too low 
in Europe, disponible income too scanty. 
In exporting countries, existing and con- 
templated co-operative centralized market- 
ing organizations act to maximize the 
economic problems of European importing 
nations. Neither governmental regulation 
of bread prices nor expansion of wheat 
acreage in Europe promises notable relief. 
Alleviation is not to be anticipated, until 
the purchasing power of the Continent, the 
earning power of European workers, is ex- 
panded by “rationalization” of industry. 


“Europeans seem to hold that peasant life in 
Russia can be maintained after a fashion almost in- 
definitely without imports, but that the Russians, de- 
siring a better standard of living, will attempt to 
secure imports by exporting grains. 
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SURVEY OF THE WHEAT SITUATION 
APRIL TO JULY, 1927 


International trade continued very heavy 
during the last third of the crop year. To- 
tal shipments were maintained at the rec- 
ord level of January—March during April 
and early May, as importers continued 
their heavy purchases and large quantities 
of Canadian wheat were released upon the 
opening of navigation in the Great Lakes 
in mid-April. But rising prices, particu- 
larly in the last two weeks of May, together 
with heavy arrivals in Europe which re- 
constituted stocks, led importers to curtail 
their purchases; and shipments declined 
sharply to a comparatively low level in 
July. Shipments to ex- 


countries apparently possessed consider- 
ably more import wheat this year than last, 
though probably not unusual quantities. 
Little is known of stocks of domestic wheat 
in Europe, but these were probably near 
exhaustion in central and northern coun- 
tries but of fair to good size in France, 

Italy, Spain, Roumania, and Russia. 
Available evidence on stocks and pro- 
duction suggests that net exports, net im- 
ports, exportable surpluses, and importers’ 
requirements for the crop year 1927-28 will 
all prove smaller than in 1926-27. Euro- 
pean requirements promise to be smaller 
since the crops of wheat 


European destinations, 
however, were unusually 
large in the aggregate. 
Price movements on the 
whole were dominated by 
changing prospects for 
North American crops. 
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and rye are considerably 
larger and carryovers in 
appear to be larger also. 
The potato crop also 
promises better. The ex- 
European requirements, 
always difficult to esti- 


Throughout April and 
May, as seeding was de- 
layed in the North Ameri- 
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mate, are likely to fall be- 
low last year’s chiefly in 
view of a larger crop in 
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can spring-wheat belt and 
the United States winter-wheat crop dete- 
- riorated, prices rose to the highest point for 
many months. Under the influence of fa- 
vorable growing weather for spring wheat 
and harvesting weather for winter wheat in 
North America from the end of May to the 
end of July prices moved erratically down- 
ward, though not to the December—March 
level. The notable slackening of European 
demand as arrivals of import wheat at- 
tained large volume after the first of June 
was also influential. During July occasional 
reports and rumors of rust damage in the 
North American spring-wheat belt were cir- 
culated, whereon prices responded sharply. 
The world’s carryover of old-crop wheat 
was apparently moderately large this year. 
In Canada, Australia, and Argentina, ex- 
portable surpluses were of exceptionally 
large size. In the United States total stocks 
were about average, with more than the 
usual amount of good quality old-crop 
wheat in the hands of mills. European 
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China. Notable increases 
in exports cannot be expected from India, 
North Africa, or North America, where this 
year’s crops exceed last year’s but slightly; 
and decreases in the production and exports 
of the Southern Hemisphere may roughly 
balance the increased production and de- 
creased imports of importing countries. The 
international position may prove to be 
about as easy as in 1926-27, much easier 
than in 1924—25 and 1925-26, but tighter than 
in 1923-24. Such forecasts, however, rest 
upon assumptions respecting the outcome 
of European and Canadian crops, neither 
of which is made, as well as upon pro- 
duction in the Southern Hemisphere, where 
the wheat plant is still in the early stages 
of growth. Distinctly favorable or unfa- 
vorable developments in any of these areas 
would fundamentally alter the prospective 
situation; and in view of the lateness of 
Northern Hemisphere crops and the inevi- 
table uncertainty now surrounding the ac- 
curacy of official and unofficial estimates of 
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production, current information is to be ac- 
cepted with even more reserve than is 
usually necessary at this season. 

Our analysis of the international position 
implies a level of prices close to that of 
1926-27; but the probability is no more than 
a statistical expectation, subject to wide al- 
terations in the light of actual develop- 
ments. Prices in the United States promise 
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to remain on an export basis, except for 
No. 1 Dark Northern Spring and soft red 
winter wheat. Durum wheat is unlikely to 
carry the high premiums characteristic of 
1926-27, since the crop is of record size. The 
higher grades of Canadian wheat will prob- 
ably not be sold in world markets at pre- 
miums as high as those which prevailed in 
1926-27. 


I. INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


VOLUME AND COURSE OF 'TRADE 


The heavy international movement of 
wheat and flour characteristic of the crop 
year 1926-27 continued in the four closing 
months. Broomhall recorded shipments of 
283 million bushels during April—July, as 
compared with the record movement of 
299 million in December—March. Shipments 
during the last four months were larger 
than those of August-November by 50 mil- 
lion bushels, chiefly because of the effect 
of an extreme advance of ocean freight 
rates during September—November in re- 
stricting trade during those months. Broom- 
hall’s figures for international shipments 
are as follows, in million bushels: 


To To 

Crop year 1926-27 Total Europe ex-Europe 
Aug.Nov. (17 weeks). .232.8 196.3 36.5 
Dec.—Mar. (17 weeks). .299.1 252.8 46.3 
Apr.July (18 weeks). .283.1 233.9 49.2 


Approximately the same facts appear from 
statistics of net exports from the leading 
exporting countries, which run as follows, 
in million bushels: 


Crop year United Argen- Aus- 

1926-27 Total States Canada _ tina tralia 
Aug.—Nov. ...227.8 103.9 109.3 7.8 6.8 
Dec.—Mar. ...262.8 41.5 100.6 69.4 51.3 
Apr._July ...243.9° 50.5 82.8 66.38% 44,32 


4 Partially estimated from Broomhall’s shipments. 


Broomhall’s data for shipments for the 
crop year and for April—July, together with 
comparable data for previous years, are 
summarized in Table 1 and Chart 1. Total 
shipments during the crop year 1926-27 
were by far the largest since the war, and 


*See WueaT Stupies, January 1927 and May 1927, 
WI, 152-56; 271-72. During April—July ocean freight 
rates have approached approximately normal levels. 


indeed the largest in history. Large crops 
in exporting countries, only average wheat 
crops and poor crops of rye and potatoes 
in Europe, low world stocks at the begin- 
ning of the crop year, and attractively low 


TABLE 1.—INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AND FLOUR 
SHIPMENTS (BROOMHALL) BY DESTINATION* 
(Million bushels) 


April-July (18 weeks) August-July (52 weeks) 
asic To To a To To ex- 
Total | Europe| Europe! Total | Europe} Europe 
1920-21 | 235.3 | 214.6 | 20.8 | 591.0 | 541.5 | 49.5 
1921-22 | 206.1 | 181.8 | 24.8 | 647.1 | 546.7 | 100.4 
1922-93 | 231-7 | 200.7 | 31.0 | 676-4 | 585-9), 90-5 
1923-24 | 283.3) 246-0 |) 37-2 |) 775.3%] 626-57) 148-82 
1924-25 | 188.2.) 169.3 | 19:0 | 715.2 | 689-7 | 75-5 
1925-26 | 225.4 | 190.0 | 35.4 | 667.6 | 582.3 | 185.3 
1926-27 | 283-1 | 233-9 | 49-2 | 815.0 | 683.0 | 182.0 
Average 
OSE! || Palsio?s || aleve |) P4siey | Clore) Gye 7e |) teal) 
1920-26 | 228.3 | 200.3 | 28.0 | 678.8 | 578.8 | 100.0 


* Data from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 
«Fifty-three weeks. 


prices, together with more obscure influ- 
ences in the form of upward trends in 
population and the consumption of white 
bread, and improvement in financial and 
industrial conditions in Europe, have com- 
bined to create a situation which explains 
the exceptionally large volume of interna- 
tional trade. Broomhall’s figures presum- 
ably understate the volume of trade in 
1926-27 to an unusual degree, in view of 
movements by rail and river from Russia 
and the Danubian countries especially dur- 
ing the period of high ocean freight rates. 

April-July shipments attained the larg- 
est volume recorded for a similar period 
since 1920-21, the year 1923-24 excepted. 
In that year prices were very low, and pros- 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


pects for a poor crop in Europe in 1924 en- 
couraged importers to purchase heavily un- 
til a sharp rise in prices in June and July. 
This year, as appears from Chart 1, ship- 
ments were of record size in April and early 
May, but fell rapidly to a fairly low level in 
June and July. The heavy shipments in 
April and May account for the large total 
for the period—a total larger than earlier 
appeared possible in view of the extraor- 
dinary movement of December—March and 
current information on European require- 


CuHart 1.—INTERNATIONAL SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLouR, WEEKLY FROM AuGuUST 1924* 


(Million bushels; 3-week moving average) 
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* Broomhall’s data, from the Corn Trade News. 


ments. The April—May figures reflect, on the 
one hand, a continuation of the heavy mid- 
winter movement which, after the harvest 
of a record crop in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, followed the artificially restricted 
fall movement; and on the other, the open- 
ing of navigation on the Great Lakes on 
April 15 and the consequent release of large 
quantities of Canadian wheat. Apparently, 
however, European crops of bread grains 
and potatoes were officially underestimated 
in certain countries, so that requirements, 
and hence purchases and movements, were 
somewhat larger than had appeared prob- 
able on the basis of available information. 

The abruptness of the decline in ship- 
ments, from 22 million bushels in the first 
week in May to only 10.4 million bushels in 
the last week in June, is especially striking. 
Heavy arrivals in Europe,’ a sharp rise in 
prices culminating late in May and a higher 


° 
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level thereafter, together with prospects for 
fairly good crops of domestic wheat, en- 
couraged European buyers to curtail their 
purchases drastically. So sharp a decline 
apparently came somewhat as a surprise to 
many American traders, who had seem- 
ingly accustomed themselves to the ex- 
pectation that European requirements were 
so large and stocks so low that a continua- 
tion of the abnormally heavy movement of 
the earlier months, though with allowances 
for a seasonal decline, was inevitable. 


ImMporRTS AND THEIR DISTRIBUTION 


Table 1 and Chart 28 (p. 424) show the 
distribution of shipments between European 
and ex-European destinations for April— 
July and the crop year as a whole. Ex- 
European takings at 132 million bushels 
have proved to be almost as large as those 
of last year, and well above average, though 
smaller than those of 1923-24, when 149 
million bushels were shipped under the 
stimulus of very low prices. Information on 
production, stocks, and movements in ex- 
European countries is too scanty to provide 
adequate explanation of these differences. 
The comparatively large total for the year 
—large in view of the ocean freight rate 
situation and the wars in China, influences 
which tended to restrict importation at least 
in the first half of the year—was swelled by 
the exceptionally heavy shipments of April— 
July. During this period ex-European tak- 
ings were 49 million bushels as compared 
with 46 and 36 million in the preceding pe- 
riods—a figure more than 10 million bushels 
larger than was recorded for any April— 
July period in the past seven years. The 
exceptional size of ex-European takings in 
April—July was in part due to large ship- 
ments to the Orient. Broomhall’s figures 
show shipments of 9.6 million bushels to 
that area as compared with 5.7 million 
in 1925-26, a year of large ex-European 
takings.? Apparently the comparatively 
large April-July shipments to the Orient 
largely represent a dislocation of seasonal 


*See below, p. 436. 

?Shipments to the Orient in 1923-24, when ex- 
European takings at 149 million bushels were the 
largest in recent years, were not separately recorded 
by Broomhall. 
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movement. The disturbances in China seri- 
ously reduced December—March takings 
(shipments to the Orient were only 8.9 mil- 
lion bushels during the period this year, as 
against 20.6 million in 1925-26), while 
quieter conditions, the shipment of supplies 
to foreign troops, more stable ocean freight 
rates, and continuing attractive prices gave 
rise to unusually heavy shipments during 
April and May. 

Shipments to Europe for the crop year, 
at 683 million bushels, were the largest in 
history, more than 40 million larger than in 
1924-25, the post-war year of next largest 
shipments. They would appear larger still 
if Broomhall’s data were more complete for 
Russian and Danubian exports. Shipments 
to Europe during April—July, however, were 
smaller than record shipments in 1923-24. 
It is of interest that, though total April-July 
shipments this year were of almost the same 
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tion in stocks and crop prospects was simi- 
lar in the two years. 

Continental countries have continued to 
absorb unusually large quantities, as ap- 
pears from the following figures (Broom- 
hall’s shipments, in million bushels) : 


August—July (52 weeks) April-July (18 weeks) 
Year To To 
United To To United To To 
King- | Conti- | orders King- | Conti- | orders 
dom nent dom nent 
1923-24 | 188.4 | 805.7 | 182.4} 70-1 | 108.8 | 67.1 
1924-25 | 160.2 | 312.6 | 167.0 |} 47.6 | 80.1 | 41.5 
1925-26 | 162.8 | 260.1 | 109.4 | 58.7 | 93.6) 37.7 
1926-27 | 176-5 | 355-2 | 151-3 | 65-1) 107-99) 60-9 


SOURCES OF EXPORTS 


Broomhall’s data on export shipments 
during April—July, by areas of origin, to- 


CuHart 2.._INTERNATIONAL SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR, WEEKLY, AUGUST—JULY 1926—27* 


(Million bushels; 3-week moving average) 


A. By Principat AREAS OF ORIGIN. 
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* Broomhall’s data, from the Corn Trade News. 


size as in 1923-24, shipments to Europe 
were smaller, to ex-Europe larger. On the 
one hand this circumstance reflects the 
unusual situation in the Orient leading to 
abnormally large seasonal imports; on the 
other, smaller European takings in 1926-27 
than in 1923-24 reflect the earlier advance 
in prices this year. The European situa- 


*See Chart 3, p. 434. 
*See also Appendix Tables VI and VII. 


B. By AREAS OF DESTINATION. 
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gether with net export data for the United 
States and Canada, are summarized in 
Table 2.2 Chart 24 shows the course of 
shipments by areas of origin since the be- 
ginning of the year. 

North America has furnished about half 
of the total shipments, a proportion smaller 
than in any other year except 1923-24. In 
that year, as in 1926-27, Southern Hemi- 
sphere crops were unusually large and pro- 
vided large supplies for export. Net exports 


. 
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from the United States at 51 million bushels 
were surprisingly large in view of available 
data on disappearance, especially since the 
July exports, unlike those of last year, were 
fairly small and contained little new-crop 
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observers have been forced to increase their 
estimates as the year progressed; the huge 
volume of international trade, especially in 
the last third of the crop year, has proved 
surprising to most students. In our judg- 


TABLE 2.—INTERNATIONAL SHIPMENTS AND Nevr Exports oF WHEAT AND FLOUR FROM PRINCIPAL 
Export AREAS, APRIL—JULY, 1921—-27* 


(Million bushels) 


April July International shipments (Broomhall’s) Net exports 
North Russia, United 

Total America Argentina | Australia Danube India Other States Canada 
OD Tete Be rh 235.3 146.9 37.8 46.5 Iho? eo, o0 111.6 31.7 
MG 2 avai yhchetss 206.1 106.1 60.5 36.9 1.9 0 off 54.6 47.8 
O29 aerate Dale 131.8 60.6 | 16.1 2.8 18.5 2.0 44.3 66.2 
NO ayer iecrs Om. 283.3 143.6 86.7 | 30.0 7-4 12.0 Betis PAL ll 103.0 
TOQ5 iene: « 188.2 104.1 30.8 44.4 -0 4.4 4.5 43.4 54.2 
BOZO Sere clay sie 225.4 139.1 42.1 22.4 11.0 3.6 Ws2 45.9 84.0 
Oi ete Mee ah ky 283.1 141.7 7AL SAL 48.7 9.0 Uals Del 50.5 82.8 


* Shipments are for 18 weeks, from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 


wheat. Australian shipments at 49 million 
bushels were the largest since the war for 
a similar period, in spite of restraining in- 
fluences such as relatively high freight rates 
and an unfavorable seeding season. Ex- 
ports from Canada and Argentina were of 
normal volume, size of crop considered, 
though large in absolute figures. Russia 
and the Danubian countries contributed 
little, while India exported somewhat more 
than might have been expected in the light 
of preliminary estimates of production. 


ADVANCE ESTIMATES AND REPORTED 
MovEMENTS 


Although official statistics of net exports 
and imports for the past crop year are as 
yet incomplete, sufficient data are available 
to permit some comment upon the accuracy 
of advance estimates of international trade 
made earlier in the year, as well as upon 
some apparent slight discrepancies in trade 
statistics. 

Table 3 shows Broomhall’s successive es- 
timates of shipments for the crop year as 
compared with actual reported shipments. 
Each estimate was larger than its prede- 
cessor; and not until May 24, rather late in 
the crop year, did Broomhall reach an esti- 
mate approximately in accord with the final 
reported figure of 815 million bushels. All 


Net exports are official data. 


ment the statistical evidence indicated as 
early as the middle of December a record 
volume of trade for the year. Our Decem- 
ber 13 estimate of net exports from the 
principal exporting areas, as shown in 


TABLE 3.—BROOMHALL’S SUCCESSIVE ESTIMATES OF 
SHIPMENTS FoR 1926-27 CoMPARED WITH 
REPORTED SHIPMENTS* 


(Million bushels) 


Exporting area Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | May | July potted 

14 14 22 24 5 ship- 

ments 

North America. .| 440 | 440 | 456 | 480 | 480 | 484 
Argentina ..... 9677128) 128) 144) 13864) 139 
ATISER ALTA ree 64 64 80 96 | 104 | 104 
IRDISSIEY, -oo.6h-0 aac 40 40 48 48 48 44 


Danube basin...| 40 | 40} 382; 382 | 382] 30 


LGAVGUIED oie Seo etcnOrors 16 16 8 6 9 10 

Other countries. 8 8 8 | 6 6 4 

Total tetas ear 704 | 786 | 760 | 812 | 815 | 815 
* Data from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. Broomhall’s 


first estimate, dated August 10, is not shown in this table. 


Table 4 (p. 426), was for 790 million bushels, 
while Broomhall’s December 14 estimate 
(of shipments as shown in Table 3, which 
are usually below net exports) was for 
only 736 million bushels. But we failed to 
anticipate, in either our December or our 
April estimate, so heavy a movement as 
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actually occurred. As appears from Table 4, 
somewhat incomplete statistics indicate 
that some 850 million bushels of wheat and 
flour as wheat were exported, net, from the 
principal exporting areas—about 55 mil- 
lion bushels more than seemed probable 
even so late as April 16. The discrepancy 
would appear larger if more complete data 
were available. 

Even in retrospect the reasons for such 
unexpectedly heavy trade are not alto- 
gether clear. A brief comparison of our 
April estimate of net exports with the offi- 
cially reported totals for several countries 
will show why advance estimates are sub- 
ject to error. Every country or area listed 
in Table 4, except Canada, exported more 


TABLE 4.—Foop RESEARCH INSTITUTE AND U.S.D.A. 
ADVANCE Estimates or Net Exports OF 
WHEAT AND Friour For 1926-27, ComMPARED 
WITH REPORTED Exports* 


(Million bushels) 


U.S.D.A. F.R.I. 
Exporting area |— Re- 
Dec. | Apr. | ported 
Oct. 25 | Dec. 20 | Mar. 14] 18 16 


United States . |180-220)180-220|195-220) 170 | 190 | 203 


(anadace 270-300|270-300|275-300| 290 | 295 | 298 
INP OMAINA, 5 o oll Godoc 120-140)110-130) 140 | 180 | 144° 
INTSUPAEL o.d'5 al) oonen 90-110) 90-115] 95] 90) 102 
IRURSIE, sonanol) 60sec BP) | G45) |) 240) | ai aise 
Danube basin |} 30-51 | 85-50 | 86-52 | 40} 35] 882 
baEhEY conoid olocoor nlescees at 10 Gi) ie! 
OfRETS eae cies Rael “eae eette 5 AN oe 
Gtal Meera el mace 727-870|750-875| 790 | 795 | 850° 


* U.S.D.A. estimates are for years ending June 30. F.R.I. 
estimates and reported exports are for years ending July 31, 
except United States figures which are for years ending 
June 30. 

4 Partially estimated from Broomhall’s shipments. 

> July—June figures, as quoted from Ost Express in Corn 
Trade News, July 19, 1927. 

¢Net exports, August-June for Hungary, August-March 
for Jugo-Slavia; gross exports, August-April for Roumania. 
Data on Bulgarian exports not available. 

“North Africa only. 

¢ North Africa and Chile. 

‘ Approximation allowing for unreported exports. 


than was anticipated. We may neglect, how- 
ever, the small underestimates of exports 
from Russia and the Danubian countries. 
Our underestimate of United States exports 
was due fundamentally to a shift in proce- 
dure, made in 1925, in the official basis for 
estimating United States crops, which com- 
plicates the process of constructing disposi- 
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tion tables. With the third consecutive re- 
port of the Census Bureau on stocks held by 
city mills on June 30, fairly conclusive evi- 
dence appears that this shift resulted in offi- 
cial underestimates of the crops of 1925 and 
1926.1 Our underestimate of Argentine ex- 
ports was due largely to calculations based 
upon reported exports of 30.1 million bush- 
els in January and February; in May these 
figures were revised to 40.4 million. It fur- 
ther appears that a considerable amount of 
the poor-quality wheat of the 1925 crop was 
mixed for export with the better wheat of 
the 1926 crop, a fact not apparent until re- 
cently and still not generally recognized. 
The Indian crop turned out larger than was 
expected on the basis of both official and 
unofficial forecasts, and exports of over 7 
million bushels were made in June and 
July. These developments, largely statisti- 
cal and entirely unpredictable, explain in 
large part the notable discrepancy between 
forecasts and final reports of net exports. 
It is probable, but not demonstrable as yet, 
that Australian exports exceeded anticipa- 
tions partly on account of the political sit- 
uation in the Far East.” 

Statistics both of shipments and net ex- 
ports thus indicate not only that the inter- 
national movement of wheat and flour was 
the heaviest in history, but also that it sur- 
passed the expectations of both students 
and traders, expressed as late as March and 
April. The explanation commonly advanced 
is that European requirements proved un- 
expectedly large. There is much truth in 
this view. Within recent months it has be- 
come increasingly evident that crops were 
smaller in some European countries’ than 
had been supposed, and the requirements 
larger than available statistics of produc- 
tion would indicate. Presumably upward 
trends in population and in consumption of 
white bread, as well as gradual improve- 
ment in financial and industrial conditions, 


+See below, pp. 440-41. 


*See the comments on shipments to ex-European 
destinations, pp. 423-24. 


*The French crop estimate was revised downward 
in June from the previous estimate (October) of 249 
million bushels to 232 million; and traders view the 
unrevised estimates for Germany, the central Euro- 
pean countries in general, and the United Kingdom as 
too high. Probably rye as well as wheat crops were 
overestimated in several countries. 


NEW CROP DEVELOPMENTS 


were factors which exerted an unperceived 
influence in increasing European require- 
ments. Yet heavy shipments were in some 
part due to large takings by ex-European 
countries. 

Net imports to the principal European 
countries, August-June, appear in Table 5, 
together with data for previous years and a 
comparison with our December estimate. 
The data are not complete for the crop 
year, but some facts seem established. Our 
estimates for Italy and Germany had been 
exceeded by the end of June; and July 
figures will probably show that our esti- 
mates for the British Isles, the Netherlands, 
and Switzerland were slightly too low. Other 
countries appear to have imported about 
what we estimated or a little less.1_ Poland, 
usually a small net exporter, had imported 
7.5 million bushels net up to July 1. Never- 
theless it is difficult to reconcile net import 
statistics with net export statistics. Total 
reported net exports apparently exceed our 
estimate by about 55 million bushels; but 
available data appear to indicate that our 
estimate of total net imports will not be ex- 
ceeded by more than 30 million bushels. It 
remains to be seen if more complete data 
for the countries listed in Table 5, as well as 
for other European and ex-European coun- 
tries, will serve to explain this slight dis- 
crepancy.” The explanation is not to be 
found in an unexpected increase in stocks 


II. NEW CROP 


New crop prospects, ordinarily important 
in their bearing on trade, prices, and 
stocks from April to September, have been 
more difficult to evaluate than usual on 
account of delayed seeding and retarded 
growth in many countries of the Northern 
Hemisphere. By mid-August a roughly re- 
liable knowledge of wheat crops can us- 


1Data on French imports understate the facts be- 
cause millers have largely declared their importations 
under “temporary admission” clauses in the tariff law, 
and much wheat which has come into the country will 
not be recorded in the customs returns until it is 
reported as consumed and the duty is paid. Our corre- 
spondent reports that actual imports have reached 
62-65 million bushels; and Broomhall records direct 
shipments to France at 51 million. 


2 We shall return to this matter in a later issue of 
WHEAT STUDIES. 
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of wheat afloat. Our April estimate of total 
net exports at 795 million bushels and of 
total net imports at 785 million allowed for 


TABLE 5.—NeEtT Imports OF WHEAT AND FLOUR BY 
LEADING EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, AUGUST—JULY* 


(Million bushels) 


Importing area Average viene Aug.- 
1921-26 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 |estimate| June 

1926-27 | 1926-27 

British Isles*. .| 219.4 | 227.9 | 209.9 | 285 | 217.9 
Italy ......... 87.55) -88.7 | 62:91) 75. 1 7920 
Germany ..... Bi. 2- 1 80007" Sie 80 81.6 
Hrance mene Boe Girl aKDest 65 ll}? 
Belgie elem |) ead: | BOs 40 Blige) 
Netherlands ..| 24.9 | 26.8) 27.2 Pa 26.4 
Scandinavia’. .| 20.8 | 22.7 | 18-8 Vie 17.5 
Switzerland . HS) |) Mas) I Ness 15 14.9 
Czecho-Slov’kia| 17.2 | 21.5] 21.7 22 18.5 
Baltic Statestao|) (G1, (7:3 jai. | Saeed 
a WOES chee cat EYRE sore] | ZYAle | Bley || atatdete! 


*Data from official sources and International Institute 
of Agriculture. 


“Includes Irish Free State. 

> International Institute figures for 1924-25 and 1925-26 
adjusted for wheat imported under decree of December 
30, 1924. See Wueat Srupies, May 1926, II, 211 n. Figure for 
1926-27 probably too low. See footnote to this page. 

¢ Norway, Sweden, Denmark. ~ 

@Esthonia, Finland, and Latvia. 

¢ Excluding Esthonia. 


an increase of 10 million; but Broomhall 
reports stocks afloat at 46.1 million bushels 
as of August 1, only 7.5 million above last 
year. 


DEVELOPMENTS 


ually be obtained. But this year, late 
harvests everywhere, and the presence of 
rust as well as the possibility of frost dam- 
age in the North American spring-wheat 
belt, combine to render any statement of 
the supply situation even more tentative 
than usual. It seems certain, however, that 
European crops are larger than those of last 
year, though not so much larger as was 
earlier expected. The United States crop 
appears to have fulfilled earlier expecta- 
tions. The outturn in Canada and in Euro- 
pean countries at present constitutes the 
major uncertainty in the wheat situation for 
the immediate future, while production in 
the Southern Hemisphere, of fundamental 
significance in later months, is as yet en- 
tirely problematical. 
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InpIA AND NortH AFRICA 


Available information indicates that the 
wheat crops of India and North Africa, the 
countries of the Northern Hemisphere 
where harvest is earliest, have proved to be 
somewhat larger than was expected earlier 
in the year. Deficient rainfall in India dur- 
ing January and February gave rise to 
trade reports that the crop of 1927 would 
fall far below the 325 million bushel crop 
of 1926; but the first official forecast, is- 
sued in April, indicated an outturn of 325 
million bushels, the same as that of last 
year; and the final estimate showed an in- 
crease of 9 million bushels. The Indian 
crop is thus of moderate size, about the 
same as the crops of 1925 and 1926, 25-45 
million bushels smaller than the good crops 
of 1920 and 1922-24, and some 55-85 mil- 
lion larger than the poor crops of 1919 and 
1921. Quality is reported to be excellent, 
much superior to that of last year. A mod- 
erate amount of Indian wheat has been 
exported in recent weeks; but, as was the 
case last year, the exportable surplus is 
small. 

In Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis, crop de- 
velopments have been uncertain, following 
a fall and winter when seeding operations 
were disturbed. Earlier expectations were 
for a crop slightly smaller than last year’s; 
but recent estimates indicate that the Mo- 
roccan and Algerian crops are fully 50 per 
cent larger, though that of Tunis is less than 
half as large. The outturn in these coun- 
tries now appears to exceed that of last 
year by about 11 million bushels—a crop 
well above average size and exceeded only 
by those of 1923 and 1925. From this source 
France will presumably draw a moderate 
volume of imports of desirable wheat. 


UNITED STATES WINTER WHEAT 


The area of winter wheat remaining for 
harvest in the United States, officially re- 
ported at 38.2 million acres as of July 1, is 
apparently over a million acres larger than 
that of 1926, and the largest since 1923. 
Following a mild winter, abandonment at 
8.4 per cent was relatively small as com- 
pared to the 1922-26 average of 13 per cent, 
though not so small as in 1924 and 1926, 
when the figures were 7.4 and 5.7 per cent. 
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As is shown in Table 6, private statisticians 
as of April 1 forecast winter-wheat produc- 
tion at 576 to 585 million bushels, a good 
crop of much the same size as those of 
1921-24, far larger than the short crop of 
1925, but below the exceptional 627 million 
bushel crop of 1926. 


TABLE 6.—OFFICIAL AND PrIVATE ESTIMATES OF 
WINTER-WHEAT PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED 
States, Apri, 1—AucusT 1, 1927* 

(Million bushels) 


Estimator Aprill | May1 | Junel | July1 |August1 
UtS DEA nee: see 594 537 579 553 
Binvaliteeee ann 584 600 540 546 528 
Cromwell ....| 576 597 569 558 558 
MUnT a Var 585 603 563 576 562 
SHO oScgnd0< 584 589 568 565 505 


*Data compiled from official and unofficial crop re- 
ports and the Daily Market Record, Minneapolis. 


Growing conditions during April were on 
the whole favorable, despite excessive rains 
in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, some 
deficiency of rainfall in an area centering 
in western Kansas, and a cold wave toward 
the end of the month in the Pacific North- 
west. Early in May private statisticians 
raised their forecasts of production to 589— 
603 million bushels. The first official fore- 
cast of production as of May 1 placed the 
crop at 594 million, and condition was 
placed at 85.6 per cent, the highest May 1 
figure since 1921.1 Developments during 
May, however, were distinctly unfavorable. 
Rust, Hessian fly, green bugs, hail, and 
especially drought injured the growing crop 
in Texas, Oklahoma, and western Kansas, 
areas where a large part of the increase in 
acreage over 1926 had occurred. Excessive 
rains prevailed in the Ohio Valley, but fa- 
vorable weather continued in most of Kan- 
sas, in Nebraska, and in the Pacific region. 
The June 1 forecasts of trade statisticians 
ranged from 540 to 569 million bushels, the 
reduction from May 1 forecasts averaging 
over 40 million bushels; and the official 
forecast was reduced from 594 to 537 mil- 
lion bushels. Condition as of June 1 was 
placed at only 72.2 per cent, the lowest 
June 1 figure (except that of 1925) for the 
past seven years, and well below the 10- 
year average figure of 78.1 per cent. 


*See Appendix Table II. 


NEW CROP DEVELOPMENTS 


Harvest began in the Southwest at the 
usual season, late in May. Frequent rains 
in the middle of June hindered opera- 
tions in this area, where outturns, as was 
expected, proved mediocre. Better weather 
for harvest prevailed toward the end of 
June as the harvest moved northward to 
southern Nebraska. Rust did some damage 
in the soft red winter-wheat regions of the 
central Mississippi and lower Ohio valleys. 
But damage in these areas was offset by 
favorable weather in others, notably Kan- 
sas and Nebraska. On July 1 private statis- 
ticians raised the range of their forecasts 
of production slightly, small reductions by 
Snow and Cromwell being more than offset 
by the increased estimates of Bryant and 
Murray. The official forecast, based upon a 
condition figure of 75 per cent (somewhat 
lower than the 1926 figure of 77.4 per cent 
and the 10-year average of 77.6 per cent) 
was raised from 537 to 579 million bushels. 

Threshing returns during July were 
somewhat below earlier expectations in 
southern and eastern portions of the winter- 
wheat belt, but served to confirm reports of 
excellent yields in Nebraska and in the 
Pacific region. On August 1 private statis- 
ticians estimated the total winter-wheat 
crop at 528 to 562 million bushels, and the 
official estimate was for 553 million. Ac- 
cording to present indications, the crop of 
1927 is thus some 74 million bushels smaller 
than the exceptional crop of 1926, despite a 
larger acreage this year. It is fully 151 mil- 
lion bushels larger than the poor crop of 
1925, and about the same as the crops of 
1922-24. 

So far as can be ascertained, the distribu- 
tion of the winter-wheat crop among its 
various classes: differs little from earlier 
expectations, though some significant con- 
trasts appear with the distribution obtain- 
ing in 1926. Production of hard red winter 
wheat, while above average, is apparently 
some 40 million bushels below that of last 
year because of the reduced output in 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas, for which 
increased production in Nebraska fails to 
compensate. The crop of soft red winter 
wheat, largely as a result of reduced acre- 
age in the Ohio Valley, but partly because 
of comparatively unfavorable growing and 
harvesting weather, apparently falls about 
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50 million bushels below the crop of 1926, 
and is perhaps smaller than any crop of 
the past seven years except that of 1925. On 
the other hand, the outturn of soft white 
wheat in the Pacific region apparently runs 
25-35 million bushels above that of 1926 
and is larger than in any year since 1923.’ 
The crops of soft white and hard red winter 
wheats may be expected to furnish consid- 
erable quantities for export, but little if any 
soft red winter promises to be available. 

The harvest of winter wheat in the South- 
west appears to have been conducted under 
as favorable weather conditions as was the 
case last year, and presumably even a 
larger number of “combines” were em- 
ployed. But the movement of new-crop 
wheat to market during July was consid- 
erably smaller than the exceptional move- 
ment of last year; receipts at primary 
markets? during the month were only 59 
million bushels as against 77 million bushels 
last year. This decline was due chiefly to 
the much smaller crop in Texas and Okla- 
homa; but contributing factors were a 
much less active demand from exporters at 
gulf ports than was evidenced last year, and 
the disposition of farmers to hold their 
grain in view of the uncertain outlook for 
the North American spring-wheat crop and 
the chance of higher prices. 

The quality of the winter-wheat crop as 
a whole is probably about average, but 
much poorer than that of last year. Weight 
per bushel and protein content of hard red 
winter wheat are lower than last year, 
though baking characteristics are said to 


1 Precise quantitative information on the distribu- 
tion of the United States winter-wheat crops by classes 
is not available. Useful approximations, not entirely 
dependable because based largely upon acreage distri- 
butions of 1924 and 1923, may be found in the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture’s Foreign News on Wheat: 
World Wheat Prospects for the 1927 Harvest, July 16, 
1927, p. 6, and Foreign News on Wheat: World Wheat 
Crop and Market Prospects, August 18, 1927, p. 7. Our 
statements above are based partly on these calcula- 
tions, partly on an analysis of production by states as 
shown in WuHeEar SrupiEs, September 1926, II, 332. 

? Experienced observers of crop developments in the 
Pacific region regard the official estimate as consider- 
ably too low. Developments during August lead us to 
believe that deterioration in the hard red spring and 
durum crops will prove to be approximately offset in 
final estimates of production by increases in the esti- 
mate of crops in the Pacific Northwest, so that the 
total United States wheat production of 851 million 
bushels will on the whole be maintained. 

5’See Appendix Tables IV and V. 
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be quite as satisfactory. There is, however, 
a larger proportion of Blackhull wheat. 
There is much smutty and light-weight 
grain in the crop of soft red winter. The 
large crop of Pacific white wheat, however, 
is said to be exceptionally clean and of 
good weight, though not of unusually high 
protein content. 


UNiTED STATES SPRING WHEAT 


The seeding of spring wheat in the United 
States was greatly delayed by excessive 
rainfall during April and early May. Grain 
was sown even up to the end of May, in 
some localities fully a month later than the 
usual date. But the heavy spring rainfall, 
added to an unusually heavy precipitation 
during the fall and winter, furnished the 
most satisfactory supply of subsoil moisture 
known in recent years. On March 1 farmers 
had expressed intentions to plant 19.9 mil- 
lion acres of spring wheat, an increase of 
300 thousand acres over last year. The un- 
favorable seeding season gave rise to re- 
ports that no such increase would be 
possible; but the official estimate of acreage 
as of July 1 indicated that 20.3 million acres 
had been sown—about half a million acres 
more than was harvested last year, and the 
largest acreage since 1921 except that of 
1925. 

Weather conditions after the completion 
of seeding were on the whole unusually 
favorable. In contrast with the situation in 
most years, complaints were heard of de- 
ficiency in precipitation only during the 
first week in July. During the greater part 
of the growing season rainfall was ample 
but not excessive, and temperatures were 
moderate. The late seeding and ample 
moisture supply gave rise during July to 
occasional reports of appearance of black 
rust and rumors that it was likely to do 
great damage, and more authentic reports 
were circulated in the first two weeks of 
August. Unquestionably rust infestation 
was present in more than the usual degree, 
and undoubtedly the lush growth and 
somewhat retarded development of the 
wheat plant were such as to favor the 
spread of rust infection. But the hot and 
humid weather in which the rust spore 
thrives best seldom prevailed; and, though 
the extent of rust damage cannot as yet be 
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ascertained, it appears from present indica- 
tions that deterioration since August 1 has 
not proved serious. The greatest damage 
has been suffered in southern Minnesota, 
southeastern North Dakota, and northeast- 
ern South Dakota. 

As of June 1, private statisticians forecast 
United States spring-wheat production from 
225 to 250 million bushels; as of July 1, in 
consequence of the favorable weather dur- 
ing June, their forecasts ranged from 241 
to 278 million bushels. The first official 
forecast of 274 million bushels as of July 1 
was based in part upon a larger acreage 
figure than most of the private statisticians 
and the trade in general had anticipated, 
and was regarded as distinctly bearish. 
Favorable weather during July gave rise to 
rumors that the spring-wheat crop might 
reach 300 million bushels, if damage from 
rust should not occur. Despite the delay in 
seeding, harvest of early sown wheat began 
in South and North Dakota at about the 
usual date in the last half of July. On 
August 1 private statisticians estimated the 
crop between 274 and 309 million bushels; 
the earlier rumors of a crop approaching 
300 million bushels were thus supported. 
Further confirmation appeared in the offi- 
cial estimate of 298 million as of August 1, 
issued on August 10. 

In view of the unusually large propor- 
tion of late-sown fields this year, as well 
as the uncertainty respecting damage by 
rust early in August, the August 1 estimates 
of production are perhaps subject to re- 
vision in a larger degree than is ordinarily 
the case. Nevertheless it is certain that the 
United States spring-wheat crop is one of 
the largest since the record crop (356 mil- 
lion bushels) of 1918. It probably exceeds 
the outturn of 1926 by about 80 million 
bushels, and is slightly larger even than the 
very good crops of 1922, 1924, and 1925. As 
compared with last year, all important pro- 
ducing areas except Washington and Min- 
nesota show higher outturns than in 1926, 
and in these states the decreases are in part 
due to reduced acreage. Production in South 
Dakota, which suffered from drought dur- 
ing the growing season of 1926, is this year 
estimated at 35 million bushels as against 
10 million last year; and in North Dakota 
the crop of 1927, even if the official August 1 
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estimate of 123 million bushels is reduced, 
appears fully 35 million bushels larger than 
the crop of 1926. 

Production of durum wheat, estimated 
at 84 million bushels, apparently exceeds 
the outturn of 1926 by 35 million bushels. 
The crop is certainly the largest since that 
of 1922—perhaps the largest in history. The 
premium on durum wheat during 1926-27, 
combined with a continued trend toward 
increase of durum acreage and the desir- 
ability this spring of planting early ripen- 
ing and rust-resistant wheat, brought about 
an expansion of acreage from 4.9 to 5.6 
million acres.‘ The acreage in other spring 
wheat is reported slightly lower this year 
than last; but since yield per acre is much 
higher, the outturn much exceeds that of 
last year. Present indications point to a 
crop of hard red spring wheat of some 165 
million bushels,? about 35 million bushels 
larger than that of last year. In contrast 
with the crop year 1926-27, some quantities 
of lower-grade hard red spring wheat will 
be available for export in 1927-28; and the 
large crop of durum will furnish excep- 
tionally large quantities. The quality of Mar- 
quis wheat on the whole is reported to be 
good, though not exceptionally high in pro- 
tein content, and there is some shriveled 
grain on account of rust infestation. 


CANADIAN SPRING W HEAT 


The vicissitudes of the spring-wheat crop 
of Canada, though usually notable for their 
effect upon world markets, were this year 
such as to excite exceptional attention. 


1The official estimates of acreage and production 
are apparently not comparable over a series of years. 
The original figures for 1924-26 have been revised 
downward sharply, presumably on the basis of the 
census of 1925, while the figures for 1917-23 remain 
unchanged. See Crops and Markets, Monthly Supple- 
ment, December 1926, III, 407, and Agriculture Year- 
book, 1925, p. 748. If revision of the 1922 figures 
should be undertaken, it might well appear that the 
durum crop of that year, estimated at 88 million 
bushels, was little larger than the crops of 1924 
and 1925. 

2The total spring-wheat crop was officially esti- 
mated at 298 million bushels as of August 1. With 
durum production at roughly 80 million bushels and 
production in the predominatingly soft spring-wheat 
states of Idaho, Washington, and Oregon at 40 million 
bushels, the residue of hard red spring wheat is some 
175 million. The progress of rust infestation in August 
will probably reduce the outturn by at least 10 mil- 
lion bushels. 
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Seeding, which in 1926 began in certain 
areas as early as March 25, had scarcely 
been attempted before April 25 this year on 
account of lingering snow and cold weather. 
Rain and snow hindered operations during 
the first week in May, and in view of the 
risks from pre-harvest frosts incident to 
planting after about May 20, expectations 
of reduced acreage and production were 
current early in the month. Progress with 
seeding during the remainder of May was 
further hampered by occasional heavy 
rains, which water-logged the soil already 
supplied with an abundance of moisture. 
By the end of May the Manitoba Free Press 
estimated that a tenth of the acreage still 
remained to be sown, and that the total 
acreage of the Prairie Provinces would 
reach only 17.9 million acres as compared 
with the official figure of 21.9 million acres 
in 1926. But seeding continued up to the 
middle of June, a week or 10 days later 
than had been anticipated, and it became 
increasingly apparent that the reduction in 
acreage would prove smaller than had been 
feared. On June 13 the Canadian Pacific 
Railway estimated acreage in the Prairie 
Provinces at 19.5 million acres; and on 
June 18 the Manitoba Free Press raised its 
estimate to 19.4 million acres. The official 
estimate as of June 30 for the Prairie Prov- 
inces was higher still at 20.4 million acres. 
For Canada as a whole, according to the 
official returns as of June 30, the acreage 
in wheat in 1927 at 21.4 million acres fell 
below that of 1926 by 1.6 million, a decrease 
of only 7 per cent as contrasted with earlier 
expectations of a decrease of 10 to 25 per 
cent. As of July 31, the figure was raised to 
22.3 million, only slightly over half a mil- 
lion acres below the final estimate for last 
year. Decreases were most marked in Sas- 
katchewan; in Alberta the acreage is re- 
ported to be larger this year than last. 

Once sown, the crop made satisfactory 
progress. Rainfall during June and July 
was ample. As in the spring-wheat region 
of the United States, cool weather pre- 
vented any extensive damage from rust, 
though rust infestation in its incipient stages 
was reported from Manitoba and parts of 
Saskatchewan every few days during July 
and early August. A heavy hailstorm on 
July 9 did some damage in central Sas- 
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katchewan and Alberta, and toward the end 
of the month the prevalence of weeds was 
mentioned as detrimental. By early August 
observers agreed that the harvest would 
not be so late as might have been expected 
from the delay in seeding, though cutting 
was certain to begin a week or ten days 
later than usual—probably not until the last 
week of August. Hail did some damage 
early in the month; and frosts were re- 
ported on August 1, 7, and 15. The frost of 
August 7 gave rise to reports that damage 
was heavy. 

The official forecast of Canadian wheat 
production as of June 30 placed the crop 
of the Prairie Provinces at 305 million bush- 
els, but the low figure failed to influence 
the trade in view of the favorable growing 
weather of early July. The second forecast, 
as of July 31 (issued August 10), was for 
335 million bushels for the Prairie Prov- 
inces, 357 million for Canada as a whole. 
This forecast was considerably below those 
of other observers.‘ The extent of the dam- 
age caused by the frost of August 7 cannot 
as yet be ascertained, but recent reports in- 
dicate that no serious reduction in esti- 
mates need be made. With average weather 
until the completion of harvest, the Cana- 
dian crop promises to reach 380 to 400 mil- 
lion bushels, rather more than less. But 
such an estimate is scarcely other than a 
guess. Nothing is known of quality as yet; 
but only an exceptionally wet harvesting 
season would give rise to a crop as poor as 
that of last year. 


Europe, ExcLupING RUSSIA 


Crop developments in Europe (excluding 
Russia) during April—July have on the 
whole resulted in smaller production than 
was anticipated in the spring. Present indi- 


*As of August 1, Murray estimated production in 
the Prairie Provinces at 410 million bushels, while 
Bryant’s estimate was for 384 million. Reports from 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, the Canadian National 
Railway, and the Manitoba Free Press were equally 
optimistic at the end of July and the first week of 
August, before the frost. In view of the possibility 
that the official figure was compiled to take account 
of the lateness of the season, the tendency for July 31 
official returns to prove too low, subsequent favorable 
weather, and advices that frost damage was not no- 
table, we are disposed to believe that final outturns 
wili exceed the official July 31 estimate, unless har- 
vesting weather is distinctly bad. 
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cations point to a total crop midway be- 
tween the average outturn of last year and 
the record crop of 1925, although acreage 1s 
somewhat larger than last year. A mild and 
damp winter in most countries, with small 
abandonment, was favorable for heavy pro- 
duction. Throughout northern and western 
Europe, as in Canada, crops are somewhat 
late. The situation is difficult to evaluate 
since the harvest has not been completed in 
some countries, and estimates of production 
are still tentative in view of the lack of 
reliable reports on threshing returns. 

In western Europe, crops are apparently 
larger than last year in all major producing 
or consuming countries except Italy, where 
the indicated reduction is only 5 million 
bushels, and outturns are above average 
though well below production in 1925. 
Drought during May reduced yields in 
southern Italy and Sicily, but the reduced 
outturn for the country as a whole is par- 
tially compensated for by good quality as a 
result of excellent harvesting weather dur- 
ing late June and July. Last year a wet 
harvest injured the grain. In France grow- 
ing conditions were most favorable up to 
the middle of June, and a crop of large 
size and good quality was expected. But 
rainy weather, with local floods, prevailed 
thereafter to nearly the end of July. Growth 
was retarded, some lodging occurred, grain 
cut early was injured, and for a time re- 
ports of production were pessimistic. Bet- 
ter weather in August improved prospects. 
The indications are that the crop will ex- 
ceed last year’s poor yield by around 35-50 
million bushels, and will be of average size 
and fair quality. In Germany weather con- 
ditions in the early part of the growing 
season were less favorable than in France. 
The cold and rainy weather prevailing in 
April-June retarded growth but apparently 
caused no damage; and in July and August 
warmer weather was beneficial, though 
local storms did some damage. The crop is 
somewhat late and estimates of production 
are of uncertain value. With increased 
acreage and a fairly favorable late grow- 
ing season, the outturn might well approxi- 
mate 115 million bushels, some 20 million 
bushels above last year’s and well above 
average. In the United Kingdom, May and 
June were rather unseasonably cold, and 
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growth was retarded, while rains were too 
frequent in July. The crop, though some- 
what larger than last year’s, is apparently 
only of average size. Other western Euro- 
pean countries are harvesting crops larger 
than those of 1925, and estimates of pro- 
duction have tended upward as a result of 
the more favorable weather of recent weeks. 
Much the same may be said of the countries 
of central and eastern Europe—Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, and the Baltic 
States. Latest advices, however, indicate 
that heavy rains are damaging quality. In 
the importing countries of Europe as a 
whole, if allowance is made for some degree 
of overestimation of last year’s production, 
the crop of 1927 appears to exceed that of 
1926 by 70-80 million bushels—a crop dis- 
tinctly above average in size, but over 100 
million bushels smaller than the record 
crop of 1925. 

Except in Jugo-Slavia, crop developments 
have on the whole proved favorable in the 
Danubian basin. Drought during May and 
frosts late in the month created apprehen- 
sion, and the growing rye crop was seri- 
ously damaged. Wheat apparently suffered 
little except in Jugo-Slavia and in some re- 
gions of Roumania; in other regions rains 
early in June were beneficial. Hot and dry 
weather during most of the harvesting sea- 
son was on the whole beneficial to quality; 
and the trade comments upon wheat of high 
test weight and strength from Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Roumania. In Roumania last 
year’s crop was of light weight and was 
little sought by importers. Official estimates 
place the outturn of Bulgaria above that of 
last year; the Hungarian crop at almost the 
same figure; the Roumanian slightly lower. 
Trade reports indicate that the Jugoslavian 
crop is perhaps 20 or 30 per cent lower, and 
recent advices indicate that the Roumanian 
estimate is too high. Presumably produc- 
tion in these exporting countries as a group 
is somewhat smaller than in 1925 and 1926, 
though well above average. The good qual- 
ity of the crops is especially notable this 
year. 


RUSSIA 


The acreage sown to wheat in Soviet Rus- 
sia is reported to be 4 per cent above that 
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of last year, the chief increase being ob- 
served in the surplus-producing regions of 
North Caucasia and the Ukraine. The crop 
wintered well. Up to June 1 prospects were 
for a crop even larger than last year’s, but 
drought in southeastern areas and cold and 
rainy weather in central and northwestern 
areas were injurious. Harvest began late 
in June, two weeks earlier than last year, 
and good yields of winter wheat were re- 
ported. The spring-wheat crop in the more 
northerly regions was average or below in 
condition. Observers agree that the crop, 
though by no means poor, will not equal 
the outturn of 1926; but, in the absence of 
official data, little can be said with pre- 
cision or confidence. 

Russian observers seem of the opinion 
that, with the harvesting of the crop, the 
normal pre-war level of producers’ stocks 
of grain will be again attained. 


THE SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE 


The sowing of winter wheat in Argentina, 
normally conducted in May and June, was 
hindered by dry weather, especially in 
May. Heavier precipitation in June per- 
mitted normal though somewhat delayed 
operations in the northern provinces, but 
satisfactory rainfall did not occur in the 
southern and western areas until early 
July. Apparently, however, farmers made 
shift to plant whenever light rains per- 
mitted the soil to be worked, and by the end 
of June observers were agreed that acre- 
age would not be so greatly curtailed as 
had seemed probable in May. Sowing con- 
tinued under favorable circumstances in 
July, somewhat later than usual. An official 
forecast, issued August 17, placed the area 
sown at 19.4 million acres, slightly above 
the large acreage of the last two years, 
and far above average. According to re- 
cent reports, growing conditions have been 
satisfactory. 

In Australia also dry weather hindered 
seeding, particularly in the important pro- 
ducing areas of New South Wales and Vic- 
toria. As in Argentina, rainfall was some- 
what more satisfactory in July. Recent 
unofficial advices indicate that the re- 
duction in acreage is slight; but deficient 
subsoil moisture continues to cause appre- 
hension. 
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Il]. WHEAT PRICE MOVEMENTS 


THE GENERAL LEVEL OF PRICES 


The general level of world wheat prices 
during the crop year as a whole has ranged 
far below the level of 1924-25, somewhat 
below that of 1925-26, but far above that of 
1923-24. This is shown broadly in Chart 3. 
Different margins of exportable surpluses 
over import requirements in the different 
years account largely for the contrast... The 
description of the general level of world 
prices as shown in Chart 3 is somewhat 
distorted, however, since No. 1 Northern 
Manitoba wheat, though usually a premium 
wheat, has been sold at a premium even 
higher than usual this year because of the 
pressing demand for strong wheats in im- 
porting countries and the comparatively 
small proportion of the Canadian crop grad- 
ing No. 1. The premium has been higher 
toward the end of the crop year. If price 
series comparable in comprehensiveness 
and weighting to the United States series 
were available for Winnipeg and Liverpool, 
Chart 3 would probably show a somewhat 
lower level of 1926-27 prices. The use of 
the more representative United States price 
series in depicting the level of world wheat 
prices for the past few years is misleading 
in that the United States was on a domestic 
basis during 1925-26. 

Until the end of March, prices in all three 
markets during 1926-27 fluctuated but 
slightly. This was in marked contrast with 
the two preceding years, when a tighter in- 
ternational position and sudden and exten- 
sive changes in crop prospects caused wide 
fluctuations during the winter months. The 
single large fluctuation in prices during 
July—March occurred in Liverpool during 
parts of October and November as a result 
of a steep advance in ocean freight rates. 
From April to July, however, 1926-27 prices 
showed less stability. From the low point 
late in March to the high point late in May, 
prices in all three markets rose 20 cents or 
more—a movement smaller (in Winnipeg 
and Liverpool) than the sharp increases 


*Broomhall’s final estimates of margins for the 
past four years are as follows, in million bushels: 


1923-24...... 232 1925-26...... 62 
1924-25...... 76 2022 7usretatens 115 


recorded in 1923-24 and 1924-25, but larger 
than the fluctuations of April-July last year. 


Cuart 3.—WEEKLY AVERAGE CASH PRICES OF ALL 
CLASSES AND GRADES OF WHEAT IN FIVE PRIN- 
CIPAL UNITED STATES MARKETS, AND OF No. 1 
ManirospA NoRTHERN IN WINNIPEG AND IN 
LIVERPOOL, FROM AuGuUST 1923* 

(U.S. dollars per bushel) 
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*Data from Crops and Markets, direct from the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, from the Grain Trade News, 
and from the Corn Trade News. The United States prices 
are weekly weighted averages for six markets since the 
first week in January 1927. There were no quotations for 
parcels afloat at Liverpool during January and the first 
two weeks of February 1925. 


In the United States, on the other hand, the 
amplitude of the April—July price fluctu- 
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ations has been much the same during the 
past four years. The stability of Liverpool 
and Winnipeg prices in these months of 
1925-26 was not reflected in the United 
States, where a sharp decline in June was 
recorded as the country returned to an ex- 
port basis. 


THE COURSE OF PRICES 


The dominant influences on the course 
of prices during April—July have been new 
crop developments and fluctuations in im- 
porters’ demand, operating at times in the 
same direction, at other times in opposite 
directions. 

Chart 4 shows the course of July futures 
prices in the world’s principal markets. In 


CuHart 4.—Daity CLosING Prices oF JuLY WHEAT 
FUTURES IN LIVERPOOL, CHICAGO, AND WINNI- 
PEG, AND OF JUNE, JULY, AND AUGUST FUTURES 
IN BuENosS ArrRES, MaRrcH—JULY 1927* 


(U.S. dollars per bushel) 
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*Data from Chicago Journal of Commerce and Daily 
Trade Bulletin, Chicago. 


a broad view, prices in all markets rose 
from a low point on March 22 to a high 
point in the last days of May, though a brief 
recession occurred in the second week in 
May. From the end of May to the end 
of July the general course was irregularly 
downward, except in Winnipeg. On that 
market, after a sharp recession from the 
end-May peak, prices tended to move up- 
ward, at variance with the course in other 
markets. 

During late March and the first half of 
April, the gradual upward tendency of 
prices accompanied active purchasing by 
European importers. This activity contin- 
ued during the last half of the month, and 
its influence was reinforced by delay in 
seeding the United States spring-wheat crop 
as well as by a brief spell of freezing 
weather in the southwestern winter-wheat 
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belt. In the first week in May, a sharp up- 
turn occurred, led by the North American 
markets. This was due primarily to a snow- 
storm in Canada on May 2 and 3, which 
gave rise to fears that seeding, already 
none too forward, would be delayed further. 
During this week notably sharp fluctuations 
were recorded in Buenos Aires prices; in 
Argentina a special influence existed in 
a long-continued drought which had hin- 
dered the seeding of winter wheat. The 
slight recession common to all markets in 
the second week of May was due chiefly 
to favorable crop developments in North 
America. The final phase of the advance 
culminating at the end of May was a sharp 
rise; from May 16 to the peak at the end of 
the month,’ prices rose by 10 to 19 cents, a 
greater advance in two weeks than had oc- 
curred in the preceding six weeks. Delayed 
seeding in Canada was the principal cause 
of the advance; but heavy purchasing by 
importing countries (in part induced by the 
seeding situation in Canada), and deteri- 
oration of the United States winter-wheat 
crop in the Southwest, were contributing 
factors. Speculative activity, at least in the 
United States and Canada, increased dur- 
ing May, especially toward the end of the 
month.2. The erratic decline from early 
June to the end of July was due largely 
to improvements in North American crop 
prospects, but a decided slackening of 
European demand was not without influ- 
ence. Drought in the southwestern United 
States was relieved early in the month, 
and in Canada the seeding of an acreage 
much larger than had been expected was 
completed under favorable conditions. 
Throughout June the weather was for the 
most part favorable for the harvesting of 
United States winter wheat, and growing 


1These peaks were reached on different days in the 
different markets. 

2The average daily volume of trading in wheat 
futures in all United States markets from April to 
July 1923-24 to 1926-27 has been as follows in million 
bushels: 


April May June July 
LO 22 Ame terere telane 18.0 14.4 34.0 Boe 
1924 Oo ec ss es 59.3 60.3 67.6 56.2 
O25 20 era iorstene 55.8 48.8 46.3 Oo 
1926-27 so Stes. ocr 33.8 50.4 44.8 40.7 


For the week ending May 28 the average daily vol- 
ume of trading was 60 million bushels, as against an 
average of 35 million for the two preceding weeks. 
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conditions in the North American spring- 
wheat belt were excellent... Reports and 
rumors of the presence of black rust in 
either the United States or Canada caused 
most of the sharp advances in prices on 
particular days in July. But on the whole, 
with favorable weather, prices tended to 
sag. Hedging pressure was a factor in the 
United States toward the end of July. 

Throughout both June and July, after a 
week of heavy purchasing at the end of 
May, European importers largely withdrew 
from the market. The higher level of prices 
—about 10 cents above the March-April 
level—combined with improved crop pros- 
pects in Canada, was doubtless influential. 
But the large volume of arrivals of wheat 
and flour in Europe placed purchasers in a 
favorable situation. Arrivals during March, 
April, and May, at 15 million bushels per 
week, had been heavy as compared to a 
weekly average of 12 million for August— 
February, while in the six weeks after June 
1, arrivals averaged 17 million bushels, 
with 43 million arriving during the first two 
weeks of June. The port of Hamburg was 
so congested that prices in Germany fell 
below world parity. Partly as a result of 
the liberal available supplies, even forward 
purchases from the United States were cur- 
tailed,? in marked contrast with last year, 
when Europeans were active purchasers of 
new-crop winter wheat. 

During most of the April-July period, 
futures prices at Winnipeg displayed a 
marked tendency to advance more rapidly 
than prices in other markets. During April, 
Liverpool prices ranged about 10 cents 
above Winnipeg prices; but by the end of 
May the spread was reduced to 2 or 3 cents, 
and by the end of July prices in Winnipeg 
were higher than those in Liverpool. This 
was due largely to the fact that the Winni- 
peg future, unlike the Liverpool, is based 


*During June, American traders were inclined to 
ascribe the weakness of prices in part to the discour- 
agement of speculation induced by the Kessinger bill 
pending before the Illinois legislature. This bill was 
thought to involve rigid restriction, perhaps abolition, 
of futures trading in Chicago. It was defeated on 
June 30. We find no evidence that the proposed legis- 
lation affected the course of prices. 

* The Price Current-Grain Reporter of July Ais 19277, 
stated that “there is less wheat sold for shipment 


during August and September than for a number of 
years.” 
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upon No. 1 Northern Manitoba wheat as 
deliverable on futures contracts, and de- 
liverable grades have been relatively scarce 
this year. The encroachment of Winnipeg 
futures upon the Liverpool is shown, though 
in less marked degree, by comparison of 
October futures in the two markets (see 
Chart 5). As might be expected, new crop 
developments in Canada exerted more in- 
fluence at home than abroad. A discussion 
of the influence of Pool policy on price de- 
velopments must be reserved for a subse- 
quent issue of WHEAT STUDIES. 


RELATIONS OF NEAR AND DISTANT FUTURES 


Futures prices as quoted in the world’s 
principal markets during March—July are 
given in greater detail in Chart 5. In Chi- 


CuHart 5.—Datty CLosina PRICES oF PRINCIPAL 
WueEAT FururES IN Four LEADING MARKETS, 
MarcuH—JuLy 1927* 


(U.S. dollars per bushel) 
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*Data from Chicago Journal of Commerce and Dail 
Trade Bulletin, Chicago. se 


cago and Liverpool, new-crop (September 
or October and December) futures have run 
only slightly below old-crop (May or July) 


WHEAT PRICE MOVEMENTS 


futures, in general reflecting trade opinion 
that the level of 1927-28 world prices would 
differ but little from that of 1926-27, and 
that the international position would re- 
main fairly easy. The relationship con- 
trasts sharply with the situation during 
April—July last year.t. In Liverpool, new- 
crop futures ran from 10 to 15 cents below 
old-crop futures in view of the then pre- 
vailing tightness of the international posi- 
tion and the prospect for a radical change 
in prices when promising new crops were 
harvested. The same situation was reflected 
in the relationships at Winnipeg. In Chi- 
cago the spread was even wider in view of 
a prospective shift from a domestic to an 
export basis. Only at Winnipeg this year 
have near futures ranged at a marked pre- 
mium over the distant, and this has prob- 
ably been due to a comparative scarcity of 
wheat grading No. 1. 

The closing out of futures at Liverpool 
presents some features of interest. The 
March future closed at a moderate pre- 
mium over the July and October; the May 
at a negligible premium; the July pre- 
cisely with the October and December. 
This reflects an increasing abundance of 
stocks in near positions, caused by arrivals 
during April—July continuously too heavy 
to be absorbed by millers. In March ar- 
rivals almost as large had passed rapidly 
into consumption, so that stocks remained 
small. 


UnitTep STATES CASH PRICES 


In sharp contrast with the transition from 
an old- to a new-crop basis last year,” cash 
prices of the representative United States 
wheats during AprilJuly, as shown in 
Chart 6, have with minor exceptions moved 
with the course of futures prices, and have 
presented few peculiarities. No. 1 Dark 
Northern has continued at a premium not 
so large as might have been expected in 
view of the short crop of spring wheat, since 
the substitution of hard red winter wheat 
of excellent quality has tended to reduce 


1See WueEAT SrupiEes, September 1926, II, chart on 
p. 337. 

2In 1925-26 the United States was on a domestic 
basis, and fluctuations in the prices of cash wheats 
were exceptionally large. See WueEat Srupies, Sep- 
tember 1926, II, 338—40. 
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the premium on hard red spring. As a re- 
sult of growing certainty that the durum 
crop of 1927 would prove exceptionally 
large, the prices of No. 2 Amber Durum 
at Minneapolis during April—July showed 
a stronger tendency to decline than was 
shown for other classes. During parts of 
May and June, No. 2 Soft Red Winter 
ranged at a premium over both the July 
future and No. 2 Hard Winter, apparently 


CuHart 6.—Daity CasuH PRICES OF REPRESENTATIVE 
WHEATS IN UNITED STATES MARKETS, AND 
CLOSING PRICES OF THE JULY FUTURE IN 
Cuicaco, MarcuH—JuLy 1927* 


(U.S. dollars per bushel) 
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* No. 2 Hard Winter at Kansas City, No. 2 Red Winter 
at St. Louis, No. 1 Dark Northern Spring, and No. 2 Amber 
Durum at Minneapolis. Data from Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce, Crops and Markets, and direct from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


because of the comparatively poor pros- 
pects for new-crop red winter wheat. When 
new-crop wheat came on the market in 
July, cash prices of both classes fell below 
prices of the July future. A discount natu- 
rally appeared earlier on hard than on soft 
red wheat; but soft red wheat remained at 
a premium over hard red because of poorer 
crop prospects for the former class. 


EUROPEAN PRICES 


Prices of domestic wheat in most coun- 
tries of Europe during April—July moved 
broadly with the prices of import wheat in 
consequence of the comparative stability of 
exchanges since the beginning of the calen- 
dar year. The highest levels of the period 
were reached in late May, as in exporting 
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countries, or in early June. In Italy prices 
fell sharply in June as new-crop wheat 
came on the markets and unexpectedly 
large supplies of old-crop wheat were of- 
fered. In France also free offering of old- 
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crop wheat depressed prices somewhat 
during June. In Germany, domestic wheats 
became so scarce that prices were not 
quoted at Berlin during the last half of 
June and early July. 


IV. VISIBLE SUPPLIES AND OUTWARD CARRYOVERS 


Available information indicates that the 
stocks of wheat at the end of the crop year 
were about average in the United States, 
high in Canada and the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, and above the average in afloat 
positions. Stocks of import wheat were ap- 
parently considerably higher in European 
countries this year than last. Stocks of do- 
mestic wheats, though probably exhausted 
in central and northern European countries, 
were of fair size in Spain, France, Italy, 
Roumania, and Russia. On the whole, the 
world’s carryover appears larger this year 
than last. 


VISIBLE SUPPLIES 


Chart 7 shows the course of visible sup- 
plies in various positions during the past 
three crop years. Supplementary data on 
commercial stocks of wheat and flour as 
of July 1 are summarized, with further 
comparisons, in Table 7. 

For the crop year 1926-27 as a whole, 
total visibles have run much higher than in 
1925-26, when European crops were larger, 
import requirements and export surpluses 
smaller, and the United States crop much 
smaller. The course throughout the year 
has been similar to that of 1924-25, though 
visibles have run smaller in the first third 
of the year and larger in the last third. 
These differences resulted chiefly from the 
advance in ocean freight rates in Septem- 
ber-November 1926, which restricted the 
normal movement of wheat and caused 
stocks afloat to run low in those months; 
but the decline of rates later led to a pro- 
longation of the seasonally heavy winter 
movement which helped to maintain stocks 
afloat at high levels in May and June. 

United States visibles (Bradstreet’s) have 
ranged above those of 1925-26, roughly in 
accord with differences in the size of crops. 
The low point at the end of the year was 
reached late in June, at about the same 


time as last year, but earlier than usual be- 
cause increasing use of “combines” has ap- 
parently hastened the marketing movement. 
The rise from the low point was less sharp 
this year than last, partly because the crop 
of winter wheat in the Southwest is much 
smaller this year, and partly because farm- 
ers have been disposed to restrain their 
marketings in hope of higher prices. 


TABLE 7.—SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL ITEMS IN WORLD 
VISIBLE SUPPLIES, JULY 1, 1920—27* 


(Million bushels) 


United | Afloat 
July 1 United | Canada | Kingdom to Total 

| States ports Europe 
LODO ayareeetee Saar 14.6 UGS 7 (alos: 149.8 
I Paes to Oe crore 2970) 13.4 12.0 65.4 119.8 
1920 eee rae 42.8 2957 eal 51.7 133.3 
1998 orton ereeit 61.9 25.6 5-3 50.5 143.3 
1G DA aaierctetere 62.0 45.4 8.4 Doe lal Te 
IPAisadaooodr 51.4 38.4 8.8 42.2 140.8 
192 Greet: rete! 36.4 4.2 49.1 125.6 
LOD Terenure 46.2 45.5 8.4 50.9 151.0 

Average 

UWIO EE coeoc 43.8 15.4 14.7 41.5 115.4 
120226 emer 48.0 29050 8.4 5d.1 140.6 


* From Broomhall’s Corn Trade News and the Daily 
Trade Bulletin. 


In late April and early May, Canadian 
visibles, which during most of the year ran 
above visibles in 1925-26, declined sharply 
following the opening of navigation on the 
Great Lakes. But in late June and July, as 
demand from importers fell off and ship- 
ments declined, visibles ranged higher than 
in either of the two preceding years. The 
size of the visibles figures throughout the 
year, but notably in the closing weeks, indi- 
cates that the crop of 1926 was somewhat 
underestimated. Canadian visibles have 
run high partly because the large propor- 
tion of damp wheat in the crop made early 
movement from farms to terminals with 


*See p. 441 for further discussion. 
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drying facilities desirable, and partly be- 
cause the ocean freight rate situation in the 
autumn curtailed the export movement; 
but the merchandising policies of the Pool 
have apparently restricted exportation to 
some extent in anticipation of higher prices. 

Stocks of wheat afloat for Europe and in 
ports of the United Kingdom ran much 
above last year’s figures in April and May 
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afloat and in ports of the United Kingdom,’ 
at 53.9 million bushels, were only 11 mil- 
lion above those of last year. Stocks afloat 
are larger than in the preceding four years, 
but not so much larger as might have been 
expected earlier in the season. Port stocks, 
which at 8.4 million bushels on July 1 (see 
Table 7) were nearly twice as large as those 
of last year following the heavy shipments 


CHART 7.—VISIBLE WHEAT SUPPLIES IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA, UNITED KINGDOM Ports, AND 
AFLOAT TO EuROPE, WEEKLY FROM AucusT 1924* 


(Million bushels) 
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* Data from Price Current-Grain Reporter and Canadian Grain Statistics. 


as a result of the heavier shipments from 
the Southern Hemisphere, which remain 
afloat for six or eight weeks, and the earlier 
opening of lake navigation this year. In 
March 1924-25 these visibles were higher 
than in March this year because shipments 
from the Southern Hemisphere were larger 
(126.5 million bushels, December—March, as 
against 110.3 million for the same period 
this year); but April and May visibles in 
1924-25 were smaller than in 1926-27 since 
in that year the quantities of Canadian 
wheat available for export from the short 
crop of 1924 were small at the opening of 
navigation. By August 1, however, stocks 


of May and arrivals of June, had declined 
to 7.8 million on August 1, following the 
declining shipments of June and July, and 
stand about 80 per cent above last year’s 
low figure. 


UNITED StTaTEs Srocks, JUNE 30, 1927 


The Department of Agriculture’s esti- 
mates of wheat stocks on farms and in coun- 
try mills and elevators, together with Brad- 
street’s visible, are combined in Chart 8 
(p. 440) to show an incomplete statement of 
the United States carryover on June 30 for 


*See Appendix Table IX. 
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recent years. The data are not strictly com- 
parable, for the figures for stocks in coun- 
try mills and elevators in 1926 and 1927 
have apparently been compiled on a new 
basis. The revised estimate of 1926 stocks 
is nearly 25 per cent above the figure pub- 
lished last year, and the estimates are now 
stated to include only old-crop whéat. The 
total United States carryover, so far as is 
indicated by these data, is but little larger 


Cuart 8.—WueEat STOCKS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Juty 1, 1920-27, witH CoMPARISONS* 
(Million bushels) 

[J Commercial visible (Bradstreet’s) 

In country mills and elevators 


[2] On farms 


° 
1920 [921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 


10) 
1927 1910-14 1920-26 


* Official data except Bradstreet’s visible, as tabulated 
in Appendix Table X. Country mill and elevator figures for 
1926 and 1927 are estimated on a new basis, and probably 
are not strictly comparable with figures for earlier years. 


this year than last, and somewhat below 
average size. Stocks on farms and commer- 
cial visibles are larger than last year, stocks 
in country mills and elevators smaller. 

The Census Bureau’s statement of stocks 
of city mills as of June 30, with comparable 
data for the two preceding years in which 
such information has been compiled, is 
shown in Table 8. The stocks of the third 
and fourth items, which are not reported 
elsewhere, were nearly 18 million bushels 
above last year’s figures. This year mills 


Details of the new methods of estimation are not 
as yet available. The 1926 figure was revised from 
23 to 28 million bushels, while figures for earlier years 
have not been corrected. 


?See Appendix Table XIII. 
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have accumulated large stocks of the old- 
crop winter wheat of good quality, in view 
of the probabilities that new-crop wheat 
would prove considerably lower in protein 
content. The carryover calculated to in- 
clude these stocks as well as visibles and 
stocks in country mills and elevators and 
on farms reaches about 145 million bushels 
as compared with 117 million last year and 
135 in 1925—a quantity about average for 


TasLE 8.—UNITED STATES CENSUS REPORTS ON 
Mitt Stocks oF WHEAT AND FLOUR, 
JUNE 30, 1925-27 
(Million bushels) 


1925 1926 1927 
Wheat stocks: 
In country elevators...... Pals |b ose || Moats 
In public terminal elevators} 3.44] 3.00 | 3.88 
In private terminal eleva- 
tors, in transit, and in 
ioaN OU Tet sn G0 Dicks. & Leia oeonclgc 26.72 | 30.32 | 46.15 
Mo taleewtye otro ee 32.31 | 85.83 | 52.59 
Wheat-flour stocks in wheat 
equivalent (4.7 bu.=1 bbl.)| 15.73 | 14.67 | 16.76 
Total wheat and flour as 
Wied Latics Terence: 48.04 | 50.51 | 69.35 


the post-war period, so far as can be ascer- 
tained from incomplete data. 

The appearance of the Census Bureau’s 
data for the third consecutive year provides 
a reasonable basis for adjudging the accu- 
racy of crop estimates for 1925 and 1926. 
Reasonably accurate information may now 
be obtained for all items of disposition ex- 
cept feed and waste, for which no direct 
estimate is made.? For 1925, the sum of the 
Department of Agriculture’s present esti- 
mates of stocks on farms and in country 
mills and elevators, of Bradstreet’s visible, 
and of the third and fourth items of the 
Census Bureau’s statements raised to 100 
per cent to account for mills not reporting, 
yields a figure for carryover of 135 million 
bushels. This figure plus the crop estimate 
yields total available supplies of 811 million 
bushels. Deductions for exports, consump- 
tion as food, seed requirements, and carry- 
over out (similarly computed) total 786 
million bushels. The residue, which must 
cover feed and waste plus changes in unre- 
ported stocks (a minor item in view of the 
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items now accounted for), is only 26 mil- 
lion bushels. For 1926-27, this residue is 22 
million. 

These figures seem impossibly low to 
cover feed and waste. Little is known of 
this item of disposition. But in 1923 the 
Department of Agriculture estimated the 
normal use for feed on farms at 8.1 per cent 
of the crop—a figure which, if correct, im- 
plies a customary usage of 55-65 million 
bushels yearly for crops ranging from 700 
to 800 million. In Canada, moreover, direct 
estimates are secured for grain lost in 
cleaning and unmerchantable grain; and 
these estimates for the past few years yield 
figures ranging from 4 to 8 per cent of the 
crop. In the United States feed and waste 
presumably constitute a higher proportion 
of the crop than in Canada; and figures for 
this item of disappearance falling below 4 
per cent of the crop, as do the figures for 
1925 and 1926, clearly reflect on the ac- 
curacy of the crop estimates. In our judg- 
ment the crops of 1925 and 1926 were esti- 
mated below the truth. They are certainly 
not comparable with the estimates of the 
three previous crops, which on similar 
computation allow an average of 90 million 
bushels for feed and waste each year, over 
10 per cent of the crops. If the estimates for 
1922-24 were approximately correct (the 
-figures appear not unreasonable, though 
they are perhaps somewhat too high) the 
estimates for 1925 and 1926 must have been 
some 60 million bushels too low.* 


CANADIAN CARRYOVER, JULY 31 


The outward carryover of Canadian 
wheat (exclusive of flour) on July 31 is of- 
ficially estimated at 50.6 million bushels in 
all positions.’ The figure, well above aver- 
age, is some 15 million bushels larger than 
last year’s and exceeds even that of 1924, 
when the record crop of 474 million bushels 
was harvested. So large a carryover indi- 
cates either that the Pool has had difficulty 


1The general problem will be further discussed in 
a forthcoming issue of WHEAT STUDIES. 


?See Appendix Table X. 


® See Appendix Table XIII and Monthly Bulletin of 
Agricultural Statistics, April 1927, XX, 121. 


*See Appendix Table IX. 


5 For the calculations on which this figure was 
reached, see WHEAT StTupiEs, September 1926, II, 343. 
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in disposing of poor quality grain, or that 
its policy has been to restrict the movement 
to export by asking high prices in antici- 
pation of a poor crop and high prices in 
1927-28. 

The data on stocks provide material es- 
sential for adjudging the accuracy of the 
crop estimate. If official data on exports, do- 
mestic consumption for food, seed, and loss 
in cleaning and unmerchantable grain’ are 
subtracted from the carryover in and the 
crop estimate, the residue, which should 
represent the carryover out, is 38 million 
bushels, some 12 million below the carry- 
over out as estimated directly. It therefore 
appears that the crop of 1926 was some- 
what underestimated. The discrepancy 
might appear smaller if errors have oc- 
curred in the estimation of other items of 
the calculation. 


SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE SUPPLIES, AUGUST 1 


Statistical information on stocks in Aus- 
tralia and Argentina is as usual deficient. 
Broomhall’s report of visible supples for 
Australia,* which covers a larger proportion 
of stocks in all positions than does his report 
for Argentina, indicates that stocks are 
higher this year than last. On August 1, visi- 
bles were reported at 12.7 million bushels as 
against 6.2 million in 1926 and a 1920-26 
average of 17.6 million. Total stocks, how- 
ever, can be ascertained only by a process 
of subtraction. Exports were 102 million 
bushels. On the assumptions that stocks in 
all positions were about 28 million bushels 
on August 1, 1926,° that domestic disappear- 
ance has been of normal size, and that the 
crop estimate is accurate, we conclude that 
the carryover out lies close to 40 million 
bushels. This figure is above average in 
view of the large size of last year’s crop, 
and over 10 million bushels above last 
year’s carryover; but it is considerably 
smaller than seemed probable earlier in the 
year. Australian wheat has been exported 
in unusual volume during the past four 
months, for reasons not altogether clear. 
Of the available supplies, 15-25 million 
bushels will probably be available for ex- 
port. 

The stocks position in Argentina is diffi- 
cult to evaluate on account of deficient in- 
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formation and conflicting views respecting 
the disposition of a large quantity of wheat 
of poor quality from the crop of 1925, Hith- 
erto we have allocated this wheat partly to 
domestic utilization, partly to carryover in. 
We are now informed by reputable grain 
dealers and millers of Europe that a large 
part of this wheat has been mixed with 
exports from the good-quality crop of 1926. 
Accepting the official estimates of produc- 
tion, official data on exports, and raising 
the official estimates of domestic utilization 
slightly,: we reach a figure for carryover 
into the crop year 1926-27 of 74 million 
bushels, and a carryover out, as of August 1, 
1927, of 76 million. This figure agrees fairly 
well with the official estimate of an export- 
able surplus of 52 million bushels as of 
July 1, since this figure implies an export- 
able surplus of about 40 million bushels 
on August 1 and wheat retained for domes- 
tic consumption during August-December 
must amount to over 30 million bushels if 
normal requirements are to be met. An in- 
determinate quantity of the exportable sur- 
pluses—probably a small quantity, if our 
informants are correct respecting the extent 
of admixture during the past seven months 
—is of poor quality. Nevertheless it ap- 
pears certain that Argentine stocks are of 
unusually large size, and that 25-40 million 
bushels may be exported before the crop of 
1927 is harvested. Our calculations, how- 
ever, are necessarily tentative. 


EUROPEAN STOCKS 


Little is known of European stocks of 
import or domestic wheats, neither of which 
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is reported. In view of heavy arrivals in 
Europe during June and July, following the 
extraordinarily heavy shipments of April 
and May, import stocks are apparently of 
fair size in all major importing countries— 
certainly larger than last year. Supplies of 
domestic wheat are reported to be large in 
central and southern Italy. The free mar- 
keting of wheat in France during recent 
months, and the fluctuation of prices with 
the international movement, indicate no 
shortage of domestic supplies in that coun- 
try. Roumania has exported comparatively 
little from a large exportable surplus of 
wheat of mediocre quality, and stocks are 
apparently large. Spain presumably has 
stocks of appreciable size, since crops have 
been large for two successive years. Rus- 
sian stocks, in view of good crops in two 
successive years, limited exportation, and 
a large carryover in, are probably of large 
size. Elsewhere in Europe supplies of do- 
mestic wheat are apparently small. In 
Hungary and Jugo-Slavia stocks were ex- 
hausted by heavy exportation, mostly in the 
first third of the crop year. Central Euro- 
pean countries, where crops were poor last 
year, are reported to possess very small 
supplies. In Germany the scarcity of old- 
crop wheat has been such that prices have 
not been quoted in Berlin for two months. 

On the whole, the European carryover of 
import wheat is apparently larger than was 
the case in the two preceding years, while 
supplies of native wheats (though condi- 
tions vary greatly from country to country) 
are of moderate size, much the same as last 
year but larger than in 1925. 


V. OUTLOOK FOR THE NEW CROP YEAR 


WHEAT AND RYE Crops 


The distribution of Northern Hemisphere 
wheat crops in 1927, as summarized on the 
basis of the latest available data in Table 9, 
differs in size and distribution from that of 
1926 chiefly in the heavier production in 


* The official Argentine estimates for domestic utili- 
zation for the Argentine crop year (January—December) 
were 77 million bushels for 1926 and 72 million in 
1927. These figures are higher than the usual figure 
of 70 million bushels, and are apparently calculated 
to include some of the poor-quality wheat. In our 
judgment they are somewhat too low. 


the importing countries of Europe this year. 
Russia and China excluded, the crop of the 
Northern Hemisphere is about 100 million 
bushels larger than that of 1926, assuming 
that unreported overestimates of European 
crops last year were offset by unreported 
underestimates of North American crops. 
Production is well above average, 50 mil- 
lion bushels below the record outturn of 
1923, and about equal to the excellent crop 
of 1925. North American crops are prob- 
ably about the same size as those of last 
year, especially if the outturn of 1926 was 
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somewhat underestimated; but Canadian 
production remains uncertain. 

India, North Africa, and the Danube ba- 
sin have crops in the aggregate well above 
average but little larger than last year’s; but 
quality is said to be much better than in 
1926, especially in India, Hungary, and Rou- 
mania. The importing countries of Europe, 
however, promise to reap harvests distinctly 
smaller only than those of 1921 and 1925, 
and about 80 million bushels larger than 
last year’s. The chief difference appears 
with respect to Germany and France, where 
this year’s crops promise to be more than 
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Australia as a result of drought during the 
sowing season, the combined Argentine and 
Australian crops may be expected on gen- 
eral statistical principles to prove smaller 
this year than last. But how much smaller, 
no one can tell at present. 

Rye production in Europe apparently ex- 
ceeds that of 1926 by a substantial amount. 
Official estimates for thirteen countries, in- 
cluding Poland, total 391 million bushels 
as against 346 last year. Numerical esti- 
mates for Germany, the European country 
of largest production (Russia excepted) are 
not available; but the crop will probably 


TABLE 9.—WHEAT PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL PRODUCING AREAS, 1920—27* 
(Million bushels) 


| Northern 
Year India North | United | Canada|} Soviet | Lower Other Hemisphere} Aus- Argen- World 
Africa | States Russia |Danube*; Europe ex-Russia | tralia tina ex-Russia? 
OD Dees ace oe aki ee 378 63 833 263 5.08 173 175 2,543 146 156 2,893 
Le Ut A ee ee ee 250 99 815 3801 2° PAPA 1,004 2,733 129 WNL 3,109 
II PP aaa oo 367 76 868 400 202° 229 815 2,809 109 196 3,163 
OD berets eoteoncr eis G5 1: 372 107 797 474 327° 267 994 3,063 125 247 3,489 
OAR e eva cree 5 361 85 864 262 382 204 847 2,673 165 191 3,080 
FG 2 Dinettes eek a ss 331 105 676 433? 718 305 1,096 Poses: 113 191 3,007 
OD. Geran Renee coer 325 90 833 410 810 298 910 2,915 161 221 3,345 
1 A Ar ee onaintond creamed 334 101° 851 4007 dec 292° 989° 3,015° ee Savabiy lll, epstortaaes 
Average 

O09 =13 Se. Soke eek 852 92 690 197 759 830 1,018 2,725 90 147 3,005 
LOZ0=26 Awan civeve eu 341 89 812 363 200 241 920 2,676 135 199 3,205 


* Compiled from official data, as published by U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


«Hungary, Bulgaria, Roumania, Jugo-Slavia. 

>Excluding China, Turkey in Europe, Brazil, and a 
number of small producers. 

¢ Excluding Transcaucasia and Turkestan. 

4Includes officially reported apparent underestimate of 
21.8 million bushels. 


60 million bushels larger than in 1926. For 
other countries, a decrease in Italian pro- 
duction is more than offset by increases in 
smaller producers. Spain, never an impor- 
tant factor in international trade, has a 
good crop for the third consecutive year. 
The crop of Russia, as yet not estimated 
but probably smaller than that of last year, 
bids fair more than to suffice for domestic 
needs. In the Japanese Empire production 
in 1927 is about the same as last year, 
slightly below average. Recent advices in- 
dicate that production in China and Tur- 
key, countries from which official reports 
are not available, is considerably larger 
than in 1926. In view of the record crop of 
the Southern Hemisphere in 1926 and the 
possibility of some reduction in acreage in 


¢ Partially estimated. 
‘Rough approximation used in preference to July 31 
official estimate of 357 million bushels. 


exceed that of 1926. Canada and the United 
States have crops of good size, some 25 mil- 
lion bushels larger than the poor crops 
of last year. Present indications point to 
Northern Hemisphere crops (Russia ex- 
cluded) nearly 100 million bushels larger 
than last year’s, with most of the increase 
in Europe. European import requirements 
of wheat promise to be smaller than last 
year’s in so far as the poor rye crop of 1926 
enhanced demand for wheat, though the 
carryover of rye, especially in Germany, is 
smaller this year than last. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


The size and distribution of wheat and 
rye crops and available information on 
stocks suggest that international trade in 
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wheat and flour in 1927-28 will be about of 
average volume, smaller than in 1926-27 
but larger than in 1925-26. 

European importing nations, with wheat 
crops some 75 million bushels larger than 
last year’s and rye crops and stocks of im- 
port wheat considerably larger, are likely 
to import quantities smaller than were 
taken in 1926-27. The small volume of in- 
ternational trade in recent weeks, coupled 
with the reluctance of Liverpool wheat fu- 
tures to follow price advances in Canada 
and the United States, indicates that Euro- 
pean importers are at present well supplied 
with stocks and that they feel momentarily 
secure in view not only of oncoming Euro- 
pean harvests of better size than last year’s, 
but also of considerably larger carryovers 
in exporting countries. Serious deteriora- 
tion of the Canadian crop or poor yields in 
the Southern Hemisphere might of course 
alter the situation radically. But if the Ca- 
nadian crop reaches 380-400 million bush- 
els and an average crop of 320-330 million 
(some 50-60 million smaller than that of 
last year) is harvested in the Southern 
Hemisphere, we are disposed tentatively to 
adjudge European net imports for 1927-28 
between 550 and 600 million bushels. 

These figures are of course subject to ex- 
tensive revision. They are designed merely 
to express numerically our conviction that 
European requirements will by no means 
run as large as requirements in 1926-27, 
which exceeded our April estimate of 645 
million bushels. European importation will 
be governed not only by the stocks position 
and the size of crops of wheat and rye at 
home and abroad, but also by the course of 
prices and various restrictions of trade. 
Presumably the French tariff will be raised 
somewhat, though milling regulations have 
been slightly relaxed. The Italian tariff will 
probably continue high, and the high rate 
of extraction and admixture in flour of 
other cereals with wheat are still enforced. 
Poland and Germany will apparently con- 
tinue to restrict importation of wheat and 
flour. On the whole, trade restrictions bid 
fair to be almost as stringent as was the 
case last year, with relaxation in some 
countries offset by new measures in others. 

Ex-European requirements are always 
difficult to estimate in view of deficiencies 
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in statistics of production and trade. The 
evidence indicates, however, that smaller 
imports will be required this year than last. 
The Chinese crop is reported to be con- 
siderably larger than last year’s and trade 
with the Orient is disturbed by the wars 
in China. On general statistical principles 
it seems improbable that so heavy a move- 
ment will occur as took place in 1923-24, 
when prices were very low, or in 1925-26, 
when crops of rice and wheat were short 
in China. But importation will probably 
be fairly large rather than distinctly small, 
especially if, as seems probable, prices re- 
main at approximately the level of 1926-27. 

Exportable surpluses promise not to dif- 
fer greatly in size and distribution from 
those of 1926-27, so far as available infor- 
mation indicates. North America, with ag- 
gregate crops of about the same size and 
with carryovers somewhat larger, is appar- 
ently in a position to furnish exports about 
as large as last year’s, some 480-500 million 
bushels, if carryovers out are not materially 
changed. United States exports bid fair to 
contain smaller proportions of hard red 
and soft red winter wheats, larger propor- 
tions of Pacific white, durum, and possibly 
hard red spring. As was the case last year, 
India has only a small surplus. If the 
Southern Hemisphere crop is only of aver- 
age size, supplies available for export may 
fall some 20-40 million bushels below those 
of 1926-27, since the smaller crop would not 
be offset by larger inward carryovers. In 
Soviet Russia stocks in the hands of peas- 
ants at the close of the year were again 
large. The crop is apparently smaller than 
last year’s, though not in the areas from 
which exports are made. One cannot an- 
ticipate exports either appreciably larger 
or appreciably smaller than those of last 
year. Much the same may be said of the 
Danubian countries. Hungarian and Jugo- 
slavian exports promise to be smaller in 
view of the smaller rye crop in Hungary 
and the reduced wheat crop in Jugo-Slavia; 
but Roumanian exports may increase in 
view of the much better quality of this 
year’s crop and a carryover apparently of 


* Russian opinion inclines strongly to the view that 
larger exports are in prospect; but the world has not 


forgotten the breakdown of the Russian program in 
1925-26. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE NEW CROP YEAR 


good size. Russian and Danubian exports 
may perhaps be facilitated by the operation 
of an internationally active organization 
which in effect insures both importers and 
exporters of the fulfilment of contracts.! 
Prospects are of course uncertain for both 
Russia and the Danube basin, but on the 
whole exports can hardly be expected to 
exceed those of last year. 

In summary, we are disposed to estimate 
that net exports, net imports, exportable 
surpluses, and importers’ requirements will 
all prove smaller in 1927-28 than in 1926-27. 
The most notable differences promise to lie 
in a reduction of French and German im- 
ports and in exports from the Southern 
Hemisphere. The international position, as 
indicated by the margin of exportable sur- 
pluses over importers’ requirements, prom- 
ises to be moderately easy—much the same 
as was the case last year, considerably eas- 
ier than in 1924-25 and 1925-26, but much 
less easy than in 1923-24. The year 1927-28 
bids fair to be a normal wheat year, with 
fewer striking features than any of the last 
four, and not unlike 1926-27 except for the 
disturbance of trade and prices caused by 
the advance in ocean freight rates in that 
year. These conclusions, admittedly tenta- 
tive, rest on the assumptions that the Ca- 
nadian and European crops will prove of 
much the same size as appears probable 
from present indications, and that crops in 
the Southern Hemisphere will be of average 
size. General improvement in crop pros- 
pects might well create a situation not un- 
like that of 1923-24, when export surpluses 
were exceptionally large, European require- 
ments only of medium size, and prices very 
low. General deterioration might create a 
situation similar to those of 1924-25 and 
1925-26, when the international position 
was tight and prices fluctuated widely. 


1This organization, the General Superintendence 
Co., Ltd., with headquarters at Geneva, is handling 
each year an increasing proportion of European grain 
imports. 
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PRICES 


The level of world wheat prices which 
will be characteristic of the crop year 1927— 
28 cannot be foreseen while production, 
especially in the Southern Hemisphere, but 
also in certain European countries and Can- 
ada, remains uncertain. The statistical ex- 
pectation, which involves the assumption 
of an average crop in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere and a crop of 380 to 400 million 
bushels in Canada, is that the level will 
approximate that of last year. As was the 
case last year, fluctuations in prices may 
prove small in the winter months. Actual 
developments, however, seldom coincide 
with statistical expectations. It is impossible 
to foresee either how far or in which direc- 
tion actual changes in supplies and require- 
ments will deviate from what may reason- 
ably be expected; consequently the level of 
prices in 1927-28 may prove to be either 
higher or lower than seems probable at 
present. 

Somewhat more may be said of prices in 
the United States. It seems clear, in view 
of the slow movement to export of a crop 
of large size, that prices in general must 
remain upon an export basis throughout 
the coming year. Soft red winter wheat, 
however, may command a premium as in 
1925-26, unless the carryover of this class 
was disproportionately large. Durum wheat 
is unlikely to carry the high premium char- 
acteristic of 1926-27, since the crop is dis- 
tinctly large. Premiums for protein are 
likely to range higher than last year for all 
classes of winter wheat except Pacific white. 

In Italy, France, Belgium, Hungary, and 
Roumania, where stability of currency has 
been largely achieved during the past year, 
prices of domestic wheat will probably 
fluctuate more in accord with international 
prices than has been true since the war. 
The higher grades of Canadian wheat are 
unlikely to be sold at the exceptionally high 
premiums of the latter half of 1926-27. 


This survey has been written by M. K. Bennett, with substantial 
assistance from Alonzo E. Taylor and Holbrook Working, and with 
the aid of Margaret Milliken and the statistical staff of the Institute 
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TaBLE I.—WHEAT PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL PropucING AREAS, 1919—27* 
(Million bushels) 


United Aus- Argen- Uru- Hun- Jugo- Rou- | Soviet 

Year States |Canada| India | tralia tina Chile guay gary | Bulgaria | Slavia | mania | Russia | Mexico 
OT O ieee tae e cso 968.0 | 193.3 | 280.3 | 46.0 | 217.0 | 19.9 Ee Ol leeteees 29.8 51.0 66 Ones 1h ee 
9D Ween cteterss ots 833.0) | 263.2 | 377.9 | 145-9 | 156.1 | 23.2 7.8 | 38.3 30.0 43.0 GIR Sree 15.0 
LO QA ee Sioa 814.9 | 300.9 | 250.4 | 129.1 | 191.0 | 23.6 We) | BAe eh DS) de SL Sil) (Seon dle ORG 
VO 22 ete are wees 867.6 | 399.8 | 367.0 | 109.5 | 195.8 | 25.9 Bory || Gebedl SYA 44.5 | 92.0} 202.4") 18.6 
eS Pe aiche od Onin cee Tek WATS 2372-4 125.08) 247.0 281 Se Sil Olean ery WN Gloll Wale | Guo!) 1B} o7/ 
Oe. S prema-o oF 864.4 | 262.1 | 360.6 | 164.6 | 191.1 | 24.5 Vali | Huloe DA 57.8 70.4 | 881.7 | 10.4 
1 OD Olesen cere cone: iad! | ZEB} OF) Berla@) | les4) |) whlch | Pees | OS |). lee 49.6 78.6 | 104.7 | 718.0} 9-4 
OD Oreectemres ee 832.8 | 409.8 | 324.9 | 160.9 | 220.8 | 23.8 | 10.1 | 74.9 41.1 71-4 | 110795) 809367) 1022 
TO 27 Sees o2. stailodh | abifoth || BBE yp cocoa || Goose Dall tron eh i: 44.8 sees | LOS Oa ieacers Ghai 

Average 
TOs ss oo ad Oeil || alert | iilotes | Bidet) evo | Atel (al5. |), Ales) 37.8 OZR OM LO Sada etoo.o mime 
V920=260 5 oes 812.4 | 363.37) 340-6 | 185.5 | 199.0 | 25-2 925) 5828 30-9 58.3 | 88.6 372.2 | 11.8 

United Ger- Nether-| Den- 

Year Morocco} Algeria| Tunis | Egypt | Kingdom| France | many Italy Belgium | lands mark | Norway| Sweden 
TODOS oats: 16:4 | 21.0 7.0 | 30-1 69.3 | 187.1°} 79.7 | 169.8’| 10.6 ce) 5-97 | 1.07 9.4 
E20 cee tases + ao 8.4 Bod |) Billo |] Biot PRR) || Ceo | eles |) We? 6.0 C45 TOO ess 
OPA Keg aah we Ae ees UB || Motos || Mats || eyo) 73-8 | 823-5 | 107.8 | 194-4. 14.5 8.6 Thea! Ste || Ass} 
WO PAs otha cid Ori TPS |) 2RC Bol |) Kool Gai, | PHB | 706) |! Gi Les 10.6 6.2 9E2, -64 9.4 
NO 2a PAV) |) BISA 9.9 | 40.7-| 58.5 | 275.6 | 106.4 | 224.8 13.4 6.2 8.9 oti) Ih aalet) 
IMU yl ee os oanoioe Psto(l || Nilo? 5.2 | 84.2 | 53.9 | 282.4) 89.2 | 169.8 13.0 4.7 5.9 -49 6.8 
192 Oi ere ee eves Pes) || GViofl | Alot | ldots |) sed? | BEI} || Tals |! ange 14.5 5-7 woe -49 | 13.4 
TAT ees hate Pal oO Bee GoP4 9) Paso I less) || Bilor4 53-0 | 281.8 | 95.4 | 220.6 12a 4.8 8.8 aCe |) Mod! 
NO Dilttee. seataeen ae 25.3 | 33.0 bt) a leewenee FD | see myer oval eretenele PAR: 14.5 eG Sue sO uaiesrere 

Average 
1909=U3 eee 1720; |) 35-2 6.2 | 38:7 59.6 | 825.6 | 131.3 | 184.4 15.2 5-0 6.3 -31 8.1 
1902 022 Garis cr 20.4 | 24.1 8-5 | 36.2 Blow | Alelots | WS" |) TG 8 2G 6.0 8.7 -68 | 10.8 

Portu- | Switzer- : ; 
Year Spain gal land | Austria ee Poland |Finland| Latvia Taneaaie Greece Cre Goce le 
(Rin a eae 1 2 8-2ate 8D Bele | C1 a | 90 9 OG. | 3.19) | O82) tia ener 
LOD eer eee 138.6.1710.4.1°3.6:1 5-4 196.4 | 99.7 1.07 1)" 289 | 9.60 | 11.8) aya) 7 ees 
TO ode ee 145.2194) 3.6.) 6:51 88.7. | 37.41 245 11.78] 8597 11.9 | BO zr eee 
E920 ene pene & 125.5 | 10-0 | 2.3 | 7.4 | 33.6 | 42.4] .71 | .96 | 4.04 | 9.6 | 39.2] 6.1 | 84 
DOS yea ees 157.1 | 13-2 | 3.6 | 8.9 | 36.2 | 49.7 | .69 | 1.64 | 3.70 | 13.4 | 34.7] 6.0 | 4.2 
TODA ee. (2k PS S.60 8st} 8.5 | 89-9 139.5 1-799) eS.) 9.86 |--8.8 | S7s0 lk 7 eee 
CPL, Lee 162.6 | 11.5 | 3.5 | 10.7 | 39.3 | 57.9 | .938 | 2.16 | 6.08 | 14.2 | 40.01 8.3 | 4.6 
CPLR ee eee as 146.6) 8-5 | 4.0 | 9.4} 34.2 | 47.1 | 192 | 1.86] 5.18 | 11.2 | 38:7 18.0 1 (ys 
LIPS Ge arenieye UF tele Pe fees Jen bie bY Gl eDren nub red beds Weectaa: doom, [USS BycGe amen cern 
Average 
PONIES eee 130.4 | 11.8’) 8.38 | 12.8 | 87.9 | 63.7 | .14 | 1.48 | 3.63 | 16.37! 32.0 | 6.07 | 6.9 
1920-296 ee 142.5 | 10.2 | 3.4 | 8.1 | 34.4 | 41.4] .68 | 1.84] 4.10 | 11.3 | 38.7 | 7.3 | 6.8 
* Data of U.S. Department of Agri ire. r ESI i . : . 

area within post-war EERE Pe: Sener fadicale a Lee of Agron Tha: Fes a 
“ Unofficial estimate. ‘Old boundaries. 
>Excluding Transcaucasia and Turkestan. 9 England and Wales. 

=a 1925 figure revised to include official figure of 21.8 mil- ” Bohemia and Moravia only. 
lion bushels apparent underestimate. * Former Russian Poland. 

¢ Four-year average. J One year only. 


“Includes only part of Alsace-Lorraine. 
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TABLE II.—UNITED STATES WHEAT Crop Conpi- TABLE IIJ.—CaNApIAN WHEAT PRODUCTION ForRE- 


TION ESTIMATES, PRE-WAR AND Post-War* CASTS AND ESTIMATES, 1922—27* 
(Percentages of normal) (Million bushels) 
1909-13 Date 1922 1923 1924 1925 | 1926 | 1927 
Date average| 1922 | 1923 | 1924 1925 1926 1927 — 
Yuin a) nasa 339 | 3866 | 319° | 365 | 3849 | 825 
WV 
iets Meena July 31.4.0)... 321 | 383 | 282 | 375 | 317 | 357 
AT eee See nasal glee) hue els se 389 | 470 | 292 392 399 | ... 
Apr. Dac. 83.7 |78.4| 75-2) 83.0|68.7/84.1| 84.5 Oct 31--.--- tere ot leer ck 
May ies, 84.7 83.5 80-1 84.8177.0 | 84.0| 85.6 Deceslaecn. 400 | 474 | 262°) 411°; 410 
June 1..... 79.8 |81.9| 76.3| 74.0 | 66.5 | 76.5) 72.2 
Harvest... . 4° en Me A I Se SO 0) * Canadian Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Monthly Bul- 
Yield per | letin of Agricultural Statistics, and press releases. 
acre (bu.). a « September 30. 
(bu.).) 15.6 | 18.8 14.5 | 16.6 12.9 | 17.0) 14.5 Peco tales convincing evidence that the crop of 
1924 was officially underestimated by 15-20 million bushels. 
z= , ¢ Th fficial estimat fal: ili bushels for th 
B) SPRING WWEEAT 1925 aioe Seo ea soaeinl Spe mened ee aarentcelie 
\ calculated apparent underestimate of 21.8 million bushels. 
jftnevee EW Ae 94.4 |90.7 | 90.2 | 82.3 87.1| 78.5 86.8 See Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, January 
SU cn 2 78:2 83-7 182-4) 81.9} 88.1:| 64.8 | 89.7 192% XG 2s. 
SUIB eda yctens 75-4 | 80.4 | 69.6| 79.7 | 73.9 | 60.2} 86.4 
Harvest) (4-0) 1) O0s Li Gd.1| G2eoq10- Ul D654. 
Yield per 
acre (bu.).) 13:37) 14.1) 11.2) 16-1) 13-1 | 10.5) 14.7° 


* Data of U.S. Department of Agriculture. See especially 
Agriculture Yearbook, 1923, p. 606; Crops and Markets; and 
press releases. 


¢ Preliminary estimate. 
+’ Based on August 1 condition estimate. 


TaBLE IV.—WEEKLY WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY MARKETS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA* 
(Million bushels) 


spies United States Fort William and Port Arthur Vancouver 
"i 1924 1925 1926 1927 1924 1925 1926 1927 1924 1925 1926 19274 
PASE cpeieesta so syesenens Weve) || PRED) |) Wail | aiarke: 41 1.30 sta -83 -83 SLA 1 Oa ello: 
Baile || ALA) | Biarah |) Bisel, 47 74 -68 -64 1.68 Atte) |) lieakdin | alleeg 
eco erst a7 2208 -ol oli 52 59 leds 24 oh} 54 
BONS TS) || oes || cakes ak 1.86 | 3.50 129) || 4.384 1.42 -28 -69 afte 
IMAINkerecs srs Bag ete. QOPI 2Sd tl o-(ae| o20 5-08 | 3.08 -18 | 6.86 1.68 44 -86 .94 
Biot W aicskt) || eisbsl 8.60 Matsa) || oars || Poalf/ || (ise)? eae 49 -56 84 
Boles} |) Maks |) BolOP | alot PAO, | ANSIWe ALS) || eats 1.30 43 -30 14 
BOOM EOI Om mos G0) in oe 20) soa) | sD |) “ore |b PoSle 1.41 “39 oe -49 
2°95 | 5.45 |). 4283 3) 4.92 Aletsey || batts} || sells) |] Patsy -62 34 -07 -50 
UTC Aece aio oe ccenes GA Ge bao 3.08 | 4.938 4.89 .90 | 4.89 | 2.49 5h} .28 -06 was) 
De 4.838 | 3.71 4.09 5.30 fea || Boil 1.99 -66 38 04 oliah 
4.03 | 4.61 3.51 4.08 5.23 .89 | 2.94 | 1.48 83 Spall -04 ltd 
AOM sD S OZ ocOe 4.15 4.91 1.01 2.74 1) oat 83 03 -08 18 
UU once cic 1.384 | 4.95. | 8.80 | 7.65 Alesay) ll ibsess 1.95 lege .42 -05 -05 -06 
Bate? |) Pabst, |/abssorky) 8.54 Ass | iol BEL | Pays 62 -05 10 07 
So | Torey AeAaS | alot Bade} | DD |) thse | lately) 30 -06 -06 04 
10.05 | 11.67 |19.26 | 11.35 ile7is} || alsawl ilcike) || Soil als} -03 -O1 -02 
20.20 | 26.01 ss | PAG -03 -05 -00 


* United States data are unofficial figures compiled from Price Current-Grain Reporter; Fort William and Port Arthur 
data are official figures for net receipts furnished by Canadian Board of Grain Commissioners; Vancouver data are official 
figures compiled from Canadian Grain Statistics. United States and Fort William and Port Arthur data begin with figures 
for weeks ending April 5, 1924, April 4, 1925, April 3, 1926, and April 2, 1927; Vancouver figures are for weeks ending one 
day earlier. 

“Receipts at Prince Rupert included. 
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TaBLE V.—MonTHLY Wueat REcErpts AT PRIMARY MARKETS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA* 
(Million bushels) 


” United States primary markets Fort William and Port Arthur Vancouver 

ak 1923-24 | 1924-95 | 1925-26 | 1926-27 1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 | 1926-27 1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 | 1926-274 
BAUS sere rene as tiestache 652311) 930) 4353) 71.6 2.0 13 6% 1.5 -00 oPAll -59 12 
SC Dtingem sl etocrouec AMS 8} || “GPeorl | Gifts |) Estoril 28.3 Hoth | Elsct |) shot Mp 41 .28 .29 
OCIS siek ot eee 40.5 | 88.0 | 36.1] 37.1 GYetl | AW) | Sha? || “Etooll BURP Bath | gael || (aay! 
INO Vide tence eee eee aay: Bylo || Dot) | Selah) Pots PBS |) 2Bctl |) Bios || Maes Balle! |) Wolbs |) Gare) 2% 
Aug.—Nov........ 188.3 | 323.6 | 171.4 | 187.2 | 169.9 | 92.0 | 151-6 | 150.9 6.49 | 9.65 | 17.66 | 14.00 
IDYHOR, eae oho belaoee SOSTA Ni abeo I O49) |) 22-4 le) |) PAs) |) Gistoby |) Alice} 6.76 | 4.21 | 6.14] 6.68 
Jiailieceecra cic, eeeoass T529n 24-7) 21.6 |) 24-6 Ist Avie el Ocoee.) 27 | 3-84) 10°03 16283 
NO Ohederg wots ores 19-8 | 19.97) 16.2) 21.0 3.9 6.2 4.0 8.6 1-32 |: 2.08 Veteran’ 
IMDS ite resdilonsual cae eps TScOM Mal con|ee lost 16.6 Pa) 8.5. Bo) 6.3 8.09 (4) |e Oe OSiale ete 
Dec=Mars kee: 82.1 | 98.2! 87.8| 84.6 TO 89e LT 2 5d-2 29-44 1087 sO. Some zoned 
FAD) akira cere ences ct 10.1 | 10.4) 14.0) 14.4 6.4 8.1 1.8; 12.6 GAT 102 Teor OSu moe ui 
IMA a a iitseons sas atess Thjo4! |) alee |) mlsc@ aa 15.8 CeO | lo) Aloe 5.24 Ibols%4 |) PA less 
AUUTIN GC eeeres cr og ore cszre-arts Goal || PAL |) Pale |) elder DA lay 4.1 13.6 les 3.05 -74 oe -63 
ULL Var etereers cnc atese Boil | Aol) |) Ceol) |) Skea! iyo 6.7 6.4 | 10.7 1.31 lll “pall -16 
ANAS Go OG OF HAM |) Olea || Were | aldol 56-5 | 25.9) 39.0 47.9 | LGAOT aod 1m oe call OOO 
Aug.July....... 347.4 | 518.5 | 386.9 | 384.9 | 297.4 | 157.0 | 261.8 | 254.0 | 52.00 | 23.93 | 53.82 | 48.56 


* United States data are unofficial figures compiled from Survey of Current Business; Canadian data are official figures 


from Reports on the Grain Trade of Canada and Canadian Grain Statistics. 


totals for the four or five weeks ending in each month. 


2 Receipts at Prince Rupert included after October 1. 


Vancouver data for 1925-26 and 1926-27 are 


TaBLE VI.—WEEKLY WHEAT AND FLOUR SHIPMENTS BY AREAS OF ORIGIN AND DESTINATION, 
ApRIL—JULY, 1927* 


(Million bushels) 


d North Argentina, ; Russia, Other To To 
Week ending America Uruguay Australia Danube India eountries Total Europe | ex-Europe 

IND Eger Armia tatchon 6.65 6.06 4.34 74 00 | -36 18.15 15.02 | 3.13 

On neank Hobs 6.34 5.76 1.20 -00 | 24 PAvoAl 16.77 | 4.34 

aid Ge dereonors 6.21 4.18 2.65. 1.03 -00 28 14.85) 11-10 | 3.25 

PBs. ick Bibie 7.59 4.94 2.47 -47 -00 -16 15.63 12 SOC et 

3 enna ci 9.63 6.42 2.52 -44 00 | -36 BY) 15.74 3.63 

Miawe ma /naee ean 12.34 5.09 3.18 82 -00 =| -48 21.91 17.17 4.74 

UE oe a 9.85 5.26 2.86 ste 00. Ak -40 19.16 16.36 2.80 

PA bes Grey Tense 10.87 Soll 3.56 obi -02 apt!) 18.90 15.85 3.05 

Pais area 11.08 3.89 L772 spill 03 120) 17.28 14.84 2.44 
Asoiaya. <2 0e Bato 6 8.66 4.01 2.81 Ol -00 32 16.37 14. : 

as beeper 8.40 4.35 2.62 42 83 14 16.76 ree a 

LS ee eet 8.19 2.13 2.31 -16 IRS 24 13.18 10.96 Pspte 

2 RONEN th ee 2.78 2.40 44 1.05 28 14.28 11.73 Zoo 
Aptiliie> Ph adios ae 3.93 2.74 DA UT sy} sls mille 10.36 8. ; 

ee eae 4.66 Ghats 1.81 allel 1.82 -14 10.15 a Te 

Goer 5-ol 2.07 1.45 oll 22 -16 11.04 8.66 2.38 

Ps wee ope: 7.45 3-20 1.98 ollil 80 | -30 13.84 11.78 2.06 

Sl ee sino 5-19 2.05 1.50 -66 ayy | -40 11.29 9.77 1.52 


: * Here converted from data in Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 
his cumulative totals, which presumably include later revisions. 


Broomhall’s weekly figures do not always check with 


TABLE VII.—INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN WHEAT AND FLouR, MoNTHLY, FROM JULY 1926* 


APPENDIX 


(Million bushels) 


A.—NEeEtT Exports 


449 


United Aus- Argen- Hun- Jugo- 
Month States | Canada India tralia tina Chile gary Slavia |Poland Algeria | Tunis Egypt 
ART bie sleeper eRe 18.8 20.7 2.30 2.8 4.5 -08 81 40 15 -44 -46 (OP 
INNIS Sate ee 34.8 11.6 iis Ose 2.6 02? 8.50 1.45 -28 -43 -26 (.68)* 
SLO o Stalmom cade 2953 dlSyor -46° 1.6 Dial: -02? 8.54 P44 -06 -68 84 (.84)? 
OCtirme cont 22.0 34.9 att 1.5 1.8 -00° 3.15 1.79 (03) Sell py (.78)*% 
INOV caeitee coe 17.8 49.6 HEY 1-5 1.4 BODe 2.50 1.48 -03 od IZ -24 (.70)* 
DEC ees toe 13.0 48.8 -50° 6.0 ail -00 1.95 74 (Coley (aie | te (.67)* 
Via ernie. kee 11.8 16.0 -64° | 15.2 | 15.2 -00 1.05 Og (POS! (cava) Cada nel (cee 
Rebeerrites scea 1.9 14.8 (318) S 2 2502 -04 m3) -16 (538) 7 (45) (Gil) Sa Sill) 
IVER egeeere core 8.9 21.0 VAP low ey NT Da) -06” allt -43 (75) FC 50) (0S) aime Gos) e 
PAT Danae tess actte aes 15.0 22.0 s3y(O |) abyael |) Ola) 03? -67 sca Ole) (cere) (alee lh (eer? 
MWA Vieteisucestsee-ecoke 13.2 32-3 sai || Thy 18.7 04° 129 (2549) <1 (55) Oe (2o)ea ales Oo 
AUT ES Aeon eee 10.8 19.6 2.88 Paes 13-3 Sh -95 (aatae! soo -16 oelate 
AyUUL Wackeneds sexrstorenets 15 8.8 S06 pores ae ane Sete 
B.—Net Imports 
Trish United Nether- | Scandi- | Switzer- | OCzecho- | Baltic 
Month Free St. |Kingdom| France? |Germany|Belgium | Italy lands navia land |Slovakia| States¢| Japan 
4 FUR) eee ce Hew el OsOO mm -O2nu ela. 04mleaog 8.14 2.09 UbePye | Moraes} Pao 8 41 -O1 
AUIS eile s ic wiers ASO ee 2OkGOet wr e0. edocoon local: 3-60 2.26 1.37 1.66 -78 -64 93° 
SeDeyae cracan s AS ie da48 NeOn 5-46 | 2.78 3-30 3.90 1.48 1.62 2.13 a? -81° 
OC atic eo eA e462 99 oat) || Aoav 3.46 2.02 1.82 2.10 1.93 crf 1.47 
INOWee oes ee iesye i) Teta | kes, BME || ards) 6.70 2.34 1.64 1.538 1.86 1.02 eee 
1 BYEV CS Aeris Aeon ile? |) alBorfil |) iallys yoAdsi || Potts: 6.68 1.98 1.45 1.08 2.34 «74 P43? 
VATA over cel ewer om Tall |) aifsaty |) Zfeail 4.76 | 2.98 8.23 2.03 1.48 -81 oft OD) 1.80° 
BeDiens cies ee P60 1b seh le 7.89: 4.66 | 3.31 9.41 2.07 Holly 1.38 1.26 -38 Wegill 
MAT ae cuete lareeks 1ESS nto OOM ede 23 5.66 | 3.838 | 11-41 2.31 oats, |) 1 aae 1.53 -o1 1972 
ADT SA ree nie 4 1Le7) |) itsekelh || Atala 8.44 | 3.90 8.83 218 pA 1.08 ee 44 1g 
Mian ttn forme 1.98 | 19.06 | 6.54 | 10.19 | 3.51 9°73 2.87 2.05 1.00 172 -70 1.78° 
UIC Re ayn tes 1.99 | 24.28 | 6.58 | 10.65 | 4.00 7.62 2.43 2.48 ied 2.98 ot? aioe 
Aid his B porniaioror | noe pare eles ees Sorts ores Bera SB aetis Rae ee 


* Data from official sources and International Institute of Agriculture. 


4 Probably understatements. 
¢ Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, 


2Net imports. 
> Gross, not net. 


¢ Net imports of 1,200 bushels. 


TaBLE VIII.—WEEKLY VISIBLE SUPPLIES OF WHEAT IN NorTH AMERICA, UNITED KINGDOM, AND AFLOAT, 
ApRIL—J ULY, 1927* 


(Million bushels) 


United U.K. |Afloat to United U.K. |Afloat to 
Date States | Canada| ports Europe | Total Date States | Canada| ports Europe | Total 
INGO OS 7-Aea so esc 53.8 | 109.0 4.8 15-0 | 243.3 dfinits <hoso 66 Shell 56.0 8.8 65.9 | 161.8 
Nes aces 52.9 | 104.7 5-2 19:4) 242.2 a Ui berserk 28.5 5269 9.6 64.8 | 155.8 
UGS. ate 50-5 99.5 4.4 76.2 | 230.6 One: 26.2 50.3 10.4 59.6 | 146.5 
Downers 46.2 82.3 5.0 71.5 | 205.0 ADGA 24.5 49.3 10.6 58.0 | 142.4 
ace. eG atime el Ae) | Sluly «22. 25.5 | 46.0 | 8.4 | 50-9 | 180.8 
NERY Wooo cc 38.7 76.8 iy 74.5 | 194.7 As ss PACTS 45.4 8.2 47.3 | 128.6 
4 We cor 35-6 74.7 5.6 (4.2, | 190-1 Us cme 29.8 42.8 7.8 44.1 124.5 
Oe: 34.4 69.0 6.2 75-6 | 185.2 2B hee Bilal 43.1 7-6 43.1 | 124.9 
OA Seer 82.4 63.4 7.2 73-5 | 176-5 Ube as Bisco 41.5 8.2 46.1 | 188.3 


* United States data from Bradstreet’s; Canadian data from Canadian Grain Statistics; U.K. and afloat data from Broom- 
hall’s Corn Trade News. Canadian figures are for days preceding dates indicated in the above table, but are adjusted to bring 
stocks in western country elevators into the correct week. 
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TABLE IX.—WorLp VIsIBLE WHEAT SupPLiES, AuGusT 1, 1920-27, AND MONTHLY, 1926—27* 
(Million bushels) 


. United Argen- atc neem 

aa Valted || Canada | Argen- (Australia| Ringdem | faces |merica (Austeatia| afloat |) sorallaaatenta 

L920 Auge Lota s ee 42.7 9) || Boll | Dirk | Tes | BB OY | BHle | So) |) Ali || Wee 

LOZ UR AUS hier ees 56.2 8.9 OTT o0s0 7.6 | 57.9 65.1 |} 33:7 |) 65.5 | 164:3 Weiaaes 

1922 5ATIC lean ce Ao elG Sal 9-4 ABO 7-1 | 48.9 62.4 5.2 | -56.0° |128°6) |) 12056 

1923 Aug. 1..5..... 73:3 | 14.4 | 4.4 | 18-0 8.2 | 99.0 | 87:4 \ 22-4 | 47.2) (7157.0 eioga 

ODA AU OL eects ZOrE GN 31560 15S. | 0020 9:9 | -41°8 (108:7 V 36:8 | 510734192 Jane 

NOME ANUS Ws ooo osc Piso doo rhe 8.4 9.2 | 33.3 S057 1 16.1) 4255 139-3 13069 

1926 Aug. 1........ 64.2 1 28.3 |) 4-1 6.2 4.8 | 88.6 | 92:5 | 10-8 | 42-9 | 145.7 )isig0re 

Septs lager Aoi 1656 4.0 562) Gosouliteouelaelocat 7.6 | 41.5 -| 182-8 | 17922 

Oct ie ee 135.1 | 43.4 4.5 164) 5.4 hed 7 Ses, 5.9 *| 40.8 | 225-2) 22336 

INOvor Ls sass: 1Sfed cle Sled | cos8 0.0 Rik MPR SWRI ipa bane 3.8 | 41.5 | 264.0 | 264.0 

Deck ieee. et? 133.0 | 123.0 178 2.0 3.6 | 36.9 | 256.0 3.8 | 40.5 | 300.3 | 298.3 

KO DATO oi eee 1377 1 103-4 260), 81.0 4.7 | 43.2 | 247.1 | 88.6 | 47.9 | 378.6 | 297.6 

Rebelo nance 110.2 | 118.9 8.1 | 80.0 4.7 | 59.1 | 2299:1 | 88.1 | 68:8 | 381.04 301-0 

Mare diccn.las: 104.3 | 116.7 | 14.7 | 64.0 4.2 | 70:1 | 221-0 | 78:7 | 74-35) 37220) Sioa 

ROT Ms en irs 88.7 | 107.3 | 14.8 | 53.0 4.9 | 75.8 | 196.0 | 67.8 | 80:7 | 844:5 4 29135 

Mavis acs 6) GSrS01e 80S 16:60 4325 5.7 | -71:6° 1149.3 | GOL | 77-3. 286.7 aed 

June 1 otene i Boel We bs20" 13-6. | 38l-5 7.5 | 65:9 1118.1 | 45.1 1 73.4 | 93166 ono 

Ul Va ko yee oe AG Oa 45-51 96 | 22.5 8.4 | 50.9 91.7 | 32-1} 59.3 | 183-4 } dees 

Ata Ret tes <5 65.9 | 42.7 6.3 | 12.7 7.8 | 46.1 | 108.6 | 19.0 | 53.9 | 181.5 | 168.8 
Average, Aug. 1 

TOO 14 eee 58.8 | 10.8 128 5.97 | 15.4 | 35.2 69.6 7.2° | 50.6 | 127.4*| 121.5 

1990-26 ©... 1... 58.5 | 19.1 4.6. 01726 8.4 | 48.0 17.6 | 22:2 | 56:4 | 156:2 ) 1386 


* A joint compilation by Broomhall, the Daily Market Record, Minneapolis, and the Daily Trade Bulletin, Chicago; 
here summarized from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News and the Daily Trade Bulletin. Includes some flour stocks. 


«For Australia, 4-year average, 1911-14. 


TABLE X.—UNITED STATES AND CANADIAN CARRYOVERS OF WHEAT, 1919-27* 
(Thousand bushels) 


United States (July 1) Canada (August 31, 1919-23; July 31, 1924-27) 
Year In country ; Commercial 
Total On farms | mills and visible Total On farms In In In 

elevators | (Bradstreet’s) elevators transit | flour mills 
MO UO npc tastes are: 49,806 | 19,261 | 19,672 IDEVE) |  Sooose Aq) Die iley, pals |] sons a hb teatro 2 
AKUPAU. om bee ecm 110,254 | 49,546 | 37,304 PL I oo been CA Dy owe |) Kacac a 238 
LO DIE cette 93,840 | 56,707 | 27,167 9,966 13,727 2,144 4,831 6,032 720 
TPP IA oe chicane Ae aA 81,457 | 82,859 | 28,756 20,342 20,590 2,360 11,024 4,578 2,628 
PB Ye5 pcan eee car 102,414 | 385,894 | 37,117 29,403 11,690 1,441 5,051 2,758 2,440 
lie Saeed che aera 106,204 | 30,981 | 36,626 388, 597 45,159" | 7,363° | 27,400°| 5,856? 4,539" 
ODS re etna ter tecersner 86,447 | 29,3857 | 25.287 31,803 26,483 2,709 Wiley 38,8385 2,000 
92 Gidagee tes aro ieee: 65,949 | 20,9738 | 28,490 16,486 35,601 3,987 25,451 3,163 3,000 
TEP RES < SPER ere ae 74,950 | 27,359 | 22,075 25,516 50,586 4,264 87,079 5,248 4,000 

Average 

TOMOSTA Gael ace 89,411 | 32,485 | 31.600 BieayAy | soso SH nee a a a a 
O20 226 sere oe 92,366 | 36,545 | 31,535 4,986 81S | ES ee 


* Bradstreet’s visible, and official data of U.S. Department of A 
especially Agriculture Yearbooks, Canada Yearbooks, Price Current-G 

“Not available. 

> July 31, as for later years. 


sriculture and Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See 
rain Reporter, and press releases. 


° For 1924 quantities in farmers’ hands relate to August 
31; for subsequent years to July 31. 
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TaBLE XI.—WEEKLY CasH Prices oF REPRESENTATIVE WHEATS IN LEADING ExporRTING AND IMPORTING 
MarkKeEts, Marcu—Juty, 1927* 


(U.S. dollars per bushel) 


United States Canada Argentina Liverpool 
No. 2 No. 1 INOwEe 
Month No.2Red) Hard Dark Amber No. 1 No. 3 

Winter Winter | Northern} Durum |Manitoba|/Manitoba|| Barletta || No. 1 | No. 3 | Pacific] No. 2 | Argen-| Aus- 

(St. (Kansas | (Minne- | (Minne (Winni- | (Winni- || (Buenos || Mani- | Mani- | White} Win- tine tral- 

ice Louis) City) apolis) apolis) peg) peg) Aires) toba | toba ter |Rosafe| ian 
Mar az 1.385 ; 1.46 1.54 1.45 1.33 1.32 1.74 | 1.60 | 1.62.) N.@. | 1-54 | 1.68 
1.33 1.35 1.46 1.63 1.43 Wohl 132 Le (OMe Ooni 1640 elepoalmlleoonmeNacees 

1.32 1.33 1.42 1.52 1-42, 1.30 hogs} Tot! | alsGY} |) aH |) aes || aha |) ae! 

1.26 1.29 1.38 1.58 42 1.29 Wsai Ion deoon lt Loom ls4oae loom telnOU 

Apr. Heed 1.30 1.39 1.54 1.44 1-31 1.33 Toy pats [fal cGth | UotkD | a ots} |) iG 
1.29 1.31 1.40 15355 1.45 ioey 1lo89 ilarAl |) abobse |) aaah jj e2k8) |) dhesBe |) Those, 

iho 1.29 1.39 cay 1.48 deel 1.32 GOR el Domel-DSuiels4 oul coca meoL 

1.28 1.30 1.42 1.54 1.46 1.338 ead Teak false Naso: || TGS) || Utes |) lc: 

Io2 nee 1.44 1.49 1.47; LcBY/ aloes) Werk |) thst} |) sGl | Wok) | oli) |) TofS) 

May ibasy/ 1.36 1.49 1.59 1.54 1.45 1.46 Hogs | ileal | ake cee |} ale ays |) Ge) 
1.41 1.41 1652 1.61 152 1.44 1.43 eS GS leiaeeleo vals LGAs eGo 

1.39 1.39 1.53 1.54 1.54 1.45 1.45 1.78 | 1.52 | 1.68 | 1-60 | 1.61 | 1.64 

1.46 1.45 1.59 1.61 1.67 1.56 1.48 Istelti|] TAs | ale) || abeles) |) abetes? || teat 

June ieol 1649 1.61 ileal 1.63 1.50 1.50. 1.82 | N.Q. | N.Q. | 1.64 | 1.75 | 1.738 
1.50 1.45 1.59 1.58 1.62 1.50 1.47 1.83 | N.Q. | N.Q. | 1.67 | 1.67 | 1.71 

1.51 1.45 1.58 1259) 1.61 49) 1.44 1.79 | N.Q. | N.Q. | 1.66 | 1.70 | 1.70 

1.61 1.44 1.57 1.54 1.58 1.47 145 1.80 | N.Q. | 1.67 | 1.65 | 1.66 | 1.69 

July 1.47 1.40 1-53 eo 1.60 eo 1.47 1evOS Gos ele Os ele Gon Gom|mleOo 
1.47 1.41 1.58 1.56 1.64 1.54 1.48 180) 1.68) 1-61) ) 1.625) 1.63268 

1.43 1.39 1.60 1.56 1.60 eo an eee ELSES) Sais [wee esp dle Lota apereners 

1.41 1.36 1.56 1.538 1.62 1.54 1.68 » |) bole’! 
139 1.34 1.61 1.49 1.60 1.52 1.65 1.61 


* United States prices from Crops and Markets; foreign prices from International Crop Report and Agricultural Statis- 
tics, exeept Rosafé and No. 3 Manitoba at Liverpool, which are from Broomhall’s Corn Trade News, and No. 3 Manitoba at 
Winnipeg, which is from the Grain Trade News. United States prices are weekly averages of daily weighted prices for 
weeks ending Friday. Foreign prices are for Friday of each week, except Rosafé and No. 3 Manitoba at Liverpool, which 
are for Tuesday of the same week. “N.Q.” signifies no quotation. 


TaBLE XII—MontTHLy Prices oF Domestic WHEAT IN Europe, FROM AuGusT 1924* 
(U.S. dollars per bushel) 


Ms Great Britain France (Chartres) Italy (Milan) Germany (Berlin) 

ee 1924-25 | 1925-26 | 1926-27 || 1924-25 | 1925-26 | 1926-27 1924-25 | 1925-26 | 1926-27 || 1924-25 | 1925-26 | 1926-27 
INGE cope oOo cos > (Lo tha} |) Tse ||) akeats [alolyy |) alate 12400) 1088 185 29) ob seo 
SYS) Ol tas ions sseturwecee ane. 14 48) 146°) 1-54) Wor | TZ Nea |) aloe |) Aas leet | aksetss || dle zl 
(OX GL oboe Aes OME Pe lea 1.34 1.48 1.62 1.48 1.88 Ieee 1.94 Daal Ag 1.37 Mees 
IN OWeemtewsrtts icra s eS) lees | BGA yl ilezal |) alesye |), wees We} Ne | CHD I) aloe yy |] aloe) | ile ete} 
| DORs oy ERR Oy ie ik! i) ToC) || Theiss Il) aherit | abogisy i) alerts! 1 ct || aie ESS a Roly aloe! 
RAT erase teretate ol oieiete 1.66 | 1.60 | 1.55 || 1.87 Icag) |} dlotetss Deval. || Pelee |) Proalek | aboGee | akaGil | akere 
EVN irre acc ei cotel nee hs ators eres |) ahaa! |) alah i) alate) ahaa) abcteal opal |p ProlKe> jie oahil Uoesh || bE || ala 
IMA Tevet ceotte re revs ere Lew) | asSal |) Wes I alee | gH) | hoe | tne | toutes |) yeaa YP alate} |] aksGtes | alo 28) 
TNO) Were Cub eo rc O Poe Woks} | alk i abebsO |i Thode |), abe | hate TL] PA | A Ih tholoty |] abate’ Theo ate 
IEE ites pupae 6 OB Os Tol || ako || eB IP aleks |p abeck) jj asht 198} |) eile |) Polls MP abo el HAoPAe || il thy 
ARTIS 1S oe eo Or iLaey |, alert |) ILS I aleray I) alebyr 4) atetsts} thateldy | PANY |) TLS? I) alge} || Niels Fal hale 
AGUS 6 sia Gerocioks O 1.55 | 1.84 | 1.64 || 1-64 | 1.53 | 1.81 1.63 1.98 Sacet eA eN@) sitar 


* Data for Great Britain are averages of weekly average Gazette prices as given in the Economist; for France, averages 
of Saturday prices furnished directly by Federal Reserve Board; for Italy, averages of Friday prices of soft wheat as given 
in International Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics; for Germany, monthly average prices as given in Wirtschaft 
und Statistik. All data are converted, for convenience, from the domestic currency in which they are quoted in the above 
sources into U.S. money by monthly average exchange rates. “N.Q.” indicates that no quotation was given. 

«First half of May. > First half of June. 


TABLE XIII.—ApprROXIMATE DISPOSITION OF WHEAT 


THE WHEAT SITUATION, APRIL TO JULY, 1927 


SUPPLIES IN Four LEADING ExPORTING COUNTRIES, 


1925-26 anp 1926—27* 
(Million bushels) 


United States (July-June) Canada (Aug.—July) Argentina (Aug.-July) Australia (Aug.-July) 
1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 
nanbralasto ck spree rameter ep 0e 117.4° Wi tS}? 34.8? Yow (B08) |) Stor 28.4 
INGWACEO Dieter ian ore 676.4° 832.8° AB Ban 409 .8° 191.1 220.8 | 113.4 160.9 
Miotalisuppliessare eee. 811.4 950.2 458.7 444.6 248.3 294.7 | 149.6 189.3 
Seed requirements...... 83.3 85.0 39.8 40.0 | 11.0 11.0 
Constimptonieeee see: 491,.5° | 492.4° 42.3 42.0 80.0/ 15.41 < | 
Feed and waste........ Pe eee bs 1757 19.99 33.0 33.6 
StOCKSHaAtsenGsraaeene Wale |) eho teke 84.8? 50.0? 73 .9f (oT! 28.4 42.3 
Total deductions....... 718.0. i) 743.9 134.6 151.9 1G BY NSloll | 72.4 86.9 
ING DORIS 5 ooo a don ow Blauty 206.3" 324.1 Po 94.4 143 .6¢ | Viese 102.4* 


* Based upon official data as far as possible. 
Canada than for Argentina and Australia. 


«This figure includes United States Department of Agri- 
culture estimates for wheat stocks on farms and in country 
mills and elevators; Bradstreet’s visible; and the census 
figures for otherwise unreported city mill stocks of wheat 
and flour raised to 100 per cent, with flour converted at 4.7 
bushels per barrel. (See text, p. 440.) The 1926 and 1927 
country mill and elevator figures have been officially esti- 
mated on a new basis, and are probably not strictly com- 
parable with the 1925 figure included in the initial stocks 
figure for 1925-26. 

>The official Canadian carryover estimate which is not 
identical with the official figure for stocks of wheat in store 
on the same date. 

¢ For evidence that these official figures are underesti- 
mates, see above, pp. 440-41. 

4 Official estimate of 411.4 million bushels plus offi- 


Data are more comprehensive and accurate for the United States and 


cially calculated apparent underestimate of 21.8 million 
bushels. See Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, 
January 1927, XX, 23. 

* Calculated from population estimates, estimates of per 
capita flour consumption, and rates of extraction reported 
for identica] mills to Census Bureau adjusted to cover all 
mills. 

? Arbitrary distribution between domestic use and carry- 
over. The 1925 crop included a large quantity of poor 
quality wheat, which makes evaluation of the stocks posi- 
tion in that year especially difficult. 

9 Calculated as a residual. 

"Including shipments to possessions of 2.6 and 3.0 
million bushels respectively. 

* Preliminary estimate. 


FOOD RESEARCH INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


No. 1. STALE BREAD LOSS AS A PROBLEM OF THE BAKING INDUSTRY 
By J. S. Davis and WILFRED ELDRED 


Discusses an important source of financial loss and economic waste, and methods of reducing them. 
Published February 1923. 70 pp., 8vo. Paper, 50 cents 


No. 2. THE AMERICAN BAKING INDUSTRY 1849-1925 
AS SHOWN IN THE CENSUS REPORTS 
By Haze. Kyrx and J. S. Davis 


“A comprehensive commercial analysis of the growth and development of the American baking in- 
dustry.” “An outstanding contribution to the baker and every student of food economics.” “Vital 
information condensed into the form of an interesting narrative.” 


Published September 1925. 108 pp., 8vo. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00 


No. 3. COMBINATION IN THE AMERICAN BREAD-BAKING INDUSTRY 
WITH SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE MERGERS OF 1924-25 
By Cari L. ALSBERG 


Deals with the striking merger movement in the light of the technical and economic conditions of the 
industry. Considers its significance for competing bakers, and for flour millers, investors, and the 
public at large. Not a financial appraisal, an attack, or a defense, but an objective analysis. 


Published January 1926. 148 pp., 8vo. Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.50 


RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS 
(Reprints available free on request) 


G 29. “The Development and Purposes of Farm-Cost Investigation in the United States,” M. K. Bennett. 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, February 1926 
G30. “Practical Applications of Correlation Studies of Prices,’ Holbrook Working. Journal of Farm 
Economics, April 1926 
G 34. “Wheat and Wheat Flour,” A. E. Taylor. Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, September 1926 
G 35. “A Criticism of the Index of Farmers’ Real Income,” Joseph S. Davis. Journal of Farm Eco- 
nomics, October 1926 
G36. “Wheat Prices and Marketing Policies,’ Holbrook Working. American Co-operation, 1926 
G 37. Review of The Agricultural Problem in the United States, by National Industrial Conference 
Board, J. S. Davis. Journal of the American Statistical Association, March 1927 
ER 11. “The Structure of Starch Grains from Wheat Grown under Constant Conditions,” H. L. Van 
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Acreage, 126, 130, 318; abandon- 
ment of, 79, 130, 287f.; effect of 
McNary-Haugen plan on, in the 
United States, 220-29; farmers’ 
intentions to plant, 287n., 288, 
430 

_Agresti, Olivia R., contributor to 
WHEAT Srupies, 170 

Agricultural Research Institute of 
Pusa, India, 342, 376 ff. 

Algeria: 

Acreage in, 126 

Crops of, 81, 128, 292, 446 
Domestic utilization in, 136 
Exports of, 134, 173, 296, 449 
Flour imports of, 133 
Imports of, 133, 296 

Stocks in, 277 

Yield per acre in, 127 

Argentina: 

Acreage in, 81 f., 126, 433; aban- 
donment of, 82 

Carryovers in, 78, 137, 175, 290, 
442 

Crop disaster of 1925-26 in, im- 
portance of, 77, 81 f., 84, 112 f. 

Crop estimates, official: prelim- 
inary, 81 ff., 147, 266; revised 
and final, 82, 128f., 142, 267, 
292, 297, 446, 452; for prov- 
inces, 82 n. 

Crop estimates, unofficial : Broom- 
hall’s, 82; trade, 147 

Crop prospects in, 147, 433 

Disposition of wheat supplies 
in, 102, 137, 175, 270, 297, 452 

Domestic utilization in, 102, 136, 
175, 297, 442, 452 

Exportable surpluses of, 78, 102, 
113, 187, 152, 165, 278, 421, 442 

Exports: course of, 91; forecasts 
of net, 168, 270 f., 426; volume 
Obaet,.oo toa wos, Lay, 113, 
175, 296, 297, 426, 449, 452 

Farm prices in, 124 

Flour consumption in, 414 

Flour exports of, 133, 137 

Marketing in, 278 

Prices in, see 
prices 

Mixing of wheat in, 91, 442 

Quality of wheat in, 82, 91, 102, 
147, 267, 442 

Railway workers’ strike in, 91, 
92 

Shipments from, 85, 131, 158 f., 
275 f., 297, 424f., 447 

Stocks in, 270 f., 278, 297, 441 f., 
452 

Visible supplies in, 105n., 139, 
172, 294, 450 

Yield per acre in, 127 


Buenos Aires 
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Augé-Laribé, Michel, contributor 
to WuHeEat Srupies, 170 
Australia: 

Acreage in, 126, 147, 433; aban- 
donment of, 81 

Carryovers in, 78, 137, 175, 290, 
441 

Chartering of vessels dispute in, 
155, n.,, 2723 276 

Crop estimates, official: prelim- 
inary, 81, 83, 266; revised and 
final, 81, 128, 142, 267, 292, 
297, 446, 452 

Crop estimates, unofficial, 147 

Crop prospects in, 146 f., 433 

Disposition of wheat supplies in, 
137, 175, 297, 441, 452 

Domestic utilization in, 102, 136, 
175, 297, 441, 452 

Export trade with the Orient, 
Sos loon. 

Exportable surpluses of, 78, 
105 n., 137, 165, 421, 441 


Exports: course of, 91; forecasts 
of net, 168, 270 f., 426; volume 
Of Met, Coens, Lovenl dds ditos 
296, 297, 426, 441, 449, 452 


Farm prices in, 124 

Flour consumption in, 414 

Flour exports of, 94 f., 133, 137 

Marketing in, 277, 278 

Prices, see Liverpool prices 

Quality of wheat in, 81, 102, 147, 
267 

Shipments from, 85, 131, 158 f., 
174, 275f., 297, 424f., 448; 
volume of, affected by charter 
dispute, 155 n., 272, 276 

Source of Indian wheat imports, 
364 

Stocks in, 278, 295, 441, 452 

Visible supplies in, 105n., 139, 
172, 278, 294, 441, 450 

Wheat pools in, influence of, 271, 
278, 290 

Yield per acre in, 127 
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Acreage in, 126 

Crop estimates and forecasts, of- 
ficial, 128 f., 145, 146, 167, 292, 
446 

Crops of substitute foods in, 167 

Domestic utilization in, 103, 136 

Export duties and restrictions 
in, 167 

Flour imports of, 133 

Import requirements of, 166, 167 

Imports, volume of net, 90, 132 

Tariffs of, 96n., 167 

Yield per acre in, 127 


Bakers’ co-operation with flour 
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consumption of wheat flour, 100 
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Domestic utilization in, 103 

Exports of, 80 

Import requirements of, 166, 427 

Imports of, 89, 134, 173, 296, 427, 
449 

See also Esthonia, Finland, Lat- 
via 

Barley: 
Acreage of, in India, 345 
Crops of, 81, 146, 268 
Demand for, 224 
Exports of, 225; from India, 354 
Prices of, 225 
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Crops of, 128 f., 145, 292, 446 
Domestic utilization in, 103, 136 
Exports of, 87 n. 
Flour imports of, 133 
Import requirements of, 166, 427 
Imports of Indian wheats, 365 


Imports, volume of net, 89, 132, 
134, 173, 296, 427, 449 


Quality of wheat in, 145 
Yield per acre in, 127 
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Acreage of wheat in, 334, 346, 398 


Area of, total, 321n.; irrigated, 
402 


Crops of wheat in, 346, 399 
Population of, 321 n. 


Yield of wheat per acre in, 346, 
400 


Bennett, Merrill K., contributor to 
WuHeEat Srupigs, 170, 291, 445 
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See Central Provinces and Berar 
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Acreage in, 334, 346 f., 398, 403; 
irrigated, 334, 403 


Area of, total, 321n.; irrigated, 
402 f. 


Consumption in, 354 f. 
Crops of, 399 
Land ownership and utilization 
in, 337 
Population of, 321 n., 336 
Shipments to Calcutta, 360 
Yield per acre in, 400 
Blackhull wheat, 430 
Biscuit factories in India, 357 
Bliss, Don C., 412 


Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
384 
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Bombay, city of: 
As wheat port, 362, 379 
Exports of wheat from, 404 
Prices of wheat at, 409 f. 
Wheat receipts at, 360, 401 
Bombay, province of, India: 
Acreage in, 334, 346, 398, 403; 
irrigated, 334, 403 
Area of, total, 321n.; irrigated, 
402 f. 
Crops of, 346, 399 
Land ownership and utilization 
TOOT 
Population of, 321n., 336 
Yield per acre in, 346, 400 


Bradstreet’s commercial visible, 
105, 107, 138, 151, 172, 279, 294 f., 
438, 439 f., 450 

Bran, white, 376 

Brand, Elizabeth M., contributor 
to WuHear Srupies, 76, 234, 258, 
316 


Brazil, 86 n. 
Bread: 


Prices, spread between flour cost 
and selling price, 415 ff. 


Wheaten, in Europe and the 
United States, 414 f. 


Bread-grain production, see Crops 
of wheat, Rye, Production sta- 
tistics 

British India: 

Acreage in, 333, 345; irrigated, 
333, 402 

Area of, total, 321 n.; irrigated, 
402 


As distinguished from Native 
States, 320 f. 


Exports of principal products 
from, 406 


Exports of wheat from, course 
of, 367, 407; destinations of, 
408; seasonal variation in, 
367 f., 371; volume of, 363, 
404 f., 407 

Imports of wheat, 405 

Land disposition in, 344 f. 

Population of, 321 n. 

See also India 


Broomhall’s estimates: 


Exportable surpluses, 82 n., 83 f., 
131, 165, 269 f. 


Importers’ purchases, 83 f., 131, 
165 f., 269 


Margins between exportable sur- 
pluses and importers’ require- 
ments, 434 n. 


Probable net exports, 168, 270 


Shipments, 84-94, 131, 156-59, 
174, 273-76, 422-25 


Visible supplies, 438 f., 441 
Bryant, Geo. C., 130, 288, 428 f. 
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Buenos Aires prices: 

Cash, monthly, 140; weekly, 174, 
298, 451 

Futures, course of, 112, 162, 
282 ff., 436; relationships, 114, 
163, 284, 436 

Buffalo: 

As datum line for price raising 
operations under McNary- 
Haugen plan, 249 

Delivery point for New York fu- 
tures market, 125 

Favorable location of, for mill- 
res, hai Uses ANP es Pei WHE 
125 

Importance as milling center, 
iiicy U/ tine OS), CHES, Shr EE 117455 

As lowest threshold of entrance 
for Canadian wheat, 186, 236 f., 
240 

Storage facilities of, 3 

Bulgaria: 

Acreage in, 126 

Carryovers in, 109, 169 

Crop prospects in, 287, 433 

Crops of, 128f, 292, 444 

Domestic utilization in, 136 

Export duties and restrictions 
in, 86n. 

Exports: forecasts of net, 169; 
volume of net, 86, 132 

Flour, exports of, 133 

Quality of wheat in, 169 

Yield per acre in, 127 


Calcutta: 
As wheat port, 362, 379 
Exports of wheat from, 404 
Prices of wheat at, 409 ff. 
Wheat receipts at, 360, 401 
Calkins, Robert D., contributor to 
Wueat Srupigs, 125, 291 
Canada: 
Acreage in, 126, 431 
Carryovers in, 78, 107, 137, 175, 
270, 290, 441, 450 
Crop estimates and forecasts, of- 
ficial: accuracy of, 441; errors 
in, 80, 144n., 278 n., 438; pre- 
liminary, 130, 144, 266, 432, 
446, 447; revised and final, 
79 f., 83, 128 f., 130, 142, 144, 
267, 292, 297, 432, 443, 446, 447, 
452 
Crop estimates and forecasts, 
unofficial: of Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway, 144, 432n.; of 
Food Research Institute, 80, 
443; of the trade, 80, 144, 
432 n.; of Manitoba Free Press, 
432 n. 
Crop-price in, 312 ff. 
Crop prospects in, 144 f. 
Disposition of wheat supplies in, 
137, 157, 297, 441, 452 


Domestic utilization in, 101, 136, 


175, 297, 452 


Export trade with the Orient, 


133 f. 


Exportable surpluses of, 165, 421 
Exports: course of, 90; forecast 


of net, 426; volume of net, 85, 
1325 137, 158 tee kes selOsmatos 
296, 297, 425f., 449, 452; by 
ports, 94, 275; effect on ocean 
freight rates, 92; through 
United States ports, 5 n.; value 
of, 302 f. 


Farm prices in, 123 f., 300 f. 
Flour in, consumption of, 5n., 


414; exports of, 5n., 7, 94, 133, 
137; production of, 5n., 101, 
137, 297, 452 


Freight rates in, 18, 23 
Grades and grading in, 9-12, 


27f., 31, 306 


Marketing in, rate of, 107, 150, 


277, 278 


Milling in, 5n., 8f., 97, 120 
Prices in, annual average of ex- 


port, 110; level of, compared 
with United States, 299-316; 
outlook for, in 1927-28, 422; 
see also Winnipeg prices 


Quality of wheat in, 9-12, 14, 79, 


94n., 144 f., 236 f., 267, 279 


Receipts at primary markets in, 


131, 150, 171, 278, 293, 447, 448 


Stocks in, accumulation of, in 


1926-27, 150, 151, 276, 279, 
280; elevator, 138, 279, 295, 
450; farm, 138, 295, 450; in 
flour mills, 138, 295, 450; in 
transit, 138, 295, 450; total, 
137 £., 279 f£., 295, 297, 450; 452 


Visible supplies in, 105 ff., 139, 


151, 172, 279 f., 294, 438 f., 449, 
450 


Yield per acre in, 127 
Canadian National Railway, 21 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 21 
Canadian Wheat Pool: 

Acreage controlled by, 118 f. 

Agreements of, with elevator 


companies, 119; with millers, 
120 


Effect of advance of ocean 


freight rates on, 155 


Effect of large carryovers on, 214 
Effect of McNary-Haugen plan 


Ons 207k. 


Handling of coarse grains by, 


120 f. 


Influence of: on course of ex- 


ports, 90, 161, 270, 275, 439, 
441; on prices, 121 f., 161, 265, 
290; on stocks, 106, 276, 279, 


. 290; in world wheat market, 


118 


Marketing costs of, 122 

Membership of, 118 f. 

Merchandising practices of, 119 ff. 

Organization of, 118 

Outlook for, 123 

Price quotations of, 308 

Progress of, 118 f., 123 

Purpose of, 419 

Returns to members, 122 f.; com- 
parison of, with return to non- 
members, 122 f. 

Carrying charges on wheat, re- 
verse, 99, 114, 303 n.; under Mc- 
Nary-Haugen plan, 213 

Carryovers: 

Afloat, 79, 105, 290, 438 

Ex-European, 79, 105 

In exporting countries, 78, 105, 
107i. Sit. 175. 290, 4215 438, 
450 

In importing countries, 79, 105, 
290, 421, 438 

Outlook for 1926-27 outward, 
290 

Under the McNary-Haugen plan, 
189 n., 211-14 


World: 1925-26, inward, 78 f., 
105; outward, 107ff., 421; 
1926-27, inward, 290; out- 


ward, 438-42 
Cawnpore, India, wheat prices at, 
409 ff. 
Census data on stocks of wheat 
and flour, 108, 138, 426, 440 
Central Indian States: 
Acreage in, 334, 346, 398; irri- 
gated, 334 
Crops of, 346, 399 
Land ownership and utilization 
in, 337 
Population of, 336 
Yield per acre in, 346, 400 
Central Provinces and Berar, In- 
dia: 
Acreage in, 334, 346, 398; irri- 
gated, 334 
Area of, total, 321n.; irrigated, 
402 
Consumption in, 354 f. 
Land ownership and utilization 
Thay aie 
Population of, 321 n., 336 
Seed and sowing in, 350 
Shipments from, 360 
Yield per acre in, 346, 400 
Cereal production, see Production 
statistics, Barley, Corn, Millet, 
Oats, Rice, and Rye 
Charts: 
Acreage in India, 320; irrigated, 
333 
Area, total irrigated in India, 333 
Crops, 82, 318, 320 
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Exportable surpluses, 84 


Exports, 319, 363, 367; seasonal 
variation of Indian, 371 


Freight rates, 153, 272, 366 
Importers’ requirements, 84 


Prices lOve alos G lO; 
LGdp LOS. 2clseeoe eos, 200; 
386, 434, 435, 436, 437; sea- 
sonal variation of Indian, 371 


Railway mileage in India, 380 
Receipts, 149 


Shipments, 85, 90, 91; 157, 159, 
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Stocks, 107, 440 


Visible supplies, 106, 151, 280, 
439 


Yield per acre, 320 
Chicago Board of Trade: 
Amendments to rules of, 124 f. 


Prevention of squeeze in May 
1926 by, 125 


Speculative trading on, 203 
Chicago prices: 


Cash, annual average, 416n.; 
weighted monthly average, 
Slabs 


Futures, course of, 112, 161, 163, 
282 ff., 435, 437; relationships, 
LAS 62 teeG4er. 436 1. 


Use of, for comparing American 
and Canadian price levels, 304 
Chile: 
Acreage in, 126 
Crops of, 82, 128, 292, 446 
Domestic utilization in, 136 


Exports of, 86, 132, 134, 170, 173, 
296, 449 


Flour exports of, 133 
Yield per acre in, 127 
China: 
Civil wars in, effect of, 269, 272, 
PATE) a 
Consumption of, 89 
Crops of, 81, 89, 421, 443, 444 
Imports of, 89 
Milling in, 97 
Coal strike, British: 


Effect on British consumption, 
104 


Effect on imports, 109 


Effect on ocean freight rates, 
92f., 141, 152-56 


Effect on prices, 93, 114, 141 
Coarse grains, 221-25 
Coffee valorization in Brazil, 182 


“Combines,” harvester-thresher, 91, 
106, 149, 429, 438 


Comparative levels of wheat prices 
in the United States and Can- 
ada, 299-316 
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Consumption of wheat: 
Comparisons of, in 
years, 100, 175 
In 1925-26, 77, 100-104, 175 
In 1926-27, 175, 297 
Per capita, 231 
See also Disposition of wheat 
supplies, Domestic  utiliza- 
tion, Flour 
Co-operation, wheat growers’: 
International, 207 f. 


Method of handling wheat un- 
der, 196 


Operation of, under loans from 
“Wheat Board,” 256 f. 


Purpose of, 419 
See also Canadian Wheat Pool 


Co-operative marketing of farm 
products, 179 n., 183 


Corn (maize): 
Acreage in India, 345 


Competition with wheat for 
shipment, 289 


Crops of, 81, 101, 104, 146, 268 

Effect on freight rates of delayed 
exports of, from Argentina, 
92 n. 

Expansion of wheat acreage at 
expense of, 225 

Exports of, 225 

Ocean freight rates on, 295 

Relation to hogs and cattle, 225 


Cost of living, effect of increase of 
wheat and flour prices upon, 
217-20, 419 f. 


Cotton: 
Acreage of, in India, 345 
Exports of, from India, 363, 406 
Cromwell, R. O., 130, 288, 428 f. 
Crop condition estimates, 288, 447 


Crop estimates and forecasts, 79- 
83, 128 ff., 143-47, 265-69 
Errors in, 79 f. 
Influence on current wheat posi- 
tion, 78 f., 111, 144; on prices, 
111 ff., 283 


Crop failures, see Argentina, crop 
disaster of 1925-26 


Crop prospects: 


For 1927, 265 f., 286 ff., 321, 427- 
33 


Crops of wheat: 
Distribution of, 77, 95, 141,442 f. 
Ex-European, 266, 443 
In 1925-26, 79-83; in 1926-27, 
141, 266 f., 443, 446; in 1927- 
28, 442 f., 446 


Outlook for 1927, 442 f. 

Of principal producing 
tries, 318 

Value of, 312 ff., 315 


World total, 77, 82f., 141, 142, 
265 ff. 


different 


coun- 
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Crops of wheat (continued): 

See also Crop estimates and 
forecasts, Crop prospects, Pro- 
duction statistics 

Curtis and Crisp bill for agricul- 
tural relief, 212n. 
Czecho-Slovakia: 

Acreage in, 126 

Crops of, 128, 146, 167, 292, 446; 
of substitute foods, 167 

Crop prospects in, 90 

Domestic utilization in, 103, 136 

Flour imports of, 95, 133 

Import certificate system of, 


86 n. 
Import requirements of, 166, 
NS “DA 


Imports, volume of net, 89f., 
132, 134, 173, 296, 427, 449 


Tariffs in, 90, 96 
Yield per acre in, 127 


Dalhousie, Lord, 378 
Danube basin: 
Carryovers in, 79, 86, 102 
Crop estimates and forecasts, 
80, 142, 145, 267, 443 
Crop prospects in, 433 
Disposition of wheat supplies in, 
102 
Domestic utilization in, 102 
Exportable surplus of, 165, 444 


Exports, causes of reductions in 
1925-26, 86 f.; forecasts of net, 
168, 169, 270, 271; volume of 
net, 85, 86 f., 426 


Farm prices in, 86 
Quality of wheat in, 80, 86, 102, 
145 f., 169, 267 


Shipments from, 85, 131, 158 f., 
DeAamlG frye Omen 20/5 0424 h,. 
448 


Stocks in, 169, 277 


See also Bulgaria, Hungary, Jugo- 
Slavia, and Roumania 


Davis, Joseph S., contributor to 
WueEatT Srupies, 125, 170, 234, 
258, 291, 412 


Delhi, India, wheat prices at, 369 


Demand for wheat, see Importers’ 
requirements 


Denmark: 
Acreage in, 126 
Crops of, 128 f., 292, 446 
Domestic utilization in, 136 
Exports of, 87n. 
Flour imports of, 95, 133 
Imports, volume of net, 132 
Quality of wheat in, 145 
Yield per acre in, 127 
Disposition of wheat supplies: in 
1925-26, 100-104, 137, 175, 297; 
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in 1926-27, 297, 440f.; under 
McNary-Haugen plan, 212 
See also Carryovers, Domestic 
utilization, Exports, Feed use, 
Seed use, country headings 
Dockage, 14 
Domestic utilization: in 1925-26, 
77, 100-104, 136, 175, 297; in 
1926-27, 297 
See also Carryovers, Feed use, 
Seed use, and country head- 


ings 
Drynan, David C., 412 
Duluth: 
Quality of wheat received at, 
NAN 


Quotation of wheat prices at, 18 
“Dumping,” 208 f. 
Durum wheat: 
Acreage of, 288, 430 
Crop estimates and forecasts of, 
130, 144, 163, 431 
Exports of, 135 
Prices of, 111, 114f., 140, 143, 
163, 174, 285, 298, 304, 422, 
437, 445 
Quality of, 144, 267 
Under McNary-Haugen plan, 
205 f. 


Einfuhrscheine, see Import certifi- 
cate system 
Egypt: , 
Acreage in, 126 
Crops of, 128, 292, 446 
Domestic utilization in, 136 
Exports of, 134 
Flour imports of, 95, 133 
Imports of, 132, 173, 296, 449 
Yield per acre in, 127 
Embargoes on wheat, 93, 189, 235 
Engelbrecht, Th. H., 345n., 348 
Equalization fee: 


Application of, to import wheat, 
246 n. 


Collection of, 180, 199 ff., 232 
Date of fixing of, 198 
Definition of, 179 


Determination of size of, 180, 
198 f., 233 


Hypothetical operation of, 181 f. 
Justice of, 199 ff. 
Relation to operating fund, 179 f. 


Remission of, on wheat ground 
for export of flour, 210 


As a restraint on acreage ex- 
pansion, 200, 227 
Esthonia: 
Acreage in, 126 
Crops of, 128 f., 292, 446 
Domestic utilization in, 136 


Imports of, 132 
Yield per acre in, 127 
Europe: 

Acreage in, 287, 420, 432 

Bread in, 414f., 418; prices of, 
415 ff., 419 f. 

Carryovers of, 79 

Consumption of cereals in, 414 


Cost of living in, government 
control of, 419 f. 


Crop estimates and forecasts, 
80 f., 83, 103, 267, 443 


Crop prospects in, 145 f., 286 f., 
432 f. 


Crops of, other grains and sub- 
stitute foods, 80 f., 103, 146 


Domestic utilization in, 102 ff. 

Expenditure for bread and flour 
in, 417 

Farm prices in, 124 

Grain trade of, 418 f. 


Import policy of, pre-war and 
post-war, 208 


Import requirements of, 166, 444 


Imports of: course of, 271, 282; 
international organization for 
handling, 445; volume of net, 
88, 103 


Marketing in, rate of, 148, 277 
Prices in, 117 f., 164 f., 285 f., 437 


Probable reactions of, to agri- 
cultural legislation in the 
United States, 208 f. 


Quality of wheat in, 145, 267 


Reactions of, to price changes, 
413-20 


Shipments to, 88, 274, 297, 422, 
424, 442, 448 
Stocks in, 109, 277, 280, 442 
Exportable surpluses, 83f., 131, 
137, 165 f., 444 f.; importance of, 
in determination of “world” 
price, 230 


Export duties and restrictions, 8 f. 


Export routes: from North Amer- 
ica, 4f.; from India, 366 


Exports: 
Course of, 90 f., 158 f., 296 


Estimates and forecasts of prob- 
able net, 131,143, 270f., 425 f: 


Flour, 4-9, 94, 133 

Influences affecting volume of, 85 
Outlook for 1926-27, 289 
Principle of segregated, 181 f. 


Volume of net, 85 ff., 132, 158 £2 
296, 318 f., 426, 449 


See also Shipments 
Evans, W. Sanford, 76. 


“Farm Board,” see “Wheat Board” 


created by the McNary-Haugen 
plan 


Farm prices of wheat, 110 f., 123 f., 
140, 181n., 250n., 300ff., 314, 
315, 413 

Farm relief, proposals for, 177, 
178 n. 

See also McNary-Haugen plan 
Farm value of wheat crops, 123 f. 
Farmers: 

Co-operative 

Canada, 119 
Effect of McNary-Haugen plan 
on cost of living of, 217, 219 f. 
Legislation on behalf of, 177- 
264 

Number of wheat-growing, 219 f. 

Position of, in 1925-26, 88, 123 

See also Farm prices of wheat 
Farmers’ intentions to plant, see 

Acreage, farmers’ intentions to 

plant 
Feed and waste items, in United 
States disposition computation, 
313, 440 f.; under McNary- 
Haugen plan, 212 
Feed use of wheat, 101, 137, 175, 
ZOD Meet A osee Oi olan 44 Oot, 
Feedstuffs, see Feed use of wheat, 
Barley, Corn, Potatoes, Oats, Rye 
Financial influences: 
On consumption of wheat, 356 f., 
392 f. 

On exports, 87, 88, 382 f. 

On price of European domestic 
wheat, 148, 437 

On purchases of millers, 88 

On rate of marketing, 88, 148 n. 

Finland: 

: Acreage in, 126 
Crops of, 128 f., 145, 292, 446 
Domestic utilization in, 136 
Flour imports of, 95, 133 
Imports of, 132 
Tariffs in, 96 n. 

Yield per acre in, 127 
Flour: 

Baking qualities of Indian, 375 

Consumers’ standards for, in the 

United States, 13, 34 
Consumption of, 100 f., 211, 212, 
217 ff.,. 233, 414 

Exports of, 4-9, 94, 133; from 
India, 363f., 405, 406; under 
McNary-Haugen plan, 209 ff. 

Grades of, 215n. 

Imports to India, 363 f., 405, 406 

International trade in, 94f. 

Markets, as affected by McNary- 

Haugen plan, 209 ff. 
Prices of, 215 ff., 309 
Production of, 5n., 16ff., 101, 
139, 356 

Stocks of, 101, 108, 138 

Tariffs on, 95, 96, 97, 209 

See also Milling 


elevators of, in 
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Food Research Institute estimates: 
Of margin between exportable 
surpluses and importers’ re- 
quirements, 166 
Of net exports, 168 ff., 269 f., 426 
Of net imports, 166f., 269, 444 
Fordney-McCumber tariff, 1 
Fort William and Port Arthur: 
Grain in store at, 279 
Wheat receipts at, 131, 150, 171, 
278, 293, 447, 448 
France: 
Acreage in, 126 
Carryovers in: of import wheat, 
79, 109; of native wheat, 109, 
442; total, 109 
Consumption in, restriction of, 
167 
Crop estimates and forecasts: 
official, 128 f., 144, 292, 426 n., 
443, 446; unofficial, 144 


Crop prospects in, 145, 148, 287, 


432, 443 

Domestic utilization in, 103 f., 
136 

Exchange rate in, influence of, 
148 


Farm prices in, 124 
Flour imports of, 133 
Import certificate system in, 86 n. 


Import requirements of, 166, 167, 
427, 445 

Imports of: classes of, 89; course 
of, 91; of Indian wheat, 365; 
volume of net, 89, 132, 134, 
173, 296, 427, 449 

Marketing in, 117, 148 f., 277, 442 

Milling in, 95; regulation of, 104, 
444 

Prices of domestic wheat in, 104, 
Nts el AOS VAS eG Ali ee arte 
285 f., 298, 438, 451 

Quality of wheat in, 80, 104, 145, 
267, 432 

Stocks in, 109, 277, 442 

PDanittsmo to Gsmed O seme emma ites 
164, 286, 444 

Yield per acre in, 127 

Freight rates on grain, lake and 

canal, 18 f. 

Freight rates on grain, ocean, 5, 
92 f., 135, 141 f., 152-56, 173, 
265,271) f:,. 295 

Causes 
152 ff. 

Consequences of exceptional ad- 
vance of, in 1926-27, 154 ff., 
162, 164, 271 f., 280) 434, 438 f. 


of variation of, 92f., 


Incidence of increased rates, 
154 ff. 
Statistics of, limitations of, 
152 n. 


Freight rates, railway: 


Comparison of American and 
Canadian, 6, 18-23 
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As a factor in regional relation- 
ships in American milling in- 
dustry, 239, 247 ff. 


Relation of price of different 
wheats to, 192 


Structure of, with relation to 
wheat and flour, 191 


Futures, wheat: 


Contract grades for delivery of, 
241 


Liverpool market for, 125 n. 
New markets for trading in, 125 


Regulation of trading in, 124 f., 
204 

Trading in, by Canadian Wheat 
Pool, 120; essentials of suc- 
cessful, 203; under McNary- 
Haugen plan, 201-205; volume 
of, 140, 161 n., 282, 435 n. 


See also Prices, futures 


General Superintendence Com- 
pany, Ltd., (Geneva), 445 n. 


Germany: 
Acreage in, 126, 432 


Carryovers in, 109; of import 
wheat, 79, 1093; of native 
wheat, 109 


Crop estimates and forecasts, 
Oficialel 2 Scien 4 ee Oem Os 
292, 426n., 443, 446 


Crop prospects in, 90, 145, 432f. 


Domestic utilization in, 103 f., 


136 
Economic conditions in, 88 
Export duties and restrictions 
in, 88 
Exports of: course of, 88 n., 90 f., 


148; future occurrence of, 88; 
volume of, 88 


Farmers’ position in 1925-26, 88, 
124, 148 


Flour imports, 95, 133 


Grain marketing company in, 
lelivfetae 


Import certificate system in 
(Einfuhrscheine), 88, 96, 148 


Import requirements of, 166 f., 
427, 445 


Imports, course of, 91 f. 


Imports, volume of net, 89f., 
US2 MSA 73s 296442449 


Marketing in, 88, 148, 277 
Milling in, 88, 96 


Prices of domestic wheat in, 88, 
WOVE AUUyi tis, A), Te, alrAay, Pkt, 
298, 438, 451 


Quality of wheat, 104, 145, 167, 
267 


Stocks in, 109, 148, 277, 442 


Tariffs of, 88, 89, 92n., 96, 104, 
117, 444 


Yield per acre in, 127 
“Gluten-bound,” definition of, 375 
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Grades and grading of wheat, 9-12, 
27f., 31, 130 

Grain: 
Acreage in India, 345 
Exports from India, 354 


Great Northern Railways (United 
States), 21 

Greece: 
Acreage in, 126 
Crops of, 128f., 292, 446 
Domestic utilization in, 103, 136 
Flour imports of, 133 
Import requirements of, 166 
Imports of, volume of net, 89, 

132 

Yield per acre in, 127 

Handling services and costs on 
wheat, 18, 22 

Hard red spring wheat: 
Acreage of, 222 f. 


Comparison of American and 
Canadian, 9-12 


Crop prospects for, 430, 431 f. 
Crops of, 130, 430 f., 432 
Exports of, 135 

Millability of, 13 

Premiums on, 237, 437 


Prices of, 110 f., 115 f., 140, 163 f., 
174, 285, 298, 422, 437; com- 
parison of American and Can- 
adian, 259-64 


Quality of, 104, 236 f., 267, 285, 
431 


Value of marketed crop of, 313 
Hard red winter wheai: 

Acreage of, 34, 222 f., 287 

Crops of, 130, 144, 149, 429, 438 

Exports of, 135 

Interchangeability of, with hard 
red spring, 163 f., 437 

Prices of, 110 f., 115, 140, 163 f., 
170, 174, 285, 298, 309'f., 437 

Quality of, 144, 267, 429 f., 437 


Under McNary-Haugen plan, 
248 f. 


Value of marketed crop of, 313 
Hedging: 


Acceptance of delivery under, 
241 


By “Wheat Board” under Mc- 
Nary-Haugen plan, 198, 201, 
204 f. 


Howard, Mr. and Mrs. Albert, 
376 ff. 


Howard, Bartels & Co., estimates of 
flour stocks, 138 


Humphries, A. E., 374, 376 f., 412 
Hungary: 

Acreage in, 126 

Carryovers of, 109 


Crop estimates, 80, 128f., 145, 
292, 446 
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Disposition of wheat supplies in, 
169 n. 

Domestic utilization in, 136, 
169 n. 


Exportable surpluses in, 169, 444 

Exports of, course of, 90; fore- 
casts of net, 169; volume of 
net, 86, 132, 134, 158; 173, 296, 
449 

Farm prices in, 124 

Flour exports of, 86, 95, 133 

Futures market in, 125 

Marketing in, 149 

Milling in, 95 

Prices in, 118, 164, 286 

Quality of wheat in, 80, 443 

Stocks in, 277, 442 

Yield per acre in, 127 


Hyderabad, India: 


Acreage in, 346, 398 
Crops of, 346, 399 
Yield per acre in, 346, 400 


Importation of Canadian wheat 


into the United States: 


Buying procedures of American 
mills, 15 f. 


Character of imports, 32 

Crop factors involved, 1f., 4, 34 

Destination of imports, 3 

For consumption, duty-paid, 1, 
9-32 

For milling for export of flour, 
1, 4-9, 33, 209 f. 

Importance of the actual trans- 


action in determining, 22, 25, 
26, 30,02 

Manufacturing factors involved 
in, 4, 12-18, 22, 32, 33 

Price factors involved in, 15 f., 
23-32, 33, 209 f. 

Quality factors involved in, 9-12 

Tariff on, 1, 4 

Transportation factors involved 
ios O23 

Under McNary-Haugen plan, 186, 
229 ff., 236-47, 252 f. 

Volume of, 1f., 4, 32 


Import certificate system, 88 
Import duties, see Tariffs 
Importers’ requirements: 


Ex-European, 83, 89, 269, 421, 
444 


Influenced by availability of 
wheat substitutes, 80, 268 

In 1923-24, 83 f. 

In 1924-25, 83 f. 

In 1925-26, 83 f., 131 


In 1926-27, 143, 165 ff., 269, 274, 
289, 426 f. 


In 1927-28, 421, 444 


Imports: 


Of Canadian wheat by the 
United States, 1-75 


Course of, 91 f., 273 ff., 296, 423 f. 

Ex-European, 87, 142, 157, 271, 
272, 273 f., 423 f. 

Flour, 133 

Forecasts of, see Importers’ re- 
quirements 


Influences affecting volume of, 
88f., 273 f. 


Rate of absorption of, 273 f. 
Relation to shipments, 274 


Volume of net, 88 ff., 132, 296, 
423 ff., 427, 449 


India: 


Acreage: of crops other than 
wheat, 344f.; as factor de- 
termining crop, 352; irrigated, 
332 ff., 402; by provinces, 346, 
398; of wheat, 126, 286, 318 ff., 
345-48, 388, 398 

Agriculture in, advancement of, 
342 ff., 390 f: 

Area of, 344; irrigated, 332 f., 
402; total, 321 n. 

Bibliographical notes for study 
of, 395 ff. 

Biscuit factories in, 357 

Bread-making in, 356 

Bulk handling of wheat in, 361 

Caste system in, 336, 339 f. 

Climatic conditions in, 323-28, 
348 

Commercial varieties of wheat 
of, 371-74 

Consumption of wheat in: elas- 
ticity of, 364; future of, 392 f.; 
per capita, 317, 354 f., 392; to- 
tal, 353-57; trend of, 320, 
SD Die oo eats 

Crop estimates and forecasts, of- 
ficial, 81, 83, 128, 142, 267, 292, 
317 f., 346, 355, 364, 389, 401, 
428, 443, 446; unofficial, 284 n. 

Crop failures in, 317, 385 f., 388 f. 


Crop prospects in, 169, 265, 276, 
286 


Crops of: growth of wheat, 350 f.; 
kharif and rabi, 326; seasonal 
influences affecting, 326 f., 350 

Cultivation methods in, 327f., 
341 ff., 348 f.; see also India, 
Fertilizers and Implements 


Currency of, economic influence 
of, 382 f. 


Dietary of people of, 353 f., 393 


Disposition of wheat supplies in, 
355, 401 


ae and refraction in, 383 f., 


Domestic utilization of wheat 
in, 102, 136, 317f., 854 f., 389, 
401 

Exportable surpluses of wheat 
in, 165, 169, 284n., 428 


Exports of wheat: course and 
trend of, 90, 319, 363, 407; des- 


tinations of, 365 f., 408; duties 
and restrictions on, 369, 380, 
300s factors determining, 
SLE iota, SkoNl Hy, | Gkelaeiign 
forecasts of probable, 169 f., 
270, 271, 426; future of, 393 f.; 
historical review of, 378-90; 
importance of, in Indian ex- 
port markets, 363, 406; in 
world markets, 318f., 381; 
ocean freight rates on, 366, 
382; principal ports for, 366, 
379, 382, 404; relation of 
prices and, 368 f., 371; routes 
of, 366; value of, 406; volume 
Din tisyityy, USP bY alr HATE 
Day Sa, Seat, kets LUE 
404, 407, 426, 428, 449 

Famines in, 336, 392 

Fertilizers in, 349 

Flour: exports of, 133, 363, 364, 
405; imports of, 363f., 405; 
production of, 356 f. 

Freight rates, ocean, 366, 382; 
railway, 382 

Future trading in, 372, 3783 f. 

Grain storage in, 357 f., 359 f. 

Grain trade of, 358 ff., 383 f. 


Harvesting and threshing in, 
SDL. 

Implements and _ machinery, 
agricultural, 327; 341 f., 343, 
390 

Imports of wheat and flour, 
sources of, 364; volume of, 
363 f., 405 

Improvement of wheat in, 376 ff. 

Influenza epidemic in, 352, 388 f. 

Irrigation in, 319 f., 328-35, 377, 
391 f., 402; see Irrigation in 
India 


Land ownership and disposition ° 


in, 337 ff., 344 f. 
Maps of, 322, 345 


Marketing of wheat in, 357-62; 
government control of, 387; 
seasonal movement of, 360 


Milling industry in, 356f. 

Peasant cultivators in, 336f., 
ave Tip 

Physiographic 
320-23 


Population: age distribution of, 
356, 393; growth of, 336, 
392 f.; occupational distribu- 
tion Of. S05 1-4 total, 321 n-, 
335 f., 355 ff., 392 f.; urban and 
rural, 336 f., 393 


Position of wheat growing in, 
344 f. 


Prices of wheat in, 369 ff., 386, 
409 ff.; influence on acreage, 
352 f.; on consumption, 393; 
on exports, 364, 368f., 381 f., 
385 ff.; seasonal variation of, 
369 ff. 


conditions in, 
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As a producer and exporter of 
wheat, 317-412 

Production of wheat in, 317 ff., 
327 7., 334, 344-53, 399, 401; 
future of, 318 f., 348, 390 ff. 

Products of, value of principal 
export, 406 

Quality of wheat in, 374 ff., 428, 
443 

Railways in, 378 ff., 404 

Raintall im; 323 if. 345.4, 352)f., 
401 

Rank of, as producer and ex- 
porter of wheat, 317-20 

Receipts of wheat at principal 
markets, 360 f. 

Religion in, economic influences 
Olin Bowie, als: 

Seed and sowing of wheat in, 
Be GY, oust shy GvPisic 

Shipments of wheat from, 85, 
LST LOO Ms 21 Ditase 29 fed OOM. 
425 

Soils of, 321 ff., 348; effect of ir- 
rigation on, 335 

Standard of living in, 336, 356 

Stocks of wheat in, 355 

Transportation of wheat in, 360, 
362, 378 ff., 404 

Types and varieties of wheat in, 
342 f., 371-78 

Wages of urban workers in, 356, 
393 

Wheat regions of, 345-48, 398 ff. 

Yield of wheat per acre, 127, 286, 
Balsitign Gey Sy Bher kets shy 


International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, estimate of importers’ re- 
quirements in 1926-27, 167 

International trade, see Trade, In- 
ternational 

Irish Free State: 

Imports of, 132, 134, 173, 296, 
449; of flour, 133; of Indian 
wheat, 376 

Irrigation, in India: 

Acreage under, total, 332 ff., 402; 
wheat, 333 f., 402 

Canals, construction of, 330f.; 
operation of, 331; “perennial,” 
330 

Effect: on expansion of wheat 
acreage, 320, 391 f.; on quality 
of wheat, 377; on wheat yield 
per acre, 319 

Financial aspects of, 331 f. 


Native methods of, 328 ff., 334; 
by inundation, 330, 333, 402; 
by tanks, 329, 333, 402; by 
wells, 329, 333, 402 


Problems of, 334 

Projects, 331, 391 f. 

Public works, 330-33, 391 f., 402 
Irwin, Lord, 391 
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Italy: 


Acreage in, 126 

Carryovers in, 104, 109, 442 

Crop estimates and forecasts, of- 
ficial, 128 f., 145, 292, 432, 443, 
446 

Crop prospects in, 287, 432 

Domestic utilization in, 103 f., 
136, 166 

Farm prices in, 124 

Flour exports of, 95; imports, 
net, 133 

Futures market in, 125 

Import requirements, 166, 427 


Imports, course of, 92; of In- 
dian wheat, 365; volume of 
net, 89, 132, 134, 173, 296, 427, 
449 

Marketing in, 277 

Milling regulations in, 104, 444 


Prices of domestic wheat in, 104, 
17S S14 OS GAS bse 29 Sst 3G, 
451 


Quality of wheat in, 145, 432 
Stocks in, 109, 442 

Tariffs of, 104, 444 

Yield per acre in, 127 


Japan and Chosen: 


Acreage in, 126 

Consumption in, 96 

Crops of, 815 83; 96, 128if.¥ 136; 
292, 443, 446 


Flour exports of, 95; imports, 
133 


Imports of, 89, 92, 96, 132 ff., 
173, 296, 449 

Milling in, 96 f. 

Stocks in, 97 

Tariffs of, 89, 97 

Yield per acre in, 127 


Jubbulpore, India, wheat prices at, 


402 ff. 


Jugo-Slavia: 


Acreage in, 126 

Crop estimates and _ forecasts, 
128 f., 169, 266, 292, 446 

Crop prospects in, 433 

Domestic utilization in, 136 

Export duties and restrictions 
in, 86n. 

Exportable surpluses of, 444 

Exports, course of, 90; forecasts 
of net, 169; volume of net, 86, 
132, 134, 158 f., 173, 296, 449 

Flour exports of, 95, 133 

Marketing in, 149 

Quality of wheat in, 169 

Stocks in, 169, 277, 442 

Yield per acre in, 127 


Jute, acreage in India, 345; exports 


from India, 363, 406 
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Kansas, as a milling center, 17 
Kansas City prices, of wheat: 

Cash, annual average, 111, 416 n. 

Daily, 163, 285, 437 

Monthly, 140, 309 f. 

Weekly, 174, 298, 451 

Use of, in comparing American 
and Canadian price levels, 304 

Karachi, India: 

As center of grain trade, 358 f. 

As principal wheat port, 362, 379 

Exports of wheat from, 404 

Handling of wheat at, 362 

Prices of wheat at, 409 ff. 

Wheat receipts at, 360 f., 401 

Karachi white wheat: 

Comparison of prices of, with 
Liverpool and Winnipeg prices, 
385 f. 

Seasonal index of monthly 
prices of, in Karachi, 370; in 
Liverpool, 371 n. 

Kessinger bill (Illinois), 436 n. 


Lahore, India, wheat prices at, 

409 ff. 

Latvia: 

Acreage in, 126 

Crop prospects in, 287 

Crops of, 128 f., 292, 446 

Domestic utilization in, 136 

Imports of, 132 

Yield per acre in, 127 

Lithuania: 

Acreage in, 126 

Crops of, 128 f., 292, 446 

Yield per acre in, 127 

Liverpool prices of wheat: 

Cash, monthly, 140; weekly, 
109 fy 1165 1605 174; 281, 298, 
434, 450 

Futures, course of, 112, 161, 
282 ff., 435 f.; relationships 
between different, 114, 284 f., 
436 f. 

For Indian wheats, 385 f. 

Influenced by freight rates, 143, 
Tob. 16255 163,285, 4345" by 
shortage of wheat in near 
positions, 285 

Range of, 188, 299 

As registration point of “world” 
price, 22 9:4: 

Seasonal variation of, 371 

London Corn Trade Association, 

374, 384 

London Grain, Seed and Oil Re- 
porter, estimates, of exportable 
surpluses, 165; of margin be- 
tween exportable surpluses and 
importers’ requirements, 165; of 

shipments, 166, 269 

Lyallpur, India, wheat prices at, 

369 
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Macaroni wheats in India, 372, 
383; see also Durum wheat 
McDougall Brothers, 372 
McDougall, John, 384 
McNary-Haugen plan: 
Administration of, by Wheat 
Board, 178 ff., 232 ff; see also 
separate heading “Wheat 
Board” 
Development of successive bills 
on, 178 ff., 185, 199, 254-58 
Effect on acreage, 220-29, 233 f., 
251; carryover, 189n.; con- 
sumers, 217-20, 233; farmers, 
TE, Pi, Pal, Cet, Ace 
flour and feed prices, 215 ff., 
250; future trading, 201-5, 
250; processors and distribu- 


i@ims,  Wiljsinh viordlel jyereecy 
229 ff. 

Fundamental features of, 178 ff., 
182 


Indirect results of, 251 f. 
Objectives of, 177-82, 252 f. 
Precedents of, 182-85 
Workability of, under present 
tariff, 235-64; under a revised 
tariff or embargo provision, 
177-234 
Madras, India, city and province 
of, 321, 362, 402 
Manitoba Free Press, 431, 432 n. 
Marketing of wheat: 
Course’ of, 131, 148iif.. 276uf., 
see also Receipts at primary 
markets 


Rate of, in 1925-26, 77, 114; in 
NUP PE ale, SYK aati, 
429, 438 

Under the McNary-Haugen plan 


in the United States, 181 f., 
197 


See also Dumping 


Margin between exportable sur- 
pluses and importers’ require- 
ments, 83f., 131, 141, 143, 152, 
165 f., 229, 266, 268, 281, 434 


Matthaei, Gabrielle, see Howard, 
Mrs. Albert 


Meerut, India, 
409 ff. 


Mexico: 
Acreage in, 126 
Crops of, 128, 292, 446 
Yield per acre in, 127 
Millet: 
Acreage in India, 345 
Food value of, 353 


Importance of, in Indian diet, 
353 f. 


Mill feeds, 1, 5, 6, 8, 215 f. 


Milliken, Margaret, contributor to 
Wueat Srupirs, 445 


Milling: 
Admixture, 104, 417f. 


wheat prices at, 


Blending, of Indian wheat, 371, 
AYA, BUS tic 

In bond, 1n., 4-9, 93 

Capacity of, 95, 99 

Conflicting interests of country 
and port mills, 95, 97 


Costs of, 7, 8 
Demand, 115 
Development of, in England, 371, 


374, 375 f. 

Experience with Indian wheats, 
372, 374 ff. 

Extraction, 98, 104, 139, 168, 
414, 417 


National policies and political 
opinions concerning, 4, 6, 8f., 
955 96 

Output, census data on, 98, 101; 
Department of Commerce data 
on, 139; limitation of, 97; sea- 
sonal variation of, 99 

Practices and processes of, 13 f., 
96, 99, 417 

Regional relationships in the 
United States, 239, 247 ff. 


Regulation of, 95, 183, 444 

Review of, of previous years, 95; 
of year 1925-26, 95-100 

Stocks of wheat and flour, 101, 
108 

Under drawback provision, 4; 
under McNary-Haugen plan, 
PAs PAs ies CLT sbi 

See also Flour 

Minneapolis: 

Canadian wheat in, 12 f. 

Compared with Buffalo as mill- 
ing center for Canadian wheat, 
17 f., 20-23, 29 f., 99 

Premium hard spring wheat in, 
Pais 

Sample market in, 25 f. 

See also Minneapolis prices of 
wheat 

Minneapolis prices of wheat: 

Cash, annual weighted average, 
111, 416n.; daily, 26, 35-75, 
163, 437; monthly, 140, 305-7; 
relation to futures, 31, 241; 
weekly. 265) 2853 lel lOmin 
285, 298, 451 


Comparison of, with Winnipeg 


prices, 164, 240-50, 259-64, 
305-7 
Futures, annual average, 241 5 


daily, 85-75; grades deliver- 
able on contract, 241 

Influences affecting, 24 f. 

Quotations of, 18, 25 f. 

Use of, in comparative study of 
American and Canadian price 
levels, 304 

Mixing of wheat, in Argentina, 91, 

442; under McNary-Haugen plan, 

190 f.; in the United States, 10 


Montana, importance of, as spring 
wheat producer, 12 


Montreal, importance of, as port of 
export, 5 

Morocco: 
Acreage in, 126 
Crops of, 128 f., 292, 446 
Domestic utilization in, 136 
Exports of, 132 
Yield per acre in, 127 

Murray, Nat C., 130, 269, 288, 428 f., 
432 n. 


Native States of India: 
Acreage of wheat in, 333, 345 
Area, 321n.; irrigated, 333, 402 
As distinguished from British 
India, 320 f. 
Land disposition in, 344 f. 
Population of, 321 n. 
Navigation on the Great Lakes, 
opening and closing of, 90n., 
107, 270, 272, 421, 423, 438, 439 
Netherlands: 
Acreage in, 126 
Crops of, 128 f., 145, 292, 446 
Domestic utilization in, 103, 136 
Flour imports of, 95, 133 
Futures market in, 125 
Import requirements of, 166, 427 
Imports, volume of net, 89, 132, 
134, 173, 296, 427, 449 
Yield per acre in, 127 
New York Produce Exchange, op- 
ening of futures market by, 125 


New Zealand, 81, 126, 127, 128, 
292, 446 


N6el-Paton, F., 357 n., 361, 367 n., 
B00 tf, 
North Africa: 
Acreage in, 286 
Crop prospects in, 145, 265, 286 
Crops of, 81, 83, 142, 145, 267, 
428, 443 


Exports, forecasts of net, 170; 
volume of net, 86 


Quality of wheat in, 145, 267 
See also Algeria, Egypt, Morocco, 
Tunis 
North America: 
Marketing in, 149 f. 
Prices of, comparative stability 
of in 1926-27, 160 f. 


Shipments from, 85, 131, 158 f., 
174, 274 f., 297, 424f., 448 


Stocks of, 107 f. 
Visible supplies in, 139, 172, 294, 
450 
Northern Hemisphere, crops of, 
79 ff., 82f., 141, 142, 267, 442 f. 
Northern Pacific Railway (United 
States), 21 
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North-West Frontier Province, In- 
dia: 

Acreage in, 334, 346, 398, 403; 
irrigated, 334, 403; total area 
irrigated, 402 f. 

Crops of, 346, 399 

Yield per acre in, 346, 400 

Norway: 

Acreage in, 126 

Crops of, 128 f., 292, 446 

Domestic utilization in, 136 

Flour imports of, 95, 133 

Imports of, 132 

Yield per acre in, 127 


Oats: 
Crops of, 81, 146, 268 
Demand for, 224 


Expansion of wheat acreage at 
expense of, 224 


Exports of, 224 
Orient: 
Effect of high freight rates on 
imports of, 273 
Milling in, 96 
Potential market for United 


States milling output east of 
Rockies, 100 


Shipments to, in 1925-26, 89 
Orissa, India, see Bihar and Orissa 


Pacific Northwest wheat region, 
Sts Wik, IY) ies Ib), DOG Th, PPG 
Pacific white wheat: 
Acreage of, 222 
Crops of, 130, 144, 429 


Demand for, unusual in 1925-26, 
115 


Exports of, 135 

Prices of, 115, 117, 304 

Quality of, 144, 267, 430 

Poland: 

Acreage in, 126 

Crops of, 128f., 145;-146, 292; 
446 

Domestic utilization in, 103, 136 

Economic conditions in, 87 f. 

Export duties and restrictions 
in, 88 

Exports, course of, 90, 134; fore- 
casts of net, 170; influence of 


exchange rate on, 88; volume 
of net, 88, 170, 173, 296 


Farmers’ position in, 124 
Flour imports of, 95, 133 


Imports, volume of net, 132, 277, 
449 


Prices in, 87 f. 
Stocks of, 277 
Tariffs of, 444 
Yield per acre in, 127 
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Portugal: 
Acreage in, 126 
Crops of, 128 f., 145, 292, 433, 446 
Domestic utilization in, 103, 136 
Import requirements of, 166 
Imports of, 132 
Tariffs of, 96n. 
Yield per acre in, 127 

Potatoes: 
Crops of, 81, 129, 146, 268, 421 
Percentage of crop used for hu- 

man food in Europe, 268 n. 


Prices of in 1926-27, 146 
Premiums: 


On Canadian wheat, 14, 236 f., 
238 


On different types and _ vari- 
eties, 4 

On No. 1 Dark Northern in 1926— 
27, 437 

On No. 1 Manitoba in 1926-27, 
434, 437 


For protein content, 14, 34, 98, 
188, 445 
For quality, 10 


On soft red winter wheat, United 
States, 1925-26, 114 f. 


Price insurance under governmen- 
tal guaranty, 255, 257 f. 


Prices: 


Border, as basis for international 
comparisons, 302 


Cash, influences affecting, 111, 
434 f.; relation to futures, 31, 
i), alls TSe, Pl, Aesi7/ 


Comparisons of American and 
Canadian, 7, 22, 23-32, 35-75, 
240-50, 259-64; of crop prices, 
304, 312 ff., 315; between mar- 
kets in different countries, 
110-14, 116, 140, 160-64, 281- 
85, 299, 316, 435 f.; in same 
country, 111, 116, 163, 285; for 
types, varieties, and grades of 
wheat, 115, 116f., 188, 191, 
239; use of weighted average 
iets BhO)¥) 


Course of, 78, 109-18, 142f., 
160-65, 282 ff., 421, 435 ff. 


Export, see various markets 
“Fair and reasonable,” 185 f. 


Fixing of (price orders), 183, 
187 f. 


Forecasting of, 418 f. 


Futures, relationship between 
ditferent ia Wl lO 2st mee Sates 
436 f.; significance of, 31, 111, 
303 


Government control of, 185 
Guaranteed minimum, 183 
Import, see Liverpool prices 


Import parity between American 
and Canadian, 25 n., 27-30, 33 
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Prices (continued) : 

Influence of crop prospects and 
estimates upon, 78, 111 f., 162, 
289, 435 ff; of merchandising 
practices upon, 269, 289 f., 436; 
of position of stocks upon, 
265, .269, 437 

Level of, 78, 109 ff., 142, 160f., 
239, 281f., 299-316, 413f., 
434 f., 445 

Outlook for, 143, 170, 266, 284, 
289 f., 422, 445 

Psychological influences on, in 
1926-27, 284 

Quotations of, 111 

“Ratio price,” 185 f. 

Reactions in exporting and im- 
porting countries to changes 
in, 413-20 

Relations between wheat, flour, 
mill feed, and bread, 215-18, 
231, 415 ff. 

Seasonal variation of, 306, 308 

Stability of, unusual in period 
December 1926 to March 1927, 
265, 281-85, 289-434 

Stabilization of, 179, 183 

Under McNary-Haugen plan, 
188 ff., 191 ff., 235-64, 241 ff. 

COON Gemmee seme Gamma tee oO) tar 
trend of, 393 

See also Buenos Aires, Chicago, 
Duluth, Kansas City, Liver- 
pool, Minneapolis, St. Louis, 
Winnipeg, Farm prices, and 
also price reference listed un- 
der the different countries 

Price spreads on margins: 

Between duty-paid Canadian and 
American in United States 
markets, 236-53; seasonal va- 
riation of, 245 ff. 

Between near and distant fu- 
tures, 114, 162f., 284f., 436 f. 

Between old- and new-crop 
futures, 284, 289, 436 f. 

Chicago-Liverpool, 283 

Chicago-Winnipeg, 283 f. 

In Liverpool, 299 

Winnipeg-Liverpool, 283, 436 

Winnipeg-United States markets, 
299-316 

Production of wheat: 


Comparison of, for principal 
producers, 318 

Trend of world, 82, 231 

See also Crops of wheat, Produc- 
tion statistics 

Production statistics: 

Wheat, 80, 83, 128, 130, 142, 146, 
AO Nias PRP, BML, AOE 

Wheat substitutes, 81, 129, 146, 
268 


See also Barley, Corn, Oats, Po- 
tatoes, and Rye 
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“Protein-bound,” definition of, 
98 n. 
Protein content, 11f., 13 f., 32, 188, 
1c 
Punjab, India: 
Acreage in, 334, 346 f., 398, 403; 
irrigated, 333f., 347, 403 
Area, total, 321n.; irrigated, 
402 f. 
Colonization in, 338 f. 
Consumption in, 317, 354 f. 
Crops of, 346 f., 399 
Population of, 321 n., 337 
Rainfall in, 347 
Seed and sowing in, 349 f. 
Shipments to Karachi, 360 
Soils of, 347 
Yield per acre, 346, 400 


Purchasing power of wheat crops, 
124 


Quality of wheat: 
Comparison of American and 
Canadian, 9-12, 14, 237 n. 
Importance of, 78, 82, 102 


Of crops of 1925-26, 79-83; of 
NOP, bli Pei. 27 ise 
of Indian crops for milling 
and baking purposes, 372, 
374 ff. 


Relation to amount of domestic 
utilization, 102, 104 


Rajputana States, India: 

Acreage in, 334, 346, 398; irri- 
gated, 334 

Crops of, 346, 399 

Yield per acre in, 346, 400 

Rangoon, Burma, India, 362 

Reactions in exporting and import- 
ing countries to changes in 
wheat prices, 413-20 

Receipts at primary markets, 131, 
WANN, val, PAKS, OB 40M) alee 
ciencies in data of, 149 n. 

Rice, avreage in India, 345; ex- 
ports from India, 354, 363, 406; 
importance of, in Indian diet, 
353 

Robson, Sir Herbert, 122 n. 

Roumania: 

Acreage in, 126 

Carryovers in, 109, 442 

Crop estimates, 86, 128f., 145 
292, 446 

Crop prospects in, 86, 287 

Domestic utilization in, 136 

Export duties and restrictions 
in, 86, 169 

Exportable surpluses of, 86, 169, 
442, 444 

Exports, course of, 90; flour, 133% 
forecasts of net, 169; volume 
of net, 86, 132, causes of re- 
duced, in 1925-26, 86 


’ 


Farm prices in, 86, 124 

Freight rates in, 86; railway, 
118 

Influence of exchange rate on: 
export duty, 86; exports, 86 f. 


Marketing in, 86, 118, 149 

Milling in, 95 

Prices in, 118, 164 

Quality of wheat in, 86, 169, 433, 
443 

Shipments in, 159 

Stocks in, 118, 277 f., 442 

Yield per acre in, 127 


Royal Commission on Food Prices 


(British), 122n., 413, 415, 417, 
420; on Gold and Silver, 382 f.; 
on Wheat Supplies, 183, 358, 388 


Rubber, restrictions on export of, 


182 f. 


Russell, Sir John, 335 
Russell’s estimates of flour stocks, 


108 


Russia, Soviet: 


Acreage in, 126, 433 

Carryovers in, 87, 109, 290 

“Collections” in, 87, 149, 277 

Condition of crops in, 433 

Crop estimates and forecasts, of- 
ficial, 80 f., 83, 87, 128 f., 142; 
146n., 266f., 292, 446; influ- 
ence of, in 1925-26, 78, 83; un- 
official, 146; significance of, 
for 1926-27 crop, 146 

Crop prospects in, 433, 443 

Domestic utilization in, 102 

Economic conditions in, 87 


Exportable surpluses in, 87, 165, 
444 


Exports, cause of restricted, in 
1925-26, 87; course of, 87, 91; 
effect of price changes on, 420; 
forecasts of net, 87, 168f., 
270, 271, 426; volume of net, 
S73 25a 94 26 

Farm prices in, 149 

Farmers’ position in, 87 

Marketing in, 87, 149, 277 

Prices in, 116, 164 

Quality of wheat in, 267 f. 


Shipments from, 85, 87, 131, 
158 f., 174, 297, 424 f., 448 


Stocks in, 102, 152, 169, 276, 277, 
290, 442 


Wheat of, blended with Indian, 
Gl). Siviil, Sif, SV 


Yield per acre in, 127 


Rust damage to 1927 crops, 427, 


429, 430, 431n., 436 


Rye: 


Carryovers of, 443 


Crops of, 80 f., 104, 146, 268, 421, 
426 n., 443 


Demand for, 224 


Expansion of wheat acreage at 
expense of, 224 


Influence of, on European wheat 
imports, 443 

Prices of, in 1926-27, 146 

Production of, 224 

Shipments of, 131 


Scandinavia: 
Domestic utilization in, 103 
Import requirements in, 167, 427 
Imports of, 89, 134, 173, 296, 427, 
449 


See also 

Sweden 

St. Louis cash prices, annual aver- 

age of, 111; daily, 163, 285, 437; 

monthly, 140; weekly, 174, 298, 
451 


Scotland, 375 
Seasonal variation: 
In price spread between Cana- 
dian and American wheat, 
245 ff., 306, 308 
Of wheat exports, 367f., 371; of 
wheat prices, 369 ff.; of wheat 
receipts at Karachi, India, 361 
Seattle, opening of futures market 
in, 125 
Seed use of wheat, 101 f., 137, 297, 
313 


Shipment costs: 


Denmark, Norway, 


Between Canadian spring-wheat 
belt and European ports, 5, 6 


Between North American coun- 
try points and terminal mar- 
kets, 19-23 


Between North American termi- 
-nal markets and milling cen- 
ters, 18 f. 


Shipments, international: 


Data on, relation to export data, 
158 f., 425 


To ex-European 
448 


Flour, 94 f. 
Outlook for, in 1926-27, 289 
Rye, 131 
Wheat and flour, 84-94, 131, 156— 
59, 174, 272-76, 297, 442-25, 
448 
Snow, B. W., 130, 288, 428 f. 
Soft red winter wheat: 
Acreage of, 222f., 287, 429 
Crops of, 130, 144, 429 
Exports of, 135 
Premiums on, 114f., 437, 445 
Prices | 10! sLLO tw 14 t.) 140; 


163 f., 170, 174, 285, 298, 310 f., 
422, 437, 445 


Quality of, 144, 267, 430 
Value of marketed crop of, 313 


destinations, 
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South Africa: 
Acreage in, 126 
Crops of, 128, 292, 446 
Yield per acre in, 127 
Southern hemisphere: 
Crops of, 81f., 83, 141, 146, 267, 
433, 443 
Exports, volume of, 85 f. 
Marketing in, 277, 278 
Outlook for 1927 crops in, 443 
Shipments from, 271, 439 
Stocks in, 108 f. 
Spain: 
Acreage in, 126 
Carryovers in, 109, 442 
Crops of, 104, 128f., 145, 266 n., 
292, 443, 446 
Domestic utilization in, 103 f., 
136 
Export restrictions in, 104 


Imports, of flour, 133; volume of 
net, 132 


Prices in, 117 
Stocks in, 442 
Yield per acre in, 127 
Speculation in wheat: 
Absence of, in 1926-27, 161, 282 
Influence on prices, 111, 113 
Measures taken to check, 124 f. 
See also Futures, wheat 
Spring wheat: 
Acreage of, 130, 189, 221 f., 288, 


430, 431; farmers’ intentions 
to plant, 288, 430 
Comparison of Canadian and 
American, 9-12, 305-9 
Condition of crop, estimates of, 
447 


Crop forecasts and estimates of, 
79, 130, 189, 144, 430, 432 


Crop prospects of, 286, 288, 430, 
431 f. 


Effect of climate and culture on, 
9 f, 

Effectiveness of United States 
tariff on Canadian, 237 f. 

Grades of, 306 f. 

Prices of, 110f., 115, 305-9 

Quality of, 79 

Under the McNary-Haugen plan, 
190 

Yield per acre of, 447 


See also Hard red spring wheat 
and Durum wheat 


Statistical position, see Margin be- 
tween exportable surpluses and 
import requirements 

Stocks: 

Bakery, 108 
Farm, 107, 138, 295 
Flour, 108 
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In exporting countries, 78 f., 
105-9, 137 f., 150, 265, 295 

In importing countries, 79, 109, 
277 

Outlook for, 265 

Trading, 108 

World, 77, 78f., 105:9, 276280 

See also Carryovers, Visible sup- 
plies, and country headings 


Storage of wheat, 213 n. 


Substitutes for wheat, see Barley, 
Corn, Oats, Potatoes, and Rye 


Sugar, export bounties on, 182 
Supply position, international: 


Effect of crop factors on, 77, 78, 
83, 143, 266 

In 1925-26, 77, 78-84, 111; in 
1926=27, 141, 143, 1527154, 161, 
165-70, 266-71; in 1927-28, 
AWN Sic 


Influence of, on Liverpool price 
relationships, 155 f.; on mar- 
gin between supplies and re- 
quirements, 78, 83 f., 165 f. 


Surplus, agricultural, definition 
of, 178; desirability of, 227 f. 
Sweden: 
Acreage in, 126 
Crops of, 128 f., 292, 446 
Domestic utilization in, 136 
Exports of, 87n. 
Import certificate system in, 88 n. 
Imports, of flour, 133; volume 
of net, 89, 132 
Yield per acre in, 127 
Switzerland: 
Acreage in, 126 
Crop estimates, 128 f., 292, 446 
Crop prospects in, 89 
Domestic utilization in, 103, 136 
Import requirements of, 166, 427 


Imports, volume of net, 89f,, 
132, 134, 173, 296, 427, 449 


Yield per acre in, 127 


“Tariff yardstick” defined, 185 n. 


Tariffs on wheat, 1, 4, 8, 9n., 34, 
300f., 304; effectiveness of United 
States, 237f., 314 ff. 


Taylor, Alonzo E., contributor to 
WHEAT Srupigs, 76, 125, 234, 258, 
291, 316, 420, 445 


Tea, India’s exports of, 406 


Trade, international, in wheat and 
flour: 


Distribution of imports, 88 ff., 
DE i, CORT 


Effect of McNary-Haugen plan 
on, 229, 234 


Factors affecting, 85, 95, 422 f. 
In flour only, 94 f., 133 


Outlook for, 166, 170, 265, 289, 
443 f. 
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Trade, international, in wheat and 
flour (continued) : 
Sources of exports, 85-88, 158 f., 


275 f., 424 f. 
Unusual movements in, 85, 87 f., 
421 


Volume and course of, 77, 84 f., 
132, 134, 142, 156 ff., 173, 272 f., 
296, 422 f., 449; exceptional in 
period December 1926 to 
March 1927, 265, 271 ff., 421 

See also Exports, Imports, Ship- 
ments 


Trade restrictions, 95 ff., 418, 419 f., 
444 


See also Tariffs, Export duties 
and resirictions 


Trends: in production of wheat, 
231; in wheat and flour con- 
sumption, 96, 100, 103, 104, 166, 
aL 

Tunis: 

Acreage in, 126 

Crops of, 128, 292, 446 

Domestic utilization in, 136 

Exports of, 134, 173, 296, 449 

Imports of wheat, 132, 296; of 
flour, 133 

Stocks in, 277 

Yield per acre in, 127 

Turkey, 443 

Types and varieties of wheat: 
Consideration of, by millers, 13 
Price variations for, 188, 191 


United Kingdom: 

Acreage in, 126 

Bakers’ practices in, 97 

Bread and biscuit making indus- 
try in, 376 

Bread prices in, 415; control of, 
420 

Carryovers in, 109 

Crop estimates and forecasts, 
103, 128 f., 145, 292, 426 n., 446 

Crop prospects in, 287, 432 f. 

Domestic utilization in, 103 f., 
136, 166 

Expenditures for bread and flour 
in, 417 

Flour, consumption of, 104n.; 
imports of, 95, 133 

Import requirements in, 166, 427 

Imports of, from India, 317, 319, 
365, 381, 408; volume of, 89, 
103, 132, 134, 173, 296, 427, 449 

Marketing in, 148 

Milling in, 96, 97, 374 ff. 

Prices in, import, 110; of native 
wheat, 117, 140, 164, 175, 285, 
298, 451; seasonal variation 
OE, By 

Quality of wheat in, 145 

Shipments to, 274, 424 
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Visible supplies in, 139, 172, 279, 
294, 438 f., 449, 450; U. K. and 
afloat, 106f., 139, 151f., 172, 
279 f., 294, 438 f., 450 


Yield per acre in, 127 


United Provinces, India: 


Acreage in, 334, 346 f., 398, 403; 
irrigated, 333 f., 347, 403 

Area of, total, 321n.; irrigated, 
402 f. 

Consumption of wheat in, 354 f. 

Crops of wheat in, 346, 399 

Land ownership and utilization 
in, 337 

Population of, 321 n., 336 

Rainfall of, 347 

Shipments of wheat from, 360 


Yield of wheat per acre in, 346, 
400 


United States: 


Acreage in, 126, 130, 428, 430 f.; 
abandonment of, 79, 130, 221, 
287f., 428; effect of McNary- 
Haugen plan on, 220-29 

Agricultural policy of, 177 

Bread in, 414 f.; prices of, 415 ff. 

Carryovers in, 78, 107, 137, 138, 
175, 270, 290 f., 421, 439 ff., 450 

Condition of crop estimates in, 
288, 428 f., 447 

Crop forecasts and estimates in, 
official: accuracy of, 440 f., er- 
rors in, 79; preliminary, 143 f., 
266, 428, 430; revised and final, 
79, 83, 128 ff., 142, 144, 267, 
292, 297, 428, 429,430, 446, 
452 

Crop estimates, unofficial: Food 
Research Institute, 1, 79 f.; 
trades 7/9 f. 130s 44a 26430 

Crop price in, 312 ff. 

Crop prospects in, 143 f., 287 f., 
428-31 

Disposition of wheat supplies in, 
NOS Wey, wl Pi, Seyi Ae Oi, 
452 

Domestic utilization in, 101, 
136 f., 175, 297, 452 


Exportable surpluses, 165, 270, 
444 


Exports: course and trend of, 90; 
distribution, by classes of 
wheat, 135; distribution by 
ports, 93 f.; through Canadian 
ports, 5n.; effect of ocean 
freight rates on, 92; forecasts 
and estimates of, 168, 170, 270, 
426; to possessions, 101, 137; 
under McNary-Haugen plan, 
205-11; value of, 302, 307; 
volume of, 85, 132, 134, 135, 
137, 158f., 170, 173, 275, 296, 
297, 425 f., 449, 452 

Farm prices in, 110f., 124, 140, 
300 f. 

Farm relief, proposals for, 177, 
178 n. 


See also McNary-Haugen plan 


Flour: consumption of, 414; ex- 
ports of, 6f., 93f., 101, 133, 


135, 137, 139, 209 ff.; prices of, 
416n.; production of, 93, 98, 
101, 137, 139, 168, 297, 452 
Freight rates in, rail, 18-23 
Grades and grading in, 9-12, 188, 
300, 307 
Grain trade of, 12f. 


Imports, 137, 186 n.; from Can- 
ada, 1—75, 93 f., 209 f. 


Marketing, rate of, 105 f., 149 f., 
277, 278; under McNary-Hau- 
gen plan, 181 f., 197 


Milling, 1 n., 4-9, 15-18, 93 f., 97— 
100, 139 


Movement of wheat in 1926-27, 
unusual, 150 


Prices, average cash, 109 ff., 160, 
281, 285, 434 f., 437; level of, 
compared with Canadian, 299- 
316; on domestic basis in 
1925-26, 78, 111, 434, 437n.; 
outlook for, in 1926-27, 143, 
170, 266, 270, 290, in 1927-28, 
422, 445; range of, 188; see 
also Chicago, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, and St. Louis 
prices 

Quality of wheat, 9-12, 14, 79, 
98, 267 


Reactions to price changes in, 
413-20 


Receipts at primary markets of, 
131, 149 £5, 171; 2785529358445 
448 


Stocks: city mill, 108, 138, 440; 
country mill and elevator, 107, 
138, 2785) 291.) 295, 439 feb 
farm, 107, 138, 278, 290, 295, 
439f., 450; flour, 138; total, 
(hom, aby iieg nein, eylae,. 7k. 
295, 297, 421, 440f., 450, 452; 
see also Carryovers, Visible 
supplies 


Tariff, 236 ff., 249 f. 
Visible supplies of, 105f., 139, 
pi WP Vy Oly Oey 


438 f., 449, 450; see also Brad- 
street’s commercial visible 


Wheat regions in, 188, 191, 221- 
24, 239 


Yield per acre, 127 


United States Department of Agri- 


culture: 


Forecasts, of net exports in 
1926-27, 168, 270, 426; of net 
imports, 166 f., 269 

Shift in basis of estimating 
crops, 426; of estimating coun- 


try mill and elevator stocks, 
440 


Statement of, regarding incidence 
of increased freight rates, 
155 n. 


United States Grain Administra- 
tion: 
Administration of, 185 
Allocations by, 183 
Capital of, 196 


Operations of, on public market, 
183 f. 


Wheat and flour purchases by, 
195, 210 


Uruguay: 
Acreage in, 126 
Crops of, 82, 128 f., 446 
Exportable surplus in, 444 
Exports of, 86 
Quality of wheat in, 82 


Shipments from, 131, 174, 297, 
448 


Yield per acre in, 127 


Vancouver: 
Cash trading extended in, 125 
Export trade to Orient, 89 
Exports from, 94 


Receipts at, 131, 171, 293, 447, 
448 


Visible supplies: 


Afloat, 79, 106, 139, 151f., 170, 
172, 279f., 294, 438f., 449, 
450 


Factors influencing, 106 f., 151 
Level of, 105 f., 438 f. 
Significance of data of, 105 


Volume and course of, 105 ff., 
SO MeL O Mt. 2. 2Gitl.,. 294, 
438 f., 449 


World, 139, 151f., 172, 278 ff., 
294, 438 f., 449, 450 


See also Bradstreet’s commercial 
visible and country headings 


Water content of wheats, 13 
Watson, Dr. J. Forbes, 372 
Weight per bushel, 9, 12n., 13 
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“Wheat Board” created by McNary- 
Haugen plan: 


Conditions fundamental to suc- 
cess of, 232 


Co-operation with trade through 
working agreements, 179, 184, 
Oe 232 

Hedging by, 198, 201, 204 f. 

Initiation, continuity, and pe- 
riod of operation of, 178, 189, 
198, 232 f., 255 

Limitations upon  price-raising 
tactics of, 235-64 

Operating capital of, 179, 193- 
201, 232, 250; see also Equal- 
ization fee 


Operating problems and policies 
in regard to: carryovers, 211-— 
14; disposition of low-grade 
wheat, 205, 233; exports, 205- 
11, 213; flour, 209 ff.; future 
trading, 201-5; prices, 178 ff., 
185-93, 236-49 

Operation by indirection, 178 f., 
193 f., 196, 255; through loans 
to co-operatives, 255 ff. 


Possibility of breakdown of, 
PB iieg 70) 
Powers of, 178 ff., 254 f. 


Relations with Canadian Wheat 
Pool, 207 f. 


Volume of business undertaken 
by, 179, 189 ff., 194-98, 211 f. 


“Wheat controls” during the war, 
Santee 


Williamson, Congressman, state- 
ment of, on storing wheat over 
more than one season, 213 n. 


Winnipeg prices of wheat: 


Cash, daily, 25, 35-75; monthly, 
140, 305-8; weekly, 28-31, 
109 £.,. 116, 160, 174, 281, 298, 
434, 451; relations to futures, 
Sub, Ao 

Comparison of, with Chicago 
prices, 310 f.; with Kansas City 
prices, 309 f.; with Minneapolis 
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prices, 23-32, 164, 240-50, 259- 
64, 305-8 

Futures: annual average, 241; 
daily closing, 35-75, 112, 116, 
161, 282, 435; grades deliver- 
able on contract, 241, 436; re- 
lationships between different, 
114, 163, 284, 436 f. 

Influences affecting, 24 f. 

Level of, unusual in 1926-27, 
434, 436 f. 

Quotations of, 18, 25; use of, un- 
der McNary-Haugen plan, 180, 
186, in comparative study of 
American and Canadian price 
levels, 307 f. 

Winter wheat: 

Acreage of, 130, 221 f., 287, 428; 
abandonment of, 79, 130, 287 f., 
428 f. 

Condition estimates of, 
428 f., 447 

Crop forecasts and estimates of, 
official, 79, 130, 189, 428 f.; un- 
official, 428 f. 

Crop prospects of, 286 ff., 428 f. 

Prices of, 110f., 114 f., 290, 309 ff. 

Quality of, 79, 429 f. 

Under McNary-Haugen plan, 189 

Yield per acre of, 79, 447 

See also Hard red winter, Soft 
red winter and Pacific white 

World wheat situation: 

Review of the crop year, 1925-26, 
77-140 

Summaries of, 141 ff., 265 f. 

Surveys of, August to November 
1926, 141-75; December 1926 
to March 1927, 265-98; April 
to July 1926, 421-52 


Working, Holbrook, contributor to 
WHEAT SrupiEs, 291, 445 


Wright, Conrad P., contributor to 
WHEAT StTupiEs, 412 


287 f., 


Yield per acre, 127, 229, 318 
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